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2  Ecclesiastical  Law, 

above  has  reached  a  seventh  edition.   It  is  super 
that  these  are  not  well-known  names  in  Englanc 
pie  fact  would  be  unimportant,  did  it  stand  alo 
fortunately^  the  subject-matter  which  is  treated  i 
named  works^  is  also  unknown  among  us.   The  ! 
branches  have  shared  a  like  fate.    Ecclesiastica] 
its  kindred  studies  are  for  the  most  part  unkn( 
regarded  among  the  present  scholars  of  Englai 
suredly  it  is  on  the  historical  side  that  a  Protest 
reason  for  apprehension.     It  will  be  the  object  < 
ing  pages,  under  the  shelter  and  by  the  assis 
honoured  names  above-mentioned,  to  illustrate  1 
practice,  and  how  unworthily  neglected,  is  the  s 
ecclesiastical  law,  with  reference  to  one  subject 
interest  to  the  two  great  parties  of  the  Christia 
progress,  namely,  of  the  papal  power.   This  we  { 
simply,  dispassionately  and  historically.    A  clei 
the  church  of  England  and  Ireland  *  has  said  ( 
of  Rome,  that  ^^  she  has  retained  the  truth,  and 
^^  a  period  when  nothing  but  the  means  providec 
'^  have  preserved  the  remembrance  of  it  upon  eart 
great  problem,  for  the  solution  of  which  we  cai 
responding  one  to  aid  us.    The  key  to  it,  huma 
is  to  be  found  nowhere,  save  in  the  means  by 
succeeded  in  investing  the  wishes  and  decision  < 
with  legal  and  binding  authority.    The  first  a 
made  in  connection  with  the  gradual  oi^ani: 
Christian  church.    The  completion  of  this  woi 
bishop  of  Rome  on  a  legal  equality  with  the  chiel 
archy.     Certain  external  circumstances  next  s( 
preponderating  weight  to  his  opinion  and  au 
these  a  new  and  ample  field  was  opened  among  1 
iased  tribes  of  Germanic  origin,  and  this  was  sti 
cured  by  the  temper  and  events  of  the  times,  ^ 
the  bishops  of  Rome  to  dictate  their  own  laws,  a^v 
obedience.     Such  were  the  events  of  the  nine  fi^>^ 
The  stages  noted  here,  which  we  shall  attempt  \ 
the  spirit  and  with  the  view  prescribed,  are  cc 
»«    — ^^»^^^— —  ■^^^— ^■^— 1^1^— ^^— ^^»^^,^ 

*  See  Rev.  H.  Woodward's  Essays,  p.  83.  3rd  editic 
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' ,  Early  Progress  of  Papal  Power. 

I 

with  the  earlier  Councils^  the  reign  of  Theodoric^  the  missio 
arj  age  of  Gregory  the  Great,  the  composition  of  the  fal 
decretals,  and  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  I. 

In  its  earlier  years,  the  Christian  church  was  exposed 

once  to  persecution  from  without  and  to  the  treachery  of  i 

own  members.     In  consequence  of  their  refusal  to  confor 

"^  to  the  pagan  festivals  and  sacrifices  of  the  Roman  empii 

the  first  Christians  were  accused  of  fostering  dangerous  ai 

treasonable  sentiments.     But  for  this  cause,  by  which  thi 

were  brought  into  collision  with  the  state,  their  distincti^ 

doctrines  would  have  remained  unknown  or  disregarded.   Tl 

dimgers  to  which  they  were  in  consequence  exposed,  led  to 

closer  union  of  the  Christians  among  themselves :  the  coi 

stitution  of  their  church  became  more  positively  fixed,  ai 

the  divisions  between  its  various  ranks  and  members,  i 

hearers  and  teachers,  or  the  laity  and  clergy,  laid  down  wii 

{  greater  precision.      The  just  and  natural  influence  of  tl 

clergy  had  from  the  first  foundation  of  the  church  be( 

I  great.    Their  daily  round  made  them  familiar  with  aU  tl 

^  wants  and  weaknesses  of  their  hearers,  which  it  was  the 

^  duty  to  heal ;  and  in  persecuted  communities,  driven  to  e 

T  the  bread  of  life  in  secret,  and  shut  out  from  civil  aid,  the  i] 

t  fiuence  acquired  by  their  pastors,  as  the  arbiters  in  all  tl 

^  differences  which  arose,  must  have  been  very  considerabl 

But  additional  influence  was  to  be  acquired  by  the  ecdes 

astical  body,  now  first  properly  called  by  that  name,  whi( 

had  become  the  guardian  of  important  secrets,  and  the  d 

rector  of  the  movements  of  the  several  communities.    The 

high  and  responsible  position,  moreover,  which  in  the  n 

unfrequent  event  of  persecution  rendered  the  clergy  the  fir 

objects  of  attack,  contributed  to  invest  this  body  with 

double  portion  of  majesty  in  the  eyes  of  their  flocks. 

The  seeds  of  the  hierarchy,  thus  sown  in  separate  congr 
gations,  soon  ripened  in  the  church  at  large.  In  the  churc 
at  Rome5  from  the  first  a  large  body,  the  officials  under  tl 
direction  of  the  bishop  had  been  correspondingly  numerou 
The  collegiate  manner  of  life  obser\'ed  by  them,  the  regul 
tions  by  which  they  were  guided,  and  the  tact  and  prudcni 
which  marked  their  conduct,  served  to  explain  to  the  wor 
the  position  really  held  by  the  clergy. 

b2 


4  Ecclesiastical  Law. 

A  striking  but  perfectly  explicable  contras 
by  the  bold  defiance  shown  by  the  early  Chi 
and  customs  (compliance  with  which  they  dec 
the  one  hand^  and  their  deference  to  ecclesia 
aries  on  the  other.     Much  light  would  have  h 
the  earliest  portion  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
handed  down  to  us  an  authentic  account  of  a 
nity  of  converted  heathens.    The  most  impoi 
Christian  converts  were  principally  Jews,  who 
were  still  impressed  with  the  forms  of  their  e 
who  would^  as  predilection^  prejudice^  or  c 
tated^  seek  to  regulate  their  future  mode  of  \^ 
forms  to  which  they  had  been  habituated,    h 
the  analogy  between  the  Jewish  synagogue  a 
church  became  overlaid  with  many  erroneous 
pally  derived  from  a  mistaken  use  of  the  liturj 
belonging  to  a  former  state  of  things.    Th< 
exercised  by  the  clergy  continued  to  gain  sti 
privileges  to  become  more  numerous  and  ac 
subsequently  to  the  establishment  of  Christi 
gion  of  the  state. 

For  the  preservation  of  uniformity  in  fait 
regular  intercourse  between  the  different  c 
necessary.     From  the  earliest  days  of  Chri 
pidity  with  which  a  correspondence  was  k^ 
distant  conmiunities  is^  under  the  circiunstanc 
This  was  now  placed  under  modifications.     C 
nods  were  to  be  convoked,  at  the  instance  of  t 
to  which  the  clergy  from  all  or  particular  part 
were  to  be  summoned,  according  to  the  genei 
P  character  of  the  particular  meeting.    This  L 

tion  of  the  dignity  of  the  metropolitans.     It  h 
the  practice  to  regard  the  churches  which  hi 
offshoots  of  larger  ones,  as  subordinate  to  the  1 
■^  where  these  were  of  apostolic  foundation.     1 

— .  of  a  particular  province,  from  the  veneratioi] 

,  was  habitually  regarded^  and  from  conveni< 

considered  as  the  religious  one.  In  the  easte; 
empire,  certain  privileges  of  power  and  p 
claimed  and  maintained  by  the  bishop  of  the  i 
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Early  Progress  of  Papal  1 

in  the  western^  all  the  bishops  were  consic 
only  precedence  allowed  being  that  of  a 
creased  frequency  with  which  the  Coun< 
the  closer  connexion  of  the  church  with 
undermined  this  democratic  parity;  the  d 
of  meeting,  and  the  length  of  the  session 
which  exceeded  the  means  of  the  less  a^ 
churches ;  nor  was  it  an  unfrequent  occun 
or  hope  of  his  powerful  assistance  inducec 
to  entrust  their  interests  to  their  powerfu 
sided  over  the  metropolis  of  the  province 
sees  were  included. 

At  a  later  period,  when  supported  by 
the  canons  and  decrees  of  the  Councils 
all  the  force  of  law.  The  deference  with 
Councils  were  regarded,  became  extende 
provincial  synods :  many  resolutions  of  s 
nature,  which  had  been  agreed  upon  at  i 
sidered  as  generally  binding.  In  those  ti 
infrequent  intercourse,  few  particulars  res] 
and  corruption,  by  which  the  proceeding 
were  disgraced,  transpired  to  mar  the  venei 
were  held. 

The  gradual  loss  of  dignity  and  inc 
chorepiscopi,  or  rural  bishops,  during  th 
sixth  centuries,  was  productive  of  impoi 
The  vacancies  among  them  were  filled  u; 
pointed  by  the  city  bishops ;  or  several 
put  under  the  inspection  of  visitors,  eithei 
porary,  nominated  by  the  same  authority, 
from  above  was  not  confined  to  the  lowes 
erarchy.  Their  city  brethren  weighed 
chorepiscopiy  but  the  former  in  their  turn 
the  metropolitans.  Nor  were  these  last 
rior  authority ;  their  power  was  bridled  1 
portance  of  the  patriarchs. 

By  this  title  the  three  powerful  metro 
dria,  Rome,  and  Antioch,  had  been  recof 
cil  of  Nice  in  325  :  to  these  a  fourth 
Council  of  Constantinople,  in  381,  in  the  ] 
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of  that  city.  This  prelate  had  be 
the  metropolitan  of  Thrace,  but  tl 
stantinople  as  the  imperial  residenc 
of  dignity  should  be  bestowed  on  1 
responding  province  was  then  assi; 
litans  of  the  first  class,  the  title  of 
applied  in  the  first  instance  to  b 
confined :  they  stood  in  the  same 
powerful  metropolitans  that  the  h 
the  hands  of  the  patriarchs  the  metr 
the  synods  of  the  patriarchal  dioci 
thority,  and  all  affairs  of  importan 
served  for  their  decision. 

By  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in 
added  to  the  four  above-named, 
who  had  been  invested  by  the  Fi 
sponding  honorary  rank,  was  now  i 
equality.     His  jurisdiction  compn 

Her  riches,  her  acknowledged 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  the  g 
the  whole  of  southern  Italy,  her 
the  quarrels  of  the  Byzantine  court 
of  the  eastern  patriarchs,  conspired 
to  invest  the  bishop  of  Rome  wit 
dignity.  His  claims  to  power,  al 
out  opposition,  were  not  material 
cause  which  pre-eminently  tende 
the  authority  of  the  papal  see  is  to 
in  idea,  generally  prevalent,  of  th 
church.  From  the  notion  of  a  i: 
the  church  had,  in  the  second  cent 
sary  external  manifestation  of  this 
discriminating  ages  had  been  at  on 
of  St.  Peter.  "  Wrapped  in  the  w 
^f  firm  possession  of  all  the  strongh* 
*^  earthly  feeling.^'  With  every  d  pi 
tion,  power,  and  locality,  the  cent 
rious  West,  Rome  wanted  but  the  i 
quarrelsome  orientals  to  secure  the 
and  to  become  the  pseudo-antitype 
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Barly  Progret$  qfPt^  Power. 

Of  these  Bdvantages  the  bishops  of  Rome,  b 
period,  had  shown  a  readiness  to  avail  themsel 
Siriciiui,  who  died  in  398,  addressed  a  bishop  of 
the  lofly  tone  of  a  superior,  and  Innocent  I.,  wl 
teen  years  subsequently,  insisted  on  the  privile) 
from  St.  Peter,  they  did  but  walk  in  the  track 
decessors.  But  the  first  pontiff  who  successfi 
the  claims  of  Rome  on  a  grand  scale  was  Lee 
whose  busy  and  eventful  reign  extended  from 
His  deputies  were  allowed  the  precedence  at  tbi 
Chalcedon  in  451,  and  their  master  was  declarei 
tinion  III,  to  be  head  of  the  universal  church, 
recognition  as  such  it  was  idle  to  dream  of  pean 
tiie  occupation  of  Italy  by  successive  foreign  com 
the  dependent  condition  of  the  bishops  of  Roi 
quence  on  various  masters,  cramp  their  energic 
the  spirit  of  ambition  by  which  they  were  suet 
tuated. 

Amid  the  general  subserviency  which  permitl 
blishment  of  these  novel  claims,  the  church  ol 
conspicuous  for  her  steady  opposition  to  the  gro 
of  the  aristocratic  element. 

To  its  undoubted  apostolic  origin  the  church  o 
indebted  for  much  of  the  veneratioa  with  whicl 
garded.  Before  the  extension  of  the  protection 
to  the  Christian  church,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  as 
the  seat  of  government,  had  the  dangerous  bono 
exposed  to  the  first  burst  of  violence  or  persecut 
were  the  advantages  and  importance  accruing  fro 
the  city  to  her  bishop  and  congregation  readily 
to  the  new  metropolis  of  Constantine,  Rome  is  ' 
her  ecclesiastical  to  her  political  superiority, 
grandeur  of  Byzantium  required  the  establishmen 

*  Banke,  Tol.  U.p.11,  12,  hulliug  eloquently  cxpreued  the  Mm 
uch  schoa  allenthalben  am  der  piissercn  Bedcutuiig  einer  I'njviii 
cin  l>eK>aderes  Uebergewicht  fiir  den  Biicliof  derselben  ergkb,  wie  v 
dieu  bei  der  alien  Hauptitadt  de>  geummtcn  Rekhea,  die  dei 
Nlmea  gegeben,  der  Fall  icyn.  Rom  var  cincT  der  vornehmatci 
Sibei  bur  batten  |die  meiBteD  Martyrer  gebluteC ;  vabreod  dei 
batten  sich  die  Bischiife  von  Rom  voniialich  nncker  gehal(«D  ; 
da  emander  nicbt  Kwobl  im  Amte,  ftla  lia  Maitfrertbuine  und 
geWgu" 


8  Ecclesiasiical  Law. 

archate,  which  was  gradually  endowed  ^ 
privileges.  But  historical  recollections  ^ 
port  of  the  ancient  metropolis.  Rome 
apprehend  lasting  or  successful  rivahy  o: 
pctitor  indebted  to  herself  for  the  degree 
enjoyed. 

The  primacy  of  Rome  which,  accordin 
cates,  existed  from  the  commencement 
to  be  evolved  by  the  events  of  succeedi] 
to  the  same  authority,  the  history  of  the 
that  of  the  means  by  which  the  unity  o1 
earthly  sphere  was  maintained  fipom  he 
would  be  more  agreeable  to  history  to  sa 
paid  from  prescription  and  convenience 
precedent  of  submission  far  exceeding  t 
parties,  by  whom  it  was  expressed. 

When,  at  a  later  period,  the  Ostrogoti 
conquests  to  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  their 
odoric  did  not  think  fit  to  molest  the  Ca 
bishop  of  which  acquired  additional  po 
condition  of  things.  Extending  far  be 
of  Italy,  the  power  and  influence  of  The 
to  protect  the  Alemannic  and  Burgundii 
Franks.  To  the  bishop  of  Rome  the  C^ 
the  Burgundians  would  naturally  turn  a 
the  all-powerful  Theodoric.  Nor  was  t 
cacy  limited  to  the  south  of  modem  Fn 
of  Theodoric  was  considerable  among  tl 
Africa,  and  as  the  guardian  of  his  grandi 
the  virtual  governor  of  the  Visigoths  o 
under  foreign  and  heretical  masters,  (f 
goths  were  likewise  Arians,)  the  clergy 
to  Rome  for  aid  and  advice.  Britain  ani 
one  side,  and  the  Eastern  provinces  on  i 
pendent  of  the  good  offices  of  the  bisho] 
dependence  explains  the  comparative  im 
tricts  from  Romish  interference.  The  co 
afforded  by  the  bishop  of  Rome  laid  t 
papal  influence  in  the  first-named  cou 
markably  in  Spiun. 
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The  confusion  and  discrepancy  respecting  1 
canons  of  both  classes  of  ecclesiastical  assemi 
synods  as  well  as  general  Councils,  and  the  c 
from  the  fact  of  many  of  the  earlier  canons  b 
the  Greek  language,  led  to  a  systematic  arran( 
which  was  fraught  with  important  results  for 
the  parent  of  much  of  the  greatness  of  the  j 
ancient  collection  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  usual 
lalio  Prisca,  received  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
mented  after  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  by  v; 
translated  from  the  Greek.  The  admitted  ol 
perfection  of  this  collection  induced  a  fore 
named  Dionysius  Exiguus,  resident  at  Rom 
an  amended  and  enlarged  edition.  This  task 
under  the  patronage  of  Cassiodorus,  the  well- 
of  Theodoric.  The  work  of  Dionysius  consis 
the  first  contains  his  Latin  version  of  the  le 
the  general  councils  and  most  important  pr 
with  those  of  the  Council  of  Sardica,  and  th< 
tion;  the  second,  the  decretal  epistles  of  ei 
Siricius  to  Anastasius  II. 

The  mention  of  the  Council  of  Sardica  intrc 
to  which  the  bishops  of  Rome  were  indebti 
of  much  authoritative  interference.  Since  the 
nition  of  the  claims  of  the  metropolitan  body 
a  dispute  among  the  clergy,  it  had  been  the 
mit  the  case  to  the  arbitration  of  the  metre 
ecclesiastical  assembly  held  at  Sardica,  (the  : 
in  Thrace,  in  34  7^  a  resolution  was  passed  bj 
there  present,  that  some  appeals  of  a  highc 
be  carried  before  the  bishop  of  Rome.  Th 
an  early  period  been  incorporated  with  th< 
Council  of  Nice,  with  the  object  of  enforcin 
binding.  The  church  of  Africa,  illustrious 
testimonies  of  a  better  and  less  fettered  spirit 
alone  made  a  successful  resistance ;  in  othe 
ence  to  papal  authority  had  made  such  pre 
the  incorporation  of  the  decretal  epistles  a 
Many  circumstances  of  the  time,  the  perso 
the  pope,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances 
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clergy^  contributed  to  make  this  attempt  of  Dionysius  suc- 
cessful. 

The  authority  of  this  collection  survived  the  fate  of  the 
Ostrogothic  domination.  A  constant  communication  was 
kept  up  between  the  bishops  of  Italy^  Afiica,  Spain^  and  the 
south  of  France^  with  Rome,  which  was  not  interrupted  by 
the  hostile  neighbourhood  of  the  Lombards  to  the  gates  of  the 
City.  The  Lombard  occupation  of  Italy,  by  developing  the 
independent  strength  and  resources  of  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
completed  the  foundations  of  his  future  power.  Little  sup- 
ported by  the  feeble  government  of  Byzantium,  and  little 
able  to  make  head  against  their  active  enemies,  by  whom  the 
ordinary  supplies  from  the  islands  and  southern  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  were  cut  off,  the  dukes  of  Naples  and  Genoa, 
as  well  as  their  superior,  the  exarch  of  Ravenna,  presented,  in 
their  isolated  and  staggering  condition,  a  humiliating  con- 
trast to  the  firm  front  opposed  by  the  bishop  of  Rome.  Pos- 
sessing ample  domains  in  Sicily,  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples 
and  their  own  city,  which  were  cultivated  by  their  own  re- 
tainers, the  bishops  of  Rome  drew  supplies,  and  brought 
troops  into  the  field  without  difiiculty.  For  their  own  and 
their  subjects'  safety,  the  popes  were  compelled  to  rely  upon 
their  own  energy  and  resources;  and  although  the  subse- 
quent evils  and  corruptions  of  papal  misrule  have  been 
neither  few  nor  trifling,  the  fiiture  welfare  of  infant  Europe 
was  deeply  indebted  to  the  courage  and  skill  of  the  pontiflb  at 
those  troubled  days. 

Neither  the  Lombard  occupation,  as  has  been  seen,  nor 
the  victories  of  the  generals  of  Justinian,  although  apparently 
most  adverse  to  its  existence,  prevented  the  progress  of 
Rome  to  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  In  the  depths  of  a  time 
of  peril  and  dependency,  one  pope  stands  conspicuous  by  his 
talents  and  successful  enterprise,  the  enduring  results  of 
which  may  be  seen  around  us.  Gregory  I.,  sumamed  the 
Great,  occupied  the  papal  chair  from  580  to  605.  Of  a  noble 
family,  irreproachable  in  his  life  and  conversation,  he  devoted 
his  time  and  talents  to  the  interests  of  the  see  of  Rome,  the 
weal  and  improvement  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  the 
promulgation  of  Christianity.  With  his  name  are  connected 
many  liturgical  reforms,  and  posterity  is  indebted  to  him  (o 
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a  rich  store  of  church  melodies,  and  also  (a  more  questional] 
success,)  the  formal  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of  purg 
tory.  But  the  consequences  of  his  missionary  zeal  now  clai 
attention. 

The  new  and  different  conditions  under  which  the  pr 
mulgation  of  Christianity  continued  to  advance,  subsequent 

'1^  to  the  great  revolution  caused  by  the  fall  of  the  old  Roms 

empire,  are  very  striking.  In  the  period  intervening  b 
tween  its  first  preaching,  and  the  above-mentioned  ever 
Christianity  had  struck  root  in  a  soil  for  which  the  ancie; 
Greek  and  Roman  culture  had  previously  done  their  u 
most.  Strange  and  noxious  growths  in  some  instanc 
arose,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  but  the  result  of  tl 
harvest  bore  testimony  to  the  divine  origin  of  the  seed  ai 
the  heavenly  wisdom  of  the  husbandman.  To  set  forth  tl 
futihty  of  mere  human  attempts  after  virtue  and  happinef 
man  had  been  allowed  to  put  forth  all  his  resources  befo 
the  coming  of  Christ  lighted  up  the  darkness, — and  the  ami 
gamation  of  Christ's  doctrines  with  all  of  good  that  previous 
existed,  (in  moral  and  intellectual  training,  as  well  as  in  soci 

4  and  legal  institutions,)  showed  how  wisely  these  were  fitted  f 

their  universal  mission.  Such  were  the  days,  as  has  been  tru 
written,  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen,  of  Cyprian, 
Basil  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  of  Jerome  and  Augustine- 
men  reared  in  all  the  learning  and  arts  of  Greece  and  Ron 
before  they  took  upon  them  the  ministry  of,  or,  at  the  leai 
attached  themselves  to,  the  Christian  church*. 

A  different  era  commences  with  the  fall  of  the  Romi 
empire.  It  is  the  peculiar  mark  of  the  long  and  drea 
season  which  followed  that  Christianity  still  advanced ;  b 
it  rose  now  from  a  savage  and  tangled  wilderness,  uttei 
destitute  of  the  face  of  cultivation  which  had  seemed 
cheer  the  former  time.  In  this  was  shown  agam  the  i 
trinsic  force  of  Christianity.    The  cold  hearts  of  the  froz< 

.-fc  north  were   melted  by  its  influence,   and  from  this   sour 

have  been  derived  the  peculiarities  of  the  middle  ages,  ai 
much  of  both  good  and  evil  in  the  present  social  systei 
It  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  form  in  which  the 


*  Mohler.  Symbolik.  356.    Ed.  iv. 
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nulc  people  first  became  acquainted  with  Christianity  was 
not  the  pure  one  in  which  it  was  originally  preached  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles.  The  words  of  life,  as  proclaimed  to 
the  barbarians  of  central  Eiu^ope,  were  blended  with  much  ex- 
traneous and  less  pure  matter,  gathered  during  the  first  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  church.  The  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
were  regarded,  not  clearly  and  immediately,  but  through  the 
fallible  media  of  the  writings  and  opinions  of  men,  eminent 
indeed  for  their  holiness  of  life  and  purpose,  but  as  men  not 
infallible.  Few  writers  have  conferred  greater  benefits  upon 
subsequent  generations  than  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo.  In 
more  than  one  branch  of  the  Christian  church,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  a  return  to  pure  and  \'ital  religion  has  been 
united  with  the  partial  republication  of  his  doctrines.  But 
at  the  period  now  under  consideration,  not  Christ  but  Au- 
gustine was  directly  preached.  How  far  his  system  contribu- 
ted, as  extremes  ever  will,  to  forward  the  opposite  one  of 
Pelagius  is  not  now  the  question ;  but  the  doctrine  of  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  as  laid  down  by  him  and  supported 
by  his  all-powerful  name,  was  the  parent  of  most  important 
and  enduring  efiects  upon  subsequent  generations  *. 

With  the  main  doctrines  of  Christianity,  the  new  and  in- 
discriminating  converts  of  modem  Germany  and  France  re- 
ceived all  its  subsequent  and  extrinsic  appendages :  but  the  new 
circumstances  underwhich  the  church  was  now  placed  rendered 
many  changes  unavoidable.  Protection  and  security  against 
the  rude  and  capricious  sovereigns  who  now  professed  the 
Christian  faith  were  as  necessary  as  they  had  ever  been  against 
the  aggressions  of  the  Byzantine  court  in  its  most  corrupt  days. 
These  objects  were  attained  by  the  superstitious  regard  paid 
to  the  church  as  the  representative  of  a  visible  theocracy. 
Connected  with  this  were  the  high  notions  entertained  of  the 
dignity  of  the  sacerdotal  character  for  some  timq  established 
in  the  Western  church,  and  which  had  been  introduced  wit^ 


*  **  In  demselbcn  VerhaltnisSt  in  welchem,  in  der  Christlichen  Kirche  ein  hi 
ircbischer  Stand  sich  bildete,  nnd  die  Hatipter  desselben  vorzugsweise  als  » 
Repriisentanten  desselben  betracbtet  wnrden,  aucb  das  Christentbum  aufs  r 
heidniscbc  und  jUdiscbe  Elemente  crhicit,  tind  den  pricsterlicbcn  Cbaractr 
vorchristlichen  Religionen,  nur  mit  Cbristlicb  modificirtcn  Formen,  in  sicl 
nahm."  Baur,  Der  Gegcnsatz  des  Catbolicisnms  und  ProtestantismuSy  381. 
pare  also  Neander,  ilL  2,  3.  and  Guizot,  iu.  121, 122. 
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Christianity  into  Germany ;  notions  more  agreeable  to  a  hal& 
civilized  people  than  an  invisible  church  and  purely  spirit- 
ual powers.  But  although  thus  reverenced  for  their  sanctity^ 
learnings  and  the  superior  culture  and  organization  of  their 
order,  the  clergy  were  still  exposed  to  many  rude  attacks  from 
the  jealousy,  the  avarice  and  the  many  bad  pas.sions  of  their 
barbarous  rulers.  The  struggle  of  many  years  was  required 
to  consolidate  the  theocratic  system,  which  under  such  a  state 
of  things  was  alone  able  to  secure  the  independence  of  the 
church.  In  the  Frank,  and  in  some  degree  in  all  the  new 
kingdoms  which  arose  after  the  faU  of  the  Roman  empire, 
the  nomination  of  the  bishops  was  reserved  by  the  princes  to 
themselves,  a  privilege  most  fatal  to  the  independence  and 
purity  of  the  church  under  the  existing  circumstances.  Un- 
like the  emperors,  who  did  not  ordinarily  extend  their  inter- 
ference beyond  filling  up  vacancies  in  the  chief  cities,  the 
new  rulers  could  not  brook  the  disposal  of  such  rich  and  in- 
fluential ofiices  by  other  hands  than  their  own.  The  servility 
and  flattery  of  greedy  expectants  confirmed  them  in  their 
views,  and  church  authority  being  principally  lodged  in  the 
bishops,  discipUne  was  neglected,  and  a  low  tone  of  morality 
and  accomplishments  rapidly  gained  ground.  Another  open- 
ing for  the  interference  of  the  state  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
was,  that  the  aid  of  the  temporal  arm  was  now  required 
by  the  church  to  enforce  her  regulations.  The  provincial 
synods,  which  had  been  previously  lefl  to  the  direction  of 
the  metropoUtans,  were  by  this  means  brought  under  the 
influence  of  the  teinporal  power,  hitherto  exerted  only  in 
the  case  of  general  councils.  Very  shortly  afterwards,  the 
synods  thus  convened  and  directed  by  temporal  princes 
were  absorbed  in  the  general  meetings  of  the  estates,  and 
laws,  temporal  and  ecclesiastical,  were  enacted  in  the  same 
assembly;  the  civil  authority  enforcing  the  mandates  and 
regulations  of  the  church,  and  the  prelates  lending  the  support 
of  their  sacred  order  to  temporal  enactments. 

The  churches  established  in  the  newly-converted  districts, 
adopted,  among  other  institutions,  that  of  metropoUtans ;  and 
regulations  were  passed  by  different  synods  confirmatory  of 
their  authority  j  but  many  causes  combined  to  accelerate  the 
downfall  of  an  institution,  when  rightly  administered,  most 
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valuable  and  important.  Under  the  Roman  empire^  the  ancient 
metropolitans  possessed  a  claim  to  authority^  from  the  re- 
cognised importance  of  their  cities^  which  their  recently  cre- 
ated brethren  could  not  hope  to  equal.  Personal  qualities^  not 
the  rank  of  episcopal  cities^  became  now  in  a  great  measure 
the  standard  by  which  the  importance  of  bishops  was  mea- 
sured. Their  own  national  spirit  of  independence  rendered 
the  Frank  bishops  indisposed  to  submit  to  the  authority  of 
their  metropolitans,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  latter  was 
facilitated  by  the  absence  of  the  propriety  and  legal  right 
which  had  attached  to  the  bishops  of  a  provincial  metropolis 
under  a  former  state  of  things. 

A  distant  despotism  was  deemed  less  irksome  than  limited 
rights  of  superintendence  exercised  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 
They  sought  protection  against  the  metropolitans  in  the  per- 
son of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  who  were  not  slow  to  avail  them- 
selves of  an  opening  so  full  of  promise  for  their  future  ascend- 
ency. The  neglect,  oppression,  and  tyranny  of  various 
metropolitans,  which  kindled  a  spirit  ultimately  fatal  to  their 
authority,  have  been  alleged  as  the  causes  of  the  dowiifall  of 
their  order.  This  explanation  is  in  part  correct,  but  the  effi- 
cient and  proximate  causes  of  their  decay  are  to  be  found,  as 
stated,  in  the  national  impatience  of  control  shown  by  the 
Frank  bishops,  on  the  one  hand ;  and,  on  the  other,  absence 
of  political  and  local  authority  in  the  newly-established  me- 
tropolitan sees.  Their  downfall  was  the  harbinger  of  the 
despotism  which  followed  in  the  centralization  of  vast  actual 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  already  formida- 
ble as  the  object  of  prescriptive  veneration*. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  to  study  aright  the  con- 
stitution of  the  church  dtuing  the  middle  ages,  those  steps 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of  which  led  to  the  establishment 

*  Walter's  Kirchcnrecbt  §.  148,  and  note  b.  Neander,  iii.  128,  ei  teq,  Gnizot, 
ii.  22-31.  "  L'^veque  de  Rome,  A&jk  en  possession  d'ane  grande  influence  la 
meme  ou  sa  supreiuatie  oflicielle  n'^tait  pas  reconnue,  combattait  avcc  ardeur 
retablisscmcnt  des  patriarches :  dans  les  Gaules,  son  babilet^  consista  k  faire 
passer  la  primatie  d'un  m^tropolitain  k  ]*autre,  k  empecher  qu'elle  ne  se  fixit 
long-temps  sur  le  meme  siege.  La  seule  circonstance  du  morcellement  dcs 
Gaules  en  ^tats  differens  Icur  devait  etre  fatale.  A  la  proTince  du  m^tropolitain 
de  Lyons,  par  exemple,  appartcnaient  des  6i^ues  dependant  du  royaume  des 
Vi&icoths  et  de  cclui  dcs  Francs,  et  qni  saisissaient  avec  empressement  ce  moven 
d'^bapper  K  son  ponvoir,  bien  wan  d'etre  scratenus  par  le  soayerain  temporel.^ 
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of  a  theocratic  fiystem^  uniting  tiie  whole  body  of  Christian 
people  in  obedience  to  one  visible  head^  or^  in  other  words, 
the  consoUdation  of  the  papal  power.  No  ordinary  degree  of 
historical  value  attaches  to  all  that  contributed  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  object,  which  had  floated  before  the  imagi- 
nation of  early  occupants  of  the  see  of  Rome  as  a  remote 
and  contingent  vision  of  glory,  until  the  events  of  following 
ages  had  brought  within  the  grasp  of  their  successors  the 
tangible  sceptre  which  was  to  rule  the  earth. 

Among  these  means,  whatever  was  the  object  with  which 
they  were  originally  composed,  the  false  decretals  stand  con- 
spicuously forward.  As  is  well  known,  a  collection  of  ecclesi- 
astical laws,  drawn  up  by  Dionysius  in  the  sixth  century,  con- 
taining papal  decretals  from  the  pontificate  of  Siricius,  was 
regarded  as  authoritative  in  the  Western  church. 

The  superiority  of  thecompilation  of  Dionysius  to  the  Trans- 
latioprisca,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  standard  of  reference, 
with  the  fact  of  its  compilation  in  Rome,  the  centre  of  govern- 
ment and  learning,  gave  to  his  work  a  currency  and  authority 
which  no  similar  collection  had  obtained.  Subsequent  popes, 
instead  of  referring  to  the  dociunents  deposited  in  their  ar- 
chives, quoted  the  decretal  epistles  of  their  predecessors  from 
this  collection.  It  is  to  be  traced  in  most  parts  of  the  Christ- 
ian world,  and  was  everywhere  regarded  as  authoritative.  The 
decretal  epistles  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  were  now  circulated 
for  the  first  time  in  a  clear,  accessible  and  methodized  shape, 
and  (what  must  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  nourish  feel- 
ings of  reverence  to  the  papal  see)  in  the  same  collection  and 
apparently  with  the  same  authority  as  the  decisions  of  synods. 
TTie  collection  was  framed  with  a  view  to  the  regulation  of 
church  discipline ;  but  it  would  be  \^Tong  to  infer  that  the  de- 
sign of  the  mighty  papacy  had  been  now  fully  laid :  many 
important  and  boding  symptoms,  it  is  true,  may  be  discerned 
anterior  to  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  but  these  are  isolated ; 
hitherto  there  was  no  attempt  at  systematic  domination. 

This  collection  of  Dionysius  had  subsequently  been  altered 
by  the  incorporation  of  rules  agreed  to  at  various  provincial 
Councils,  of  which  revisions  the  principal  were  those  belong- 
ing to  the  churches  of  Gaul  and  Spain :  among  the  latter  of 
these,  that  bearing  the  respectable  name  of  Isidore  of  Seville 
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was  best  known ;  its  date  may  be  fixed  from 
between  the  years  633  and  636.    This  collection  in  its  < 
ginal  foim^  like  that  of  Dionysius^  was  divided  into  two  pai 
the  first  containing  the  decisions  of  forty-five  synods  and  Co 
cils^  Greck^  African,  Gallic,  and  Spanish ;  the  second, 
hundred  and  two  decretal  epistles  of  bishops  of  Rome,  from 
pontificates  of  Damasus  and  Siricius.  The  documents  selec^^i^ 
prove  beyond  doubt  that  this  collection  of  Isidore  was  origr/ 
ally  intended  for  the  churches  of  Spain,  for  such  of  the  d 
cretal  epistles  contained  in  the  second  part*,  as  were  not  e 
tracted  from  the  earlier  work  of  Dionysius,  are  almost  excl 
sively  addressed  to  churches  and  bishops  of  that  counti^ 
Additional  confirmation  may  be  drawn  from  the  number      "^ 
Spanish  and  Gallic  Councils  contained  in  the  first  part,  whicr 
amount  to  twenty-six.  A  portion  of  Gaul,  it  should  be  recoL 
Icctcd,  was  for  a  long  period  united  with  Spain  under  the 
sway  of  the  Visigoths  f. 

In  the  ninth  century  there  appeared,  purporting  to  be  th< 
work  of  the  same  Isidore,  the  collection  of  decretals  empha 
tically  called  the  false.  The  ignorance  of  the  times  secured  cur^ 
rcncy  and  credence  to  a  forgery,  the  exceeding  falsehood  of 
which  is  only  equalled  by  the  clumsiness  of  its  execution. 
The  collections  subsequent  to  that  of  Dionysius  had  contained 
no  decretal  epistles  anterior  to  those  already  known,  but  this 
ascended  to  a  higher  date.  In  the  collection  thus  for  the  first 
time  made  known,  bishops  of  Rome  were  introduced  as  writing 
in  the  Frank  Latin  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  and  quo- 
ting from  a  Latin  version  of  the  scriptures  constructed  in  part 
from  that  of  St.  Jerome.  Zephyrinus,who  lived  at  the  close  of 
the  second  century,  is  represented  as  alluding  to  the  imperial 
precepts  forbidding  the  expulsion  of  bishops.  In  a  pretended 
epistle  of  Victor  relating  to  the  celebration  of  Easter,  Theo- 
philus,  an  early  bishop  of  Alexandria,  is  confounded  with  an- 
other bishop  of  Ca^sarea  about  A.  D.  400;  and  the  proofs  and 
illustrations  adduced  fi*om  scripture  are  in  many  places  marked 
by  the  grossest  ignorance  and  perversion.     Passages  occur 


*  Neander,  iv.  105. 

t  Neand.  iv.  100.  Spittler,  llist.  of  Canon  Law.   Werkc,  (1827)  1.  §  52;  56. 
Walter,  K.  §  84. 
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in  the  course  of  the  work  obviously  extracted  from  the  Bre- 
viarium  Aniani^  (a  work  unknown  until  the  sixth  century,)  as 
well  as  others  from  works  of  that  and  the  two  following 
centuries. 

According  to  the  earliest  manuscripts,  the  false  decretals 
consist  of  three  parts ;  the  first  comprising  (with  a  preface 
partly  taken  from  the  Spanish  collection  attributed  to  Isidore 
of  Seville,  and  some  introductory  fragments,)  the  apostolic 
canons,  followed  by  thirty  forged  epistles  of  the  earliest  popes, 
from  Clement  to  Melchiades,  who  died  in  313.  The  second 
part  commences  with  a  kind  of  preface,  followed  by  Constant 
tine's  pretended  act  of  donation,  two  other  introductory  ex- 
tracts, (from  the  Spanish  and  the  ancient  Gallic  collection  of 
the  fiflh  century,)  the  chief  portion  being  composed  of  the 
Greek,  African,  Gallic,  and  Spanish  Councils,  according  to  the 
enlarged  Spanish  collection  as  it  stood  in  683.  The  third 
part  contains,  with  a  preface  from  the  source  before  mentioned^ 
decretals  of  the  popes  in  chronological  order  from  Sylvester 
to  Gregory  II.,  thirty-five  of  which  are  forgeries,  and  various 
pretended  Councils.  The  collection  originally  terminated  with 
a  decree  of  Gregory  II.,  but  was  subsequently  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  fragments  from  one  author,  among  which  are  two 
Romish  Councils  attributed  to  Symmachus.  The  ground-work 
of  the  whole  is  the  Spanish  collection  called  that  of  Isidore. 

The  subjects  treated  in  the  false  decretals  are  multifarious 
— ^the  dignity  and  privileges  of  the  see  of  Rome,  the  higher 
branches  of  the  hierarchy,  accusations  and  persecutions  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy,  appeals  to  the  holy  see,  usurpations  of 
church  property,  ordination,  suffi^an  bishops,  parish  priests 
and  deacons,  baptism,  confirmation  and  marriage,  the  festival 
of  Easter,  the  finding  of  the  cross,  the  removal  of  the  bodies 
of  the  apostles,  the  chrism,  holy  water,  consecration  of  churches, 
blessing  of  fields  and  gardens,  and  of  consecrated  vessels 
and  garments.  Many  passages  relate  to  personal  matters  only, 
and  a  greater  number  are  no  more  than  religious  or  moral  ex- 
hortations expressed  in  general  terms*. 

From  being  appealed  to  as  authorities  by  bishops  and  Coun- 
cils in  the  Frank  dominions  in  support  of  church  discipline, 

*  Walter,  Kirchenrecht,  p.  159 — 161)  from  which  this  passage  is  taken  almost 
verbally. 
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and  copies  and  extracts  from  them  having  been  made^  the 
false  decretals^  in  the  twelfUi  century,  had  obtained  a  gradual 
circulation  in  Europe :  they  were  moreover  enlarged  by  new 
additions,  both  genuine  and  false,  the  order  being  changed  ii) 
several  places.  The  authorship  is  generally  attributed  to  Be- 
nedictus  Levita,  a  deacon  of  Mentz,  who  1ms  exposed  himself 
to  this  charge  from  the  large  quotations  from  this  work  in« 
troduced  into  the  collection  of  capitularies  drawn  up  by  him- 
self about  the  year  845,  in  a  tone  implying  a  large  participa- 
tion on  his  part  in  the  composition  of  the  former.  The  Frank 
origin  of  the  forgery,  however,  may  be  clearly  demonstrated 
from  a  survey  of  the  materials  used  in  the  compilation,  the 
country  of  the  earliest  manuscripts  of  the  collection,  and  the 
history  of  their  growth  into  authority.  Various  reasons  have 
been  assigned  for  the  compilation  of  these  decretals.  The 
truth  appears  to  be  divided  between  the  theory  that  they  were 
composed  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the  authority  of  provin- 
cial Councils  and  metropolitans,  and  a  later  one  that  the  im- 
mediate aim  of  the  author  was  the  exaltation  of  his  own  par- 
ticular church  (of  Mentz)  and  its  clergy.  Both  agree  tha' 
this  attempt  to  repel  one  formidable  power  ended  in  the  est' 
blishment  of  another  and  more  dangerous  one*. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  origin  and  contents  of  the 
mous  false  decretals.    Their  character,  borrowed,  garbled 
inaccurate,  sufficiently  establishes  the  fact,  that  theircor 
did  but  express  the  religious  and  ecclesiastical  sentim 
his  age.     Destitute  of  inventive  powers,  and  incapable 
ceiving  as  of  depicting  a  new  form  of  ecclesiastical  pc 
did  no  more  than  set  in  order  what  was  abeady  regarc' 
submissive  reverence  by  the  ignorance  of  the  time 
tale  of  the  false  decretals  is  only  a  chapter  in  the  \oi 
of  the  way  to  the  triumph  of  priestcraft  being  pa 
anterior  coiruptions,  the  selfishness  and  cowardic 
man  heart. 

As  the  course  of  the  narrative  has  been  in  f 
anticipated,  it  is  necessary  to  return  to  the  p 


*  Walter  Kircbenrecht,  %  89—92.  Knutt.  de  Fontibui 
Collect.  4.  Getting.  1832.,  p.  7, 13,  86,  89, 101.    Spittler,  i.  ' 
ii.  145.  Guizot,  Ui.  83.  The  ftCoou^ti  in  Matter  and  Mothei 
the  Utter  incorrect. 
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tween  the  troubled  days  of  Louis  the  Debonnair,  and  the  ac- 
cession of  Nicholas  I.  The  imperial  rights  were  recognised 
more  or  less  in  the  election  of  the  three  first  pontiffs  after 
the  decease  of  Charlemagne.  That  of  Stephen  IV.^  in  816^ 
took  place  in  the  presence  of  commissaries  of  Louis  the 
Debonnair,  to  whom  the  result  was  sent  for  confirmation. 
In  817  his  successor,  Pascal  I.,  craved  pardon  of  the  emperor 
for  having  omitted  this  step,  who  despatched  his  eldest  son^ 
Lothaire,  to  be  present  at  the  election  of  the  next,  Eugenius 
II.,  in  825,  in  order  to  take  measures  against  future  infringe- 
ment of  the  imperial  rights.  Eugenius  was  succeeded  in  827 
by  Valentine,  an  archdeacon,  who  died  in  a  few  weeks  afler 
his  elevation.  The  death  of  Charlemagne  was  the  signal 
for  the  Saracens  to  descend  upon  the  coasts  of  Italy.  Under 
the  feeble  and  despised  rule  of  his  degenerate  descendants^ 
it  became  the  task  of  the  bishops  to  find  means  for  repelling 
the  infidels  promptly  and  vigorously,  to  raise  money,  and  to 
equip  and  lead  fleets  and  armies.  Their  Frank  superiors  (for 
Gregory  IV.*  petitioned  the  emperor  to  confirm  his  election  )t 
proved  as  unable  to  protect  that  pontififand  his  two  successors 
as  the  Byzantine  emperors  had  been  found  before.  In  847^ 
after  wasting  the  coast,  and  compelling  the  inhabitants  of 
Civita  Vecchia  to  flee  to  the  forests,  the  Saracens  laid  siege  to 
Rome,  plundered  two  churches,  and  menaced  the  inhabitants 
with  the  extremities  of  conquest.  At  this  juncture,  Leo  I V.^ 
a  Roman,  was  hastily,  and  without  awaiting  imperial  confirm- 
ation, called  to  the  papal  chair,  then  vacant  by  the  decease  of 
Sergius  II.  Leo  amply  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  the  choice 
made  by  his  countrymen  in  their  hour  of  distress.  His  saintly 
honours  and  reputed  miracles  (recorded  by  the  pencil  of  Ra- 
phael) bear  testimony  to  the  holiness  of  his  character:  a 
surer  proof  of  his  merits  is  found  in  the  works  by  which  he 
studied  to  strengthen  and  adorn  the  city  which  he  had  deli- 
vered from  a  merciless  enemy,  the  improvements  of  his  domi- 
nions, and  the  policy  and  courage  which  marked  his  pursuit 


*  Hamburg  was  erected  into  an  archbishopric  in  831,  by  this  pope,  for  Ansgar, 
the  missionary  of  Sweden.  A  graphic  account  of  the  visit  of  the  heatben  king 
to  Ingelheim,  the  early  history  of  Ansgar,  and  his  missionary  travels,  is  given  in 
Strinnholm  Sevenska  Folkets  Ilistorie,  ii.  617.  It  is  told  more  succinctly  in 
Geijer,  S.  F.  H.  i.  127. 

t  Matter,  ii.  92,  who  quotes  De  Marca.  Dc  Gone.  Sac.  et  Imp.  1.  8.  c.  14. 
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of  the  Saracens.  The  Leonine  city  and  the  victory  of  Ostia 
are  more  real  monuments  of  the  greatness  and  patriotism  of 
Leo  IV*.  Between  his  decease,  in  855,  and  the  accession 
of  Nicholas  I.,  three  years  subsequently,  (passing  over  the 
fabulous  pontificate  of  Johannat^)  there  intervenes  the  brief 
and  insignificant  one  of  Benedict  III. :  that  of  Nicholas  was 
the  scene  of  events,  important  both  at  the  time,  and  not  less 
so  as  the  parents  of  others. 

Charlemagne  died  in  814,  leaving  to  his  eldest  son,  Louis, 
an  empire  extending  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Eyder,  from  Rome 
to  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  and  from  the  banks  of  the 
Theiss  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.     His  successor  was  a 
gentle  devotee,  incapable  of  holding  together  masses  endowed 
with  such  principles  of  mutual  repulsion  as  those  of  which 
his  subjects  consisted,  and  which  the  iron  sway  of  his  father 
had  alone  prevented  from  flying  asunder.     Neither  the  intel- 
lectual inferiority  of  Louis  the  Dcbonnair,  nor  the  ambition 
and  rivalry  of  his  sons,  can  be  justly  regarded  as  the  causes  of 
the  dismemberment  of  the  mighty  empire  of  Charlemagne. 
The  jealousies  of  the  different  races  would  have  rent  the  do 
minion  of  wiser  and  better  monarchs  than  those  who  fir 
rebelled  against  their  father,  and  subsequently  contend 
among  themselves  j:. 

In  the  wars  between  Louis  and  his  sons,  the  confident 
the  unhappy  father  reposed  entirely  upon  his  subjects  t 
east  of  the  Rhine.     The  Teutonic  tribes  united  with  t' 
scendants  of  their  Frank  enemies  to  maintain,  in  thepc 


*  Matter,  ii.  18.    Sismondi,  Rep.  ltd.  i.  93.    Gibbon,  c.  52. 

t  The  principal  authorities  on  both  sides  are  enumerated  in  a  note  t' 
Neander  discredits  the  story,  iv.  135,  note  1.    Gucrike,  an  author  nei^ 
ispng  nor  sceptical,  has  expressed  himself  as  follows,  K.  G .  430,  43 1 .  17 
is  said  to  have  been  occupied  between  the  pontificate  of  Leo  IV.  and 
by  a  female  pope.  According  to  an  old  tradition,  this  woman  was  a  n 
who  assumed  male  disguise,  and  studied  with  great  success  at  Athen 
quently  reported  to  have  obtained  so  high  a  degree  of  reputation  at  ^ 
been  elevated  to  the  papacy  under  the  name  of  John.    The  sto 
various  writers  from  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth 
addition  of  many  particulars. — Guerike  rejects  the  story  on  the 
1.  From  the  fact  of  200  years  elapsing  between  the  asserted  ev 
storical  notice  of  it.    2.  From  the  silence  on  this  head  of  the  m< 
writers  of  the  eastern  church,  during  the  ninth  and  following 
the  probable  origin  of  the  story  as  a  satire  on  the  debaucheri< 
XL,  and  XIL,  during  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century,  et^ 
c.  49,  notes,  for  a  denial  of  the  story. 

X  Thierry,  Lettres  sur  Tllistoire  de  France,  ed.  5Smc^  igf 
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Louis^  a  power  which  had  been  founded  by  German  valour. 
On  another  side,  the  original  people  of  Gaul  strove  to  over- 
throw the  imperial  government  thus  established  by  conquest, 
and  in  this  they  were  aided  by  the  Gallo-Frank  descendants  of 
the  conquerors  settled  among  them*.  Thus  far  the  influence 
of  the  antipathy  of  race  is  clear  and  undeniable :  it  is  less  ob^ 
vious  in  the  subsequent  quarrels  among  the  sons.  Separation 
had  then  become  the  primary  object  of  the  contending  parties, 
the  imperial  dignity  having  possibly  lost  much  of  its  irksome 
grandeur  in  the  hands  of  the  feeble  son  and  grandson  of  Charle- 
magne f.  At  Verdun,  in  843,  the  following  partition  of  the 
empire  was  agreed  to.  Lothaire,  the  eldest,  with  the  title  of 
emperor,  took  Italy,  except  Calabria,  with  Provence,  Dauphin^, 
Savoy,  Switzerland,  Franche-Comte,  a  part  of  Burgundy,  Lor- 
raine t,  Alsace,  and  a  part  of  the  Low  Countries  §.  The  Teu- 
tonic population,  which  from  supporting  the  imperial  dignity  in 
the  person  of  Louis  had  recently  opposed  it  in  that  of  Lothaire, 
was  assigned  to  Louis :  his  dominions,  under  the  title  of  old 
France,  occupied  the  country  between  the  Rhine,  the  Elbe, 
and  the  Alps.  Charles  the  Bald  took  as  new  France  the  re- 
gions lying  between  the  rivers  Scheldt,  Maese,  Saone,  Rhone, 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Ebro,  and  the  ocean  ||. 

The  firm  front  opposed  to  invaders  by  Leo  IV.  could  not 
fail  to  produce  a  moral  effect  highly  advantageous  to  the 
papal  dignity  in  those  troubled  days,  when  the  evils  of  inva- 
sion, reported  to  have  been  foretold  by  Charlemagne,  were 
coming  to  pass.  At  a  distance  from  their  see,  the  popes 
were  treated  as  equals:  no  higher  rank  was  attributed  to 
them  by  the  independent  clergy  of  France.     Gregory  IV. 


*  Thierry,  191.     Schmidt,  Geschichtc  von  Frankreich,  p.  166. 

t  Thierry,  192 — 203,  (a most  Iftarned,  instructive,  and  g^phic  passage).  Guizot, 
ii.  441-449. 

X  Thierry,  205.  "  Ce  nom  resta  dans  la  suite  attache  a  une  partie  des  provinces 
septentrionales  de  Tancienne  Gaule,  qu'on  appelait  en  langue  Tudesque,  Lotherin- 
gherike,  royaume  des  enfans  de  Lother,  ct  en  Latin  Lotharingia,  dont  nous  avous 
fait  Lorraine." 

§  ThieiTy,  204.  "  Cette  longue  bande  de  territoire  coroprenant  quatre  populations 
et  quatre  langues  differentcs,  [Italian,  Romanesque,  Frank  and  Teutonic,]  formait 
une  division  entierement  factice  ct  de  nature  K  ne  pouvoir  se  perpetuer." 

II  Thierry.  "  II  est  probable  que  c'est  alors  que  s*introduisaient  dans  le  langage 
des  denominations  de  nouvelle  France,  pour  designer  le  royaume  de  Kale,  et 
d'andenne  France,  pour  designer  celui  de  Lodewig."  Raumer,  G.  der  H.  i.  12. 
Guizot,  IL  427. 
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when  present  in  that  country  during  the  quarrels  of  Louis 
the  Debonnair  with  his  sons^  was  apparently  threatened  with 
deposition^  and  undoubtedly  with  excommunication^  should 
he  persevere  in  his  uncalled-for  interference.  The  active  and 
experienced  Wala^  abbot  of  Corbie,  and  Agobard^  the  zealous 
archbishop  of  Lyons,  were  formidable  antagonists  to  the 
growth  of  Romish  usurpation.  Drogo,  bishop  of  Metz,  en- 
countered an  opposition  to  the  vicariage  conferred  upon  him 
by  Sergius  IL  of  a  character  so  determined  as  to  induce  him 
to  resign  it.  Thus  early  did  the  Gallican  spirit  display  it- 
self. The  pontificate  of  Nicholas  L,  destined  to  witness 
greater  and  more  enduring  advances  made  by  the  papal  power 
than  any  which  had  preceded  it,  extends  from  858  to  867. 
Nicholas  succeeded  in  asserting  the  authority  of  the  false  de- 
cretals, gaining  at  the  same  time  for  himself  the  reputation  of 
a  protector  of  oppressed  innocence,  and  throwing  the  charge 
of  tergiversation  and  inconsistency  upon  his  antagonists,  the 
French  bishops,  in  their  interested  opposition  to  a  standard 
to  which  they  had  themselves  appealed.  In  the  words  of  a 
contemporary  writer,  he  unwillingly  left  his  cloister  to  be- 
come the  spiritual  head  of  a  wicked  world,  where  he  bore  him- 
self in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah.  The  great  events  of 
his  pontificate  are  his  victories  over  Lothaire  II.  of  Lorrain 
(the  great  grandson  of  Charlemagne),  and  Hincmar,  arch? 
shop  of  Rheims. 

Lothaire  had  repudiated  his  wife  Teutberga,  a  Burgun' 
princess,  on  doubtful  charges,  for  the  purpose  of  marryir 
paramour  Waldrada,  niece  of  Teutgaud,  archbishop  of  T 
and  sister  of  Giinther,  archbishop  of  Cologne.     Thf 
lates  having  pronounced  a  sentence  of  divorce  in  Cour 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  hapless  Teutberga  appealec 
cholas.    Two  legates  were  especially  despatched  to  I 
but  in  a  Council  held  at  Metz,  in  863,  at  which  thej* 
the  former  sentence  was  confirmed,  with  their  co! 
obtained,  as  was  suspected,  by  bribery.     But  N' 
clear-sighted  and  firm,  even  in  the  presence  of  ar 
emperor  Louis,  who  menaced  him  in  Rome, 
voice  was  loud  against  the  legates,  the  archbisV 
and  his  paramour.     Nicholas  annulled  without 
proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Metz,  deposec' 
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Gunther^  finally  compelled  Lothaire  to  take  back  his  wlfe^ 
and  sent  Waldrada  to  Rome^  there  to  atone  by  penance  for 
her  crimes.  The  death  of  Nicholas  alone  prevented  him  from 
taking  vengeance  on  the  brutal  Lothaire  for  his  subsequent 
cruelties  to  Teutberga, 

A  like  result  awaited  Nicholas  in  his  dispute  with  Hincmar^ 
archbishop  of  Rheims,  for  many  years  the  most  influential 
churchman  at  the  court  of  France^  and  a  strenuous  defender 
of  the  independence  of  the  Gallican  church.  Rothad^  bishop 
of  Soissons,  on  the  ground  of  some  difference  with  his  metro- 
politan^ Hincmar^  was  deposed  by  a  synod  in  863^  although 
he  had  appealed  to  Nicholas.  The  proceedings  of  the  synod 
being  laid  before  the  pope^  he  required  that  Hincmar  should 
either  reinstate  the  deposed  bishop,  or  that  Rothad  should 
repair  to  Rome,  to  submit  the  case  to  the  only  competent  legal 
authority,  namely  his  own,  as  pope.  In  this  demand,  alike 
contrary  to  the  constitutions,  precedents,  and  usages  of  the 
church,  Nicholas  was  borne  out  by  the  voice  of  the  people 
and  by  the  goodness  of  his  cause.  Rothad  was  restored  to 
his  see  in  865,  and,  as  has  been  truly  said,  a  victory  was  ob- 
tained over  national  churches,  in  the  person  of  Hincmar,  and 
another  over  temporal  sovereigns,  in  that  of  Lothaire 'I'. 

The  policy  of  Nicholas  was  essentially  clear-sighted.  But 
this  quality  is  perhaps  less  apparent  in  the  latter  and  more 
violent  part  of  his  quarrel  with  Photius,  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. In  the  earlier  part  he  had  shown,  as  on  all  occa- 
sions, that  flattery  was  wasted  upon  one  so  thoroughly  alive  to 
the  true  interests  of  the  see  of  Rome.  A  vague  and  general 
notion  had  prevailed  of  the  superior  authority  of  the  canons, 
discipline,  and  general  laws  of  the  church  to  that  of  the 
popes.  Towards  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  the  popes, 
from  holding  a  secondary  place,  are  found  to  have  achieved  a 
triumph  t  over  temporal  sovereigns  and  ecclesiastical  inde- 
pendence. For  their  authority  over  temporal  sovereigns,  they 
were  indebted  to  the  deference  paid  to  them  and  the  powers 
delegated  by  the  first  Frank  emperors.   With  a  good  cause, 


*  Guizot,  ill.  89—91.    Neandcr,  iv.  122,  123. 

t  Ranke,  ii.  22.  '*  In  dem  vedr&ngtesten  Moment  hat  seine  Gewalt  in  einem 
frischen  Boden  Wunel  geichlagen :  ids  sie  zu  dem  Untergtnge  bestimmt  schieOf 
hat  sie  sich  auf  lange  Zeitraume  festgesteUt.'' 
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and  the  strong  support  of  public  opinion^  Nicholas  success- 
fully called  upon  Lothaire  to  submit  to  the  sentence  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  in  conformity  with  the  enactments  of  his 
ancestors,  if  he  wished  to  preserve  the  main  support  of  his 
throne*. 

The  distinction  between  the  spiritual  and  secular  powers, 
which  the  Frank  bishops  anxiously  laboured  to  establish,  in 
the  hope  of  protecting  the  interests  of  the  church  from  royal 
and  noble  aggression,  as  well  as  the  jealousy  with  which  the 
metropolitans  were  directly  regarded,  contributed  to  swell  the 
papal  power.    The  line  above  alluded  to  once  recognised,  the 
highest  judicial  authority  seemed  naturally  to  pass  from  the 
temporal  to  the  ecclesiastical  sovereign,  the  pope.    Nor  when 
the  authority  of  this  ecclesiastical  chief  was  constantly  recog- 
nised in  the  multitude  of  petty  appeals  sent  for  his  decision, 
could  the  shrewd  pontiff  fail  to  remark  on  the  inconsist- 
ency of  withdrawing  from  his  judgment  to  that  of  the  ano- 
malous and  unrecognised  metropolitans  the  important  suits 
of  the  bishops,  who  were  as  the  pillars  of  God's  church f. 
Such  was  the  course  successfully  pursued  by  this  ambitiouF 
priest.     Even  had  the  spirit  of  the  times  been  favourable  t 
the  cause  of  the  bishops,  an  attack  on  the  genuineness  of  t* 
decretals  (the  armoury  of  Nicholas)  would  have  been  of 
avail  to  those  who,  when  it  served  their  purpose,  had  m« 
free  use  of  what  they  now  sought  to  condemn. 

Leaving  for  the  present  this  sketch,  to  be  carried  forwar 
some  futm'C  occasion,  through  the  pontificates  of  Gregory 
and  Innocent  III.,  to  the  days  of  the  councils  and  th 
terial  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  we  will  pro 
matter  possibly  more  interesting  to  the  general  reader, 
we  suspect,  is  accurately  known  in  this  country  rr 
the  origin,  history,  and  present  condition  of  the  bor 
dinals,  the  papal  congregations,  and  judicial  tribur 
apostolic  legates  and  vicars,  with  their  present  r 
and  privileges.   The  following  sketch  of  these  imp 

*  "  Quibus  usi  patres  vestri  omne  suarum  dignitatum  incren 
gloriam  perceperunt."    Ep.  30.,  quoted  by  Neander,  iv.  125. 

t  *'  Absurdum  est  enim,  ut  laicos  quosque  et  miniiuos,  qu 
vestris,  nostro  mittatis  judicandos  judicio,  et  addatis  quotidianc 
pos,  qui  praecipua  ecclesiae  membra  sunt,  veetnc  subdatis  delif 
Quoted  by  Neander,  iv.  124. 
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tionaries  and  institutions  may  not  be  altogether  destitute  of 
interest.  We  give  it  on  the  authority  and  almost  in  the  very 
words  of  Walter,  whose  work  we  most  earnestly  recommend 
to  the  attention  of  our  clerical  readers,  for  its  legal  and  ar- 
chaeological merits.  We  wish  (with  all  respect  to  the  since- 
rity and  talents  of  the  author)  that  it  was  by  a  few  shades  less 
hierarchical  in  its  colouring.  Walter's  view  of  the  church 
of  England  is  curious,  as  illustrating  the  difference  produced 
by  the  point  of  vision  in  the  general  effect  of  a  prospect.  He 
considers  that  (to  borrow  the  term  from  his  countrymen)  as 
but  a  ^^  weichbild/^  which  Anglo- Catholics  in  the  phrase  of  the 
day  would  consider  as  bearing  all  the  essential  notes  of  spi- 
ritual truth  and  originality.  But  we  are  straying  to  the  con- 
fines of  polemics  from  our  promised  paraphrase  of  Walter. 

The  cardinals  originally  were  no  more  than  the  local 
clergy,  acting,  conformably  to  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
church,  as  assessors  or  councillors  of  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
The  priests  and  deacons  composing  this  presbytery  or  senate 
were,  in  the  first  instance,  united  in  the  same  church  with 
their  bishop ;  but  the  nmnber  of  churches  at  Rome  in  which 
the  sacraments  were  administered  amounted,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, to  twenty-five,  and,  after  the  fifth  century,  to  twenty- 
eight.  In  each  of  these,  in  addition  to  other  priests  and  dea- 
cons, a  chief  priest  was  permanently  settled.  An  ecclesia- 
stical division  of  the  city  of  Rome  into  seven  districts  took 
place  at  a  very  early  period ;  to  each  of  which,  by  a  regulation 
of  pope  Fabian  (about  a.d.  240),  a  local  deacon  [diaconus 
regionarius)  was  appointed,  for  the  inspection  of  charitable 
institutions,  and  similar  ofiicial  duties.  Occupying  perma- 
nent stations  {tituli)  in  the  church,  these  thirty-five  function- 
aries came  gradually  to  be  distinguished  by  appropriate  titles 
from  the  other  clergy  in  Rome.  Bishops,  presbyters,  and 
deacons,  formally  inducted  into  the  charge  of  any  particular 
church,  were  generally  termed  cardinales,  in  opposition  to 
the  itinerant  or  provisional  clergy.  Thus  arose  their  titles 
of  cardinal-presbyters  and  deacons;  and  as  the  principal 
clergy  of  the  city,  they  constituted  the  council  of  its  bishop. 
About  the  ninth  century,  seven  neighbouring  bishops,  whose 
power  and  dignity  were  then  augmented,  being  drawn  into 
nearer  intercoxu^e  with  the  capital,  prefixed  the  title  of  car- 
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dinal  to  their  own ;  and  the  ecclesiaBtical  division  of  the  city 
having  been  superseded  by  the  political  one,  into  fourteen 
districts,  originally  made  by  Augustus,  the  original  number  of 
cardinal-deacons  is  found  to  be  doubled,  subsequently  to  the 
eleventh  century.  This  body  was  still  further  augmented,  at 
the  same  time,  by  the  addition  of  the  four  palatine  deacons 
who  assisted  the  pope  in  the  service  of  the  Lateran  church. 

Thus    gradually  augmented,  the    number    of   cardinals 
amoimted  to  fifty-three.     No  distinction  was  necessarily  at- 
tached to  the  title ;  the  rank  of  the  cardinals,  among  them- 
selves and  with  regard  to  the  clergy  at  large,  being  regulated 
by  their  other  preferment ;  but  their  important  station,  and 
the  fact  of  the  election  of  the  pope  being  lodged  exclu- 
sively in  their  hands 'i',  secured  to  the  cardinals  so  high  a  de- 
gree of  veneration,  as  to  entitle  them  to  precedence  of  arch- 
bishops and  the  Latin  patriarchs.     Pius  IV.  forbade  in  1567/ 
the  assumption  of  the  title  of  cardinal  by  any  other  spiritufi 
persons t*    The  nomination  of  the  cardinals  has  been  vestei 
in  the  pope,  with  an  express  understanding  that  he  shall  sf 
lect  the  parties  best  qualified,  and  without  an  unfair  preferen 
of  any  particular  kingdom.     Some  of  the  European  soverei' 
have  been  allowed  the  privilege  of  recommending  candid 
for  this  dignity.     Their  nimiber,  which,  by  the  decision  r 
council  of  Basle,  had  been  limited  to  twenty-four,  for  th 
pose  of  avoiding  imnecessary  expense,  was  settled  by 
of  Sixtus  V.  in  1586,  at  seventy,  consisting  of  fourtce 
cons,  fifty  priests,  and  six  bishops,  (two  of  the  sees,  tr 
this  dignity  attached,  having  since  become  united), 
serve  some  semblance  of  the  object  of  their  origin? 
tion,  the  priests  and  deacons  assumed  their  style  f 
recognised  church  in  Rome,  in  connexion  with  wh 
especial  rights  were  reserved  to  them. 

The  cardinals  are  strictly  to  be  considered  as 
and  councillors  of  the  pope ;  the  relations  betwee 
themselves  are  to  be  in  an  evangelical  spirit  of  f 


*  The  declaration  to  this  effect  of  Nicholas  II.,  1059,  was 
rened  on  many  occasions,  as  in  the  cases  of  Urban  II.,  Gel 
and  Celestinc  II.,  bat  was  regarded  at  last  as  binding. 

t  The  archbishops  of  Ravenna  (in  1207)  and  Mihm  were 
the  title  of  cardinal.    Raumer,  U.,  vL  70,  who  quotes  Fantr 
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nesB.  The  discussion  and  despatch  of  ecclesiastical  affairs 
are  carried  on  at  the  regular  or  private  consistories ;  but  in 
addition  to  these  are  others^  called  extraordinary  or  solemn^ 
to  which  other  prelates  are  admissible^  and  are  intended  for 
state  audiences  and  similar  public  ceremonies.  During  the 
period  intervening  between  the  death  of  a  pope  and  the  elec- 
tion of  his  successor^  the  functions  of  the  cardinals  are  in 
abeyance^  except  with  regard  to  the  matter  last  named ;  public 
business  and  the  government  being  carried  on  by  the  cardinal- 
treasurer,  conjointly  with  the  first  of  each  of  the  three  orders 
in  their  college.  From  the  thirteenth  century,  it  has  been  the 
practice  of  most  Roman  Catholic  states  to  appoint  one  of  the 
cardinals  protector  of  their  interests.  The  ecclesiastical  rank 
of  the  cardinals  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  pope ;  their 
political  importance  depends  upon  the  practice  of  particular 
countries.  The  badges  of  their  rank  are  the  red  hat  conferred 
upon  them  by  Innocent  IV.  in  1245,  and  the  title  of  "  most 
eminent/^  by  Urban  VIII.,  to  place  them  on  an  equality  with 
the  spiritual  electors.  Their  persons  are  declared  to  be  invi- 
olable, under  the  most  severe  ecclesiastical  penalties.  By  the 
canons  of  the  council  of  Trent,  their  life  and  manners  are  re- 
quired to  be  exemplary  in  a  degree  corresponding  to  their 
exalted  station. 

From  the  members  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  are  selected 
different  congregations,  both  temporary  and  permanent.  The 
last  were  mostly  instituted  by  Sixtus.  Of  these  boards, 
the  functions  relate  to  the  proper  see  of  Rome,  and  to  the  af- 
fairs of  the  papal  temporalities,  but  principally  to  the  general 
government  of  the  church.     Such  are  the  following : 

1.  The  congregatio  consistorialisj  for  preparing,  in  the  first 
instance,  matters  for  discussion  in  the  consistories.  This 
congregation  was  estabUshed  by  Sixtus  V.,  but  put  on  a  more 
regular  footing  by  Clement  IX. 

2.  The  congregatio  S.  officii  sive  inquisitioniSy  for  the  exa- 
mination and  passing  judgement  on  reputed  errors  in  doc- 
trine. An  extraordinary  commission  was  founded  in  the  first 
instance  by  Paul  IIL,  in  1542,  as  the  supreme  general  tribu- 
nal for  the  punishment  of  heresy.  Its  powers  were  extended 
by  Pius  IV.  and  V.,  and  it  was  erected  into  a  permanent 
congregation  by  Sixtus  V.,  consisting,  among  other  officials. 
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of  twelve  cardinals^  a  commissary  or  ordinary  judge,  with  his 
assessor,  consultoreSy  appointed  by  the  direct  nomination  of 
the  pope  from  the  most  learned  theologians  and  canonists, 
qualificatoreSy  for  responding  to  questions  proposed,  and  coun- 
sel for  the  accused.  The  pope  presides  in  person  at  the  prin- 
cipal sittings  of  this  body*. 

3.  The  congregatio  Tindicis,  established  by  Pius  V.  and 
Sixtus  v.,  for  the  relief  of  the  preceding  one,  by  examining 
works  of  suspicious  character. 

4.  The  congregatio  concilii  THdentini  interpretum^  originally 
instituted  by  Pius  IV.  to  watch  the  execution  of  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  privHege  of  interpretation  was 
conferred  upon  it  by  Pius  V.  and  Sixtus  Vt- 

5.  The  congregatio  sacronim  rituum,  established  by  Sixtus 
v.  for  liturgical  matters  and  canonizations. 

6.  The  congregatio  depropaganddfide  (missionary},foundcd 
by  Gregory  XV.  in  1622,  and  enlarged  by  Sixtus  V. 

7.  The  congregatio  super  negotiis  episcoporum  and  super 
negotiis  regulariuniy  originally  established  as  two  separate  col- 
leges, but  subsequently  consoUdated  by  Sixtus  V. 

8.  The  congregatio  immunitatum  et  controversiarum  Juris^ 
dictionalium,  founded  by  Urban  VIII. 

9.  The  congregatio  examinis  episcoporum,  for  the  examina- 
tion of  bishops  elect.  Its  proceedings  are  conducted  in  the 
presence  of  the  pope. 

10.  The  congregation,  established  in  1669  by  Clement  IX., 
to  prevent  abuses  with  regard  to  reUcs  and  indulgences. 

The  increase  of  business  experienced  at  Rome  as  the  papal 
power  continued  to  advance,  led  to  a  corresponding  augment- 
ation  among  the  officials.  These  were,  in  the  first  instance,  or 
ganized  according  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  courts  of  Ron] 
and  Byzantium,  and  subsequently  of  the  middle  ages.     I 
course  of  time  corruptions  and  abuses  arose,  which  led  to  n 
cessary  reforms  on  the  part  of  the  popes.    These  were  co 


*  Ck)mpare  Raumcr,  H.  iii.  291,  iv.  288,  for  the  earlier  Inquisition;  Ra 
ii.  206,  for  the  proceedings  of  Caraffa  (Paul  III.) ;  and  the  article  "  Inquis' 
Spanische,"  in  the  Conversations'  Lexicon. 

t  Walter,  p.  247.  Pius  IV.  established,  in  1564,  a  congregation  of  ca- 
for  the  purpose  mentioned.  Sixtus  V.  declared  their  decisions  to  be  bine 
doubtful  cases  in  matters  of  discipline,  where  the  pope  had  been  previous! 
suited.  0. 
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menced  as  early  as  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  but  not  carried 
on  with  vigour  until  that  of  Pius  IV.,  and  continued  in  the 
same  spirit  by  Pius  V.,  Sixtus  V.,  Paul  V.,  Alexander  VIL, 
Innocent  XI.,  and  XII.  All  were  surpassed  by  the  searching 
zeal  of  Benedict  XIV.,  on  whose  foundations  subsequent  pon- 
tiffs have  continued  to  build.  These  boards  of  government 
are  of  two  kinds,  executive  and  judicial,  or  the  curia  ffratia 
Sindjusiitue. 

I.  The  first  contains  the  following  divisions : 

The  Romish  Chancery  is  intended  for  the  despatch  of 
matters  previously  discussed  by  the  cardinals  in  consistory. 
Its  president  was  formerly  styled  ScriniaritiSy  librarian  or 
chancellor.  The  archchancellorship  in  the  eleventh  century 
was  bestowed  as  an  honorary  distinction  upon  the  archbi- 
shop of  Cologne,  in  whose  name  all  papers  were  signed  by 
the  acting  chancellor;  who  probably  for  this  reason  has  from 
the  twelfth  century,  used  only  the  title  of  vice-chancellor.  At 
a  later  period  under  the  pontificate  of  Bonifiace  VIII.,  one  of 
the  cardinals  was  appointed  to  this  ofHce,  having  under  him 
a  director  of  the  Chancery  {cancellaria  regens)  and  numerous 
other  officials. 

The  business  of  the  officers  connected  with  the  ^^  Dataria 
Romana^^  relates  to  the  disposal  of  the  benefices  reserved  to 
the  pope,  and  dispensations,  in  cases  where  secrecy  is  not  re- 
quired. The  functions  of  this  court  were  discharged  originally 
by  a  prothonotary  or/?rtmicmt«*,also  styled  Con-rector  of  the 
Roman  chancery,  whose  duty  was  to  record,  according  to  the 
written  reply  of  the  pope,  that  the  petition  had  been  granted, 
or  datumy  whence  the  name  of  the  court  was  derived.  This 
consists,  at  present,  of  the  prodataritis  (a  cardinal)  and  other 
officers. 

Such  absolutions  and  dispensations  (the  latter  pro  foro 
iniemo  only)  as  are  reserved  to  the  pope,  are  issued  by  the 
^^  Pcmitentiaria  Romana/^  under  the  direction  of  the  grand 
penitentiary  (also  a  cardinal)  and  several  prelates.  A  proper 
selection  of  the  members  of  this  court  is  considered  of  the 
last  importance. 

The  papal  finances,  originally  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  archdeacon,  are  now  under  that  of  the  Camera  Ro- 
mana,  composed  of  the  cardinal-chamberlain,  an  auditor^ 
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(who  presides  over  a  separate  tribunal,  with  extensive  j 
and  distinct  officers,)  a  treasurer,  and  twelve  clerks. 

The  papal  cabinet,  from  which  are  issued  the  bul 
briefs  relating  to  foreign  correspondence,  is  represen 
the  Secretaria  Apostolica,  to  which  belong  the  two  cai 
discharging  the  offices  of  secretary  of  state  and  secrd 
brevium. 

II.  The  second,  or  judicial  branch,  contains  three 
or  offices,  of  which  the  first,  or  Rota  Romanay  is  the  li 
judicial  tribunal  in  the  church  of  Rome.    The  origin 
name  is  uncertain,  having  been  variously  derived  fro 
rotation  of  business,  the  circular  arrangements  of  the 
or  the  figure  of  a  wheel  in  the  carpet  or  pavement.     ( 
the  earliest  ordinances  relating  to  it  was  issued  by  John  '. 
The  number  of  its  members  or  auditors  was  fixed  by 
IV.  at  twelve,  selected  from  the  natives  of  different  cou 
but  drawing  their  salaries  exclusively  from  the  pope, 
are  subdivided  into  three  senates,  each  containing  a  re 
or  panenSf  and  three  correspondentes.  Besides  these,  ] 
and  advocates  are  attached  to  this  court,  for  carrying 
various  suits.  The  decisions  of  the  Rota  are  considere< 
portant  as  to  have  been  several  times  collected ;  its  j 
tion  comprising  disputes  and  questions  both  civil  an 
siastical.  In  the  second  court,  called  that  of  Siffnaiurr 
appeals  to  the  papal  clemency  are  heard  by  the  po] 
son,  and  certain  cardinals  and  prelates  chosen  by  h 
third  court  o(Signatura  Justitimh  principally  conce 
the  admissibility  of  certain  appeals  to  the  pope.     I 
is  president,  with  a  committee  of  twelve  prelates  ar 
referendaries*. 

The  papal  envoys  arc  styled  legates  or  nuncios, 
found  at  the  court  of  Byzantium  under  the  nami 
siarii  or  respondenteSf  in  the  fourth  century,  but  wi 
and  official  influence  on  the  ecclesiastical  affairs 
pire.  It  was  not  until  aflcr  an  interval  of  five  ce 
the  increasing  power  of  the  popes  first  enabled  ' 
extraordinary  envoys  to  provincial  s}Tiods  am 

*  Yoig:t  (Stinimcn  aus  Rom  ul)er  dcii  papstlichen  llof  in 
Jahrliundcrt)  has  collected  many  curious  aiul  interesting  part 
thete  courts,  tlie  character  of  the  functionaries,  and  their  procct 
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where  particular  reaaons  made  their  interference  necessary. 
Nicholas  II.  and  Alexander  II.  in  the  eleventh  century, 
despatched  similar  representatives  for  inquiring  into  and  sup- 
pressing heresies,  a  practice  of  too  great  value  to  the  interest 
of  the  papal  chair  to  be  neglected  by  Gregory  YII.  Besides 
precedence  and  the  presidency  at  synods  and  provincial 
Councils,  these  functionaries  laid  claim  to  judicial  povt^ers  of 
an  extent  so  formidable,  as  led  to  an  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  prelates  whose  diocesan  authority  was  thus  invaded. 
Several  effected  a  perpetual  union  of  the  ofEce  of  legates  with 
their  respective  sees. 

Of  legates,  there  were,  during  the  middle  ages,  two  classes ; 
the  first,  consisting  of  those  holding  office,  as  the  possessors  of 
an  archiepiscopal  see,  such  as  Rheims,  Canterbury,  and  York ; 
the  second,  of  legates  especially  despatched /rom  the  side  of 
the  pope,  (according  to  an  expression  used  at  a  very  early 
period).  The  jurisdiction  of  both  classes  as  representatives 
of  the  pope  was  clearly  defined,  and  concurrent  in  the  first 
instance  with  that  of  the  bishops.  In  the  case  of  the  first- 
mentioned  or  permanent  class,  as  in  the  parallel  one  of  the 
Palgraves")^,  the  legatine  authority  became  gradually  titular; 
while  to  the  second,  or  legates  a  latere,  especial  privileges  were 
reserved;  such  as  those  of  granting  certain  dispensations, 
confirming  elections  of  bishops  and  ^bots,  and  (if  of  cardinal 
rank)  of  filling  up  vacant  benefices.  The  powers  of  a  legate 
of  the  first  class  sunk  into  abeyance  during  the  presence  of 
one  a  latere,  as  likewise  the  privilege,  ordinarily  enjoyed 
by  archbishops  and  patriarchs,  of  having  a  cross  borne  be- 
fore them.  To  matters  of  primary  importance  solely  their 
jurisdiction  did  not  extend,  as  the  division  or  union  of  sees, 
the  translation  or  deposition  of  bishops ;  but  restrictions  were 
gradually  placed  on  their  authority,  and  its  valid  exercise 
was  made  dependent  (as  in  England,  France,  and  Spain,) 
upon  the  assent  of  the  sovereign.  Their  concurrent  juris- 
diction with  the  bishops  was  subsequently  abolished  by  the 
Council  of  Trent:  in  other  respects  the  relations  of  the  office 
continued  unaltered.     Various  permanent  nuncioships  have 


*  Compare  Raamer,  H.  v.  49,  ami  for  the  advantages  which  might  have  ac* 
cnicd  to  the  papacy  ftom  this  office^  vi.  77 f  78.  G.  d. 
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been  since  established,  either  from  some  political  embassies 
assuming  this  character,  or  from  an  increased  degree  of  spi- 
ritual superintendence  being  considered  necessary*. 

According  to  their  present  constitution,  the  apostolic  le- 
gates and  representatives  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  : 

I.  The  Jiereditary  legates  hold  their  office  by  virtue  of  some 
other  ecclesiastical  dignity,  as  the  archbishops  of  Cologne 
and  Prague  in  Germany,  but  with  merely  titular  honours. 
The  king  of  Sicily  possesses  within  his  dominions  the  title  of 
apostolic  legate,  the  functions  of  which  are  discharged  by  a 
particular  tribunal.  This  privilege,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the 
Sicilian  monarchy  is  founded  upon  a  bull  of  Urban  II.  issued 
to  Roger  in  1099,  and  expressly  confirmed  by  Benedict  XIII. 
in  1728. 

II.  Of  the  actual  papal  commissioners  there  are  three  ranks : 
Those  of  the  first  rank,  or  legates  a  latere^  are  chosen  from 
among  the  cardinals,  receiving  their  instructions  directly  from 
the  pope,  for  extraordinary  or  important  missions.     For  the 
office  of  nuncios,  or  those  of  the  second  class,  and  occasionally 
furnished  with  legatine  powers  a  latere,  other  prelates  besides 
cardinals  are  eligible.    Their  appointments  are  either  tempo- 
rary or  permanent,  their  powers  being  regulated  by  special 
instructions,  and  the  permission  of  exercising  them  obtained 
by  assent  of  the  government  of  the  country  in  questior 
Their  ordinary  duties  are  less  concerned  with  the  intern 
administration  of  the  church  than  with  the  necessary  comn 
nications  between  different  courts,  in  which  they  are  the  di 
matic  agents.    The  internuncios,  or  residents,  constitut 
third  class. 

III.  Apostolic  vicars  are  appointed  in  default  of  epis^ 
superintendence,  cum  potestate  legati  a  latere,  either 
lutely,  or  where  such  jurisdiction  has  been  interrup 
desuetude  or  dissolution  of  the  chapter.   They  are  nor 
on  the  ground  of  the  pope's  general  right  of  supervisi( 
lapsed  right  of  appointment. 

Such  is  the  old  but  still  existing  constitution  of  tV 

*  Permanent  nuncioships  were  established  at  Vienna  in  1581 ;  C 
Lucerne,  1586 ;  Brussels,  1597  ;  and  Munich  in  1785.  For  the  disf 
with  the  history  of  this  last,  and  for  some  particulars  of  the  othen 
IV.  372. 
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grades  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  as  we  collect  from  the  work 
before  us.  The  time  has  been  when  the  world's  wealth  and 
the  world's  power  were  more  absolutely  within  the  control  of 
these  Papal  councils  than  they  ever  will  be  again ;  but,  un- 
like most  of  the  powers  which  have  ruled  the  earth,  the  Roman 
administration  has  outlived  its  own  spiritual  empire.  In  spite 
of  all  adversities, — the  hostility  of  the  schismatic,  and  the 
contumely  of  princes  still  professing  fidelity  to  the  church — . 
these  institutions  have  retained  a  hold  upon  the  majority  of 
the  Christian  world,  which,  by  their  alliance  with  new  secular 
elements,  may  destine  them  to  act  no  unimportant  part  in  the 
changes  of  the  time. 


Article  II. 

1.  The  City  of  the  Czar.     By  Thomas  Raikes,  Esq.   Lon-* 

don:  Bentley.    1838. 

2.  Recollections  of  a  Tour  in  the  North  of  Europe.    By  the 

Marquis  op  Londonderry.    London:  Bentley. 

3.  Erinnerung*s  Skizzen  aus  Russland,  der  Tuerkei,  und  Grie" 

chenland.      Vom  Legationsrath   Tietz.      Coburg: 
1836. 

4.  Sketches  of  Petersburg,  by  a  Prussian  Counsellor  of  Lega^ 

tion.    London:  1836. 


"  Among  all  the  disturbances  which  agitate  Europe,  and  all  the  doC'> 
trines  which  shake  the  social  edifice,  Russia  alone  has  remained  strong 
and  intact.  Believe  me,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  a  real  blessing  to  belong  to 
this  country." — Nicholas's  Speech  to  the  Municipality  of  fVarsaw. 


Our  readers  have  been  accustomed  to  discussions  so  much 
more  grave  and  important  upon  the  subject  of  Russia  and  its 
present  rulers  and  history,  that  perhaps  we  ought  to  make 
them  an  apology  for  bringing  the  above-mentioned  volumes 
to  their  notice.  Court-gossip  and  pictures  of  society  form 
their  chief  contents :  each  of  the  writers  pretends,  to  be  sure, 
to  some  little  smattering  of  political  knowledge,  and  each  is 
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more  or  less  a  partisan  of  the  powers  that  at  present  be  in 
Russia ;  but  as  their  amount  of  political  information  is  not 
extraordinary,  and  their  views  are  by  no  means  profound,  we 
shall  leave  our  three  authors  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their 
opinions,  and  not  trouble  the  reader  with  a  single  word  by 
way  of  exposition  or  answer.  However,  to  do  them  justice, 
their  politics  are  only  occasional,  and  their  main  object  is  to 
describe  society  as  they  have  seen  it  in  Russia,  and  retail  the 
anecdotes  they  have  heard.  The  two  writers  first  named 
have  had  more  than  common  opportunities  to  gain  this  kind 
of  information,  and  we  propose  to  follow  them  through  their 
narratives.  Such  memoirs  on  such  subjects  do  not  indeed 
hold  a  very  dignified  rank  in  history;  but  they  are  often 
amusing,  and  sometimes  useful.  They  may  be  called  the 
Apocrypha  of  the  historical  collection,  which  the  world  "  read- 
^^  eth  for  example  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners,  and  yet 
^^  doth  not  apply  to  establish  any  doctrineJ' 

The  first  and  by  far  the  most  meritorious  publication  in 
our  list  is  that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Raikes,  whose  travels  are  dated 
some  nine  years  back,  but  who  has  only  within  the  last  few 
months  submitted  his  work  to  the  public.    We  have  how- 
ever the  testimony  of  his  companions,  that  the  manners  de- 
scribed by  him  have  veiy  little  changed  since  the  period  of 
his  visit  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  can  recommend  his  volume 
as  one  of  the  most  amusing  of  the  kind  that  we  have  eve 
read.    His  work  forms  a  good  pendant  to  Wraxall^s  tou] 
performed  forty  years  ago.    Mr.  Raikes  is  a  diligent  gatherr 
of  anecdote  and  repeater  of  bons  mots^  a  keen  and  goc 
humoured  observer,  pleasant,  gentleman-like,  and  easy 
his  style  of  imparting  information ;  a  tory  in  politics,  b 
tory  of  a  very  mild  and  polite  caste.     His  work  is  the 
agreeable,  because  his  manner  is  so  unpretending ;  a? 
descriptions  are  real  and  life-like,  as  all  such  desci 
must  be  when  written  easily  and  on  the  spot.    Perhap 
sketches  give  us  clearer  notions  of  men  and  manner 
we  could  gain  from  studying  the  orthodox  quartos  r 
rians ;  just  as  the  loose  scraps  in  an  artist's  portfolio 
more  true  to  nature  than  the  pompous,  exaggerat 
aant  historical  picture  which  flares  on  the  walls  r 
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We  recollect,  in  the  curious  collection  of  drawings  belong- 
ing to  the  famous  ventriloquist  M.  Alexandre,  to  have  seen  a 
sketch  by  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Emperor  Nicholas : 
and  what  was  the  graceful  subject  which  employed  the  impe- 
rial pencil  ?  The  reader  may  guess  without  much  trouble, — 
a  grenadier.  He  draws  grenadiers,  thinks  grenadiers,  has  a 
grenadier  government,  and  has  created  a  grenadier  society. 
Alexander's  coachman  is  pensioned  off  with  the  rank  of  colo* 
nel ;  the  clerks  in  the  government  offices  are  ensigns,  and  the 
employie  captains,  colonels,  generals,  according  to  their  grade. 
**  A  lady  in  good  society,**  says  Mr.  Raikes,  "of  whom  you 
"  were  to  ask,  to  what  profession  she  intended  her  son, 
"  would  laugh  in  your  face.*'  She  is  the  mother  of  a  future 
grenadier;  her  ideas  have  no  farther  range;  and  beyond  a 
pair  of  epaulets  does  not  mount  her  highest  ambition.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  how  such  a  system  as  this  will  operate  while 
it  lasts;  how  much  unity  of  purpose,  and  concentration  of 
strength,  will  result  from  it;  how  much  bravery  and  loyalty 
it  will  inspire.  These  are  the  grenadier  virtues ;  and  Nicho- 
las a  grenadier  god  for  his  time,  the  master  of  hope  and  fear, 
disgrace  and  honour,  worshiped  as  many  such  a  despotic  di- 
vinity has  been  before  him.  We  shall  see  presently  how  some 
strangers  have  been  converted  to  him,  how  Lord  London- 
derry fidls  down  on  his  knees  before  him,  and  Tietz,  secre- 
tary of  legation,  licks  the  dust  from  his  shoes.  Mr.  Raikes^ 
in  his  admiration  of  the  Czar,  goes  not  much  further  than  to 
say  that  the  man  has  personal  courage,  whidi  we  will  not 
deny  him ;  that  he  is  amazingly  active,  fond  of  his  family, 
generous,  and  has  often  good  imptdses.  He  may  have  all 
these  qualities,  and  be  the  most  ruthless  tyrant  living.  Let 
us  concede  to  him,  for  the  present,  the  possession  of  his  good 
qualities,  and  not  even  attempt  to  point  out  what  is  evil. 

And  as  he  is  not  nearly  so  enthusiastic  as  his  brother-au- 
thors with  r^ard  to  the  emperor,  Mr.  Raikes  in  like  manner 
is  much  more  chary  of  his  praises  of  the  capital.  "  It  is  situ- 
"  ated,"  says  he,  "  on  one  of  the  most  desolate  and  uninha- 
"  bited  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  is  seated  on  a  wilderness, 
**  founded  on  a  marsh,  and  exposed  to  a  climate  which  for  one 
•*  half  of  the  year  renders  existence  itself  intolerable/* — "  Won- 
^^derfol  as  the  construction  of  the  city  has  been/*  he  writes 
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elsewhere,  ^^  the  foundation  established  upon  massive  piles^ 
'^  and  by  artificial  drainage,  may  still  be  considered  as  pre- 
^^  carious.  Placed  in  a  marshy  bottom,  surrounded  and  inter- 
^^  sected  by  a  great  river  and  its  branches,  this  vast  city  may 
^^  always  be  exposed  to  inundation,  on  any  sudden  thaw  or 
^^  rush  of  waters  from  the  Baltic/'  Such  an  inundation  took 
place  a  few  years  since,  and  it  was  said  that,  had  the  wind 
continued  for  six  hours  more  in  the  same  quarter,  the  arti- 
ficial foundations  of  the  city  would  have  given  way.  Perhaps 
there  are  other  things  in  Russia  which  exist  upon  artificial 
foundationsy  and  which  may  run  the  same  danger  of  sudden 
overthrow. 

Our  business  however  at  present  is  with  Russian  society, 
and  not  with  Russian  politics,  and  of  the  former  Mr.  Raikes 
presents  us  with  a  curious  and  lively,  though  not  very  plea- 
sing picture.  His  Petersburg  acquaintances  are  not  altogether 
of  so  high  a  grade  as  those  of  Lord  Londonderry,  who  lived 
with  nobody  under  the  rank  of  a  prince  or  a  minister ;  but 
his  remarks  are  curious  when  they  apply,  as  they  occasionally 
do,  to  the  subjects  or  persons  mentioned  by  the  noble  mar- 
quis in  terms  of  so  much  delight,  and  common  to  the  ac- 
quaintance both  of  the  peer  and  the  private  gentleman.  The 
former  never  saw  the  court  but  in  its  holiday  dress ;  there 
were  no  pains  taken  to  deceive  the  latter  with  laborious  ho- 
spitality, no  mask  of  court  smiles  put  on  to  welcome  him :  his 
view  therefore  of  the  condition  of  society  at  St.  Petersbui^ 
is  very  different  firom  Lord  Londonderry's,  and,  as  a  more  im- 
partial observer,  we  may  receive  his  statements  with  muc 
more  confidence  than  can  be  accorded  to  the  rapturous  enr 
miums  of  the  noble  lord. 

The  children  of  a  Russian  family,  as  we  have  already  ^ 
told,  are  the  property  of  the  state,  and  it  would  appear 
the  house  itself  belongs  to  the  same  master ;  for  the  pre 
of  the  court,  or  the  idea  of  the  emperor,  acts  upon  socic 
a  perpetual  g6ne  and  dread,  banishes  confidence  be 
friends,  and,  destroying  the  honesty  of  intercourse,  m 
stroy,  not  social  pleasures  merely,  but  social  affection 
cannot  live  under  the  terrible  system  of  espionag 
exercised  over  the  highest  and  lowest  in  society, 
says  a  friend  to  Mr,  Raikes,  ^^  that  we  are  surrounf 
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^^Jrom  the  police,  that  every  word  is  caught  up  to  our  disad- 
"  vantage/^  And  the  gentleman  making  the  above  painful  and 
degrading  confession  says  that^  had  he  really  used  an  un- 
guarded expression^  or  performed  an  act  which  might  be  mis- 
construed^ he  would  throw  himself  at  once  on  the  emperor's 
generosity,  tell  his  own  story,  and  obtain,  no  doubt,  forgive- 
ness. 

Unguarded  expressions !  acts  that  might  be  misconstrued ! 
confidence  in  the  emperor's  generosity !  What  a  tenure  is 
this,  upon  which  to  hold  the  assurance  of  one's  safety — what 
a  .compact  between  the  people  and  the  ruler,  that  forbids  the 
one  not  merely  to  speak,  but  to  think  honestly  of  the  other ! 
A  despotism  so  tremendous  as  this,  having  united  in  itself  a 
force  so  vast  as  that  of  the  Russian  empire,  may  do  much, 
there  is  no  question,  as  long  as  the  union  lasts ;  but  like  the 
stately  Petersburg  city,  (itself  only  an  instance  of  the  power 
of  the  despotic  will,)  its  foundations  are  built  upon  water,  the 
ground  on  which  it  stands  is  robbed  from  nature  as  it  were;— 
and  who  knows  how  soon  the  storm  may  come*  and  reclaim  it  ? 

Mr.  Raikes  gives  more  than  one  instance  of  the  painful 
effects  of  despotism  on  society. 

"  I  have  been  frequently  told  by  men  who  have  been  here  for  several 
years — men  of  the  world,  and  diplomatists,  who  have  frequented  the  best 
society  in  Europe,  that  they  have  not  only  never  formed  a  friendship  with 
a  Russian,  but  never  found  tliat  they  advanced  a  step  in  familiarity  or  in- 
tercourse with  them,  beyond  the  gracious  reception  which  they  received  on 
the  first  day  of  their  acquaintance.  This  is  a  trait  peculiar  to  the  Russian 
character,  and  I  believe  does  not  arise  from  a  feeling  of  inhospitality..  or 
coldness,  but  is  owing  to  that  unceasing  g^ne  and  anxiety  under  which  all 
labour,  when  in  the  presence,  or  even  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  the  sovereign. 

*  According  to  late  accounts  some  such  storms  are  brewing  at  this  moment. 

"  Poten,  Nov,  25. 

"  We  have  received  letters  from  St.  Petersburg,  announcing  that  the  recent  ar- 
rests which  took  place  there  were  not  exclusively  confined  to  officers  of  the  Impe- 
rial Guard  in  that  capital,  but  that  they  extended  all  over  the  empire.  In  the 
governments  of  Southern  Russia  and  the  military  colonies  the  number  exceeded 
600.  In  the  city  of  Odessa  alone,  123  officers  had  been  arrested,  and  removed  to 
the  fortress  of  Oral.  It  appears  that  the  conspiracy  just  discovered  had  ramifica- 
tions throughout  the  whole  army.  It  was  said  that  the  General  of  Cavalry,  De 
Witt,  was  the  first  who  denounced  its  existence  to  the  Autocrat. 

"  I  have  heard  from  an  unquestionable  source  that  the  Czar  is  alarmed  in  the 
highest  degree  at  the  spirit  of  discontent  prevailing  among  the  Russian  troops 
quartered  in  Poland ;  that  he  has  determined  on  replacing  them  by  others,  and 
has  written  to  Field-Marshal  Paskewitch  an  autograph  letter,  upbraiding  him  in 
harsh  terms  with  having  allowed  the  most  pernicious  doctrines  to  find  their  way 
into  the  barracks.'' 
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«  I  have  met  with  many  Russiana  in  London  and  Paris  who  were  quite 
the  reverse,  who  were  agreeable  companions,  fond  of  society,  open  and 
friendly  in  their  dispositions.  I  need  only  notice  G>mit  S.  Potocki*,  as  an 
instance,  who  himself  was  the  promoter  of  gaiety  in  all  around  him,  and 
seemed  not  to  have  a  care  in  the  world  except  to  make  friends,  and  enliven 
society.  View  them  and  him  here,  they  seem  at  once  transformed  by  the 
wand  of  a  magician  into  different  beings ;  they  become  reserved,  cautious, 
pre-occupied  with  some  secret  source  of  anxiety,  which  preys  incessantly  on 
the  mind,  and  depresses  the  spirits,  imfitting  them  for  all  the  common  en- 
joyments of  life,  and  making  them  alike  indifferent  to  the  attractions  of 
pleasure,  or  the  charms  of  familiar  intercourse.  This  incubtu  is  everywhere 
predominant, — ^it  pervades  the  palace  and  the  cottage,  but  in  different  de- 
grees. The  courtier  enjoys  it  in  all  its  plenitude ;  and  this  magnificent 
city  is  become  one  great  temple  of  dulness  and  ennui.  Think  not,  how- 
ever, that  this  feeling  of  awe  is  displeasing  to  the  emperor,  or  that  he  would 
wish  to  see  the  manners  of  his  subjects  more  easy  and  less  constrained ;  it 
tallies  completely  with  the  two  great  objects  which,  by  the  nature  of  his 
position,  he  is  compelled  to  keep  constantly  in  view,  to  increase  the  dread 
of  his  power,  and  curb  a  proud  aristocracy,  which,  if  not  ruled  with  a  rod  of 
iron,  would  finish  by  ruling  him." — Paget  172,  173. 

Exactly  the  conditionB  and  compact  upon  which  Van  Am- 
burgh  rules  his  subjects^  the  lions.  How  long  the  compact 
may  last  is  another  thing ;  in  the  meanwhile^  the  Russian 
lion  tamer  carries  everything  before  him^  and  beats  and  bul- 
lies unrestrained. 

We  have  seen  to  what  end  the  young  men  are  educated ; 
the  girls'  education  is  equally  artificial ;  not  to  be  sure^  like 
that  of  the  men,  resulting  from  the  immediate  will  and  orders 
of  the  despot,  but  a  consequence  of  the  despotic  system,  that 
obliges  people  to  be  hypocrites  even  at  home,  and  lays  it' 
prohibition  upon  friendship  and  intercourse  and  family  affe^ 
tion.     The  Russian  ladies  dance,  dress,  and  play  the  piai 
to  perfection :  they  have  teachers  without  number,  and  leai 
commonly  many  of  the  European  languages :  it  is  a  pity  tb 
are  not  allowed  to  read  more  books ; — it  is  probable  even  t' 
ladies  of  rank  in  Russia  are  much  more  highly  educated  i 
women  of  the  same  class  in  this  or  other  free  countrieF 
advantage  on  the  side  of  the  despotic  government,  as  it  s 
at  first ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  have  no 

*  The  untimely  death  of  this  amiable  nobleman,  who  fell  a  victim  to  tb 
at  Warsaw,  created  a  feeling  of  sincere  regret  through  a  wider  circle  o 
friends,  in  Emtipe,  than  it  often  fslls  to  the  lot  of  any  private  indi?idu 
out  of  his  own  country. 
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resource ;  they  cultivate  their  intellects  now  because  they  have 
not  opportunity  to  cultivate  their  affections  (and  surely  it  is 
with  the  heart  of  a  woman  that  her  education  should  begin), 
and  they  become  more  accomplished  than  free  women,— just 
as  nuns  who  make  wonderful  embroideries  and  conserves,  or 
poor  prisoners  who  carve  curious  knick-knacks  out  of  bones 
— showing  much  labour  and  ingenuity :  but  this  is  a  dreary 
exchange  for  freedom,  as  the  Russian  ladies'  languages  and 
accomplishments  are  a  bad  compensation  for  their  own  lan- 
guage, which  they  dare  not  use  honestly,  and  their  feelings, 
which  lie  benumbed  and  shut  out  from  air — ^in  the  state 
prison.  Here  is  a  very  characteristic  account  of  a  Russian 
mairiage. 

"  I  had  a  very  natural  wish  to  see  a  Russian  wedding,  and  it  was  soon 
gratified.  Count  •-~— ,  brother  to  him  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  to  know 
in  Paris,  very  kindly  invited  me  to  accompany  him  the  other  evening  to  the 
marriage  of  Colonel  — -  with  Mademoiselle  — •  The  history  of  the 
parties  was  simple  enough,  and  too  frequent,  perhaps,  in  all  countries :  it 
was  a  mariage  de  convenance,  •  We  found  the  chapel  brilliantly  lighted  up ; 
two  small  altars  were  raised  in  the  centre,  on  which  were  placed  the  cup  of 
wine,  two  coronets  of  gold,  the  holy  gospel,  and  a  consecrated  image,  which 
was  afterwards  to  bo  removed  to  the  nuptial  chamber.  The  mutual  friends 
were  assembled,  and  formed  a  circle  in  their  usual  dress,  the  relations  only 
being  in  full  uniform,  with  their  cordons  and  decorations.  The  bridegroom 
arrived  first,  and  joined  the  group,  who  were  eager  to  express  their  con- 
gratulations on  the  occasion ;  in  a  short  time  appeared  the  bride,  attended 
by  her  family,  and  the  usual  attendants.  It  would  be  rare  to  see  a  hand- 
somer person :  she  was  dressed  in  white,  with  much  taste  and  simplicity ; 
the  long  veil  flowed  round  her  shoulders,  and  the  usual  emblem  of  marriage, 
a  bouquet  of  orange  flowers,  graced  her  bosom. 

*<  They  were  placed  before  the  altars  in  face  of  the  Pope ;  to  each  was 
given  a  lighted  taper,  and  the  service  began  with  a  grand  chorus  from  the 
ekanlrea  de  la  cour.  During  this  commencement  the  bride  appeared  to  be 
much  agitated ;  but  she  soon  mastered  her  emotion,  though  the  heaving 
bosom  and  the  trembling  taper  still  gave  evidence  of  the  internal  struggle. 
The  questions  and  replies,  together  with  the  interchange  of  rings,  correspond 
with  the  rites  of  other  churches ;  but  there  is  one  ceremony  peculiar  to  the 
Greek  church,  which  is  at  once  symbolical  and  affecting.  The  Pope  takes 
the  cup  of  wine,  and  invites  the  betrothed  pair  to  drink  of  it  alternately,  as 
a  tacit  engagement  to  share  in  common  the  good  and  evil  of  their  future 
lives ;  this  idea  is  also  renewed,  when  they  walk  three  times  round  the 
altars,  arm-in-arm,  while  the  golden  coronets  are  held  over  their  heads  by 
the  assistants.  The  benediction  is  then  pronounced,  the  new-married 
couple  are  led  to  the  holy  place,  where  they  kiss  the  pictures  of  the  saints, 
and  the  certmony  is  finished. 
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"  In  any  other  country  it  would  be  supposed,  that  when  a  lovely  person, 

like  Mademoiselle ,  was  sacrificed  at  the  altar  by  her  friends,  their  ob* 

ject  must  have  been  to  secure  a  rich  and  noble  husband  for  a  portionless 
daughter.  But  this  was  not  the  case ;  she  had  an  independent  fortune,  and 
her  future  husband  had  neither  title,  connexions,  nor  a  rouble  beyond  his 
pay.  But  here  the  epaulette  is  everything.  He  was  a  colonel  in  the  army, 
and  military  rank  is  the  only  acknowledged  grade  in  the  state :  she  was 
tlirown  into  the  arms  of  a  man,  her  inferior  in  every  point,  with  her  feelings 
perhaps  already  devoted  to  anotheif,  solely  and  simply  that  she  might  acquire 
an  ascertained  rank  in  the  scale  of  Russian  society." — Pages  165-168. 

Another  authority,  the  worthy  Legations-Counsellor  Tietz, 
says  of  Russian  marriages  in  a  lower  grade,  that  for  the  most 
part  the  parents  on  both  sides  make  up  the  match  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  young  people,  and  often  before  they 
have  seen  each  others  the  arrangements  of  course  not  being 
concluded  without  dire  quarrels  concerning  the  marriage  set* 
tlements. 

Having  read  of  the  education  of  higher  classes,  let  us  look 
to  Mr.  Raike's  account  of  the  lowest,  the  serfs* 

''  The  process  of  education  is,  perhaps,  melancholy  to  relate,  and  difficult 
to  believe,  but  it  is  efficacious.  The  cane  and  the  whip  perform  the  miracle 
in  most  instances.  A  master  will  say  to  his  slave,  *  You  must  be  a  musi- 
cian ;'  to  another,  '  You  must  be  a  tailor.'  If  either  murmurs,  he  is  beat; 
and  this  method  is  continued  till  the  one  produces  a  tolerable  coat,  or  the 
other  sings  a  national  air  in  good  tunc,  or  can  join  in  a  chorus.  It  is  with 
these  crude  materials  that  the  Russians  have  found  the  secret  of  organizing 
their  great  military  force.  The  peasant,  before  he  is  completely  formed  to 
the  profession  of  a  soldier,  undergoes  privations  and  sufferings  innumerable ; 
but  this  ordeal  once  passed,  he  acquires  a  constitution  of  iron ;  like  the  ce- 
ment, which  becomes  more  hard  from  exposure  to  the  open  air,  the  Russian 
soldier  is  hardy,  indefatigable,  proof  against  the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons, 
enduring  hunger  and  thirst  with  patience,  and  fearing  more  the  cane  of  his 
officer  than  the  cannon  of  the  enemy.  The  impassibility  of  the  Muscovite 
under  fire  is  almost  proverbial ;  and  if  passive,  mechanical  courage,  is  the 
essence  of  a  good  soldier,  it  is  certainly  to  be  found  in  the  Russian  ranks." 
— Pff^e  188. 

So  that  we  have  shown  high  and  low,  educated  upon  a 
process  alike  artificial,  and  slaves  alike.  How  such  a  sy- 
stem debases  the  general  moral  sense,  but  exaggerates  occa- 
sionally oue  or  two  of  the  qualities,  or  rather  the  faculties 
of  a  man,  we  need  not  say.  It  is  manifest  that  under  such  a 
system  extraordinary  courage  or  endurance,  in  other  words, 
active  or  passive  obedience,  may  be  called  out.    It  is  clear 
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that  great  external  works  can  be  accomplished ;  for  free 
citizens  are  too  many-minded  to  occupy  themselves  with 
those  vast  undertakings  which  must  be  the  work  of  one  only 
who  has  a  command  of  the  hands  of  all ;  but  the  price  of 
obedience  is  the  sacrifice  of  every  other  faculty,  which  must 
undergo  some  unnatural  process,  must  be  either  exaggerated 
or  depressed,  distorted  or  burnt  out  and  deadened  altogether, 
so  as  to  accommodate  it  to  the  superior  exigency.  When  we 
read  of  such  marriages  being  the  custom  of  high  and  low, 
we  can  form  but  a  bad  opinion  of  the  purity  of  the  affec- 
tions among  these  people ;  when  we  learn  that  they  are  fol- 
lowed by  spies  into  their  private  houses,  we  know  that  their 
speech  and  their  thoughts  at  once  cease  to  be  honest ;  and 
when  we  are  told,  as  by  Mr.  Raikes,  that  general  officers  are 
foimd  cheating  at  cards,  and  are  still  received  in  society,  it  is 
pretty  clear  that  the  sentiment  of  honour  is  deadened :  but 
these  are  the  beauties  and  conditions  of  the  system. 

With  the  following  characteristic  description  we  must  take 
leave  of  Mr.  Raikes,  and  his  most  entertaining  volume. 

"  The  ball  given  by  Lord  H— — ,  at  the  English  embassy,  took  place  the 
night  before  last  (22nd),  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  see  a  more  magnificent 
f(5te  in  any  other  country.  The  house  is  spacious,  and  was  brilliantly  illu- 
minated ;  the  Empress,  who  is  very  fond  of  dancing,  and  is  herself  a  very 
graceful  figure,  was  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  ball-room;  she 
danced  like  any  private  individual,  without  ceremony,  and  remarkably  well, 
during  the  whole  night ;  entering  into  all  the  spirit  of  the  mazourka,  which 
is  here  a  national  dance,  and  performed  in  the  greatest  perfection.  The  air 
of  the  mazourka  is  varied  and  pleasing ;  the  step,  if  gracefully  executed, 

might  be  difficult  to  a  foreigner ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  Lord  V s,  who 

has  become  a  proficient,  will  introduce  it  next  year  with  great  success  at 
Almacks*.  One  of  the  varieties  in  this  dance  is  rather  amusing ;  a  lady  se- 
lects two  companions  of  her  own  sex,  and  consults  with  them  on  the  deno- 
miuation  which  they  may  choose  to  adopt ;  it  is  generally  animal  or  vege- 
table, chat  and  chieriy  or  chou  and  carotte — none  ever  seXcct  pomme  dc  ierre; 
— she  leads  them  towards  a  gentleman,  and  asks  him  to  name  the  object  of 
his  preference ;  he  then  dances  with  the  lady  whoso  sobriquet  he  has  pre- 
ferred. In  this  manner,  I  saw  the  imperial  consort  of  the  Autocrat  of  all  the 
Kussias  fall  to  the  lot  of  prince  Albert  of  Prussia,  under  the  unassuming  de- 
nomination of  carotte.  The  supper  was  served  for  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  persons,  with  great  regularity  and  abundance.  Tlie  very  essence  of  the 
court  was  present,  and  the  ladies  were  dressed  with  as  much  taste  and  ele- 
gance as  could  be  seen  at  a  ball  at  the  Elys^e  Bourbon ;  but  here  again  the 
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demon  EnDui,  in  the  diaguise  of  a  courtier,  covered  with  stars  and  ribbonsi 
had  eluded  the  vigilance  of  Lord  H  's  porter,  and  I  am  sure  without 
any  card  of  invitation  from  hit  lordship,  who  did  everything  that  a  hospi- 
table host  could  do  to  drive  him  out  of  the  assembly,  skulked  about  the  dif- 
ferent rooms,  cringing  and  bowing,  but  evidently  determined  to  maintain 
hb  post,  in  spite  of  every  effort  that  was  made  to  consign  him  to  the  door. 
There  was  a  great  display  of  beauty  among  the  women;  those  who  were 
most  particularly  admired  were  the  princesses  Ourousoff  and  Yousoupofl^ 
mesdames  Zavado£&ky,  Pashkoff,  Zubof!^  Witgenstein,  and  Narishkin; 
mesdemoiselles  Yatsoff  and  Rosette,  maids  of  honour  to  the  empress ;  one 
look  from  whom,  like  the  touch  of  the  spear  of  Ithuriel,  had  such  a  powerful 
efibet  on  the  monster,  that  I  observed  he  was  very  cautious  in  approaching 
them.  It  was  altogether  a  brilliant  scene,  and,  to  use  the  sky-rocket  ex- 
pression of  the  Morning  Post,  went  off  with  considerable  icUU, 

**  The  emperor  was  dressed  in  the  plain  uniform  of  his  guards,  with  high 
boots  and  spurs.  He  constantly  walked  through  the  different  rooms,  con- 
versing in  the  most  afikble  manner  with  the  company ;  but  it  was  impossible 
not  to  observe  the  awe  which  his  presence  seemed  to  create  in  hb  own  sub- 
jects."—Pa^e#  268—270. 

He  wears  no  holiday  smiles  tor  them^  as  he  did  for  simple 
Lord  Londonderry^  whose  work  we  come  to  now^  and  who 
took  all  Nicholases  words  for  gospel^  and  his  attentions  for 
pure  benevolence  of  heart. 

A  gentleman^  now  in  England^  who  was  for  some  time  em- 
ployed as  an  instructor  in  a  famous  Russian  establishment 
for  ^^  noble  ladies/^  was  in  Russia  at  the  period  of  Lord  Dur- 
ham's residence  and  travels  in  the  court  and  empire.     Our 
informant  describes  the  establishment  as  ill  arranged  and 
neglected;  the  habitations  set  apart  for  the  noble  young  ladies 
dirty  and  ruinous ;  the  young  ladies  themselves,  finally,  ill 
clothed,  ill  cared  for,  and  discontented.     Repairs  were  so  un 
frequent  in  the  college  of  the  noble  ladies,  and  visitors  so  ran 
that  the  teacher  was  surprised  on  one  occasion  at  the  extrem 
activity  which  all  at  once  pervaded  the  establishment,  tb 
cleaning  of  rooms,  the  whitewashing  of  walls,  and  the  gene; 
adornment  of  a  place  on  which  so  little  care  had  been 
stowed  before.  He  went  to  give  a  lesson  to  a  favourite  pr 
and  to  learn  from  her  what  was  the  cause  of  the  suddei 
formation  and  improvement  which  had  taken  place ;  bu 
found  the  young  lady  in  a  part  of  the  building  where  v 
pairs  had  been  commenced,  away  from  her  companion 
were  many  of  them  in  gay  new  dresses — in  tears^  anc' 
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clothes.  The  poor  girl  explained  the  cause  of  her  woe.  ^^  She 
^'  was  not  considered  handsome  ewmgh  to  have  a  suit  of  new 
^^  clothes^  and  to  appear^  along  with  many  others  of  her  com- 
^^  rades^  brfore  Lord  Durham,  who  was  about  to  visit  the  esta* 
^^  blishment.^^  His  excellency  was  to  feast  his  eyes  upon  the 
whitewashed  walls,  the  new  firocks,  and  the  pretty  ladies ;  as 
he  did,  and  pronounced  all  good ;— *he  was  not  to  see  ugliness 
dressed  in^ags  and  dwelling  in  ruins,  as  he  might,  could  he 
but  have  peeped  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  has  been  making  a  similar 
tour,  and  has  met,  as  might  be  expected,  with  a  similar  recep- 
tion. The  noble  Marquis  has  passed  from  Petersburg  to 
Moscow  through  a  file  of  imperial  lackies  and  grenadiers, 
neither  allowed  to  look  to  the  right  or  the  lefl,  provided  with 
a  pair  of  court-blinkers  as  it  were,  and  dragged  from  parade 
to  dinner,  and  from  dinner  to  ball,  being  only  allowed  to 
hear  and  see  what  was  arranged  for  his  amusement  by  the 
imperial  master  of  the  show. 

The  account  he  has  published  of  his  travels  is  most  amu- 
sing, for  though  he  is  not  more  profound  as  a  writer  than  as  a 
statesman,  and  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  noble 
Marquis  has  no  pretensions  as  a  wit,  his  worst  enemies  will 
allow  that  the  best  quality  of  wit — ^the  power  of  creating 
laughter — ^is  possessed  by  him  in  a  most  extraordinary  de- 
gree. His  jokes  are  delivered  by  scores,  and  with  that  admi- 
rable ndiveti  and  gravity  which  renders  jokes  only  the  more 
delightful,  and  adds  a  more  exquisite  polish  to  the  keen  edge 
of  satire.  ^^  During  your  shoit  administration  of  183V^  ^^ 
writes  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  ^^  you  were  so  kind  as  to  recommend 
*^  me  to  His  Majesty  King  WiUiam  the  Fourth  to  fill  the  high 
'^  appointment  of  ambassador  to  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg. 
«  The  violence  of  party  spirit,  and  (I  think)  an  ungenerous 
*'  opposition  to  myself,  opposed  the  nomination.  *  *  *  * 
^^  The  extraordinary  attention  I  received  in  1836  and  1837 
^^  at  the  hands  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  my  marked  recep- 
^  tion  in  Sweden,  the  renewed  partiality  so  peculiarly  mani- 
^^  fested  towards  me  by  the  King  of  Prussia  and  by  my  old 
'^  friends  in  his  brave  army,  appear  to  me  to  be  the  best  proof 
^^  that  your  nomination  had  not  been  injudiciously  made.^' 
The  argument  here  is  in  the  very  highest  style  of  humour. 
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and  the  deduction  ^^  that  the  nomination  had  not  been  in- 
judiciously made/^  a  piece  of  admirable  mystification.  Think 
of  Nicholas  and  Nesselrode  (let  a  person  look  at  their  portraits 
in  these  volumes  and  he  will  need  no  more),  think  of  the 
emperor  and  his  minister — think  of  Peel,  and  of  the  man 
whom  he  appointed  to  fight  against  the  strongest  and  craftiest 
diplomatist  of  Europe — good  simple  Lord  Londonderry ! — 
who,  putting  his  poUtics  out  of  the  question,  hasrthat  happy 
tenderness  of  heart  which  straightway  makes  a  good  dinner 
a  cause  of  eternal  friendship,  and  that  exquisite  capaciousness 
of  faith,  that  induces  him  to  believe  all  the  monstrous  stories 
that  are  told  him,  and  to  print  them  afterwards  under  his 
own  hand  and  seal,  from  sheer  gratitude  and  good  will. 

^^  Conscious  of  my  own  deficiencies  as  an  author,''  con- 
tinues our  good  old  gentleman,  ^^  I  am  aware  that  it  may  be 
asked  why  I  appear  before  the  public  in  that  character.''    He 
then  goes  on  to  say  that  a  former  work  on  the  Peninsular 
war  was  supposed  (by  a  wicked,  envious  world)  to  have  been 
written  ybr  him ;  and  that  this  present  work  on  Russia  is  ac- 
tually written  by  him,  ^*  from  his  desire  to  do  justice  to  one  of 
'^  the  greatest  sovereigns  of  the  age,  whose  true  character  and 
^^  exalted  merits  and  qualities  are  not  fully  known  in  that  very 
^^  country,  for  which,  next  to  his  oum,  he /eels  the  strongest  at^ 
^^  tachment  and  regard.^'  Of  course.  The  acts  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  have  proved  this  strong  attachment  and  regard; 
every  day  brings  us  proofs  and  fresh  instances  of  his  loving 
kindness ;  and  though  such  is  the  modest  benevolence  of  his 
disposition,  that,  like  another  philanthropist,  he  may  ^^  do  good 
by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame,"  deeds  of  kindness  unU 
peer  out  occasionally,  and  in  whatever  disguise  he  may  cloa' 
himself,  we  still  must  continually  recognise  our  benefactc 
Those  who  share  with  us  our  opinion  as  to  the  honesty  of  ^ 
Emperor  Nicholas  (and  we  believe  we  are  in  the  majority), 
not  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the  Marquess  of  Lod 
deny  was  so  fSted ;  why  imperial  yachts  were  placed  v 
his  command  to  bear  him  in  his  sea  voyages ;  why  imj 
chamberlains  came  shivering  in  the  snow  to  hand  him 
his  carriage ;  and  why,  from  his  entrance  into  the  empir 
his  exit  from  it,  he  was  caressed  and  courted  as  he  hr 
Simple  Lord  Londonderry  fancies  that  all  these  a^ 
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were  paid  to  him  because  he  was  so  extraordinarily  fit  to  be 
an  ambassador ! — because  Sir  Robert  Peel's  ^^  flattering  nomi« 
nation  had  not  been  injudiciously  made'' !  Let  us  remember 
that  the  same  compliments  were  paid  to  a  man  of  very  dif- 
ferent genius  and  political  opinions.  Lord  Durham,  (if  we 
have  heard  aright,  his  lordship  returned  from  his  embassy 
with  a  very  strong  notion  that  the  emperor  was  a  liberal,) 
and  we  may  pretty  well  understand  what  is  the  aim  of 
Nicholas.  "  Why/'  says  the  fly  in  the  fable,  '^  is  the  fisher- 
man so  eager  to  catch  me  ?  he  cannot  eat  me."  Whereupon 
it  is  said  that  an  older  and  more  sagacious  fly  answered,  "  My 
son,  you  are,  it  is  true,  only  an  insignificant  little  fly,  but  the 
fisherman  can  catch  a  trout  tmth  ytm!^  Lord  Londonderry 
may  not  possibly  see  the  moral  of  this  tale,  but  we  think  the 
reader  will. 

Let  us,  however,  give  an  account  of  his  vo3rage  as  much  as 
possible  in  his  own  words.  Anxious  for  change  of  scene, 
and  desirous  of  acquiring  new  ideas,  by  investigating  fresh 
and  distant  lands,  his  lordship  and  family  sailed  for  Calais  on 
the  4th  of  August.  It  was  decided  that  the  first  position 
to  be  taken  up  should  be  Rotterdam,  and  ^^  the  heavy  bag- 
^^  gage,  consisting  of  carriages,  servants,  camp-beds,  canteens, 
'*  courier,  cook,  &c.  embarked  for  that  port  on  the  morning  of 
'^  the  3rd."  The  marquis  and  his  companion  ^^  ran  down  in 
a  light  britscha  to  Dover,"  thence  to  Calais,  from  Calais  to 
Dunkirk,  and  so  entered  the  dominions  of  his  majesty  the 
king  of  the  Belgians,  here  pretty  smartly  satirized  as  ^^  Prince 
Leopold,"  ^^the  individual  France  protects."  To  this  indivi- 
dual, however,  it  is  proper  to  know  our  author  seldom  conde- 
scends to  apply  his  present  title  ;  he  does  not  visit  him,  let- 
ting us  know  that  he  only  sees  company  t^vice  a-week ;  but 
his  court  is  dull  and  formal,  and  but  for  the  English  residing 
at  Brussels,  the  place  would  be  quite  melancholy. 

On  quitting  his  dominions  Lord  Londonderry  enters  those 
of  the  king  of  Holland,  towards  whom  he  gives  us  to  under- 
stand that  "  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  has  been  uniformly 
mistaken."  The  most  interesting  event  which  occurs  to  the 
marquis  during  his  sojourn  in  the  country  of  the  injured 
King  WiUiam,  is  the  following,  related  in  a  manner  that 
creates  in  the  reader  a  strange  kind  of  feeling  in  favour  of  the 
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author.  One  may  laugh  at  him  sometimes,  and  differ  from 
him  always ;  but  one  can  never  manage  to  be  angry  with  this 
simple  good-humoured  marquis^  who  has  such  a  loyal  fervour 
of  king-worship^  and  such  droll  notions  of  the  parts  which 
kings  and  noblemen  are  called  upon  to  play. 

"  Having  had  enough  of  Amsterdam,  we  determined^  as  our  carriages 
were  now  light,  and  our  heavy  encumhrance  got  rid  of,  to  reach  Appelthorn, 
an  inn  close  to  the  palace  of  Loo,  *where  the  king  was  residing.  The  road 
leading  to  Loo  passes  close  by  Susdyk,  the  country  palace  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange.  We  knew  the  former  was  in  camp  at  Telborg,  but  we 
heard  that  the  princess,  with  her  family,  was  at  this  residence.  On  stopping 
to  bait  at  the  half-way  station,  we  asked  if  strangers  were  allowed  to  see  the 
gardens  and  house,  and  were  informed  they  were,  in  the  absence  of  the  fa- 
mily, and  also  frequently  during  their  residence,  when  they  sent  up  their 
names.  The  day  was  broiling  hot,  but  the  obstinate  Dutch  postilions  would 
not  move  an  inch  out  of  their  road ;  so,  while  they  were  regaling  their  horses 
with  the  blackest  of  bread,  the  hon  pour  Nichole,  our  party  trudged  back  to 
the  gates  of  the  palace,  and  very  humbly  sent  up  our  names,  with  a  request 
that  we  might  be  permitted  to  see  it.  The  courier,  who  took  up  the  mes- 
sage, was  absent  full  half  an  hour,  while  we  were  patiently  waiting  in  the 
dust,  and  scorching  in  the  tun.  This  proves  there  was  a  cabinet  consulta- 
tion on  the  decision  to  be  taken,  which  turned  out  to  be  unflivourable  to  our 
wishes,  as  we  were  dismissed  without  even  a  civil  message,  further  than  that 
the  chamberlain  was  not  in  the  way,  and  we  could  not  see  the  mansion. 

"  Now  when  the  extreme  civility  of  all  England,  so  recently  paid  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  is  remembered,  this  want  of  common  courtesy  in  the 
princess  may  be  a  subject  of  wonder. 

«  Returning  to  our  carriages  with  that  feeling  which  this  species  of  inho- 
spitality  inspires,  I  determined  to  take  no  further  steps  at  the  Palace  of  Loo. 
either  to  sec  the  king,  the  royal  family,  or  their  abode. 

"  Here  I  take  leave  of  the  Orange  family,  with  an  expression  of  disa 
pointment  that  any  member  of  it  should  appear  indifferent  to  those  who  hr 
always  highly  honoured  and  respected  them.    The  kind-hearted  good- 
mour  of  the  heir-apparent  compensates  little  for  the  want  of  ordinary  r 
tesy  that  seems  to  pervade  the  court  system.     No  doubt,  attentions  t 
cost  some  trouble,  and  put  great  people  out  of  their  way,  are  a  gine 
bore,  while  smiles,  nods,  and  shakings  of  the  hand  are  easily  at  con 
and  are  to  many,  coming  from  a  prince,  very  acceptable.     But  tho 
fill  thrones  and  high  situations  may  be  assured  that  inattention  to  ci 
which  are  naturally  expected  by  travellers,  engenders  a  dissatisfactio* 
breaks  out  into  abuse  against  the  persons  for  whom  the  most  favour 
possessions  had  been  previously  entertained,  and  would  willingl 
served."— Fo/.  i.  pp,  20—22. 

How  admirably  does  this  droll  passage  explair 
steries  of  the  marquis's  convictions^  and  point  out  ^ 
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and  progress !  That  half-hour  in  the  sun  at  Sus  Dyk  de- 
stroyed many  fine  and  pathetic  descriptions  of  the  country^ 
towns^  royal  family^  great  men,  dinners,  and  politics  of  Hol- 
land. He  would  have  loved  each  and  all  twice  as  well  had 
not  the  princess  treated  him  so  rudely.  He  would  have  bated 
Prince  Leopold  with  much  greater  bitterness;  he  would 
perhaps  have  taken  the  dispute  between  the  two  coimtries 
himself  in  hand ;  and  (the  Emperor  Nicholas  being  so  en- 
tirely guided  by  him)  who  knows  what  a  turn  might  have 
be^n  given  to  the  twenty-four  articles,  and  how  ^^  the  indivi- 
dual protected  by  France  *'  might  have  been  served  ?  As  it 
is,  Lord  Londonderry,  who  has  peculiar  views  of  government, 
owns  that  his  hopes  are  by  no  means  sanguine  (with  regard 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  duration  of  its  insti- 
tutions), having  heard  that  the  king  had  first  proposed  to  his 
Chambers  to  vote  him  a  budget  for  ten  years ;  but,  finding  a 
stout  resistance,  yielded,  and  began  to  temporize  for  three. 

In  such  a  case  it  is  clear  the  kingdom  is  ruined.  What 
was  the  consequence  of  an  innovation  so  monstrous  ?  ^^  This 
*^  proceeding,^^  writes  our  tory  marquis,  '^produced  (as  is 
"always  the  case  with  truckling)  increased  arrogance  on  the 
"  side  of  the  refractory  spirits,  and  the  dispute  ended  by  the 
"  king  being  obliged  to  content  himself  in  1836  with  an  annual 
"  budget/'  The  rebellious  rogues  !  to  think  of  their  being  able 
to  bring  a  poor  innocent  king  to  such  a  pass  as  this ! 

But  we  must  leave  Holland,  its  king,  and  its  inhabitants, 
*^  of  whose  costume,'^  says  the  Marquis,  in  one  of  the  hap- 
piest phrases  we  ever  recollect  to  have  met  with,  ^^the  variety 
is  perfectly  nnigtie/^  and  passing  through  Osnaburg,  Ham- 
burg, Copenhagen,  and  Stockholm,  where  Charles  John 
royally  entertained  the  illustrious  visitor,  place  him  on  board 
the  Isora  steamer,  which  Count  Potocki,  Russian  ambassador, 
did,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  make  over  for  the  use  of  Lord 
Londonderry  in  his  passage  to  Petersburg, 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  Hth,  we  sailed  from  Stockholm :  we  were  at- 
tended at  an  early  hour,  eight  o'clock,  on  board  the  steamer  by  Count  Po- 
tocki, who,  introducing  me  to  all  the  officers,  installed  me,  as  it  were,  into 
the  command  of  the  ship.  In  order  also  to  evince  greater  respect  and  con- 
tideration  for  us,  tlie  Austrian,  American,  and  French  ministers  were  all 
pveMnt  on  the  occasion  of  our  departure.    The  British  charg^  d'affiiires,  Mr. 
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ioomfieldi  carried  us  to  the  quay  in  his  carriage,  our  own  being  aboard* 
he  place  of  embarkation  was  crowded  with  gazers:  the  Imperial  flag  was 
loisted  at  the  main  and  stem,  and  the  vessel  got  under  weigh  under  the 
lalutes  of  the  batteries.     A  few  days  of  very  unfavourable  weather  occurred 
before  we  bade  adieu  to  Sweden.    We  dreaded  a  continuation  of  the  storms 
and  east  winds,  but  fortunately  it  veered  to  the  south-west,  and  we  were 
favoured  during  our  whole  voyage  with  the  most  heavenly  weather  imagi- 
nable. 

"  I  have  already  attempted  to  describe  Stockholm,  but  as  it  faded  from 
our  sight,  the  rapid  succession  of  picturesque  islands,  the  roar  of  the  gun 
which  announced  the  pilot  aboard,  the  succession  of  ships  sailing  up  for  the 
port,  the  numerous  fishing-boats,  all  united  to  make  us  remain  on  the  deck 
of  our  superb  vessel,  which  glided  through  the  waters  without  the  least  ap- 
parent motion,  until  it  was  nearly  dark.  Dinner  in  the  chief  cabin  was 
then  served,  the  ladies  occupying  the  state  apartments." — Vol,  i.pp,  78, 79. 

Wafted  by  these  gentle  breezes,  in  a  steamer  "  fitted  up 
'^  with  £(ilk  and  the  finest  mahogany  and  satin  wood,  in  the 
"  most  heavenly  weather  imaginable,"  with  nothing  to  pay, 
is  it  astonishing  that  the  noble  Marquis  should  be  prepared 
to  look  good-humouredly  at  all  the  sights  which  he  was 
about  to  behold  ? 

The  Marquis's  first  visit  is  to  Lord  Durham,  and  his 
account  of  the  interview  makes  us  acquainted  with  some 
important  diplomatic  secrets. 

"  His  lordship's  policy  with  our  government  (as  to  Russia)  seemed  to  me 
to  be  to  establish  trust  and  confidence  in  our  cabinet,  and  to  discourage 
suspicion  and  doubt     The  emperor*t  character  inspired  an  unbounded  re- 
liance  on  all  he  said.    Combining  the  sentiments  and  opinions  I  now  heard 
with  what  afterwards  came  to  my  knowledge,  I  am  inclined  to  think  ther' 
was  much  reason  and  justice  in  all  the  ambassador  said.    There  was 
course  a  great  deal  more  stated  and  communicated,  but  I  feel  in  no  deg 
justified  in  reporting  private  conversations  and  anecdotes,  although  the 
neral  complexion  of  the  sentiments  of  a  high  British  functionary  may 
fairly  brought  forward  as  interesting  and  historical." — Vol.  i.  p,  107. 

The  novelty  and  importance  of  the  information  conta' 
in  the  above  passage,  have  induced  us  to  break  our 
mise  with  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  politics ;  but  it 
only  exception.    The  rest  of  our  pages  will  be  confi 
the  much  lighter  and  gayer  subjects,  of  the  manne 
fashions  of  the  beau  monde  in  St.  Petersburg. 

In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  dinners,  of  w' 
noble  Marquis,  to  do  him  justice,  is  an  admirab. 
^^  Whereas,*^  says  he,  ^^  in  other  places,  either  abrr 
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"  home,  a  great  dinner  consists  of  eighteen  or  twenty-four 
"  different  entries  or  entremets  in  each  course,  the  greatest 
'^  dinners  in  St.  Petersburg  have  only  six  or  eight  entries^  the 
same  being  so  multiplied,  that  the  dinner  goes  on  rapidly, 
and  is  universally  well  served.'^  In  fairness,  however,  says 
the  marquis,  he  must  observe,  ^^  that  vegetables  and  fruits 
"  are  very  inferior  to  those  grown  in  France  and  England,  and 
^^  the  meat  in  winter  goes  through  certain  processes  that  make 
"  it  more  tasteless  than  in  England.    Beef  in  general  is  goody 

"  but    I    NEVER    ATE    GOOD    MUTTON    IN   RuSSIA,  CXCCpt  at 

^^  Count  Ncsselrode^s  table,  and  then  it  was  produced  as  a 
"  kind  of  feast/*  Here  is  a  fair  warning  to  travellers,  who, 
if  they  miist  have  their  four-and-twenty  dishes  in  each  course, 
and  cannot  dine  without  their  mutton,  had  better  confine 
their  wanderings  to  regions  where  these  necessaries  of  life  are 
usually  found. 

Leaving  Petersburg  after  a  while  (and  after  a  description 
of  the  public  buildings  in  that  capital,  which  we  do  not  quote, 
because  the  guide-books  contain  information  to  the  full  as 
ample),  the  noble  traveller  and  his  lady  depart  for  Moscow, 
(^^  in  two  carriages,  the  cook  and  feld-jager  having  gone  on 
before,")  and  on  their  way  to  that  ancient  capital  they  stop 
at  the  imperial  country  residence  of  Czarkoeselo,  on  a  special 
invitation  from  the  Empress.  The  good  old  nobleman's  gal- 
lantry wai'ms  up  whenever  a  lady  appears,  (his  frequent 
mention  of  his  "  companion  "  on  the  journey,  and  of  many 
other  ladies  whom  they  encountered  during  the  route,  is 
always  most  pleasing,  from  the  afiectionate  politeness  and 
chivalrous  deference  with  which  he  writes,)  but  the  Empress  of 
Russia  is  fairer  in  his  eyes  than  all  the  other  fair,  and  he  speaks 
of  her  always  in  terms  of  the  most  rapturous  admiration.  "She 
^^  entered  the  apartment,'*  writes  Lord  Londonderry,  "  wath 
the  Grand  Duke  Heritier  Cesarovitck  (a  polyglot  title  for 
His  Royal  Highness),  and  in  the  most  gracious  manner 
^^  accosted  me  as  an  old  acquaintance ;  remembering  me,  she 
"  was  pleased  to  say  perfectly  in  1813  in  Silesia.  The 
"  indescribable  majesty  of  deportment  and  fascinating  grace 
"  that  mark  this  illustrious  personage  are  very  peculiar. 
*^  Celebrated  as  ai'c  all  the  females  connected  with  the  la- 
*^  mented  and  beautiful  Queen  of  Prussia,  there  is  none  of 
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^^  them  more  bewitching  in  manners  than  the  Empress  of 
'^  Russia^  nor  is  there  existing^  according  to  all  reports^  ao 
"  excellent  and  perfect  a  being. ^^ 

"  After  a  kind  and  gracious  conversation  with  me,  she  turned  to  my  com- 
panions, and,  while  talking  to  them,  the  Cesarowitch  approached  me.  He 
is  eighteen,  remarkably  tall  and  handsome,  has  a  benign  countenance  and 
a  princely  air,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  handsomest  young  men  that 
can  be  seen.  The  Princess  Olga,  the  younger  of  two  sisters,  was  in  the 
back  ground ;  she  appeared  about  fourteen  or  fifteen,  fair  and  delicate,  but 
tall,  with  very  brilliant  and  large  sparkling  eyes. 

*'  Her  elder  sister,  we  understood  afterwards,  was  ill  and  not  able  to  ap- 
pear, but,  at  a  subsequent  period,  I  often  saw  her ;  and  although,  perhaps, 
she  is  not  at  first  so  striking  as  the  Grand  Duchess  Olga,  she  has  an  extra- 
ordinary resemblance  to  the  Emperor,  and  her  countenance  has  all  that  in- 
genuousness and  intelligence  which  characterize  her  Imperial  father.  She 
is  (I  believe)  two  years  older  than  her  sister.  After  half  an  hour's  conver- 
sation, the  Empress  proceeded  to  the  general  reception-room,  and  making 
her  toumee,  &c.,  to  the  ladies,  the  ministers,  the  gentlemen,  the  officers, 
&c.,  that  were  assembled,  she  went  into  the  dinner-room,  the  ladies  follow- 
ing her  successively  according  to  their  rank,  and  then  the  gentlemen.  I  wat 
directed  to  sit  on  the  left  of  the  grand  chamberlain,  opposite  the  empress, 
the  American  ambassador  sitting  on  his  right.  The  Empress  sat  next  her 
son  and  her  daughter,  the  other  ladies  ranging  in  a  line  on  each  side. 


"  At  the  conclusion  of  the  repast  we  returned  to  the  end  division  of  the 
apartment  I  have  described,  while  a  numerous  band  of  servants  swept  away 
the  dinner- tables  and  cleared  the  middle  space.  In  about  an  hour  we  were 
dismissed,  after  the  Empress  had  gone  round  the  circle  saying  something 
kind  and  agreeable  to  every  one,  and  wc  were  then  informed  that  we  should 
be  expected  to  return  at  eight  oVlock  for  a  ball,  the  ladies  in  an  entire  new 
dress.  Indeed  the  essential  business  of /a  to'detle  seemed  to  be  at  its  meri- 
dian. The  Empress  sets  an  example  by  bestowing  every  possible  pains  on 
her  appearance,  which,  aided  by  her  matchless  jewels,  and  the  precious  ap- 
pendages of  the  crown,  displayed  on  so  fine  a  person,  makes  her  shine  forth 
as  a  perfect  paragon. 

"  On  returning  for  the  ball,  we  found  the  Emperor's  younger  children, 
the  two  grand  dukes  Michael  and  Nicholas,  with  their  governesses  and  pre- 
ceptors, assembled  in  the  outer  room,  where  a  large  montagne  Rime  hod 
been  erected  for  their  amusement,  i;i  using  which  they  often  got  the  Em- 
peror and  ladies  of  the  court  to  join.  The  two  boys  are  fair,  but  strong  and 
healthy.  They  were  dressed  en  Cossaque,  spoke  English,  and  had  a  Scotch 
lady  in  charge  of  them,  who  was  very  conversable  and  agreeable.  She  had 
been  nineteen  years  in  the  Imperial  family,  and  gave  me  the  most  interest- 
ing account  of  the  perfection  of  its  interior,  and  of  the  qualities  of  the  Em- 
peror as  a  father,  husbandi  and  masteri  which  could  only  be  surpassed  by 
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those  of  the  Empress  as  a  mother  and  a  wife.  Having  noticed  and  commu- 
nicated with  all  the  nursery  department,  we  went  to  the  ball-room,  and 
shortly  aftenvards  the  Empress  appeared.  She  led  off  the  dance  with  her 
son,  and  it  was  kept  up  with  spirit  till  twelve,  her  majesty  really  dancing  as 
if  she  were  fifteen,  and  looking  much  more  like  the  sister  than  the  mother 
of  the  Cesarowitch.  It  is  useless  to  enumerate  all  the  company  that  graced 
this  splendid  ball.  The  ^lUe  of  Petersburgh  are  well  known.  All  were 
present.  General  Benkendorff  was  the  only  aide-de-camp  general  of  the 
Emperor  that  was  absent  with  his  Imperial  Majesty,  so  that  all  the  most 
distinguished  general  officers  were  in  the  room.  General  Czeniichcff,  mi- 
nister of  war,  general  Mcnzikoff,  minister  of  marine,  princes  Troubetskoi, 
Chicherini,  Narichken,  Volkouski,  Apraxin,  &c.  &c.,  were  amongst  the  most 
distinguished ;  while  the  beauties  were  Madame  Knidener,  Pashkoff,  Poush- 
kin,  Natalie,  Strogonoff,  Woronzow,  DashkofT,  &c.,  and  various  others  whom 
I  may  possibly  hereafter  more  particularly  point  out." — Vol,  i.  pp.130 — 
133. 

The  noble  marquis  concludes  this  good-humoured  and 
characteristic  description  by  sayings  with  his  usual  honest 
gallantry^  "  At  supper  I  was  ordered  to  sit  by  the  Empress ; 
'^  at  the  other  side  was  our  ambassador ;  and  I  must  say,  Her 
'^  Majesty  was  so  kind  and  agreeable,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
'^  discover  to  which  of  her  neighbours  she  was  most  con- 
^^  descending/* 

^'  I  am  now  about/*  continues  the  marquis, "  to  enter  upon 
*^  an  interesting  part  of  this  memoir,  in  the  description  of 
"  Moscow,  and  the  impression  that  it  produced  on  my  mindJ^ 
Of  these  we  regret  we  cannot  enter  into  a  prolonged  discus- 
sion ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what 
these  impressions  are,  so  droll  and  contradictory  are  the  ar- 
guments of  the  noble  lord.  One  point  we  learn  is,  that  it  is 
not  probable  an  emperor  of  Russia  would  "  abandon  his  Pe- 
tersburgy  and  live  at  Constantinople ;  **  that  a  Russian  march 
to  India  is  a  sheer  impossibility;  and  that  England,  having  al- 
lowed the  treaties  of  Vienna  and  Paris  to  be  broken,  and  sa- 
crificed the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  has  no  right  to  quar- 
rel with  the  emperor,  because  he  forsooth  broke  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  and  seized  upon  Poland.  Lord  liondonderry  con- 
cludes by  bidding  England  beware  lest  she  should  force  Rus- 
sia really  to  hate  her,  and  to  become  the  intimate  ally  of 
France.  But  we  have  not  space  to  discuss  Lord  London- 
derry's observations  on  Moscow,  and  must  follow  him  back 
to  St.  Petersburg,  which  city  was  now  graced  by  the  presence 
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of  the  emperor  himself.     His  first  interview  with  the  illus- 
trious Nicholas  is  thus  described : 

'<  In  a  few  minutes  his  Imperial  Majesty  made  his  appearance.  Riding 
directly  up  to  me,  with  the  most  cordial  shake  of  the  hand,  he  added,  '  Mon 
cher,  je  suis  enchant^  de  vous  voir ;  tous  n'es  pas  le  moindrc  du  monde 
chang^.'  [He  might,  to  be  sure,  have  spoken  a  little  better  French.]  He 
then  galloped  ofT rapidly  to  the  body  of  the  cavalry,  which  were  formed  in 
two  lines.  Arriving  on  the  left  flank,  he  received  the  salutes  as  he  passed 
along,  greeting  every  regiment  with  the  accustomed  cry  of  *  How  are  you, 
my  children  Y  while  they  reply,  in  deafening  response,  *  We  thank  you,  my 
father.'  The  cavalry  assembled  consisted  of  about  eight  thousand  horses. 
The  regiments  of  chevaliers  de  la  garde,  detachments  of  regiments  formed 
regimentally,  assembled  at  Petersburgh  for  instruction,  eix  troops  of  light 
artillery  carrying  flying  pontoons,  cossacks  of  the  Don,  and  of  the  guard, 
and  Circassian  cossacks,  fonned  the  mass  that  was  collected.  The  space  of 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  large  as  it  is,  is  too  confined  to  exercise,  in  extended 
manoeuvre,  so  numerous  a  body  of  cavalry.  The  Emperor,  putting  himself 
in  the  centre,  made  the  two  lines  defile  before  him  in  parade  order.  They 
next  passed  in  columns  of  squadrons,  in  a  trot,  and  afterwards  at  a  gallop. 
A  charge,  or  swarm,  of  the  Circassians  and  Cossacks  followed.  The  gallop- 
ing by  of  each  regiment  in  close  column  of  squadrons,  and  a  general  salute, 
finished  the  exercises ;  when  the  Emperor,  riding  up  to  the  assembled  gene- 
ral and  staff  officers,  dismissed  them  with  *  Adieu,  metsieurs !* " — Vol.i, 
pp,  198,  199. 

After  the  review  came  a  soiree :  the  emperor  sat  down  to 
whist;  eighty  or  a  hundred  ladies^  and  as  many  officers  of 
high  rank,  formed  in  groups ;  and  it  appears  the  noble  mar- 
quis had  his  eyes  about  him,  for 

"  The  empress  seeing  me  looking  at  madame  Krudener,  a  very  distin- 
guished, beautiful^  and  extraordinary  person,  to  whom  her  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty is  supposed  to  be  much  attached,  immediately  came  up  and  said,  '  Oh, 
my  lord,  I  must  present  you  to  my  handsome  ladies,' — and  it  was  soon  ac- 
complished. This  anecdote  I  merely  mention  as  illustrative  of  the  amiabi- 
lity, without  form,  which  characterizes  these  royal  parties ;  but  it  would  be 
unpardonable  and  highly  indecorous  to  make  these  memoranda  in  any  shape 
a  record  of  any  private  conversations,  or  of  what  passed  in  the  condescend- 
ing private  intercourse  with  illustrious  persons. 

**  Les  dames  d'honneur  of  the  empress,  if  not  all  handsome,  are  excess- 
ively |)r^ff  nflr»/^«  and  engaging.  But  I  must  record  a  circumstance  that 
peculiarly  belongs  to  this  court  at  the  present  day.  It  is,  that  they  make  a 
real  study  of  dress,  so  that  the  empress  appears  to  know  every  toilette  of  her 
court ;  and,  not  content  with  dressing  in  the  morning  and  the  evening,  the 
ladies  of  the  palace  and  those  who  visit  the  court  dress  sometimes  four  O' 
five  times  a  day !  The  most  singular  fancy  is,  that  when  ladies  go  at  fou 
to  dinner  in  their  very  best  toilette,  they  are  dismissed  at  six,  and  com 
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again  at  eight,  but  with  a  completely  new  costume.  Now,  with  birds  of 
passage  this  is  rather  inconvenient ;  yet  tlic  empress,  with  all  her  great  qua- 
lities, has  this  rage  '  pour  les  modes,*  She  has  made  it  a  point  of  court  eti- 
quette, to  the  no  small  annoyance  (I  believe)  of  several  of  the  old  ladies  and 
mammas." — Vol.  \.  pp,  204,  205, 

Thus  the  reader  will  perceive,  that  the  business  of  a  court- 
ier is  not  all  pleasure.  This  magnificent  court  and  empress, 
these  great  ladies,  whose  Ufe  is  but  a  pinning  and  unpinning, 
an  uninterrupted  labour  of  flounces  and  furbelows,  must  ex- 
ercise a  fine  moral  influence  upon  the  lower  classes,  who  look 
to  them  for  pattern  and  instruction.  What  a  society  must 
this  be,  and  what  an  improving,  intellectual  conversation  !  ^^  I 
was  born  in  my  uniform,^*  says  an  officer  to  the  marquis, 
(using  a  poetical  figure  that  is  truly  Russian,)  ^^and  in  my 
uniform  I  will  die."  The  spirit  of  men  and  women  is  pre- 
cisely similar :  a  band-box  is  the  cradle  and  coffifi  of  the  one, 
and  a  barrack  of  the  other.  The  worthy  marquis  describes 
the  beauties  of  both  with  an  enthusiasm  ludicrously  charac- 
teristic. ^'  It  will  be  admitted,"  cries  he  with  a  noble  rapture, 
^^  by  every  one  who  sees  the  Russian  army,  that  the  officers 
"  are  the  best  and  most  uniformly  dressed  of  any  in  Europe; 
^^  and  however  distinguished  were  the  bravery  and  good  con- 
*'  duct  of  our  vaUant  army  in  the  Peninsula,  /a/way*  lamented 
*'  their  inattention  to  this  necessary  point." 

The  grandest  of  all  the  grand  dinners  takes  place;  the 
marquis  is  introduced,  by  the /eld-jdffer  de  la  cour^  to  the  em- 
press's cabinet. 

"  Here  a  large  blaze  of  light,  reflected  from  Malachite  tripods,  jasper  co- 
lumns, and  gilded  doors,  gave  the  impression  that  you  had  arrived  in  some 
temple  of  the  sun ;  but  before  I  could  examine  the  locale,  the  imperial  family 
made  their  appearance  from  an  adjoining  room.  The  empress,  dressed  in 
light  blue  velvet  covered  with  pearls,  made  her  obeisance  to  the  circle,  and 
said  something  obliging  to  the  most  prominent  individuals.  The  emperor 
followed  in  like  manner,  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  regiment,  then  the  He- 
ritier,  the  grand  duchess  Olga,  and  Marie ;  last,  and  not  least  remarkable, 
in  tlie  train,  were  the  little  grand  dukes,  of  five  and  six  years  old,  in  Cos- 
sack attire. 

**  The  circle  having  been  gone  round,  we  proceeded  to  la  salle  blanche, 
where  the  banquet  was  served.  I  have  seen  many  imperial  and  royal  din- 
ners and  fetes  of  sovereigns  in  Europe,  at  Vienna,  Paris,  and  London ;  but 
this  entertainment  surpassed  them  all.  We  sat  down  above  four  hundred. 
The  saUe  was  lighted  by  four  thousand  bougies ;  the  dinner  was  served  d  la 
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Russe,  but  was  hot  and  excellent.  The  wines  were  of  every  description  ; 
the  OT-molu  ornaments  and  confectionar}'  which  decorated  the  table,  were 
not  only  splendidly  handsome,  but  the  latter  in  great  perfection,  and  the 
dessert  was  laid  out  on  a  Russian  porcelain  service,  on  which  were  painted 
the  devices  and  uniforms  of  every  regiment  in  the  Rxusian  army.  The  em- 
press sat  in  the  middle  of  the  centre  table,  having  the  H^ritier  on  her  right, 
the  Prince  of  Oldenburgh  on  her  left,  and  the  other  branches  of  the  imperial 
family  next  her.  The  emperor,  as  is  usual  on  these  occasions,  was  opposite 
to  her  imperial  majesty,  with  the  two  oldest  officers  of  the  regiment  on  his 
right  and  left.  At  a  particular  moment  of  the  repast,  the  emperor  roso  and 
said, '  Jo  porte  a  la  santo  dcs  officicrs  du  regiment.'  Ever}'  body  stands ; 
they  then  reseat  themselves  in  silence,  and  there  arc  no  further  speeches  or 
demonstrations  of  any  kind. 

''  After  coffee  is  handed  round,  the  imperial  circle  rise  and  proceed  to  the 
rooms  of  the  empress.  On  this  occasion  there  was  a  peculiarly  interesting 
spectacle.  As  the  regiment  was  one  in  which  the  imperial  family  had  all 
served,  and  as  the  young  grand  dukes  will  be  first  placed  in  it,  the  emperor, 
to  show  his  respect  and  attachment  to  this  corps,  had  arranged  the  following 
exhibition. 

'*  In  the  interior  of  the.«a//«  blanche,  on  each  side  of  the  door,  were  placed 
two  of  the  finest  grenadiers  of  the  regiment,  measuring  at  least  six  feet  two 
or  three  inches.  When  we  had  passed  these  in  the  outer  hall,  to  our  amaze- 
ment we  beheld  the  two  little  grand  dukes  standing  as  sentinels,  and  dressed 
with  minute  exactness  as  privates  of  the  regiment,  with  their  knupsacki!, 
great-coats,  haversacks,  all  in  marching  order.  To  the  inexpressible  amuse- 
ment of  every  body,  the  emperor  himself  then  put  the  little  princes  through 
the  manual  and  platoon  exercise,  which  they  both  did  incomparably.  Tlie  uni- 
versal delight,  from  the  oldest  general  to  the  lowest  subaltern  of  the  guards, 
was  something  I  cannot  describe.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  theatrical ; 
but  I  reply  that  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  believe  that  such  meetings, 
and  such  perfect  harmony  and  general  good-will  towards  all,  should  not  ce- 
ment feelings  of  loyalty  and  devotion  far  more  than  in  those  services  where 
neither  sovereign,  nor  generals,  nor  superior  staff-officers,  ever  mix  with 
the  regimental  officers  or  other  subaltern  officers  of  the  army." — Vol,  i.  pp, 
216-248. 

The  description  we  think  is  complete,  from  the  service  of 
China,  with  the  uniforms  of  the  army  painted  on  the  dishr 
and  plates,  to  the  exhibition  of  the  poor  little  children,  wJ 
their  warlike  playthings,  and  innocent  faces  peering  un 
grenadiers*  caps, — knapsacks,  great-coats,  and  haversac 
all  in  marching  order.     ^^  Soi-disant  barbarism,"  writes  L 
Londonderry,  (we  know  what  his  lordship  means,  and 
not  quarrel  with  his  droll  manner  of  expressing  it,)  ^^  if 
ferable,  in  some  cases,  to  the  rudeness  of  civilization/ 
means  by  soi-disani^  what  others  call  barbarism ;  and 
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give  us  a  hint  that  the  Russians  are  quite  as  civilized^  in  some 
respects  even  more  advanced  in  refinement,  than  their  neigh- 
bours. But  has  he  not  proved  the  barbarism  of  this  Russian 
emperor  and  his  court  as  clearly  as  its  strongest  enemies  could 
desire  ?  His  toy  of  the  little  children  with  gun  and  bayonet 
is  not  quite  so  bad  as  Tippoo^s*;  but  the  spirit  of  each  play- 
thing is  much  the  same,  and  the  northern  tyrant  only  advanced 
in  externals  beyond  the  eastern.  A  more  enlightened  prince 
than  the  Czar,  "gracious,  benevolent,  distinguished  and  be- 
loved,*^ as  his  British  panegyrist  calls  him,  would  have  some 
better  amusement  than  this  miserable  soldiers*  play;  and  per- 
haps a  mser  wiiter  than  Lord  Londonderry  would  not  show 
so  much  enthusiasm  regarding  it.  However,  differing  as  we 
do  in  almost  every  point  from  the  noble  marquis,  it  will  be 
useless  to  argue  with  him  upon  politics.  His  forte,  as  per- 
haps the  reader  has  perceived,  lies  rather  in  original  descrip- 
tions of  society  than  in  profound  views  of  statesmanship ;  and 
with  one  of  the  former  we  must  conclude. 

"  The  emperor  had  arrived  and  asked  for  me;  I  was  hurried  through  the 
crowd  of  officers  to  ia  salle  hlanche,  where  I  found  his  imperial  majesty, 
with  all  his  cortege  and  suite,  commanding  the  troops  in  person.  His  salu- 
tation was  short — *  Mon  cher,  je  vous  fais  mes  fi^icitations;'  and  he  passed 
on.  The  regiment  of  Moscow  and  the  first  regiment  occupied  the  room. 
When  the  emperor  had  inspected  the  troops,  he  returned  to  the  empress's 
apartments,  to  lead  her  and  the  imperial  family  to  the  ceremony.  She  camo 
forth  from  her  houdoir,  covered  with  jewels,  surrounded  by  the  grand  duch- 
ess, the  dames  and  demoiselles  d'honneur.  The  largest  brilliants  decorated 
her  head;  her  robe  was  of  light-blue  velvet,  trimmed  with  costly  ermine. 
It  was  scarcely  possible  for  the  eye  to  rest  on  anything  but  diamonds  and 
pearls  in  this  dress  of  matchless  splendour,  so  well  suited  to  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  deportment  of  this  noble  woman,  whose  matchless  person,  added 
to  the  action  of  her  arms,  and  the  display  of  her.  beautiful  hands,  render  her 
an  object  the  contemplation  of  which  one  could  hardly  leave.  Her  two 
lovely  daughters  followed  her  like  two  attendant  angels ;  they  were  clothed 
in  the  palest  pink  velvet,  trimmed,  as  was  the  robe  of  the  empress,  with 
ermine  ;  on  their  heads  they  wore  caps,  with  long  veils.  They  equalled, 
but  never  can  surpass,  their  mother  in  feminine  attraction.  The  empress 
was  conducted  by  prince  Charles  of  Prussia,  who  had  arrived  at  Petersburgh 
on  a  visit,  and  was  followed  by  the  H6ritier  and  g^eat  officers  of  state.  The 

*  It  may  be  seen  at  the  East  India  House :  a  wooden  tiger  bestrides  a  sepoy 
of  the  same  material ;  by  turning  a  handle,  the  figures  move.  The  tiger  used  to 
roar,  and  the  sepoy  to  scream,  each  after  his  fashion,  but  the  machinery  is  out  of 
order.  It  is  not  a  bad  emblem  of  the  lesson  which  the  Russians  intend  "  to  teach 
us  at  Calcutta." 
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emperor  proceeded  and  received  them  at  the  head  of  the  guards  in  la  salle 
blanche. 

"  The  general  salute  was  electrifying.  Such  indescribahlc  sounds  of  war- 
like instruments  are,  perhaps,  rarely  or  never  heard  in  so  comparatively  con- 
fined a  space ;  but  the  sense  of  hearing  was  lost  in  that  of  sight.  The  gran- 
deur and  appearance  of  the  troops,  who  looked  superb  in  this  imperial  resi- 
dence of  the  Czars ;  the  stars  and  decorations ;  the  splendid  uniforms  of  the 
military  and  staff  officers  and  civil  charges  de  cour;  the  unrivalled  beauty  of 
the  empress  and  her  daughters;  the  variegated  colours  of  the  Itussian  caps 
and  trains  of  the  dames  and  demoiselles  d'honncur;  the  costly  and  rich  or- 
naments of  the  rooms,  where  loads  of  gilt  plate  were  displayed  to  prepare 
for  the  supper  of  the  evening,  and  which  was  already  in  its  place ; — these 
united  objects  dazzled  and  bewildered  the  thoughts,  and  I  feel  quite  per- 
suaded there  is  no  court  in  the  world  that  can  exhibit  such  a  mass  of  trea- 
sures."—To/,  i.  pp.  258,  259. 

With  this  admirable  passage^  of  which  the  words  are  as 
goi^ous  as  the  scene  described  is  magnificent^  we  must  take 
leave  of  the  noble  marquis ;  need  we  say,  that  we  part  in  good 
humour? 

From  him  we  pass  at  once  to  a  kindred  genius,  one  Tietz, 
a  Coburger,  we  believe,  by  birth,  a  Prussian  counsellor  of  le- 
gation by  profession, — a  Prussian  counsellor  who  makes  di- 
plomatic voyages /rom  St.  Petersburg  to  Constantinople  and 
to  Greece.  The  Legationsrath^s  volume  has  been  translated, 
we  find,  in  this  country,  and  by  aforeigner,  as  anybody  may 
perceive  who  takes  the  trouble  to  examine  the  two, — some 
disinterested  admirer,  doubtless,  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  of 
w^hom  many  are  to  be  found  about  the  Russian  embassy,  and 
who  have  excellent  reasons  for  their  political  opinions. 

We  may  laugh  occasionally  at  Lord  Londonderry's  simple 
stories  and  easy  credulity ;  but  however  monstrous  his  lord- 
ship's opinions  may  be,  we  know  at  least  that  they  are  ho- 
nest, and  formed  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  life, 
and  according  to  that  degree  of  intellect  with  which  Provi 
dence  has  endowed  him ;  but  whatever  his  defects  may  be  f 
a  writer,  the  bitterest  of  his  critics  can  never  doubt  that  he 
a  gentleman^ — generous,   manly,  kind-hearted,   and   hon. 
w^here  his  politics  will  allow  him  to  be  so.     But  a  noblero 
of  his  politics,  profession  and  fortune,  travelling  with  th 
carriages,  and  a  "  heavy  baggage ''  of  couriers  and  cooks, 
not  reasonably  be  expected  to  produce  a  good  book ;  i\ 
if  he  persist,  as  the  noble  marquis  did  in  this  instar 
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writing  every  word  of  the  book  himself.  He  should  have 
placed  an  author  bodkin  between  the  cook  and  the  courier, 
(no  bad  companions  on  a  journey,  by  the  way,)  and  confided 
to  him  the  task  of  compiling  an  account  of  his  master's  ad- 
ventures. The  consequence  of  neglecting  this  precaution  has 
been,  that  Lord  Londonderry  has  produced  almost  as  bad  a 
book  as  can  be  conceived  about  Russia,  or  indeed  any  other 
country. 

Legationsrath  Tietz  may  flatter  himself,  however,  with 
having  produced  the  very  worst.  He  is  not  a  gentleman,  like 
the  noble  marquis,  but  on  the  contrary  atrociously  vulgar  and 
mean  in  his  thoughts  and  in  his  style ;  he  has  not  a  whit  more 
imagination  or  erudition  than  Lord  Londonderry,  but,  un- 
like the  noble  lord,  (who  writes  like  a  plain  man)  he  clothes 
his  dulness  in  words  so  absurdly  pompous  and  affected  that 
they  would  put  Bayes  to  the  blush.  He  has  not  had  the  op- 
portunities which  were  enjoyed  by  Lord  Londonderry  to 
witness  the  manners  and  splendours  of  the  court ;  but  he 
chronicles  this  court  ^^  small-beer,^^  without  ever  having  had 
the  felicity  to  taste  it,  and  worships  and  wonders,  and  licks 
the  dust  from  the  imperial  shoes — not  because  he  has  been 
dazzled  by  the  attentions,  cajoled  by  the  fair  words,  or  af- 
fected by  the  actual  kindness  of  the  emperor,  but  from 
sheer  abjectness  and  love  of  dust-kissing.  We  will  not  sup- 
pose that  the  man  had  any  other  motive,  or  that  his  journeys 
from  Petersburg  to  Constantinople  were  made  with  the  mo- 
ney and  for  the  service  of  any  other  government  but  his  own. 

The  Legationsrath  begins  his  descriptions  the  morning  after 
his  arrival  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  declares  as  a  positive  ybc/ 
that  the  Palmyra  of  the  north  would  make  "  at  least  a  couple 
of  dozen  splendid  cities*'  in  any  other  country.  He  fully  agrees 
in  the  remark  that  ^*  every  house  is  a  palace,  and  every  palace 
a  town,''  and  rejoices  over  the  Newski  Prospect  and  the 
Alexander  Pillar,  and  the  statue  of  Peter,  and  the  silver  doors 
and  the  ninety-five  gigantic  pillars  of  the  church  of  Casan ; 
he  enters  the  church  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul,  and  there 
the  affectionate  creature  is  moved  almost  to  tears  by — the 
tombs  of  the  emperors  and  empresses ! 

*<  On  the  right  hank  rises  from  the  waters  the  fortress  granite-walled ; 
fire-mouths  (cannon)  stare  down  from  its  sides  threatening — ^but  ^tQtA<:.t&ss5;L 
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too!  glistening  like  ajkuh  of  lightning  the  spire  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  streams  upwards  into  the  hluo  air :  but  within  it,  in  God's 
houte,  rises  many  n  stem  sarcophagus  of  marble ;  and  among  them,  since 
the  great  Peter's  time,  the  czars  and  empresses  of  Russia  sleep !  a  solemn 
feeling  of  woe  pervades  the  bosom f  as  we  stand  by  these  Kaiser-graves,** 

O  melancholy  Tietz !  tender  Legationsrath  !  what  an  dme 
sensible  does  he  possess  for  a  diplomatist !  what  would  we 
give  to  see  the  tender  creature  mourning  over  the  broken 
images  in  the  ruins  of  the  Royal  Exchange ;  or  blubbering  in 
St.  Paul's  churchyard  under  the  sainted  statue  of  queen  Anne ! 
Who  employs  this  amiable  sentimentalist  we  know  not,  but 
be  it  the  king  of  Prussia  or  his  philanthropic  son-in-law^ 
either  monarch  has  a  jewel  of  a  Legationsrath  in  his  pay. 
Continuing  his  ecstatic  topographies^  we  come  on  the  follow- 
ing sublime  passage  regarding  the  imperial  palace  : 

*'  Above  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  palace  floats  a  white  flag  with  the  crowned 
double  eagle.  It  is  a  sign  that  the  lord  of  the  east,  the  eagle,  that  with  pro- 
tecting wing  and  piercing  glance  watches  over  the  seventy  millions  in  his 
immeasurable  kingdom— ;/{/i£f«  himself  in  his  residenz  (his  chief  town).  The 
flag  sinks  when  the  emperor  leaves  Petersburg ;  it  is  a  day  of  joy  for  the 
inhabitants  when  that  sign  acquaints  them  with  the  return  of  their  all-be- 
loved lord.  Perhaps  no  monarch  has  been  so  misunderstood  as  Nicholas — 
this,  however,  only  applies  to  foreign  countries,  and  an  age  remarkable  for 
its  fantastic  notions  about  freedom  (eine  gewisse  freiheitsschwendelnde  pc- 
riode).  In  his  own  country  he  is  adored.  How  noble  a  man  this  prince 
is,  he  has  himself  in  the  course  of  his  reign  proved  innumerable  times,  and 
it  is  full  time  that  the  erg  of  digging  moles  ought  to  bo  plunged  into  that  ri- 
diculous nothingness  to  which  it  belongs." 

Having  thus  exposed  the  moles,  and  their  cries  under 
ground,  our  author  proceeds  to  give  his  impressions  of  Ni- 
cholas. They  are  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  gentle- 
man who  wishes  to  plunge  the  cry  of  moles  into  ridiculous 
nothingness,  and  who  has  found  so  much  leisure  for  sentiment 
over  the  tomb-stones  of  the  immaculate  Catharine  and  the 
rational  Paul. 

"  Even  Nicholas's  outward  appearance  is  truly  imperial,  inspiring  a 
and  at  the  same  time  raising  confidence.     A  body  in  every  limb  wcll-bu 
full  of  strength,  and  exceeding  the  common  size  of  man,  bears  a  head  i 
seems  to  be  formed  after  the  noblest  antique  models.    A  softly-hooked  ? 
{eine  sanf/gebogeuc  Nase)^  n  friendly-smiling  mouth,  a  blue  eye,  from  v 
mildness  beams  combined  with  stem  resolution,  appearing  under  a 
shadowed  with  light  hair,  gives  to  his  countenance  a  friendly  althougl 
neit  ftamp.    Walking  one  day  on  the  Nowski-Prospectuii  with  a  Men 
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arrived  at  St.  Petersburg,  we  met  the  emperor  in  his  little  one-horsed 
droschka,  and  standing  still  we  offered  the  emperor  our  reverential  greeting. 
The  emperor  by  chance  looked  at  us  very  closely,  as  he  was  looking  around 
him  from  his  swiftly  passing  carriage,  and  I  remarked  that  the  countenance 
of  my  friend  was  suffused  with  a  dark  red.  Upon  asking  him  what  was  the 
matter,  he  owned  that  the  look  of  the  emperor  had  left  him  in  an  extraor- 
dinary confusion  :  he  felt  that  did  he  but  close  his  eyes  this  embarrassment 
would  cease,  and  yet  it  was  quite  impossible  for  him  to  remove  his  glance 
from  this  majestic  man.  And  here  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  person  to 
whom  this  happened  was  no  revolutionary  Pole  with  a  had  conscience^  no 
poetic,  eccentric  genius,  but  a  simple  honest  man.  The  Russian,  even  the 
common  man,  who  is  accustomed  to  sec  his  father  in  his  emperor,  and  who 
seldom  calls  him  anything  but  father,  as  he  calls  the  empress,  mother, 
can  bear  this  glance  more  courageously.  Indeed,  I  have  sometimes  seen, 
when  the  emperor  in  his  simple  green  uniform-surtout  has  been  walking 
alone  about  the  streets,  some  Russian  of  the  old  school,  with  his  long  beard 
and  his  national  caftan,  go  up  without  fear  to  this  prince,  to  which  he,  al- 
though as  might  be  supposed  very  little  interested,  paid  attention." 

The  following  passage  illustrates  in  a  still  more  striking 
manner  the  remarkable  and  Medusa-like  properties  which  are 
said  to  be  possessed  by  the  Imperial  head. 

"  Tlie  foundation  of  the  great  moral  power  and  firmness  which  Nicholns 
so  often  has  displayed  in  moments  of  dangers,  originates  in  his  firm  faith  in 
God  and  a  higher  Providence,  which  has  (at  times  when  death  has  been 
very  cunningly  on  the  watch  for  the  emperor's  life)  often  preserved  him. 
How,  at  the  time  of  the  insurrection  which  broke  out  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  he  stood  for  hours  long  fearless  among  the  troops  of  the  in- 
surgents, and  when  conciliation  failed,  used  the  severest  language,  is  well 
known.  An  officer  among  the  rebels,  who  had  sworn  upon  the  Sacrament 
to  kill  the  emperor,  declared  that  at  the  moment  when  he  had  his  hand  on 
his  pistol,  an  incomprehensible  influence  prevented  him  from  effecting  his 
crime.  A  glance  of  the  emperor,  as  he  looked  towards  the  insurgents,  had 
irresistibly  disarmed  and  discouraged  him !" 

Many  proofs  of  the  Czar's  excellent  disposition  are  now 
adduced  by  the  Legationsrath.  He  proves,  and  we  are  quite 
willing  to  allow  the  fact,  that  the  emperor  has  plenty  of  per- 
sonal courage,  and  is  good-natured  and  even  affectionate  with 
his  family.  They  are  points  which,  as  we  have  said  in  com- 
menting upon  Mr.  Raikes's  volume,  prove  nothing  beyond 
their  own  existence, — ^virtues  which  may  belong  to  the  most 
ruthless  villain  under  the  sun:  so  that  when  we  read  that 
the  emperor  one  day  in  carrying  his  little  son  into  public,  said, 
*^  You  are  chief-admiral  of  the  fleet — a  chief-admiral  ought  to 
know  how  to  climb  ;^^  whereupon  the  little  fellow  to  ^Kow 
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seamanship  climbed  up  his  father's  neck  and  kissed  him^  we 
must  take  this  story  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  no  more,  a 
pretty  and  touching  display  of  love  between  child  and  father ; 
an  instance,  not  of  virtue,  but  of  human  nature  merely.  The 
next  tale  has  higher  pretensions,  and  we  give  it  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Tietz's  translator : 

"  How  the  emperor,  however,  decided  on  dealing  with  those  parties  who 
sought  to  injure  him,  the  following  facts  will  testify.  On  the  conclusion  of 
the  summer  reviews,  at  a  short  distance  from  Peterhof,  which  in  1833  had 
been  joined  by  the  cadet  corps,  the  emperor  invited  the  latter  to  dinner, 
and  afterwards,  selecting  two  from  among  them,  presented  them  to  the  em- 
press, with  these  words :  '  This  is  the  son  of  General ,  who  fell  at  the 

storming  of  Warsaw,  fighting  for  my  cause ;  and  this  is  the  son  of  Colonel 

,  who  died  the  death  of  a  hero,  courageously  defending,  against  my 

troops,  the  redoubts  of  Wolna.  I  have  promised  to  supply  to  both  the  place 
of  a  father,  be  you  therefore  to  them  a  mother.*  This  is  the  same  emperor 
of  whom  the  French  newspapers  have  fabled  the  most  ridiculous  tales  of 
sending  poor  Polish  children  to  Siberia  !'* 

Even  this  may  be  true,  as  far  as  concerns  the  single  boy  in 
question ;  there  are  some  natural  feelings  of  kindliness  in  all 
men's  bosoms.     God  forbid  that  Nicholas  should  be  denied 
his  share.    But  the  worthy  Tietz  knows,  doubtless,  the  value 
of  un  petit  mot  pour  le  peuple.     Sometimes  these  mots  are 
made  by  monarchs,  sometimes  for  them ;  at  all  times  they  are 
the  very  cheapest  modes  of  earning  popidarity  which  an  ab- 
solute sovereign  can  acquire.   But  the  Legationsrath  spoils  his 
game  by  his  indecent  and  untimely  triumph  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  emperor  has  proved  his  humanity.    He  may 
not  have  sent  little  children  to  Siberia,  but  he  has  torn  chil- 
dren from   their  mothers,  and  drafted  them  into  Russian 
schools,  or  far  colonies,  or  regiments ;  and  this  foolish  brag- 
gadocio falsehood  of  the  Polish  butcher  will  be  received  as  if 
should  be  received.    It  was  intended  for  Russians,  not  Pole? 
they  know  too  well  the  truth ;  but  the  Russians  may  be  cc 
tent  with  this  easy,  lying  magnanimity,  as  may  Prussian 
gation-secretaries  and  others,  who  have  their  reasons  for 
lieving  the  tale. 

Legationsrath's  book  contains  more  than  one  such  a 
dote  as  the  following,  where  the  kaiser  is  made  to  perfr 
Haroun-Alraschid  part,  and  which  none  but  such  a  cr 
as  the  diplomatic  Tietz  could  admire. 
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"  The  monarch  for  many  years  has  bestowed  a  particular  attention  on 
the  fleet,  which  will  soortf  perhapgj  be  more  formidable  to  other  maritime 
powers  than  they  think.  In  tlie  docks  of  St.  Petersburg,  as  in  those  of  the 
Black  Sea,  every  year  several  new  ships  of  war  of  various  sizes  are  built. 
Among  others,  during  my  residence,  the  Wladimir,  of  84  guns,  was 
launched  in  the  presence  of  all  the  imperial  family :  among  them  was  the 
Emperor's  second  son,  the  Archduke  Constantine,  who,  although  he  is  but 
eight  years  of  age,  is  named  High  Admiral.  Oflen  does  the  Emperor 
make  trips  in  one  of  the  beautiful  steam-boats  to  Cronstadt,  to  inspect  the 
navy.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  as  often  happens,  he  stood  at  the  helm  and 
steered  the  ship  as  it  was  entering  Cronstadt  harbour.  In  order  to  show  his 
skill,  he  steered  the  ship  within  a  hair's-breadth  of  a  Prussian  merchant- 
man lying  in  the  harbour.  The  Pnissian  captain,  not  knowing  who  was 
this  simply-clad  steersman,  who  thought  this  manoeuvre  was  clumsy,  and 
declared  that  his  vessel  might  have  sustained  considerable  damage  had  the 
steamer  run  foul  of  her,  began  in  his  rough,  seaman-like  way  to  tell  the 
steersman  to  look  about  him,  and  so  on.  The  Emperor  at  this  began  to 
laugh,  and  the  captain  grew  only  the  more  angry.  The  next  day  he  was 
called  before  the  Admiralty,  and  (perhaps  a  little  uneasy  about  his  rudeness 
of  yesterday,)  he  made  his  appearance.  He  was  asked  if  he  knew  who  was 
the  steersman  whom  he  had  set  right ;  and  when,  on  expressing  his  ig- 
norance, he  was  told  it  was  the  Emperor,  master  captain's  grog-face  (Grock- 
gesicht)  turned  white,  who  for  the  harm  which  the  imperial  steersmanship 
might  possibly  have  done  him,  sent  him  a  diamond  ring.*' 

Here  follows  an  anecdote,  which  is  more  in  character,  and 
which  w'e  can  readily  fancy  to  be  true.  The  emperor  four 
years  ago  w^as  only  too  ready  to  insult  the  ambassador  of 
Louis-Philippe ;  and  the  French  king's  representative  knew, 
doubtless,  his  situation  too  well  to  venture  upon  a  manly 
reply :  he  would  have  exceeded  his  orders. 

"  A  little  while  previous  to  this  review,  the  French  ambassador  had 
intimated  that  the  horses  of  the  Russian  cavalry  were  but  indifferent,  which, 
however,  was  not  the  truth,  for  most  of  the  steeds  belonging  to  the  guards 
cost  no  less  than  1000  rubles  each,  and  they  cannot  be  excelled  by  those  of 
any  other  couutry, — not  even  by  the  English.  The  Emperor  had,  it  seems, 
heard  of  this  statement,  and  as  the  magnificently-appointed  regiments  filed 
past,  he  turned  to  the  Austrian  ambassador,  and  smiling  said,  '  What 
think  you.  Count  Figuelmont,  would  my  cavalry  horses  hold  out  a  march 
to  Paris?'  Whether  the  Frenchman,  who  stood  close  by,  felt  much  de- 
lighted at  this  question,  which  he  could  not  fail  to  hear,  we  for  the  present 
will  not  inquire." 

Mr.  Tietz  having  exhausted  his  anecdotes  of  the  emperor, 
proceeds  to  make  remarks  upon  the  public  buildings  and  in- 
stitutions and  the  private  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg.  Here  we  are  puzzled  how*  to  extract  from  his  work ', 
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whether  to  speak  of  his  sage  speculations  concerning  the  Cir- 
cassians^  (300  of  whom  are  drafted  yearly  from  the  Caucasus  to 
form  a  Russian  guard ;  *^  and  so  well  did  this  plan  succeed/' 
says  Tietz^  ^^  that  for  several  years  nothing  more  has  been  heard 
of  their  robber-Uke  inroads/^)  or  to  turn  to  those  passages 
which  speak  of  private  life  in  Petersburg,  and  which,  as  they 
relate  to  a  grade  of  society  much  lower  than  that  exalted 
one  in  which  Lord  Londonderry  moved,  may  be  perhaps 
acceptable. 

"  A  stranger,  should  he  happen  to  possess,  in  addition  to  respectabilifi/, 
any  particular  talent, — if  he  plays  on  the  piano-forte,  if  he  has  a  good  voice, 
or  is  fond  of  dancing,  he  may  he  sure  that  his  appearance  creates  satisfaction, 
and  that  everything  will  he  done  to  make  his  stay  agrceahle.  The  master 
or  mistress  of  the  house  says  to  him,  '  On  such  or  such  a  day  in  the  week  I 
receive  my  friends  to  dinner ;  if  your  time  permits,  I  hope  you  will  not  fail 
to  come.*  On  such  an  invitation,  which  is  meant  to  he  general,  in  the  most 
friendly  sense  of  the  term,  one  is  at  liherty  to  appear  without  the  danger  of 
heing  considered  intrusive.  Tlie  dinner-hour  is  usually  four  o'clock ;  and 
the  embarrassment  so  often  visible  in  the  hostess,  when  perhaps  accident- 
ally, just  as  the  soup  is  introduced  on  the  table,  a  stranger  drops  in,  is  never 
to  be  observed  in  a  St.  Petersburgh  lady.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  in 
the  Russian  houses,  the  so-called  Schalchcn,  which  is  served  before  dinner, 
might  form  the  dinner  itself  elsewhere.  In  the  limited  and  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  this  Schalchcn  is  a  glass  of  liqueur  taken  in  order  to  whet  the  ap- 
petite ;  but  in  the  more  ad  libitum  sense,  it  designates  a  detached  table,  sta- 
tioned near  the  principal  dinner-table,  on  which  all  kinds  of  piquant  things 
are  placed,  such  as  oysters,  caviare,  salami,  &c.,  wherewithal  one  may  not 
only  stay,  but  satisfy  the  appetite.  At  this  table  the  guests  are  often  engaged 
eating  during  a  quarter  of  an  hour  upstanding,  thus  preparing  themselves 
for  the  regular  banquet  of  several  hours'  duration. 

♦  •••♦• 

"  As  regards  the  drinking  portion  of  the  entertainment,  the  stranger  will 
likewise  not  full  to  experience  satisfaction.  Ilhcnish  wine  is  drunk  least  of 
all ;  the  growths  of  France,  Bovdeaux  and  Burgimdy  being  much  more  es* 
teemed.  The  consumption  of  champagne  is  so  considerable,  particularly  in 
the  principal  cities,  that  the  importation  of  the  genuine  wine  is  insufficient 
to  supply  the  demand.  No  doubt,  therefore,  much  gooseberry  mixture  is 
served  in  substitution  to  parties  who  are  not  in  a  condition  to  distinguish  the 
difference." 

We  have  referred  to  the  published  translation  for  the  above 
extract,  which  fully  bears  out  our  former  assertion,  that  the 
English  version  is  the  work  of  a  foreign  hand.  We  defy  an 
Englishman  to  have  written  it,  or  the  following  delectable 
passage: 
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"  It  was  indeed  altogether  a  truly  wonderful  spectacle,  embodying  what 
we  have  all  read  of  in  our  youth  in  the  Arabian  tales.  Some  10,000  rou- 
bles (£400  ! )  is  understood  to  be  the  annual  sum  expended  on  these  deco- 
rations ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  with  their  help  considerable  portion 
of  foMcination  may  he  readily  conjured  vp," 

Entzuckungy  rapture,  is  the  word  here  elegantly  rendered 
fascination.  "  For  four  hundred  pounds  considerable  portion 
of  rapture  may  be  conjured  up/*  Of  course  it  may,  or  for 
less.  For  one  hundred  pounds  the  Czar  might  purchase  a 
better  book  than  this  of  the  worthy  Legationsrath,  with  com- 
ments on  himself  far  more  "  rapturous  ;*'  and  for  a  few  pounds 
more,  His  Majesty  might  find  a  person  who  would  transfer 
this  "considerable  portion  of  rapture^*  to  the  English  tongue ; 
it  is  time  that  some  Russian  missionary  should  convert  us. 
Lord  Londonderry  and  the  Legationsrath  Tietz  have  failed 
altogether. 


•Article  III. 

Essai  sur  I*  Histoire  des  Arabes  et  des  Mores  d^  Espagne. 
Par  Louis  Viardot.     Paris.  1833. 

The  researches  which  have  recently  been  directed  by  Eu- 
ropean scholars  to  the  literature  of  the  East,  and  to  the  scat- 
tered annals  of  the  Arabian  tribes,  have  powerfully  contri- 
buted to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  conquest  and  settlement 
of  the  Arabs  in  the  Peninsula :  for  whilst  the  philologist,  the 
historian  and  the  traveller  have  united  their  efforts  to  furnish 
us  with  accounts  of  that  extraordinary  people,  either  in  its 
wandering  state  before  Mohammed,  or  under  the  Khalifs, 
showing  the  path  of  civilization  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  it 
could  not  escape  their  observation,  that  in  our  own  quarter 
of  the  globe,  the  African  invaders  established  a  powerful  and 
lasting  empire,  which  for  a  long  time  threatened  ruin  and  an- 
nihilation to  the  rest  of  Europe. 
But  the  narrative  of  this  events  although  signal  and  stri- 
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king  in  its  main  circumstances,  and  most  important  from  its 
moral  influence  over  the  rest  of  Europe,  was  until  a  few  years 
ago  enveloped  in  clouds  of  doubt  and  contradiction.  A  few 
unconnected  and  loose  records,  undeserving  even  the  title  of 
a  chronicle,  the  work  of  obscure  monks  living  most  of  them 
within  the  reach  of  Mussulman  jurisdiction — a  few  fanciful 
fictions,  and  tales  of  chivalry  full  of  that  oriental  magnificence 
which  has  crept  into  the  national  character  of  Spain,  are  the 
only  sources  from  whence  Mariana  and  other  Spanish  writers 
derived  their  scanty  and  doubtful  information.  The  accounts 
afterwards  published  by  Cardonne*  and  Desguignesf,  instead 
of  putting  an  end  to  our  uncertainty  and  confusion,  increased 
it  considerably  by  the  circumstance  of  these  authors  (especi- 
ally the  first)  professing  to  have  borrowed  their  narrative  from 
the  Arabic  writers  themselves.  It  was  not,  therefore,  until  a 
few  years  ago,  that  Conde  withdrew  the  veil  which  covered  this 
part  of  Spanish  history.  That  learned  author,  afler  devoting 
many  years  of  his  life  to  the  perusal  of  the  Arabic  MSS.  pre- 
served in  the  Escurial,  published,  in  1816,  a  work  J  which, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  has  been  the  model,  or  rather  has 
served  as  the  original  of  almost  every  book  upon  Hispano- 
Arabic  history  that  has  since  appeared  in  France,  Germany, 
or  England.  Yet  this  publication,  although  one  of  extraor- 
dinary labour,  and  one  that  will  always  do  credit  to  its  au- 
thor's learning  and  zeal,  is  still,  to  our  knowledge,  a  most  in- 
efficient and  faulty  performance,  and  quite  inadequate  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  resources,  civilization,  prosperity  and  fall  of  the 
Hispano-Mohammedan  empire.  However  severe  this  judge- 
ment may  at  first  appear,  as  pronounced  against  a  work  which 
has  been  the  foundation  of  so  many  literary  productions,  it  is 
certain  that  whoever  has  perused  it  with  due  attention  must 
have  found  it  abounding  with  gross  errors  and  contradictions, 
owing,  first  of  all,  to  the  author's  inaccuracy,  and  secondly, 
to  the  want  of  authentic  and  well-chosen  materials.  The  first 
of  these  two  charges  will  at  once  appear  sufficiently  grounded 


*  Histoire  de  TAfrique  et  dc  TEspagne  sous  la  domination  dcs  Arabcs  :  cor 
pos^c  8ur  diffi^rents  manuscripts  Arabcs.    3  vols.  8vo.  1768. 

t  Dcsguignes— Histoire  dcs  Huns. 

X  Historia  dc  la  Domiuacion  de  los  Arabcs  en  Espana.  por  D°.  Jose  Antoi 
Conde.    Madrid,  1816. 
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by  opening  Conde's  work  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  beginning 
of  the  second  volume,  where  the  events  attending  the  rise  of  the 
Beni-Abbad  dynasty  to  the  throne  of  Seville  are  not  only  re- 
peated, but  differently  related.  As  to  the  want  of  proper  mate- 
rials, we  believe  that  it  was  not  in  Conde^s  power  to  avoid  it. 
The  library  of  the  Escurial,  although  containing  many  works 
of  indisputable  antiquity  and  scarcity,  is  wanting  in  others 
which  are  to  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  almost  every  public 
library  in  Europe  ;  and  although  the  Peninsula  seems  to  be  the 
place  most  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Arabic  language  and 
antiquities, — since  it  still  retains  many  of  the  customs  and  man- 
ners introduced  by  the  conquerors,  with  a  language  which 
owes  a  great  deal  of  its  richness  and  flexibility  to  the  Arabic  be- 
sides one  eighth  of  its  words,  and  a  history  which,  for  a  period 
of  eight  centuries,  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the 
Arabs, — it  is  perhaps  the  only  country  in  Europe  where  this 
study  has  been  entirely  neglected.  No  efforts  whatever 
have  been  made  by  the  government  to  increase  the  stock  of 
books  written  in  that  language ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
capture  of  two  vessels*  with  the  emperor  of  Morocco^s  li- 
brary, it  becomes  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  Spain  would  have 
possessed  a  single  Arabic  MS. :  owing  to  this  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  or  to  causes  which  we  are  imable 
to  explain,  the  library  of  the  Escurial  is  more  deficient  in  hi- 
storical works  concerning  Spain  than  in  any  other  branch  of 
literature.  If  we  except  Ibnu-l-khatib,  a  comparatively  mo- 
dem author,  since  he  only  describes  the  latest  period  of  Arabic 
dominion,  the  only  sources  from  which  any  historical  facts  can 
be  derived  are  a  few  biographical  dictionaries,  a  favourite  kind 
of  composition  with  the  Arabs,  in  w^hich  the  literary  attain- 
ments, birth-place,  and  genealogy  of  individuals  are  minutely 
described  whilst  we  look  in  vain  for  any  historical  information. 
Of  such  scanty  materials  Conde^s  work  is  composed ;  and  al- 
though his  translators  have  lately  corrected  some  of  his  most 


*  Gil  Gonzalez  Davila,  in  his  work  entitled  Theatro  y  Grandezat  de  la  Villa  de 
Madrid,  describes  this  event,  which  happened  during  the  reign  of  Pliilip  III.,  in 
1611.  *'  Pedro  de  Lora/'  says  he  at  fol.  68, "  while  cruising  in  the  sea  of  Barbary 
with  his  fleet,  fell  in  near  Sale  with  two  vessels  in  which  were  effects  belonging 
to  Muley  Zidan,  Emperor  of  Morocco.  Among  other  valuable  things,  there  were 
some  chests  containing  upwards  of  3000  Arabic  MSS.,  principally  on  philosophy, 
medicine,  and  the  science  of  government,''  &c.  &c. 
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glaring  mistakes^  a  history  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain  still  remains 
a  desideratum  in  modern  literature. 

With  so  many  obstacles  thrown  in  the  path  of  investigation, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  if  the  records  we  possess  of  the  Ara- 
bic dominion  in  Spain  are  uncertain  and  incomplete ;  but  our 
astonishment  is  certainly  great  when  we  consider  that  a  race, 
sprung  from  the  Arabs,  distinguished  from  them  by  few  pe- 
culiarities, and  whose  history  almost  reaches  to  our  own  times, 
should  be  enveloped  in  so  much  obscurity  and  confrision.  In- 
deed, the  accounts  we  have  of  the  Moriscos*,  although  they 
are  the  work  of  learned  and  judicious  men,  were  either  written 
under  the  influence  of  an  inquisitorial  priesthood,  or  intended 
to  show  the  necessity  and  expediency  of  their  expulsion  more 
than  to  describe  their  manners  and  customs.  We  must  have 
contented  ourselves  with  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  this  peo- 
ple derived  from  partial  accounts  f,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
discovery  of  various  books  written  in  Spanish  with  Arabic 
letters,  forming  a  literature  of  their  own  which  lay  unnoticed, 
if  not  altogether  forgotten,  in  most  of  the  public  libraries  in 
Europe.  Some  account  of  these  books  is  given  in  vague  and 
incorrect  terms  in  a  catalogue  of  Spanish  and  oriental  MSS., 
bequeathed  to  the  public  library  at  Stockholm  by  the  Swedish 
minister  Sparvenfeld.  This  distinguished  traveller  found  and 
purchased  in  Tunis  J  three  books  of  this  kind,  which  in  the 
said  catalogue,  published  at  Upsal  in  1705,  are  described  ^^as 
"  extracts  from  the  Koran  written  in  Spanish,  but  in  the 
"  rough  hand  in  use  among  the  people  of  Fez  and  Morocco, 
"  and  which  in  its  kind  is  not  less  singular  and  distinct  from 
"  the  oriental  writing.  When  the  Saracens  were  the  masters 
'^  of  Spain  §,  they  used  these  books,  which  were  specially 

*  The  Arabs  who  settled  in  Spain  were  called  by  the  Spaniards  Moors,  on  ac- 
count of  their  having  come  from  that  part  of  Africa  called  by  the  ancients  Mauri- 
tania. After  the  taking  of  Granada  and  their  final  subjection  to  tlie  Spanish  anns, 
the  Moors  were  known  under  the  appellation  of  Moriscos,  a  tcmi  expressive  of  con- 
tempt. 

f  Such  are  the  Rebellion  y  castigo  de  las  Moriscos  del  Reyno  de  Granada,  by 
Marmol  Carvajal,  folio,  Malaga,  1660.  Rrjmlsion  de  los  Moriscos,  by  Jayme  Bleda. 
Valencia,  1618.     Gualqjara  expulsion  de  los  Moriscos  de  Espana.  Pamplona,  1614. 

X  Under  the  numbers  2,  3,  and  4  ;  they  were  bought  in  Tunis  in  1691. 

§  "  lligusmodi  libris  usi  sunt  Sarraccni  cum  Ilispaniam  tencrent,et  illis  quidem 
potiisimum  prselegebantur  qui,  in  llispania  nati  et  educati,  linguam  Arabicam  nun- 
quam  didicerunt,  nee  tamen  fidei  Muhammedico!  coctcris  Mauris  minus  pcrtinaciter 
erant  addicti.'^  This  is  a  gross  mistake  :  it  would  be  absurd  to  sup^iose  tliat  an 
Arab  born  in  Spain  under  the  Mu88\dman  dominion,  and  living  among  people  of 
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^'  read  by  those  who,  being  born  and  educated  in  Spain^ 
"  never  learnt  the  Arabic  language,  although  they  were  as 
*^  strongly  and  firmly  addicted  to  the  Mohammedan  religion* 
"  as  the  other  Moors.  In  order  then  that  the  Christians 
"  amongst  whom  they  lived  should  not  pry  into  their  secrets, 
^^  they  thought  to  disguise  under  these  unknown  letters,  as 
"  under  a  veil,  their  impious  rites.  The  same  practice  is  ob- 
served by  the  Jews,  who  vrrite  and  print  books  in  various 
languages,  although  they  use  the  Hebrew  or  Rabbinical 
letters;  and  Sparvenfeld  assures  us  that  he  has  seen  in 
"  Africa  books  written  in  Arabic,  although  \vith  the  Latin  or 
"  Spanish  letters  t^  which  he  supposes  were  intended  for  the 
"  use  of  those  who  understood  Arabic,  although  they  could 
*^  not  read  it  in  Arabic  letters.  So  while,  in  the  first  instance, 
"  they  concealed  their  doctrines  by  means  of  unknown  cha- 
^*  racters,  they,  in  the  second,  tried  to  extend  the  same  by 
"  means  of  an  unknown  language.^^ 

Reland,  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  Mohammedan  re- 
ligion J,  was  the  next  oriental  scholar  who  took  notice  of  this 
literature,  and  gave  a  few  extracts  from  a  MS.  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Henry  Syke,  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Cambridge ;  and 
M.  de  Sacy  has  lately  published  a  description  of  two  manu- 
scripts of  this  kind,  one  belonging  to  the  library  of  St.  Ger- 
main des  Pres,  and  the  other  to  the  royal  library  in  Paris  §• 
But  although  the  learned  Frenchman  has  amplified  and  ex- 
tended the  accounts  given  by  his  predecessors,  although  he 
has  published  a  few  specimens  of  Spanish  written  with  Arabic 
letters,  and  formed  an  harmonical  alphabet  representing  the 
sounds  of  the  Spanish  letters  as  expressed  by  Arabic  charac- 

his  own  nation  and  creed,  would  not  speak  tlie  language  of  his  fathers.  If  instead 
of  Saracens  he  liad  said  Moriscost  in  the  true  meaning  of  tliis  word,  he  would  be 
right. 

*  We  do  not  agree  with  the  author  in  this  supposition,  for  at  the  time  when 
books  in  Arabic  were  prohibited  by  the  Inquisition  under  the  most  severe  penal- 
ties, many  works  were  written  and  circulated  upon  medicine  and  other  matters  in 
no  way  touching  upon  religion  ;  their  authors  thereby  exposing  themselves  to  all 
the  rigour  of  the  law  by  using  the  Arabic  characters,  which  were  held  as  impious 
and  sacrilegious,  however  innocent  the  ideas  which  they  were  meant  to  express 
might  have  been.  It  was  necessity  that  compelled  the  Moriscos  to  use  the  Spa- 
nish language,  and  to  write  it  with  the  Arabic  letters. 

t  It  may  be  so,  but  we  doubt  the  fact,  for  when  the  expelled  Moors  arrived  in 
Africa,  they  had  entirely  forgotten  the  Arabic  language. 

X  Dbsertatio  de  Keligione  Mahommedica,  libri  duo.  Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  17l7t 

§  Notices  et  Extraits  des  Manuscrits  de  la  Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  vol.  IV, 

F  2 
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ters,  yet  he  has  abstained  from  any  conjectures  as  to  the  mo- 
tives which  may  have  induced  the  Moriscos  to  change  their 
language.  Many  other  philological  remarks  escaped  his  no* 
tice^  no  doubt  from  the  belief  that  a  few  verses  from  the  Ko- 
rfin  translated  into  Spanish  were  the  only  contents  of  these 
books.  We  have  ourselves  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing 
several  volumes  of  this  kind  existing  in  Spain  in  public  and 
private  collections*,  comprising  works  on  history,  poetry,  the 
sciences,  and  every  other  branch  of  learning — some  original, 
and  some  translations  from  Arabic :  and  we  feel  assured,  as 
much  by  what  we  have  read  as  by  many  important  works 
quoted,  but  now  we  fear  lost  to  the  world,  that  the  Morisco 
literature,  although  the  production  of  a  degraded  and  op- 
pressed nation,  and  laying  claim  only  to  an  ephemeral  exist- 
ence, is  highly  deserving  of  the  scholar's  investigation,  since 
it  is  embellished  with  all  the  wild  flowers  of  their  coimtry, 
and  H[)arkles  with  true  Arab  genius. 

The  Arabs  made  their  conquests  with  a  rapidity  which 
stands  unequalled  even  by  the  Macedonian  conqueror  himself. 
Ninety  years  had  scarcely  elapsed  from  the  death  of  the  Pro- 
phet, when  Muza  Ibn  Nossair,  the  governor  of  Africa,  achieved 
the  conquest  of  Spain,  and  fixed  new  limits  to  an  empire 
which  already  extended  from  the  Indian  shore  to  the  farthest 
western  limits  of  Africa.  The  conquest  of  Spain  affords  a  stri- 
king instance  of  this  rapidity,  for  three  years  after  the  landing 
of  a  few  Barbars  on  the  coast  of  Gibraltar,  the  whole  of  the 
Peninsula  and  the  southern  provinces  of  France  had,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  mountainous  districts  near  the  Pyre- 
nees, submitted  to  the  yoke  of  Islamism ;  and,  were  we  to  be- 
lieve the  confident  assertions  of  the  Arabian  \\Titers,  the  fate 
of  Europe  might  have  been  different  if  Alwalid's  imbecility 
and  fears  had  not  prevented  the  Arab  general  from  carrying 
his  arms  into  the  continentf. 

*  Some  of  these  MSS.  are  preserved  in  the  librar}-  of  the  Escurial,  where  they 
vrere  catalogaed  by  the  learned  Cassiri  as  if  they  were  Turkish  or  Persian.  In  the 
national  library  of  Madrid  no  less  than  sixty  volumes  of  this  kind  exist. 

t  Almaccari  tells  us  "  Muza  formed  the  design  of  forcing  his  way  across  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  from  Spain  to  Constantinople,  and  returning  to  Damascus,  after 
subduing  the  intermediate  nations.  But  this  project  having  reached  Alwalid's  ears, 
the  khaUf  was  greatly  terrified  at  the  idea  of  the  loss  that  the  Moslem  might  en- 
dure Id  such  an  expedition,  and  sent  orders  to  Muza  not  to  move  from  where  he 
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For  the  first  forty  years  Spain  was  governed  by  emirs  de- 
pendent on  the  khalifs  of  Damascus^  and  it  was  not  till  the 
arrival  of  Abdurrahman  Ibn  Moa\\yah,  sumamed  Al-dakhil, 
the  last  survivor  of  the  Umaya  family,  that  Spain  formed  an 
independent  and  powerful  empire.  During  the  reign  of  this 
prince,  and  that  of  the  five  ensuing  monarchs  of  his  race, 
Spain  offered  the  most  singular  contrast  of  two  nations,  di- 
ametrically opposed  in  religion  and  habits,  both  fighting  for 
the  possession  of  the  same  soil ;  the  one  in  all  the  splendour 
which  commerce,  civilization,  and  science  could  at  that  time 
procure — the  other  still  sunk  in  the  semi-barbarous  ignorance 
of  the  middle  ages.*  Under  the  khalif  Hisham  II.,  or  rather 
under  liis  vizir  Almansurf  the  Mussulman  power  reached  the 
summit  of  its  glory  and  prosperity.  Literature  and  science 
flourished,  justice  was  distributed  with  an  even  hand,  and 
the  Christians,  who  under  Hisham's  predecessors  had  ex- 
tended their  boundaries,  were  again  driven  back  to  their 
strongholds  in  the  mountains.  Arabic  literature  abounds 
with  poems  devoted  to  record  the  exploits  of  this  vizir,  his 
twenty-seven  campaigns  or  excursions  into  the  Christian  ter- 
ritories, and  the  famous  box  in  which  he  collected  after  battle 
the  dust  that  covered  his  garments.  But  although  the  Mussul- 
man religion  was  better  calculated  than  any  other  to  make  the 
Arabs  a  nation  of  conquerors,  the  Koran  does  not  abound  in 
good  principles  of  government  and  administration.  Cruelty, 
rapaciousness,  rivalry,  and  the  vices  which  always  follow  in  the 
train  of  a  Mussulman  government,  soon  brought  to  the  ground 
the  great  structure  raised  by  Almansur;  the  Umaya  dynasty 
was  overturned,  and  in  its  place  many  petty  kingdoms  erected; 
civil  war  raged  everywhere  with  the  utmost  fury,  and  the  empire 
of  the  Arabs  advanced  fast  towards  its  ruin.  A  sect  of  enthu- 
siastic soldiers,  commanded  by  a  most  able  general,  Yusuf  Ibn 
Tashfin  |,  leaving  the  deserts  of  Africa,  landed  on  the  shores 
of  Spain,  and  succeeded  in  making  themselves  the  masters  of 

*  In  392  of  the  Hijra  or  Mohammedan  flight,  A.  D.  1001. 

f  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  Aamir,  whom  Hisham's  father  Alhakam  had  promoted 
from  the  rank  of  kadhy  to  that  of  vizir,  succeeded  in  his  intrigues  against  the 
youthful  Ilisham,  so  aa  to  usurp  all  authority  in  the  state.  He  died  on  his  return 
from  one  of  his  expeditions,  and  was  borne  on  the  heads  of  his  men  until  they 
reached  Medina-celi. 

X  Abulcasim  Ibn  Abbad,  king  of  Seville,  seeing  that  he  was  unable  to  withstand  the 
Tictorious  arms  of  Alphonse  Vl.t  king  of  CastUe,  called  the  Almoravides  to  his  aid. 
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the  country  which  they  were  called  to  defend.  Under  the 
administration  of  these  warriors  African  Spain  recovered,  if 
not  its  former  splendour,  at  least  sufficient  strength  to  resist 
the  deadly  and  repeated  attacks  of  the  Christians ;  for  as  long 
as  the  Christian  dominions  were  divided  between  various 
hands,  very  little  impression  could  be  made  upon  an  enemy 
holding  the  most  fertile  and  populous  provinces  of  the  Pen- 
insula, and  whose  numbers  were  continually  augmented  by 
bands  of  daring  adventurers  from  the  African  shore.  At 
length,  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  of  Aragon  and  Castile 
on  the  head  of  an  enterprising  warrior  and  most  able  monarch, 
was  the  signal  of  destruction  for  the  descendants  of  the  con- 
quering Arabs.  Mulcy  Abul-Hassiin,  king  of  Granada,  ruled 
over  southern  Spain,  and  his  dominions  extended  from  the 
Cabo  de  Gata  to  the  straits  of  Hercules.  Many  wealthy  cities, 
several  commodious  harbours,  the  emporium  of  the  commerce 
and  riches  of  the  cast,  and  an  immense  number  of  towering 
castles  and  inexpugnable  fortresses,  were  the  jewels  in  the 
crown  of  the  Moorish  monarch ;  and,  to  borrow  the  expressions 
of  an  Arabian  writer  of  the  time,  the  alcaide  of  a  town  upon 
that  happy  shore  would  not  have  exchanged  his  little  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  extensive  but  dreary  kingdoms  that  obeyed  the  sway 
of  Ferdinand.  The  war  was  carried  on  with  desperate  cou- 
rage and  deadly  animosity  on  both  sides ;  but  after  ten  years 
of  continual  warfare  the  Spanish  king  saw  himself  master  of 
Granada,  and  on  the  2nd  January,  1492*,  the  standard  of  the 
cross  waved  on  the  towers  of  the  Al-hamriih.  So  ended  the 
existence  of  the  Moors  as  a  nation,  and  so  l)egan  the  history 
of  that  wTctchcd  people  whom  tyranny,  injustice  and  bad  treat- 
ment afterwards  drove  to  despair,  and  who,  failing  in  every 
attempt  to  recover  their  liberty  and  independence,  were  at  last 
transported  to  the  African  shore  whence  their  forefathers  had 
come. 
The  cai)itulations  granted  to  the  city  of  Granada  by  Fcrdi- 


*  We  cannot  forbear  alluding,— and  we  regret  that  our  present  limits  forbid  us 
to  do  more  than  allude,— in  this  place  to  Mr.  Prcscoit's  History  of  Fcrdiuaud  and 
Isabella,  in  which  the  events  of  their  glorious  reign,  and  the  conquest  of  Granada 
in  particular,  are  eloquently  and  faithfully  recorded.  That  work  is  the  first  ini- 
jwrtant  couiribution  to  historical  literature  which  the  English  language  owes  to 
American  research ;  and  wc  accept  it  as  a  splendid  earnest  of  w  hat  we  may  hope 
for  from  Transatlantic  scholars.  The  historj-  of  Si)ain  cannot  boast  of  a  more  useful 
and  admirable  contribution  iincc  the  publication  of  the  great  work  of  Kobertson. 
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nand  and  Isabella  were  as  favourable  as  could  be  expected. 
The  Moors  were  to  preserve,  besides  the  peaceable  and  un- 
disputed possession  of  their  property,  the  use  of  their  reli- 
gion, laws,  customs,  language  and  national  dress.  Two  articles 
of  the  capitulation,  however,  seem  to  be  drawn  with  unusual 
care,  both  with  regard  to  their  purport  and  to  the  expressions 
used  in  them,  as  if  with  a  presentiment  that  they  might  be 
soon  violated  ;  their  tenor  was  as  follows  : 

'^  No  Moor  shall  ever  be  made  to  embrace  the  Christian 
^^  religion  against  his  will ;  and  if  at  any  time  a  maid  or  widow 
"  woman  be  induced  to  do  so  by  the  love  she  bears  to  a 
"  Christian,  her  conversion  shall  be  considered  as  of  no  value, 
"  unless  she  is  first  interrogated  by  the  faquihs  and  elders  of 
**  her  nation,  and  declares  positively  that  such  is  her  intention 
''  and  \n\V' 

"  The  king  and  queen,  in  their  own  name,  and  in  that  of 
^^  their  successors,  pledge  themselves  to  leave  the  Moors  the 
^^  free  use  of  their  manners,  customs  and  ceremonies;  promise 
"  not  to  dispossess  them  of  their  mosques,  not  to  divert  the 
*^  funds  or  lands  appropriated  to  them,  not  to  touch  their  mi- 
^'  narets  or  suppress  the  muezzins i  and  lastly,  not  in  any  way 
"  to  interfere  with  their  social  or  domestic  habits." 

The  fears  of  the  Moors  were  not  unfounded ;  a  capitulation 
containing  two  such  articles  was  soon  deemed  incompatible 
with  the  glory  and  security  of  the  Christian  community;  it 
was  attacked,  and  shortly  afterwards  violated  by  Ferdinand's 
ministers.  The  combined  efforts  of  two  of  the  most  able  men 
of  the  time  were  directed  against  it :  one  was  the  archbishop 
of  Granada,  Fray  Hernando  of  Talavera,  a  Hieronymite  monk, 
generally  known  and  universally  beloved  for  his  virtues,  his 
life  of  austerity  and  retirement,  his  profound  knowledge  in 
theological  matters,  and  his  ardour  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Christian  faith ;  the  other,  a  monk  of  the 
Franciscan  order,  famous  for  his  great  erudition,  and  his 
former  life  exclusively  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  bibli- 
cal knowledge,  who  aftenvards  became  no  less  celebrated 
for  his  military  skill  and  his  political  talents,  was  Ximenez 
de  Cisneros,  surnamcd  the  Gran  Cardenal*.    To  these  two 


*  Literature  was  indebted  to  cardinal  Ximenez  for  academical  foundations  at 
Alcala,  the  place  where  he  had  received  his  education,  and  for  the  publictttiAXL  <\C 
the  famous  polyglott  bible,  printed  at  Akaii,  w  Cw»pVi*umv;\sw'\5kVV--'VV . 
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prelates  Ferdinand  entrusted  the  conversion  and  pastoral  care 
of  his  Morisco  subjects.  They  began  their  task  with  com- 
parative moderation ;  they  preached  the  Christian  doctrine, 
and  by  means  of  the  press,  which  they  introduced  in  Gra- 
nada, they  published  arid  circulated  several  religious  tracts,  a 
grammar  and  vocabulary*,  and  other  works,  for  the  instruction 
and  edification  of  their  diocesans ;  in  a  word,  every  means  of 
persuasion  were  employed  to  obtain  their  conversion.  But  as 
all  these  efforts  proved  unavailing,  they  had  recourse  to  the 
subterfuge  of  claiming  as  members  of  the  community  of  Christ 
all  those  Mussulmans  whose  ancestors  could  be  traced  to  have 
been  Christians,  and  as  their  number  was  very  considerable 
many  were  seized  and  received  baptism  by  force.  The  Mo- 
riscos,  seeing  their  capitulation  violated,  flew  to  arms  in  the 
Albayzin,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada. 
This  rebellion  being  soon  appeased  became  the  pretext  of  a 
new  and  more  decided  persecution,  orders  being  issued  all 
over  the  kingdom,  that  the  Moriscos  should  in  a  given  time 
either  leave  Spain  or  receive  baptism,  a  sentence  to  which  the 
greater  part  readily  submitted,  hoping  to  be  free  in  future 
from  violence  and  oppression. 

But  they  soon  had  to  contend  against  a  new  and  most  for- 
midable enemy.  The  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  instituted 
during  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Ninth,  in  1232,  had 
already  existed  for  nearly  two  centuries  in  Aragon,  Catalonia, 
and  other  parts  of  Ferdinand^s  inheritance.  But  still,  so  mo- 
derate were  at  first  its  regulations,  that  when  a  bull  was  issued 
by  the  pope  in  1476,  investing  the  institution  with  new  and 
unusual  powers,  the  inhabitants  of  Saragossa  violently  resisted 
its  execution,  under  the  plea  that  the  judicial  forms  of  the 
Inquisition  were  incompatible  with  their  liberties  and  fran- 
chise. In  1485  a  tumult  broke  out,  in  which  several  priests 
connected  with  that  Office  fell  victims  to  the  fury  of  the 
populace,  and  among  the  rest  the  grand  inquisitor  himself, 
Pedro  Arbuds,  who  was  assassinated  in  the  metropolitan 
church  during  the  performance  of  the  matins.  When  the 
crowns  of  Aragon  and  Castile  were  united  by  the  marriage 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  holy  tribunal  did  not  fail  to 


*  Arte  y  vocabulario  de  la  lengua  Arabiga.  Por  cl  Padre  Alcald.  Granada,  1505. 
Vita  xpi  en  romance.    Granada,  1495. 
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ask  for  the  extension  of  its  jurisdiction  to  the  kingdoms  sub- 
ject to  the  latter.  Isabella^  according  to  every  contemporary 
writer,  long  refused  her  sanction  to  the  demand — a  circum- 
stance which  docs  her  no  less  credit  than  the  pawning  of  her 
jewels  to  aid  Columbus  in  the  discovery  of  a  new  world ;  and 
it  was  not  till  she  was  made  to  believe  that  its  establishment 
had  become,  by  the  accession  of  so  many  new  Christians,  a 
matter  of  urgent  necessity,  that  she  was  prevailed  upon  to 
yield  her  consent. 

Once  extended  to  Valencia,  Granada,  and  other  provinces 
mostly  inhabited  by  Moriscos,  the  holy  tribunal  proceeded, 
to  use  the  expression  of  the  time,  "  to  root  out  the  spirit  of 
heresy,  which,  it  was  apprehended,  would  soon  contaminate 
the  staunchest  Christian.'^  The  feigned  conversion  of  the 
Moriscos  might  have  deluded  many  simple  and  well-meaning 
people,  but  could  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  shrewd  in- 
quisitor. By  the  decree  of  1499  every  mosque  had  been  de- 
stroyed or  appUed,  after  the  necessary  purification  and  bless- 
ing, to  the  use  and  exercise  of  Christian  worship,  and  all 
those  who  still  professed  the  Mussulman  religion  were  obliged 
either  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the  coast  of  Barbary,  or  to  receive 
baptism  by  force.  Conversions  thus  effected  could  not  be 
sincere,  and  the  neophytes  everywhere  attempted  to  elude  the 
laws  of  Ferdinand.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  or  of  the 
small  towns,  whose  conduct  was  less  exposed  to  the  eye  of 
malicious  curiosity,  still  clung  to  those  mejless  or  meetings  * 
which  the  Arabs  of  ancient  times  had  most  zealously  kept  up, 
and  which  form  even  to  this  day  the  delight  of  the  East.  In 
these  assemblies,  which  in  more  prosperous  times  had  been 
the  pride  of  Cordoba,  men  of  different  sects,  born  in  distant 
countries,  and  sprung  perhaps  from  tribes  which  deadly  feuds 
divided,  met  under  the  same  roof  to  discuss  points  of  polite 

*  Ample  testimony  of  the  existence  of  these  assemhlics  is  given  by  an  Ara- 
gonian  Moor,  in  his  preface  to  a  religious  work.  '*  Discreet  Mussulman  readers : 
the  principal  motive  which  induced  me  to  undertake  the  writing  of  this  b(M)k 
was,  among  others,  my  having  been  personally  present  at  various  assemblies,  in 
company  with  persons  of  great  parts,  learning  and  genius,  of  our  own  nation  and 
belief,  natives  of  ^lis  kingdom  of  Aragon ;  at  which  meetings  I  have  heard  argu- 
ments of  a  most  sublime  and  delicate  nature  frequently  handled  and  discussed ; 
the  subject  of  which  conferences  was  generally  the  great  excellence  of  our  glori- 
ous chieftain  and  most  blessed  prophet,  Mohammed :  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
assemblies,  the  whole  congregation  never  failed  to  deplore  and  to  lament  the  want 
of  writiogs/'  &c. 
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literature^  exercised  their  criticism  freely,  imposed  on  each 
other  difficult  poetical  tasks  which  were  to  be  performed  in  a 
given  time  in  presence  of  the  auditory,  and  examined  every 
branch  of  utility  which  science  could  surest.  But,  among 
the  scattered  relics  of  the  Arabic  nation,  few  individuals  could, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  claim  the  name  of  leai*ned;  and, 
when  we  see  the  Moriscos  attending  these  meetings,  and  en- 
joying with  the  same  eagerness  as  their  ancestors  this  social 
pleasure,  we  arc  led  to  suppose  that  their  object  could  be  no 
other  than  to  devise  means  of  escape  from  the  tyranny  which 
they  endured,  to  discuss  such  points  as  had  an  immediate 
relation  with  their  worship,  or  to  propose  the  means  of  keep- 
ing alive  among  their  degenerate  countrymen  the  doctrines 
contained  in  the  Koran.  During  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth,  the  Moriscos  enjoyed  apparent  tranquil- 
lity. The  attention  of  that  monarch  was  too  much  absorbed 
by  the  foreign  wars  in  which  Spain  was  at  that  time  engaged, 
to  give  him  leisure  to  meditate  reforms  of  internal  policy.  But 
on  the  accession  of  Philip  the  Second  to  the  throne,  the  forced 
converts  had  again  to  encounter  a  most  violent  persecution ;  for 
it  was  supposed  that,  as  long  as  they  could  preserve  the  use  of 
their  language  and  national  dress,  they  would  not  abandon  the 
practice  of  their  religion ;  and  the  necessity  of  depriving  them 
of  these  dear  objects  was  suggested.  ITie  Moriscos  made  all 
possible  efforts  at  court  to  stop  the  effi)ct  of  this  measure,  but 
in  1556,  a  decree  was  published,  to  the  effect  "  that  the  new 
^^  Christians  were,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  to  learn  the 
*^  Spanish  language ;  that  aflerthat  time  the  use  of  the  Arabic 
"  was  prohibited,  no  deeds  being  valid  but  those  written  in 
"  Spanish,  and  all  their  books  to  be  seized  and  burnt.  The 
*^  Moriscos  were  also  to  abandon  their  national  dress  and  adopt 
^^  that  of  the  Christians ;  their  wives  could  not  go  out  in  the 
"  streets  with  a  veil  on.  On  Fridays,  and  other  Mussulman 
*^  festivities,  the  doors  of  their  houses  were  to  be  Icfl  open,  and 
^*  on  wedding-days  they  ^^  ere  to  abstain  from  all  of  the  cere- 
"  monies  formerly  used,  and  not  to  have  music  or  dancing ; 
*'  they  were  to  forsake  their  Arabic  names  and  surnames,  and 
^*  call  themselves  after  tlic  Christian  fashion ;  the  use  of  baths 
"  was  equally  interdicted,  and  the  bagnios  were  to  be  pulled 
«  down.'^ 
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The  privation  of  everything  which  is  dear  to  man  again 
drove  the  Moriscos  to  despair  and  resistance,  and  the  rebel- 
lion which  ensued,  spread  like  a  raging  fire  all  along  the  coast, 
and  was  only  put  down  by  the  talents  and  abilities  of  John  of 
Austria. 

At  length,  in  ICiO,  during  the  administration  of  the  duke 
of  Lerma,  the  general  expulsion  of  the  Moriscos  was  decreed 
and  carried  into  execution.  Fray  Martin  de  Bleda,  who,  after 
having  been  their  most  cruel  persecutor  became  their  historian, 
gives  us  a  most  lamentable  but  a  most  faithful  account  of  the 
miseries  and  disasters  which  befell  that  unfortunate  nation. 
"The  Christianos  mejos"  says  he,  with  a  candour  and  inge- 
nuousness really  ludicrous,  "  went  out  in  troops  to  plunder 
^^  the  Moriscos  in  the  act  of  embarking ;  for  they  well  knew 
"  that  some  among  them  went  loaded  with  gold  or  jewels. 
"  Once  on  board,  new  dangers  awaited  them,  for  many  were 
"  thrown  overboard  by  the  masters  of  the  vessels,  w^ho  wished 
"  to  seize  their  property ;  and  soon  after  their  landing  on  the 
"  coast,  they  were  plundered  by  the  Bedouins,  who,  if  any  re- 
"  sistance  Mas  offered,  would  put  hundreds  of  them  to  the 
"  sword.  Many  also  sunk  with  the  vessels  in  which  they 
"  sailed,  and  those  who  succeeded  in  reaching  a  place  of  safety, 
"  died  by  thousands  through  hunger,  thirst,  cold,  and  fatigue 
"  of  the  road ;  so  that  we  may  safely  assert  that,  out  of  the 
"  immense  number  who  left  the  shores  of  Spain,  only  one- 
"  fourth  survived  the  miseries  attending  their  expulsion.^' 
Thus  after  a  period  of  nine  centuries,  the  remnant  of  the  con- 
querors was  transported  to  the  African  shore,  the  place  of 
their  origin  and  issue. 

Having  sketched  the  history  of  the  Moriscos,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  examine  their  literature,  originating  in  the  colli- 
sion and  immediate  intercourse  of  the  two  nations  living 
within  the  limits  of  the  Peninsula,  upon  which  it  becomes 
necessary  to  advance  a  few  preliminary  observations. 

Long  before  the  taking  of  Granada,  nay,  even  during  the 
reign  of  some  of  the  princes  of  that  powerful  dynasty  who 
ruled  Spain  for  a  period  of  four  centuries,  considerable  tracts 
of  land  had  been  conquered  by  the  Christians  and  severed  for 
ever  from  the  Mussulman  empire.  Little  or  no  effort  was 
made  by  the  Arabs  to  regain  the  possession  of  them^andtkow.- 
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sands  of  Moslems  were,  as  early  as  the  ninth  century,  sepa- 
rated from  their  brethren  in  religion.  The  reason  is  an  ob- 
vious one.  According  to  every  respectable  authority,  the  con- 
quest of  Spain  was  undertaken  and  achieved  by  a  handful  of 
African  warriors ;  and  although,  some  years  after  the  invasion, 
Africa  almost  depopulated  itself  by  pouring  forth  its  tribes 
on  the  Spanish  shore,  and  considerable  emigrations  from  the 
East  took  place,  yet  the  total  number  of  men  rallying  under 
the  standard  of  the  Prophet  must  have  been  insufficient  to 
people  the  whole  of  the  land  conquered  from  the  enemy.  Some 
of  the  southern  provinces  and  the  districts  along  the  shore 
became,  it  is  true,  the  scene  of  contention  between  the  hungry 
tribes  escaped  from  the  African  deserts :  there  we  find  popu- 
lation very  thick,  agriculture  in  all  its  perfection,  and  a  young 
generation,  at  all  times  disposed  to  fly  to  arms;  whilst  the 
regions  which  high  and  impenetrable  mountains  encompassed 
on  all  sides,  the  sterile  plains  of  Castile,  and  the  tracts  to 
the  north  were  either  weakly  defended  by  a  few  garrisoned 
castles  or  entirely  abandoned.  Another  reason,  no  less  power- 
ful, contributed  to  the  early  dismemberment  of  the  Mussulman 
territory,  and  consequently  to  the  intermixtiu-e  and  collision 
of  the  two  nations.  Owing  to  the  general  mode  of  warfare 
adopted  by  the  Arabs,  whose  armies  consisted  chiefly  of  volun- 
teers bound  to  perform  a  religious  duty,  or  allured  by  the  hope 
of  plunder,  most  of  the  expeditions  sent  against  the  Christians 
consisted  of  mere  predatory  inroads  in  the  enemy^s  country, 
which  produced,  when  successful,  a  few  droves  of  cattle  or  a 
certain  number  of  captives ;  they  began  in  April,  and  were 
rarely  protracted  till  the  end  of  June,  for  the  conquerors  were 
equally  incapable  of  enduring  either  heat  or  cold.  Not  so 
with  the  Christians,  whom  an  Arabic  writer*  describes  as 
men  trained  to  all  kinds  of  fatigues  and  privations,  a  rude 


*  lludhail  al-GIiornatti  says,  speaking  of  the  Gothic  cavalry,  "  the  Gotlis  are  a 
race  of  people  who  bear  extremely  well  the  fatigues  and  hardships  of  war ;  they 
are  a  rustic  people,  living  continually  in  the  mountains  or  in  woods,  ex]K>sed  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  seasons.  Most  of  the  luxuries,  or  even  the  necessaries  of 
life,  are  unknown  to  them.  But  for  this  very  reason  they  are  most  dangerous 
enemies.  A  few  score  of  Arah  horsemen  will  no  douht  defeat  at  the  first  onset  a 
large  body  of  their  cavalrj*,  for  the  courage  and  agility  of  a  Mussulman,  mounted 
on  a  fleet  Arabian  steed,  no  Christian  can  equal ;  but  the  Goths,  by  their  con- 
stancy and  endurance,  have  sometimes  succeeded  in  beating  our  best  troops/' — 
Jrab.  MS,  of  the  Etcurial,  No.  1652.  fol.  16. 
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and  savage  people,  always  ready  to  fight  in  any  season  what- 
ever. Against  such  enemies  as  these  the  extensive  fron- 
tiers of  the  Arabic  empire  could  not  be  successfully  defended ; 
therefore,  whenever  the  Christians,  instead  of  fighting  among 
themselves,  directed  their  forces  against  the  common  enemy, 
the  eflFect  of  their  expeditions  proved  to  be,  if  not  so  sudden, 
a  great  deal  more  fatal.  Under  the  reign  of  James  the  First 
of  Aragon,  surnamed  the  ^^  Conqueror,^'  great  part  of  the 
territory  which  now  forms  the  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  Va- 
lencia was  subdued,  and  thousands  of  inhabitants  cut  off  from 
any  communication  with  the  Mussulman  states ;  for  once  be- 
come the  subjects  of  the  crown,  or  of  the  nobles  engaged  in 
the  conquest,  it  was  the  interest  of  these  to  keep  their  new 
vassals  within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction;  and  the  laws  of 
Aragon  punished  with  the  greatest  severity  all  those  who 
were  apprehended  making  their  escape. 

These  Moors,  subject  to  the  Christians,  but  living  in  the 
free  use  of  their  customs  and  religion,  are  knowTi  in  history 
by  the  designation  of  Mudejares^^  a  word  derived  from  the 
Arabic,  and  employed  to  distinguish  them  from  those  who 
still  inhabited  the  independent  kingdoms  of  the  south  of  Spain. 
Under  the  mild  laws  of  Aragon  their  condition  was  by  no 
means  a  bad  one ;  and  being  an  active  and  industrious  race  of 
people,  they  soon  became  the  richest  farmers  of  the  kingdom ; 
so  much  so,  that  when  their  general  expulsion  was  decreed, 
under  the  reign  of  Philip  III.,  the  strongest  remonstrances 
were  addressed  to  the  court  by  the  nobility  of  Aragon,  who 
saw  themselves  deprived  by  that  measure  of  a  number  of  in- 
dustrious and  w-ealthy  vassals  f.  This  population,  separated 
for  a  period  of  three  centuries  from  those  cities  where  Arabic 
was  spoken  with  purity,  and  literature  still  cultivated — at 
first  corrupted,  and  at  last  forgot  their  language,  and  sub- 
stituted the  Spanish  for  it.  Instances  of  nations  having,  du- 
ring a  long  captivity,  lost  their  own  language  and  adopted 
that  of  the  conquerors,  are  too  frequent  in  history  to  make  it 

*  From  the  singular  mudekhal,  the  intrudersi  those  who  enter  or  put  themselves 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Christians. 

t  John  of  Rivera,  Archbishop  of  Valencia,  in  a  memorial  to  Philip  III.,  says, 
speaking  of  the  Moriscos,  "  that  being  an  industrious  and  laborious  people,  by 
working  cheaper  than  the  Spaniards,  they  eat  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  the 
old  Christians.'' 
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necessary  to  point  out  the  changes  which  the  Arabic  language 
undcnvent  before  it  was  entirely  forgotten ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  in  the  year  1445,  forty-seven  years  before  the  taking  of 
Granada,  a  work  was  composed  by  the  Imam  of  the  great 
mosque  in  Segobia,  then  the  capital  of  Castile,  in  Spanish,  but 
with  Arabic  letters,  the  object  of  which  was  the  instruction  of 
the  Moors  of  his  district* ;  the  author  stating  in  the  preface 
that  he  had  been  compelled  by  necessity  to  use  the  Spanish 
language,  since  he  well  knew-  that,  had  he  employed  the  Ara- 
bic, not  one  in  a  hundred  would  have  understood  himf- 

That  during  their  long  stay  among  the  Christians,  the 
Moors  also  corrupted  their  worship  and  their  religion,  seems 
to  be  a  fact  of  which  no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  since  it 
forms  the  general  complaint  of  their  writers,  and  the  object 
of  their  works.  It  was  natural  that  a  religion  of  a  most  dif- 
ficult observance  from  its  numerous  rites,  for  such  is  the 
Mohammedan,  should  be  somewhat  relaxed  by  a  community 
living  among  Christians.  Books  were  written  to  teach  them 
the  four  daily  prayers  f,  and  the  manner  of  performing  them 
according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Imam  Malik :  similar  trea- 
tises were  circulated,  showing  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
fast  of  Ramazan§,  and  acquainting  the  people  with  the  period 
of  its  beginning  and  end ;  nay,  when  any  wealthy  Moor  made 
his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  Medina,  and  Jerusalem,  he  did  not 
fail,  at  his  return  from  the  holy  city,  to  publish  an  account  of 
the  danger  and  perils  of  the  road,  of  the  observations  made 

*  The  MS.  here  alluded  to  exists  in  the  writer's  collcctiun ;  it  bears  the  title 
of  Compendia  Sunni,  or  epitome  of  the  Simna  or  Mohaiimicdan  law. 

t  The  same  thing  happened  with  the  Christians.  The  chronicle  of  Alphonsc  X. 
tells  us  that,  after  the  taking  of  Seville  by  St.  Ferdinand,  in  the  year  1232,  the 
Christians,  who  had  lived  in  that  wealthy  city  for  nearly  six  centuries,  had  not  only 
corrupted  the  worship  of  the  Christian  religion,  hy  introducing  nmny  practices 
quite  contrary  to  the  gospel,  but  had  entirely  forgotten  their  language.  To  remedy 
this  evil,  and  in  order  that  the  new  subjects  might  be  instructed  in  a  religion  which 
they  had  forsaken,  John,  the  first  archbishop  of  Seville,  undertook  the  task  of 
translating  the  holy  scriptures  into  Arabic. 

A  Minilar,  although  a  more  striking  case,  is  produced  by  Alvaro  of  Cordoba, 
a  writer  of  the  twelfth  century,  >\ho  complains  that,  after  the  taking  of  that  city 
from  the  Arabs,  one  in  a  thcmsand  could  scarcely  be  found  in  the  whole  Christian 
community  who  could  write  a  letter  in  the  Spanish  language,  while  thousands 
were  to  be  met  with  who  coidd  read  and  write  Arabic  with  the  greatest  fluency  and 
clegaiice. 

%.  Tratado  que  ensena  el  modo  de  fazer  azala,  i  del  gran  ynalardon  que  iema  el 
que  lafisiere,  A  treatise  on  the  mode  of  making  prayer,  and  of  the  rccom])cn8e 
awaiting  those  who  fulfil  it.— MS.  lloyal  Librar>',  Madrid. 

§  Sobre  el  ayuno  de  Hamazan,  On  the  fast  of  Romadhan.— /^iVf. 
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during  his  voyage,  and  of  the  religious  ceremonies  which 
every  Moslem  is  bound  to  perform  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Kaaba*. 

But  nothing  will  give  us  a  better  idea  of  the  state  of  degra- 
dation into  which  the  Moors  fell,  than  the  words  of  one  of  their 
writers,  Juan  del  Rincon,  a  native  of  Huesca,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Aragon,  who,  in  the  preface  to  his  Guide  to  Salvationfy  says, 

"  God  having  been  pleased  to  permit  that  the  Moors  of  this  country 
should  be  afflicted  and  oppressed  with  so  many  persecutions,  allowed  in 
his  infinite  wisdom  that  the  affairs  of  our  religion  should  be  brought  to 
such  extremity,  that  it  is  not  practised  either  in  public  or  in  private. 
Prayer  is  laid  aside  and  forgotten,  and  the  few  who  still  perform  it  do  it 
secretly,  and  consequently  with  fear,  and  without  the  necessary  devotion  : 
the  fast  is  not  observed,  or  if  so,  far  from  the  manner  in  which  it  ought 
to  be ;  the  accustomary  alms  abolished ;  the  annual  festivals  and  their 
tithes  sunk  in  oblivion  ;  the  invocation  of  Allah  and  his  beloved  messen- 
ger never  heard  ;  or,  if  they  invoke  them,  they  do  not  call  them  by  their 
proper  names  in  our  language.  All  this  is  owing,  first  of  all,  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  placed  the  Moors  for  so  many  years  far  from  any 
spiritual  advice ;  and  secondly,  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Christians,  who  have 
caused  them  to  be  all  forcibly  baptized  through  fear  and  terror.  Their 
books  arc  all  lost,  and  scarcely  any  remembrance  remains  of  them ;  the 
doctors  of  the  law  are  no  more,  some  are  dead,  others  lie  in  prison ;  the 
Inquisition  displays  against  us  its  utmost  fury  and  oppression,  so  that 
few  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  free  from  fire  and  faggot ;  the  newly-baptized 
Moors  are  everywhere  seized  and  punished  with  gallies.  rack  and  fire,  and 
other  chastisements  best  known  to  God,  the  master  of  all  secrets.  These 
intolerable  torments  and  other  calamities  we  have  endured  till  the  present 
day,  for  a  space  of  seventy-six  years,  with  greater  fury  and  vigour  than  at 
the  first  beginning.  Now,  I  ask  you  what  knowledge  can  we  have  of  re- 
ligion and  its  dogmas,  how  can  wc  serve  God,  if  we  are  continually  dis- 
turbed and  perplexed  ?  and  therefore  how  can  it  be  wondered  that  some  of 
the  holy  mysteries  of  our  religion  are  become  strange  and  inhabitual  to 
us,  especially  when  we  consider  that  we  are  surrounded  by  many  invete- 
rate and  implacable  enemies,  among  which  is  the  world,  that,  with  its 
temptations  and  snares,  is  continually  inciting  us  to  forget  our  supreme 
welfare,  and  barring  the  way  to  salvation  ?  Some  people  among  us  do 
not  know  what  prayer  is,  nor  by  whom  it  was  instituted ;  if  you  ask  them 
when  our  lord  and  prophet,  Mohammed,  was  born,  they  will  not  answer 
you;  and  if  you  happen  to  mention  in  their  presence  Mecca,  that  mother 
of  cities  and  cradle  of  our  religion,  they  will  stare  in  your  face,  and  shrug 

*  Peregrinacion  del  mancebo  de  Arevalo.  Pilgrimage  of  the  young  man  of  Are- 
valo.— MS.  Jbid, 

t  Guia  de  la  Sahacion,  comptteato  por  Abdelkarim  Juan  del  Rincon,  para  UiO  dt 
9U9  hermanot  I09  itftf«/»me««— 'Madrid,  private  collection. 
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up  their  shoulders.  Tlicreforc  I,  who  profess  to  be  a  good  Massulman, 
although  the  number  and  depth  of  my  sins  God  only  knows,  have  under- 
taken the  meritorious  task  of  writing  this  Guide  to  Salvation,  and  have 
composed  it  in  Spanish  :  may  God  forgive  me  for  using  any  other  language 
than  that  in  which  the  sublime  Kor^n  was  revealed." 

But  o^ving  to  the  zeal  and  good  intentions  of  men  like 
the  zealous  author  of  the  preceding  lines^  the  total  forget- 
fulncss  of  their  national  language  did  not  produce  among 
the  Moors  the  effect  which  might  have  been  apprehended^ 
namely,  the  entire  oblivion  of  their  national  customs  and  re- 
ligious traditions ;  on  the  contrary,  the  more  miserable  and 
wretched  their  condition  became,  and  the  more  distant  their 
hopes  of  future  wealth  and  domination  were,  the  more  their 
priests  and  other  influential  people  laboured  to  instruct  them 
in  the  duties  of  their  religion,  in  the  sense  and  tenor  of  their 
laws,  in  the  substance  of  their  historical  records ;  in  one  word, 
in  evcrytliing  that  might  bring  to  their  recollection  their  past 
victories,  or  inspire  them  with  the  hopes  of  a  future  regene- 
ration. 

This  object  was  at  first  attained  by  religious  tracts  and  mo- 
ral treatises,  translated  into  Spanish,  but  written  with  the 
Arabic  letters ;  by  pieces  from  the  Koran  in  Arabic  ^vith  a 
very  close  interlined  Spanish  translation ;  by  pious  traditions 
concerning  the  life  and  sayings  of  the  Prophet ;  by  tales  con- 
taining the  miraculous  ex[)loits  of  Ali  Ibn  Abi-talib*,  Khalid, 
surnamcd  the  8V)ord  of  Godf,  and  other  heroes  of  Arabic  ro- 
mance :  their  national  pride  was  kept  up  by  historical  accounts 
of  their  conquest  of  Spain  J,  by  lively  and  poetical  descrii>- 
tions  of  the  mighty  city  of  Cordova  §,  which  retraced  to  their 
minds  the  scenes  of  glory  and  splendour  surrounding  the 
throne  of  the  khalifs,  with  their  body-guard  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  their  five  thousand  eunuchs,  and  the  delicious 
gardens  of  Medinat-ul-zahr4.  Their  interest  and  curiosity 
were  also  raised  by  account)*  containing  the  history  and  gene- 


*  Ifadis  de  Alhfijo  de  Abu-taleb.  Histor>'  of  Ali,  son  of  Abi-taleb.— MS.  in  the 
Koyal  Library  at  Madrid. 

t  Hadis  de  Jaied^  el  (pie  Uaman  cspada  de  Allah. — Ibid. 

X  Tladiz  de  Miuta  fijo  de  Nosseir  y  de  lo  que  lepagd  en  Cairvan.    The  History 

of  Musa  Ibii  Nosseir,  and  wliat  bappcned  to  him  in  the  city  of  Cair\'aii. In  the 

author's  private  collection. 

§  Racontamiento  de  Cordova,    Description  of  Cordova. — Ibid, 
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alogy  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  African  shore*;  from  which 
aid  might  be  obtained  in  case  of  rebellion^  or  protection  and 
shelter  in  case  of  flight:  the  forces  of  these  tribes,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Turkish  empire,  were  stated,  in  appearance, 
with  all  possible  accuracy.  Itineraries  were  also  drawn  up  with 
the  greatest  care,  marking  the  name  and  situation  of  every 
place  betw^n  Spain  and  Constantinople,  through  France 
and  Italy,  for  the  use  of  those  who  chose  to  escape  from  ty- 
rannical oppression  t-  No  means  whatever  were  spared  to 
raise  the  Moorish  nation  from  their  state  of  degradation. 
Scrolls  of  paper,  containing  mysterious  predictions,  stating 
that  an  innumerable  Turkish  army  would  soon  land  in  Spain, 
{)ut  all  the  Christians  to  the  sword,  and  restore  to  the  Mos- 


*  htoria  de  las  tribu»  de  Berberia. — Royal  Library  at  Madrid. 

t  The  writer  of  the  present  article  has  often  met  with  books  of  this  kind,  and 
he  possesses  one  which  deserves  particular  description.  It  is  a  small  12mo,  and 
has  a  peculiar  circumstance  attached  to  it,  namely,  that  at  every  two  or  three  pages 
there  is  written,  in  large  and  distinct  Arabic  letters,  **  El  Prinripe  de  Cond^es  ca- 
beza  de  loa  Luteranos"  the  Prince  of  Cond^  is  the  head  of  the  Lutherans.  The 
only  conjecture  we  can  form  about  this  curious  memorandum  Tfor  in  all  the  rest 
of  the  book  we  find  nothing  that  can  assist  us  in  the  discovery,;  is,  that  the  Mo- 
riscos,  who  were  persecuted  in  Spain  for  not  observing  the  rites  of  the  Catholic 
church,  might  perhaps  expect  aid  from  the  Protestants,  or  derive  some  kind  of 
consolation  from  the  idea  that  the  Roman  Catholic  church  had  to  contend  against 
another  powerful  and  more  successful  enemy.  From  the  numerous  itineraries  de- 
scribed in  this  little  volume  we  shall  transcribe  the  following :  **  Whoever  wants 
to  go  from  Saragossa,  Huesca,  Teruel,  or  any  other  town  in  Aragon,  to  Constan- 
tinople, the  great  city  where  the  Turk  reigns,  must  follow  the  route  herein 
contained,  and  beware  of  the  dangers  that  we  are  going  to  specify.  The  fugitive 
must  first  of  all  go  to  Jaca,  where  they  will  ask  him  the  object  of  his  voyage.  He 
must  say,  that  he  escapes  to  France  on  account  of  his  creditors,  and  he  will  not 
be  disturbed.  Thence  he  will  go  to  Canfranc,  and  thence  to  Oleron,  the  first 
town  in  France,  where,  if  questioned  respecting  the  object  of  his  voyage,  he  must 
say  that  he  is  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  our  Lady  of  Loretto.  From  Oleron  to  Pau, 
to  Tarbes,  to  Toulouse,  to  GaiUac,  to  Villefranche,  and  to  Lyons.  In  this  latter 
place  the  traveller  will  be  obliged  to  show  whatever  money  he  carries,  and  pay 
one  out  of  every  forty  pieces,  whether  silver  or  gold.  At  Lyons  he  vrill  ask  his 
way  to  Milan,  and  say  that  he  is  going  to  visit  St.  Mark  of  Venice ;  but  when 
within  five  leagues  of  the  former  city,  he  must  leave  it  on  the  right,  and  pass  be- 
hind the  mountain,  so  as  not  to  enter  on  the  territoiy  of  the  Emperor.  From 
thence  he  must  direct  his  course  towards  the  state  of  Venice ;  and  when  he  arrives 
at  Verona,  not  go  through  the  city,  for  they  make  every  one  pay  one  real  at  the 
gates.  In  Verona  he  must  ask  his  way  to  Padua,  where  he  will  embark  on  the 
river,  and  go  to  Venice ;  the  passage  will  cost  him  half  a  reaL  He  will  land  on 
the  Piazza  di  San  Marco,  and  then  he  must  look  out  for  an  inn  to  go  to ;  he  must 
be  cautious  in  making  his  bargain  with  the  innkeeper  first ;  he  must  not  pay  more 
than  half  a  real  a  day  for  his  bed ;  and  he  is  warned  not  to  let  the  landlord  pro- 
vide him  with  anything,  for  he  will  charge  him  double  for  everything.  On  th« 
day  after  his  arrival  he  must  go  to  the  Piazza  di  San  Marco,  and  there  he  will  see 
some  men  with  white  turbans,  and  others  with  yellow :  the  first  are  Turks,  the 
latter,  Jews.  From  the  former  he  will  get  every  assistance  and  advice,  whether 
he  wants  to  go  to  Salonica,  or  to  any  port  in  Greece." 

VOL.  Vm. — N®  XV.  G 
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lems  the  possession  of  the  kingdom^  ^ere  secretly  circulated 
or  hidden  in  retired  spots,  such  as  the  foundations  of  a  build* 
ing,  on  the  top  of  a  tower,  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  and  in 
places  where  their  discovery  might  appear  providential. 

But  while  works  on  these  topics  were  written  and  cir- 
culated by  a  few  learned  and  influential  people,  zealous  for 
their  religion  and  traditional  records,  and  anxious  to  shake 
off  a  yoke  which  every  day  became  more  insupportable,  many 
others  exist  which  must  be  ascribed  to  sincere  lovers  of  litera- 
ture, since  we  do  not  discover  in  them  any  religious  or  politi- 
cal object.  Such  is  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great,of  which 
a  copy  written  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  is 
preserved  in  the  royal  library  of  Madrid — a  curious  mixture 
of  the  hkhander  adhu-Ukamain  of  the  Kor&n,  and  of  the  Gre- 
cian hero,  written  in  a  high  and  elevated  style,  not  devoid  of 
elegance  and  beauty.  Such  is  the  history  of  Solomon*  and 
his  famous  seal,  by  means  of  which  he  performed  wonders. 
Such  is,  again,  the  description  of  Medinat-ul-naha^f,  or  the 
'^  brazen  city '^  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  great  Afiican 
desert,  whose  gates  no  human  being  has  yet  been  able  to  open, 
and  the  attempts  which  Muza  Ibn  Nossair,  the  conqueror  of 
Spain,  made  to  discover  it.  The  adventures  of  Temim  Al-dari, 
and  his  migration  to  the  other  world,  the  wonderful  perform- 
ances of  Ali  and  other  companions  of  the  Prophet,  the  many 
wild  and  interesting  legends  concerning  the  patriarchs  men- 
tioned in  the  Koran,  form  the  favourite  theme  of  these  books ; 
whilst  the  history  of  Mohammed  J  himself,  and  of  his  wars 
with  the  people  of  Mecca, embellished  and  exaggerated  to  such 
a  degree,  that  we  doubt  whether  it  was  not  written  more  with 
an  idea  to  amuse  than  to  instruct,  since  it  abounds  with  many 
of  those  fairy  talcs  and  extraordinaiy  adventures  of  giants  and 
genii,  which  form  the  delight  of  the  East,  but  are  not  counte- 
nanced by  the  sober  and  serious  Mohammedan  divines. 

It  now  becomes  our  task  to  prove  that  they  cultivated 


*  Hiaforia  de  Salomon  y  de  wtelloprodigioto.  The  history  of  Solomon  and  his 
wonderful  seal. — IMvatc  collection. 

t  Defcripcion  de  la  ciudad  de  A^qfar,  y  deht  grandee  eqfuerzoe  que  Muza  h^o 
de  Noaaair  hiziera  para  enirarla.  The  description  of  the  brazen  city,  and  the  great 
efforts  made  by  Muza  to  enter  it. — Royal  Librar>'  at  Madrid. 

X  Uietoria  de  nueetra  glorioeo  Annabi  Mohammad^  ydeeue  guerrae  cmhede 
Mtca. 
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poetry  with  enthusiasm  and  not  without  success.     Unfortu- 
nately for  literature^  the  only  remains  which,  to  our  know- 
ledge, exist  among  the  scattered  productions  of  that  miserajble 
nation  are  a  poem  of  Yusuf  and  Zalikha'i',  (a  favourite  subject 
with  Mussulman  poets,)  and  a  few  detached  couplets  mixed^ 
afler  the  fashion  of  the  Arabs,  with  their  historical  narratives. 
We  may  add  to  these  a  poem  on  the  life  of  Mohammed  t  which 
exists  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  in  the  Harleian 
collection  of  MSS.,  of  which  Mr.  Morgan  gave  in  1723  a 
few  extracts  in  a  work  entitled  Mahometism  explained;  for 
although,  unlike  other  books  of  the  same  kind,  it  is  written 
with  the  Spanish  letters,  yet  the  author  being  a  Moor,  and 
the  language  slightly  tinctured  with  Arabic  expressions  and 
words,  we  have  not  hesitated  to  class  it  among  those  works 
which  form  the  particular  subject  of  this  article.    The  beauty 
and  singular  style  of  these  compositions,  and  especially  of  the 
last,  make  us  regret  that  no  more  specimens  are  to  be  found 
of  a  school  of  poetry  which,  bad  it  been  more  extensively  cul- 
tivated, would  without  any  doubt  have  materially  affected 
Spanish  literature,  by  leading  the  poets  of  that  nation  to  adopt 
the  strong  and  vivid  colouring  of  oriental  fancy,  instead  of  the 
hackneyed  sentiments  and  verses  introduced  by  Boscan^  and 
his  imitators  after  the  Italian  fashion.    Let  any  one  compareX 
a  sonnet  of  Garcilaso,  the  Petrarch  of  Spain,  with  the  true  \   /' 
Morisco  romances,  and  he  will  soon  perceive  the  immense  Y 
advantage  which,  in  point  of  simplicity  and  feeling,  these  small    j 
compositions  possess  over  the  best  contrivances  of  the  Cas^   / 
tilian  poets.  It  is  true  that  all  the  Morisco  romances  do  not  bear 
the  stamp  of  originality ;  many  are  the  work  of  known  Spa* 
nish  poets  of  the  sixteenth  centiuy,  and  consequently  an  imi- 
tation of  what  eastern  poetry  was  at  the  time  thought  to  be ; 
but  some  are  to  be  found,  in  which  the  oriental  scholar,  who  is 
acquainted  with  Spanish  literature,  will  discover  at  every  verse 
strong  marks  of  their  Arabic  origin,  and  be  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  lines  full  of  pathetic  sentiment,  breathing  the 

*  Hittfnia  de  Yut^ry  ZtU^-^ln  the  National  Library  at  Madrid. 

t  VUeurso  delahuy  defcendencia  y  linq;e  elaro denuettro  eaudiUoybim aveiu 
turado  Andbi  Muhammad  qalam.  A  treatise  on  the  birth  and  the  noble  and  iUus* 
triouB  lineage  of  our  blessed  Prophet  and  Lord,  Muhammad. 

%  Boscan  and  his  firiend  OarcUaso  were  the  reformers  of  Spanish  poetry  by  in« 
trodudng  measures  borrowed  from  the  Italkuii* 
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tones  of  sorrow  and  affliction,  and  imbued  with  the  sad  remi- 
niscences of  past  glory,  are  not  the  work  of  a  Spaniard  then 
exalted  by  conquest  and  prosperity,  but  the  melancholy  effu- 
sion of  a  miserable  nation  groaning  imder  the  yoke  of  op- 
pression. 

How  far  they  cultivated  science  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  different  treatises  on  algebra  and  astronomy  are 
still  in  existence,  and  medicine  seems  to  have  been  much  prac- 
tised. The  Arabs,  by  becoming  the  interpreters  of  Galen 
and  Hippocrates,  deserve  the  title  of  fathers  of  that  science ; 
since  at  a  time  when  the  healing  art  had  been  superseded  in 
the  rest  of  Europe  by  magic  and  exorcism,  they  possessed 
and  imparted  to  us  all  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks.  In  Spain 
(perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  of  their  settlements)  medi- 
cine was  assiduously  studied;  and  we  find  that  in  958  of  the 
Christian  era  a  king  of  Asturias  (Sancho  I.)  came  to  Cordova, 
and  was  cured  of  a  dropsy  till  then  deemed  incurable  by  the 
most  able  physicians  of  his  kingdom.  The  Moriscos,  how- 
ever, learned  medicine  from  necessity,  and  out  of  reluctance 
to  be  treated  by  Christians  in  their  diseases ;  and,  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  writers  of  the  day,  their  skill  seems  to  have  been 
far  superior  to  that  of  the  Spanish  medical  men  of  the  time*. 
We  find  that  among  the  numerous  charges  brought  against 
them  by  their  accusers,  one  was,  that  although  they  ate  with- 
out temperance,  slept  in  the  fields,  and  indulged  in  all  kinds 
of  excesses,  not  only  their  health  was  not  injured,  but  from 
some  herbs  unknown  to  any  but  themselves  they  extracted  a 
juice,  by  means  of  which  they  were  enabled  to  prolong  their 
existence  much  beyond  that  of  the  Christians,  many  of  them 
having  been  known  to  live  upwards  of  a  hundred  years. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  poem 
of  Joseph,  which,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  class  of  metre  used 
in  it,  by  the  simpUcity  of  its  action,  and  especially  by  the  an- 
tiquated expressions  with  which  it  abounds,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  class  among  the  oldest  poems  in  the  Spanish  language. 
The  argument  is  taken  from  the  Kordn,  with  some  slight  alter- 
ations admitted  by  its  expositors.     Joseph,  the  son  of  Jacob, 

*  Many  of  the  simples  employed  by  the  Arabs  are  still  in  use  in  many  parts  of 
Spain  as  medicines ;  and  the  old  receipts  for  compounding  them  have  been  handed 
down  from  &ther  to  son  with  superstitious  reyerence. 
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has  a  dream^  in  which  he  sees  the  sun^  the  moon^  and  eleven 
stars  doing  obeisance  unto  him.  He  acquaints  his  father  with 
the  circumstance^  and  Jacob  tells  him  that  the  meaning  of  his 
dream  is^  that  the  Lord  has  chosen  him  to  teach  him  the  in- 
terpretation of  dark  sayings.  Joseph^  however,  was  hated  by 
his  brethren,  who  saw  that  he  had  Jacob's  love  :  they  decided 
upon  his  ruin,  and  after  a  consultation  as  to  the  means  of 
getting  rid  of  him,  they  agreed  to  throw  him  into  a  well,  and 
tell  their  father  that  he  had  been  devoured  by  a  wolf.  Having 
perpetrated  their  crime,  Joseph's  brethren  acquaint  their  fa- 
ther with  it,  and  Jacob,  suspecting  their  veracity,  tells  them 
to  go  in  search  of  the  voracious  animal,  which  being  brought 
to  his  presence  and  addressed  by  Jacob,  answered,  "  Allah 
would  not  permit  me  to  slay  one  of  his  prophets ;  besides,  thy 
sons  have  brought  me  here  firom  distant  lands.'' 

The  poet  describes  Joseph's  misfortune  with  great  simpli- 
city. 

"  They  threw  him  into  the  well  tied  by  a  very  long  rope,  which  they 
cut  when  they  had  let  him  down  half-way,  Joseph  falling  to  the  bottom 
between  a  large  stone  and  a  piece  of  the  rock.  But  Allah,  who  from  heaven 
saw  his  fall,  would  not  permit  him  to  be  hurt  in  the  least. 

"  Joseph  fell  into  the  cold  waters  of  the  well ;  when,  soon  after,  travel- 
lers passing  by  with  merchandize,  whom  the  heat  of  the  day  had  made 
thirsty,  sent  for  water  to  the  spot  where  Joseph  lay. 

"  The  men  let  down  their  bucket,  but  Joseph  taking  hold  of  it  they  were 
unable  to  draw  it  up ;  at  last,  after  making  new  efforts,  behold,  up  came  a 
comely  youth. 

"  At  the  sight  of  so  much  beauty  the  men  were  very  much  astonished  ; 
they  took  Joseph  before  the  chief  merchant,  who,  being  much  pleased  with 
his  countenance,  offered  them  an  ample  reward,  and  showed  great  delight. 

''  A  short  time  had  elapsed,  when  the  sons  of  Jacob,  guided  by  Judah, 
appeared  on  the  spot ;  they  claimed  Joseph  as  their  slave,  and  the  mer- 
chant in  compliance  with  their  wishes  gave  him  up. 

"  But  he  added.  My  friends,  if  you  choose  to  sell  him,  I  will  give  you 
twenty  dirhema.  Granted,  answered  the  sons  of  Jacob,  on  the  condition 
that  thou  shalt  put  him  in  irons,  and  by  no  means  part  with  him  until  thy 
arrival  in  the  Holy  Land. 

**  A  deed  was  drawn  in  their  own  handwriting,  in  which  they  stated 
how  they  had  sold  Joseph ;  and  this  being  done,  the  merchant  received  his 
slave  and  put  him  in  chains,  as  it  was  agreed. 

"  But  when  the  moment  for  departure  came,  Joseph  began  to  cry  and 
sob  because  he  could  not  take  leave  of  his  brethren ;  they  were  bad,  it  is 
true,  but  Joseph  could  not  forget  they  were  his  brethren ;  he  accordingly 
asked  the  merchant's  permission  to  go  to  them,  and  it  was  granted. 
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"  The  merchant  however  said  to  him.  It  is  a  wonder  to  me  how  thou 
canst  wish  to  see  people  who,  besides  selling  thcc  as  if  thou  wert  a  sheep, 
say  that  thou  art  a  thief  and  a  vagabond ;  if  I  were  thou  I  would  not  care 
a  fig  for  such  gentlemen. 

"  Joseph  went  off  in  search  of  his  brethren,  dragging  his  chain  after  him. 
He  found  them  asleep.  But  Judah,  who  that  night  was  on  the  watch, 
awoke  them,  and  said  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  Get  up,  behold  the  man  we 
have  wronged. 

"Joseph  then  said.  Brethren,  may  the  Creator  pardon  you,  may  the 
Lord  forgive  you  the  wrong  which  you  have  done  unto  me,  may  our  love 
for  each  other  never  end.   He  then  embraced  them  and  parted  with  regret. 

"  Now  the  merchant  travelled  with  a  numerous  retinue.  Joseph  went 
among  them  without  a  companion  or  friend,  and  passing  by  a  bur}'ing- 
ground  he  saw  the  tomb  of  his  mother  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill. 

"  He  jumped  from  the  camel  on  which  he  rode,  unperceived  by  the  ne- 
gro in  whose  custody  he  was,  and  directing  his  steps  to  his  mother's  grave, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  asked  her  full  pardon  and  forgiveness. 

"  My  lady  mother,  said  he,  may  God  forgive  thee ;  mother,  if  thou 
sawest  me,  thou  wouldst  have  compassion  upon  me :  I  am  with  a  chain 
on  my  neck,  captive  and  with  a  master,  sold  by  my  brethren  as  if  I  was 
a  traitor. 

"  Without  a  fault  in  me  they  have  sold  me ;  they  have  separated  me 
from  my  father  before  he  was  dead  ;  they  have  employed  art  and  falsehood 
to  entice  me  away ;  they  have  sold  me  for  a  bad  price,  and  I  go  hence 
miserable  and  wretched. 

*'  When  the  negro  who  went  before  the  camel  turned  round  his  head, 
and  saw  that  Joseph  was  not  on  it,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  listening 
with  an  attentive  ear,  he  found  him  among  the  graves  crying  as  if  he 
would  break  his  heart. 

"The  negro  went  up  to  him  and  wounded  him  severely,  and  Joseph  fell 
to  the  ground  as  if  he  were  dead.  The  negro  then  said  to  him.  Thou 
art  a  bad  man  and  a  villain,  as  we  have  been  told  by  those  who  sold  thee. 

"  Joseph  answered,  I  am  neither  a  bad  roan  nor  a  villain ;  but  here 
lies  ray  mother,  to  whom  I  come  for  pardon ;  I  pray  and  beseech  God, 
that  if  I  do  not  deserve  this  treatment,  he  may  send  thee  his  maledic- 
tion." 

The  story  goes  on  to  say,  that  during  their  journey  God 
sent  a  great  tempest :  noon  became  as  dark  as  night,  men  and 
beasts  lost  their  way,  and  the  merchant  began  to  tremble  for 
himself  and  his  companions.  On  inquiring  the  cause  of  this 
apparent  wrath  of  heaven,  the  negro  confessed  that  he  had 
struck  Joseph ;  but  on  Joseph's  pardoning  him,  the  tempest 
abated,  the  wind  subsided,  and  they  arrived  in  safety  at  Misr 
(Cairo).  Here  Joseph  was  exposed  for  sale  in  the  market- 
place, and  Zuleikha,  one  of  the  king's  wives,  offered  for  him 
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his  weight  in  silver^  which  was  refused,  and  the  king  con- 
cluded the  bargain  for  his  weight  in  gold. 

The  poet  then  acquaints  us  with  the  love  which  Zuleikha 
felt  and  expressed  for  Joseph ;  but  on  his  refusing  to  answer 
it,  all  kinds  of  artifices  were  employed  to  seduce  him.  She 
communicates  her  secret  passion  to  one  of  her  confidantes,  who 
proposes  the  building  of  a  palace,  which  Zuleikha  orders  to 
be  erected  and  adorned  with  costly  materials.  She  employs 
a  famous  artist  to  paint  on  the  walls  her  likeness  and  that  of 
Joseph,  engaged  in  amorous  dalliance,  and  doubts  no  longer 
of  her  success.  Joseph  is  then  introduced,  and  at  sight  of  so 
much  magnificence  and  of  the  voluptuous  scenes  painted  on 
the  walls,  he  is  almost  on  the  point  of  giving  way,  when  his 
father  presenting  himself  to  his  mind  he  is  recalled  to  the 
sense  of  his  duty,  and  shuns  the  embraces  of  Zuleikha* 

The  author  then  introduces  a  scene  which  reminds  us  of 
the  tales  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  Hearing  that  the  ladies  of 
the  court  were  very  much  scandalized  at  her  conduct,  Zuleikha 
invites  them  to  a  magnificent  entertainment,  in  the  midst  of 
which  she  produces  Joseph,  sumptuously  attired.  When  Jo- 
seph came  into  the  room,  the  ladies,  who  were  peeling  oranges, 
were  so  much  astonished  at  his  beauty  that  they  cut  their  fin- 
gers without  feeling  it,  and  streams  of  rosy  blood  fell  to  the 
ground  mixed  with  the  juice  of  the  oranges. 

At  last  Zuleikha  despairing  of  success  complains  to  the 
king,  and  Joseph  is  by  his  orders  cast  into  prison. 

"There  he  remained  ten  years  as  if  he  were  a  sheep,  when  the  king 
ordered  one  of  his  guards  to  put  two  of  his  household  servants  in  with 
him ;  one  was  his  butler,  the  other  his  baker. 

''This  was  for  having  conspired  against  the  life  of  the  king,  by  putting 
poison  into  the  wine  and  into  the  bread.  The  baker's  crime  was  proved, 
but  the  butler's  not,  for  he  had  known  better  how  to  conceal  it. 

''In  the  prison  where  they  lay  Joseph  gave  them  strict  lessons  of  mo- 
rality :  if  either  of  them  fell  ill  he  soon  cured  him,  and  great  was  their  gra- 
titude and  regard  for  him ;  nor  could  they  help  loving  him,  so  kind  and  be- 
nevolent was  his  countenance. 

"  It  happened  one  night  that  the  butler  dreamt  a  very  heavy  dream ; 
he  told  it  to  Joseph,  who  interpreted  it  directly,  and  said,  Thou  wast  but- 
ler to  thy  honourable  lord,  and  today  thou  shalt  be  restored  to  thy  office. 

"  By  thy  lord  thou  shalt  be  forgiven,  but  may  wisdom  in  future  con- 
duct thee,  may  the  Creator  guide  thee  i  for  he  to  whom  God  grants  wisdom, 
honour  goes  with  him ;  and  thou  shalt  return  to  thy  office  and  hold  it 
with  esteem. 
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"  The  baker  then  said  to  his  companion,  I  will  say  to  Joseph  that  I 
dreamt  a  dream  on  a  night  when  the  evening  star  shone,  and  I  shall  see 
how  his  wisdom  explains  it  unto  me. 

"  He  then  told  Joseph  the  dream  which  he  had  framed,  and  he  inter- 
preted it  without  fail,  saying,  Thou  wast  the  king's  baker,  but  here  thou 
shalt  lie  because  of  thy  treason. 

.  "  After  three  days,  however,  thou  shalt  go  out  of  prison,  when  thou  shalt 
be  crucified  with  thy  head  downwards,  Uie  sea-birds  shall  feed  from  off 
thy  brains,  and  thou  shalt  remain  suspended  until  thou  art  dead. 

"  Alas !  exclaimed  the  baker,  I  never  dreamt  such  a  dream  ;  I  invented 
it  only  to  know  what  thou  wouldst  tell  me :  and  Joseph  answered,  I 
have  told  thee  the  truth,  for  Allah  has  revealed  it  unto  me. 

"Then  turning  to  the  butler,  I  beg  thee,  said  Joseph,  to  remind  the 
king  of  my  imprisonment,  for  truly  my  sorrows  have  lasted  long  enough. 
And  the  butler  answered.  Certainly  I  will,  with  all  my  heart. 

"  Three  days  having  passed,  both  the  king's  servants  were  ordered  out 
of  prison,  and  commanded  to  appear  before  their  honourable  master ;  the 
baker  he  caused  to  be  immediately  crucified,  but  the  butler  he  restored  to 
his  ofiice." 

However,  the  butler  forgetting  his  promise,  Joseph  remain- 
ed in  prison  for  two  years  longer,  and  it  was  not  until  the  king 
wished  to  have  a  dream  explained  to  him,  that  the  butler  called 
Joseph  to  mind,  and  asked  the  king's  permission  to  fetch  him. 
The  dream  is  the  same  as  that  related  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  in  the  Koran,  namely,  the  seven  fat  kine  devoured  by  the 
seven  lean  kine,  and  the  seven  green  and  fresh  ears  of  com 
consumed  by  the  seven  withered  ears.  Joseph  gave  so  satisfac- 
tory an  explanation  that  the  king  ordered  him  immediately  out 
of  prison,  and  sent  the  butler  to  bring  him  to  his  presence. 
But  this  Joseph  refused,  saying  that  although  he  had  already 
passed  twelve  years  in  prison,  he  would  certainly  not  go  out  un- 
less a  reparation  was  oflfered  to  him  by  his  accusers,  the  fair 
ladies  who  cut  their  fingers  at  Zuleikha's  entertainment.  The 
king  therefore  ordered  them  to  appear  before  him,  and  when 
they  were  all  assembled,  he  made  them  declare  the  truth  about 
Joseph,  when  all  imanimously  confessed  that  the  fault  was 
theirs,  and  that  Joseph  was  innocent.  After  this  declaration 
Joseph  left  liis  prison,  and,  having  washed  and  changed  his 
garments,  mounted  a  horse  which  the  king  had  sent  him,  and 
rode  in  state  followed  by  a  numerous  cavalcade  to  the  palace, 
where  he  was  introduced  to  the  presence  of  the  king.  This 
monarch,  whom  the  orientals  call  Riyan  son  of  Al-walid  the 
Amalekite,  was  according  to  the  Mussulman  divines  renowned 
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for  his  vast  leanuBg  and  erudition.  He  addressed  Joseph  in 
seventy  different  languages,  in  all  of  which  he  answered,  at 
which  the  king  greatly  marvelled ;  but  on  Joseph's  addressing 
him  in  Hebrew,  Riyan  was  unable  to  understand  him.  The 
king  then  desired  him  to  repeat  the  explanation  of  his  dream, 
and  Joseph  did  so,  instructing  him  in  what  he  had  to  do 
dming  the  years  of  abundance  and  the  years  of  famine.  He 
recommended  him  to  look  for  a  man  of  prudence  and  courage 
to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  state  during  the  perilous  times ; 
upon  which  the  king  chose  him,  and  gave  orders  to  have  his 
authority  obeyed  throughout  all  his  dominions,  and  entirely 
deposited  the  regal  power  in  his  hands.  Joseph  then  issued 
those  orders  for  the  preservation  of  the  corn  which  we  read  of 
in  the  Bible ;  and  the  dearth  being  felt  in  the  land  of  Canaan 
his  brethren  came  to  Egjrpt  to  procure  com.  Introduced 
into  the  presence  of  their  brother  who  sat  on  the  royal  throne, 
they  bowed  down  to  the  earth,  thinking  he  was  the  king,  and 
asked  for  the  quantity  of  com  which  they  wanted.  Joseph, 
however,  who  had  recognised  them,  put  them  off  fivm  one 
day  to  another,  until  on  the  third  day  he  summoned  them  to 
his  presence. 

"The  corn  meatare  was  made  of  eolid gold andact  with  precioua stones, 
the  whole  being  or  the  most  exquisite  workmanship ;  it  bad  besidee  the 
virtue  of  acquainting  the  king*  if  truth  was  told  him. 

"  This  the  kiug  took  into  bis  hands,  when  it  began  to  >hake.  He  then 
questioned  them  and  said,  Mind  veil  your  answer,  for  if  you  speak  false- 
hood the  measure  shall  declare  it  unto  me. 

"Let  those  who  speak  to  the  king  beware  of  falsehood  and  untrath,  for 
the  slightest  touch  on  tliia  measure  ihsll  acquaint  him  with  it. 

"  The  king  said  to  them.  Whose  sons  are  you  i  from  whom  ate  you 
descended  i  I  ace  you  are  all  very  handsome,  strong  and  well  made  :  if 
you  tell  me,  I  will  befriend  you. 

"  Sir,  they  answered,  we  are  all  sons  of  a  prophet,  and  true  believers 
in  God ;  our  fsthei's  name  is  Jacob,  and  we  come  to  buy  com,  if  we  can 
find  a  seller. 

"  The  king  then  beat  the  measure  and  made  it  sound ;  he  applied  it  to 
his  ear  anil  listened  with  attention.  I  will  doubt  no  more,  sujd  he  j  ac- 
cording to  the  measure,  what  you  tell  me  is  true. 

"He  continued,  How  many  brethren  are  you,  my  friends?  Twelve; 
one,  we  are  afrEiid,  the  wolf  devoured ;  the  other,  who  ii  our  father's  fa- 
vouriie.  we  left  behind  with  him. 

*  lathi*  put  of  tbebittoiy  tbekingiiundetttoodtobe  Joaepb. 
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"  The  king  then  exclaimed  in  great  anger^  I  swear  to  God»  that  if  it 
were  not  out  of  respect  for  your  father  and  lord«  I  would  have  you  thrown 
into  prison ;  but  for  the  love  of  the  old  man  I  will  send  you  honoured  and 
safe  back  to  your  land." 

The  story  goes  on  relating  the  adventures  of  Joseph  ac- 
cording to  the  Koran  and  its  commentators^  although  now  and 
then  some  incident  is  introduced  for  which  we  find  no  rea- 
sonable authority,  and  which  we  can  only  attribute  to  the 
poet's  imagination.  On  the  whole,  the  merits  of  the  compo- 
sition, although  not  of  the  first  order,  are  by  no  means  inferior 
to  those  of  the  Poema  del  Cid  or  the  MUagros  de  Berceo,  As 
to  the  date  of  the  poem,  were  we  to  judge  by  the  roughness 
and  simpUcity  of  the  measure  and  by  its  antiquated  style,  we 
should  be  tempted  to  give  it  that  of  the  fourteenth  century;  but 
if  we  consider  that  the  author  was  a  native  of  Aragon,a8  may 
easily  be  discovered  by  many  of  his  words  and  idioms  borrowed 
from  the  Limosine  dialects, — if  we  reflect  that  the  improve- 
ments made  in  the  Castilian  language  could  not  have  been  in- 
troduced but  with  comparative  slowness  in  a  foreign  kingdomj 
(as  Aragon  was  at  the  time,)  and  among  a  people  professing  a 
different  religion,  we  shall  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
composition  is  not  so  old  as  it  would  at  first  sight  appear,  and 
we  may  safely  suppose  it  to  have  been  written  towards  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Such  as  it  is,  it  gives  us  an 
idea  of  what  the  Moorish  poets  could  accomplish  in  the  Spa- 
nish language  at  a  time  when  poetry  may  be  said  to  have  been 
in  its  infancy :  and  the  reader  may  judge  by  the  extract  which 
we  subjoin  from  another  poem,  written  in  1605,  the  time  when 
Lope  de  Vega,  Gongora,  and  several  of  the  best  Spanish  poets 
flourished,  with  what  degree  of  proficiency  the  Moriscos  cul- 
tivated the  Spanish  language  and  literature.  The  author  de- 
scribes the  Deluge*. 


*  Rompense  las  cataratas,  Ya  tcmen  cl  gran  castigo ; 

Rasgan  las  nubcs  sua  scnos,  Ya  jimen,  ya  se  desmayan ; 

Borbolan  las  ticrras  agua,  Ya  se  tienen  per  perdidos, 

Rcbicntan  todos  los  riosi  Ya  pierdcn  su  confiauza ; 

Los  mares  quiebran  sus  alas  Aqui  corren,  alii  gritan 

Y  de  sns  liniitcs  salcn  Blende  la  tempesta  braba, 
Con  tal  furor  y  puxanza  Todo  es  jemidos  y  bozcs, 

Y  OS  cierto  que  lo  hizieran  Todo  Uoro,  todo  ausia, 
Si  Chebril  no  lo  atajara.  Todo  suspiros  amargos ; 
Ya  la  destinada  gente  Ya  la  funosa  tempesta 
Andaba  triste  y  turbada ;  Entraba  de  casa  en  casa ; 
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The  volume  from  Trhich  this  extract  has  been  taken  was 
brought  &om  Africa  by  Mr.  Morgan.  A  note  in  his  own 
handwriting  acquaints  us  with  the  circumstance  of  bis  ha- 
ving bought  it,  in  the  town  of  Tessatore,  fifteen  leagues  west- 
ward of  the  city  of  Tunis,  from  Hamooda  Bussisa  Tibib, 
in  September  1715.  It  afterwards  became  the  property  of 
Edwml  Harley,  earl  of  Oxford,  and  is  now  in  the  Ubrary  of 
the  British  Museum.  The  author  is  Muhamad  Rabadan,  an 
Aragonian  Moor,  a  native  of  Rueda  de  Xalon,  in  the  king- 
dom  of  Aragon.  He  divides  bis  work  in  twenty  four  books 
or  cantos,  beginning  with  the  creation,  and  brings  it,  after 
relating  the  history  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  line  of  Moham- 
med, to  the  death  of  the  Mohammedan  Nabi  or  Prophet ;  the 
same  volume  contiuns  three  other  poems  by  the  same  author, 
—one  on  the  terrors  of  the  last  day,  another  on  Uie  months 
or  moons  of  the  Mussulman  year,  with  an  account  of  the 


Yk  Im  trlitei  ninoi  tisniDi 
Atougidoi  loi  Mean 
Dondc  10)  cultadu  madrea 
Stis  pechM  jr  roitros  rugui 
LIunuido  &  Biu  fleroa  pidiM 
Lei  locortm  j  aieniban 
Con  los  niaoi  ea  loi  peehoa 
Peaittido  aer  lyucladiu, 
Pero  no  les  socoman, 
Quel  Brands  nial  los  at^a, 

Y  anai  aiidaa  i  lua  buos 
Ertn  al  punto  ahogadaa. 
0  quaolM  mnerte*  £  una, 
Qiumtos  Utnacatoa  gusuban, 
Biendo  la  mlieni  msdia 
Ahogar  lu  hua  amada 

Y  la  muger  u  marido, 

El  triate  padre  i  au  bijo, 
EI  hijo  al  padre  tn  abnua 

Y  anai  loi  doa  labnllidoa 


AcuUa  lueltaa  laa  caaai 
Ca^ndo  lot  edifidoa 
Sobrc  ana  dneno*  ;  al^aa  i 
Ya  en  la  azafina*  niben 
Mo^tuM  dt  nu  anchai  ttblaa 


Sua  deftniaa  procoraban, 


Unot  inlien  i  lot  inoat«a, 
Otioa  t  lai  toirei  allaa, 
Otroi  par  adi  lai  ramai 
A  1m  altoa  arbolea  anben, 
AtidM  unos  con  otros 
CayUn  y  te  ahogtban. 
Lm  que  ettaban  eolaa  lorrei 

Y  en  laa  maa  altu  montaoaa 
Se  retra}ran  L  la  cumbre 
Mai  muy  poco  aprorechaba 
Que  ja  el  igua  &  todai  putea 
Let  «a  detrtia  dando  caza 
Htata  qoe  loa  reduiUn 
Sabre  liu  cumbrea  ma*  altaa, 
Donde  uiaban  da  emeldad 
Loa  que  mayor  fiiena  alcaoian 
Subiendo  aobre  loi  otroi, 
Que  cada  cual  proeuraba 

Ser  el  poatraio  en  la  muerte, 
Mai  ay  que  en  vano  trabijan 
Sitoa  pobrN  omlddoi 
Mil  muenea  en  una  tngan 
Biendo  ahogar  aua  amigoa 
Padrei  ermanoa,  y  ermaoas 
Sua  mugena,  j  lot  hvoi  _ 
Borbolan  entre  la*  aguai ' 

Y  elloB  que  el  f<^o*o  allento 
A  deipedir  ya  no  butau 
Aunque  ma*  y  maa  impidcn 
Ya  let  cobija  loi  barbw 

Ya  ben  au  muerte  el  ojo,  Ac. 


*  jM/hut  ii  IB  AnUa  word  wUdi  metna  Tenet. 
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fasts,  festivals,  &c.,  which  are  to  be  observed  by  every  true 
beUever,  and  a  third  on  the  ninty-nine  attributes  of  Divinity. 
That  this  poem  abounds  in  beautiful  images,  that  the  author^s 
style  is  full  of  vigour  as  well  as  of  charming  simplicity,  and 
that  in  point  of  cadence  and  harmony  some  verses  are  to  be 
foimd  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  the  best  Spanish  poets, 
has  sufficiently  appeared  by  the  foregoing  extract ;  and  the 
lovers  of  old  Spanish  poetry  will,  we  hope,  sufficiently  ap- 
preciate its  merits.  Although  it  is  not  written,  like  the 
other  books  belonging  to  this  literature,  with  the  Arabic  let- 
ters, this  circumstance  does  not  in  the  least  impair  its  au- 
thenticity. During  the  w^hole  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
Moors  of  Aragon  used  the  Arabic  letters  to  write  in  Spanish, 
and  they  seem  to  have  been  influenced  by  two  principal  con- 
siderations ;  first,  that  the  Arabic  letters  were  held  as  sacred, 
because  the  Korto  is  written  with  them ;  and  secondly,  that 
pertinacious  attachment  which  all  nations  have  for  their  system 
of  writing ;  to  which  we  may  add,  perhaps,  the  wish  to  conceal 
their  writings  from  the  Christians.  This  method  became  af- 
terwards more  general,  and  extended  in  the  sixteenth  and  se- 
venteenth century  to  all  the  Moriscos  in  Spain. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  by  presenting  a  few  remarks 
on  the  mechanism  of  the  language  and  writmg  employed  in 
these  Mauro-Hispano  manuscripts.  The  language  is  the 
Afjamia^  a  mixture  of  Arabic  and  Spanish,  partaking  more  or 
less  of  the  first  of  these  two  languages,  according  to  the  time 
and  place  where  the  work  was  w  ritten.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
most  ancient  are  almost  unintelligible,  unless  the  reader  be  an 
Arabic  scholar;  for  we  defy  any  one,  who,  taking  one  of  these 
books  in  his  hand,  succeeds,  after  considerable  trouble  and 
spelling,  in  making  out  the  following  hne,  Allah  khalekd  el  al 
ardha,  los  alarcheSy  los  essamaos^  los  alruhesy  los  almalaques^y 
to  pronounce  it  to  be  Spanish.  We  are  ready,  therefore,  to 
excuse  many  of  the  librarians  in  Europe  for  not  having 
given  these  MSS.  their  right  classification ;  but  we  cannot 
have  the  least  indulgence  for  Casiri,  who,  in  making  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Ubrary  in  the  Escurial,  describes  many  of  them  as 
being  Turkish  or  Persian.     However,  those  of  later  times  are 


*  God  created  the  earth,  the  heavens,  the  skies,  the  souls,  the  angels. 
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written  in  pure  Spanish,  and  if  an  Arabic  word  ie  discovered, 
it  is  because  tbe  author  did  not  find  any  Spaniab  expression 
for  the  same  idea,  or  because,  being  of  frequent  use  ia  the 
Kor^D,  and  conveying  a  reU^ous  idea,  the  \n4ter  did  not  con- 
sider himself  sufficiently  authorized  to  substitute  for  it  a  Spa- 
nish one ;  as,  for  instance,  alhasana,  good  deed,  azora,  chapter 
of  the  Koran,  zabowr,  the  psalms,  adonia,  the  world  and  its 
pleasures,  alMxe,  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  &c.  These  words 
so  adopted  and  added  to  the  Spanish  language  were  made  in 
all  instances  to  follow  the  inflexions  of  the  Spanish  gram- 
mar :  almalac,  angel,  would  form  its  plural  altnalaques ;  ataqui, 
a  holy  man,  ataquiea ;  the  verb  khalecar,  derived  from  the 
Arabic  khaleka,  to  create,  would  he  conjugated  in  all  the 
moods  and  tenses  of  the  Spanish  verbs.  Another  alteration 
introduced  by  them,  and  which  we  see  used  by  the  Spanish 
writers  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Is  the  following : — Whenever 
a  verb  of  the  species  called  by  the  Spaniards  verbos  poserivos 
or  reflected  verbs,  occurs,  the  reciprocal  pronoun  by  which 
it  is  determined,  instead  of  being  placed  at  the  beginning  or 
at  the  end  of  the  word  [as  is  the  case  now),  is  always  inserted 
between  the  radical  part  of  the  verb  and  its  grammatical  ter- 
mination ;  as,  for  instance,  instead  of  lebantaranae  or  se  le- 
bantardn,  they  would  say  lebantarse-an ;  instead  of  o»  embar- 
careia,  oa  rectbireis,  noa  aguardaremoa,  ae  matardn,  they  would 
write  embarcar-oa-eia,  recibir-oa-eia,  aguardar-noa-emoa,  ma- 
ler-ae-an. 

As  to  the  letters  employed  to  give  the  sounds  of  the  Spa- 
nish alphabet,  they  are  not  always  the  same ;  by  which  we  are 
led  to  conclude,  that  different  systems  of  orthography  must 
have  been  in  use.  However,  there  is  one  which,  by  its  almost 
universal  adoption,  seems  to  have  been  the  best,  and  the  most 
fit  to  render  the  sounds  of  the  Spanish  letters.  The  charac- 
ter employed  is  somewhat  like  that  now  used  in  western 
Africa ;  the  letters  are  neatly  drawn,  and  surmounted  by  their 
vowel  points,  /atha  answering  to  a  in  Spanish,  keara  to  i, 
and  dkamma  to  o.  £  is  expressed  by  an  ale/  preceded  by. 
fatha,  and  u  by  a  leau  after  dkamma.  The  jim  of  the  AralM 
answers  to  two  sounds  of  the  Spanish  alphabet,  namely,  to 
ch  as  in  chopo,  andy  asin  OT^a,  only  that,  when  meant  to  ex- 
press the  last  of  these  two  sounds,  the  letter  is  surmounted 
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by  the  sign  called  in  Arabic  ieshdid,  which  is  also  employed 
whenever  a  double  consonant  occurs. 

The  iin  and  the  zain  answer  to  the  Spanish  z.  The  shin 
is  invariably  the  s.  The  ssadf  the  dhad,  the  ta,  and  the  dzoy 
are  never  used,  any  more  than  the  tha  and  the  am.  The 
gham  gives  the  sound  of  the  g  before  a  or  o,  as  in  gaUo, 
codkgorroy  cap.  No  difierence  is  observable  between  the  kof 
and  the  kef;  both  are  used  to  express  the  Spanish  c  before  a, 
Oy  Uy  and  ihe  qu  before  e  and  i.  The  wau  is  used  as  a  vowel 
sound,  and  then  it  answers  to  the  «,  or  as  a  consonant  sound, 
in  which  case  it  is  employed  to  give  the  sound  of  the  Spanish 
gu  followed  by  a,  as  in  guadanOy  scythe.  The  ia  is  equally 
employed  both  as  a  vowel  and  as  a  consonant*  In  the  first 
instance  it  answers  to  the  letter  t,  and  in  the  second  to  the 
y.  The  he  is  used  for  the  Spanish  h  whenever  it  is  to  be  pro* 
nounced  without  aspiration;  as  in  the  words  hombrey  man, 
honestOy  honest. 

Of  the  orthographical  signs  used  by  the  Arabs,  two  only  are 
employed :  the  first  is  the  teshdidy  which,  as  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  observe,  is  used  whenever  the  repetition  of 
a  consonant  letter  occurs ;  as  for  instance,  in  the  words  carrOy 
car,  correspondencioy  correspondence,  in  which  only  one  r 
would  be  written,  the  other  being  supplied  by  the  te$hdid\ 
the  other  sign  is  the  hamzoy  and  answers  perfectly  to  the 
Spanish  accento  agtidoy  acute  accent,  when  two  vowels  meet, 
of  which  one  is  to  be  pronounced  long  and  the  other  short, 
as  in  the  words  pas^o,  promenade,  sardoy  feast,  deevartoy 
error,  &c. 

Another  peculiarity  to  be  observed  is,  that  whenever  two 
consonants  meet  in  the  same  syllable,  whether  in  the  be- 
ginning, in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  a  word,  (as  for  in- 
stance in  provtncui,  province,  «oy7?re«a,  surprise,  pac/re,father,) 
the  Moors,  following  a  rule  of  their  forgotten  language,  inserted 
between  the  two  consonants  a  vowel  similar  to  that  of  the  syl- 
lable in  which  the  meeting  occurs,  and  v^rote  porobinciay  sar^ 
peresoy  padercy  although  by  this  insertion  the  pronunciation 
was  not  the  least  altered. 

If  we  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  examine  the  origin,  the 
nature,  and  the  productions  of  this  department  of  literature, 
until  now  completely  overlooked,  it  is  under  the  impression 
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that  conBiderable  advantage  may  be  derived  from  it,  It  will, 
sucb  is  our  opinion,  throw  great  light  on  the  history  of  those 
times ;  ^ve  us  a  clearer  insight  into  the  customs  of  the  Arabs 
and  their  social  life,  a  matter  still  of  great  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty ;  enable  us  better  to  understand  their  legal  system, 
which  although  based  on  the  Korfin,  receiTed  in  Spain,  as  in 
every  other  part  of  the  Mussulman  dominions,  important 
modifications ;  and  finally  suggest  many  philological  remarks 
respecting  the  formation  and  structure  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, which,  by  its  genius  and  grammatical  construction,  is 
perhaps  more  adequate  than  any  in  Europe  to  receive  the 
multi&iious  and  beautiiul  images  of  one,  not  unjustly,  com- 
pared to  the  "  fatlunnleBS  ocean." 


Aualria  and  the  Atutriam.    Two  vols.    London :  Colbum, 

1837. 
It  is  generally  understood  that  this  book  emanates  from  the 
pen  of  a  gentleman  whose  travels  in  the  countries  which  he 
describes  were  undertaken  with  a  more  serious  and  practical 
design  than  that  of  picturesque  composition  or  sprightly  tour- 
writing.  These  volumes,  indeed,  do  not  pretend  to  any  higher 
merit  than  that  of  an  accurate  and  lively  picture  of  some  parts 
of  the  Austrian  dominions ;  but  we  have  selected  them  on 
the  present  occasion,  because  we  are  anxious  to  put  upon  re- 
cord our  sense  of  the  important  serviccB  which  we  believe 
their  author  to  have  rendered  to  the  governments  of  England 
and  Austria  by  his  extensive  investigation  of  their  mutusl 
commercial  interests,  which  have  unquestionably  contributed 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  recent  commercial  treaty  between  the 
two  states.  "  The  position  which  the  several  nations  under 
"  the  government  of  Austria  occupy  on  the  face  of  Curope, 
"  their  abundant  natural  resources,  and  the  good  disposition 
"  of  the  people  generally  towards  England,  are  such  consi- 
**  dentioiu  aa  would  render  a,  mutual  and  iar  more  extended 
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"  bond  of  political  and  social  union  between  the  British  and 
"  Austrian  empires  of  the  most  important  advantage  to  both/' 
Such,  in  the  words  of  his  own  preface,  was  the  view  with 
which  this  journey  was  undertaken  by  the  author ;  and  we 
heartily  congratulate  all  the  parties  to  the  recent  negotiations 
between  Austria  and  England  on  the  results  to  which  those 
negotiations  have  led — ^results  more  speedy,  and,  we  hope  to 
show,  as  satisfactory  as  the  warmest  friends  of  this  political 
and  social  bond  of  union  could  hope  for. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  have  remarked  the  strong  interest 
which  has  been  excited  in  England  within  the  last  two  years 
by  everything  relating  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Austrian 
empire.     The  opening  of  steam-navigation  on  the  Danube  i 
the  growing  interest  of  English  travellers  ^vith  the  rude  but 
energetic  inhabitants  of  Hungary ;  the  symptoms  of  a  more 
generous  policy  in  the  affairs  of  the  empire  and  especially  of 
Italy, — ^faintly  shown  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
reign,  but  which  have  already  led  to  more  solid  results  than 
were  commonly  anticipated ;  above  all,  the  instinctive  feeling 
of  the  British  public  that  we  are  approaching  a  contest  with 
Russia  by  steps  as  measured  and  certain  as  befits  the  coming 
trial  of  so  great  a  cause,  and  that  the  interests  of  Austria  are 
identified  with  those  principles  which  England  must  at  all 
hazards  defend :  these  have  been  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
favour  with  which  the  recent  publications  relating  to  Austria 
have  been  received.   Incomplete  and  absurd  as  most  of  these 
productions  have  been,  they  have  served  to  indicate  the  ex- 
istence of  a  very  important,  but  very  much  neglected,  field 
of  inquiry.    The  navigation  of  the  Danube  and  the  charac- 
ter of  Prince  Metternich  have  continued  to  interest  us,  al- 
though the  former  had  the  misfortune  to  be  described  by 
Mr.  Quin,  and  the  latter  to  be  panegyrized  by  Mrs.  TroUope. 
The  work  before  us  is  another  contribution  of  the  lighter  sort, 
to  satisfy  this  craving  for  information  from  Austria ;  and  we 
see  the  title  of  a  work  of  higher  pretensions  in  the  lists  of 
books  on  the  eve  of  publication,  which  we  hope  will  in  due 
time  increase  our  store  of  knowledge ;  for  the  present  aspect  of 
affairs  warrants  us  in  the  confident  expectation,  that  no  slack- 
ness or  ignorance  on  our  part,  no  needless  mistrust  on  the 
part  of  Austria,  will  check  the  growth  of  the  bond  which 
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unites  the  interests,  and  connects  the  policy,  of  these  two 
gre^t  empires. 

We  trust  we  may  be  pardoned,  if  at  this  time,  when  those 
political  questions  of  the  highest  moment,  which  have  been 
as  yet  only  brooding  on  the  horizon  of  Europe,  appear  to  be 
stirred  by  the  precursor  of  a  tempest, — ^we  trust  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  looking  back  on  the  course  which  this  journal 
has  held  from  its  commencement  with  honest  satisfaction. 
The  object  which  we  have  held  in  view  has  been  to  convince 
our  countrymen,  that  whilst  no  scheme  was  too  vast  for  Rus- 
sia to  plan,  and  none  too  wicked  for  her  to  execute,  there  was 
a  moral  strength  in  the  policy  and  name  of  England  sufficient 
to  repress  these  perilous  encroachments,  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect— probably  at  no  cost  of  blood — the  security  and  peace  of 
the  world.  We  proceeded  to  argue,  that  a  power  possessing 
such  moral  might  was  bound  to  use  it  for  moral  ends.  At 
times,  indeed,  such  has  been  the  vacillating  attitude  of  our 
rulers,  that  we  have  doubted  whether  the  strength  of  the  na- 
tion was  not  impaired  by  the  supineness  of  those  to  whom  the 
use  of  that  strength  was  entrusted.  But  whether  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  day  brought  us  fresh  topics  of  alarm  or  of  in- 
dignation—fresh combinations  of  Russian  influence  over  Eu- 
ropean states  to  be  exposed— or  fresh  evidence  of  her  actual 
aggressions  on  our  Eastern  bulwarks — ^we  have  continued 
earnestly  and  confidently  to  point  out  the  alliance  of  England 
and  Austria  as  the  true  solution  of  the  difficult  position  in 
which  both  empires  have  been  placed  by  the  open  breach  or 
by  the  underhand  evasion  of  all  the  guarantees  established, 
but  not  maintained,  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  something  has  been  done  by  the  Eng- 
lish press  to  wipe  away  old  prejudices,  and  to  open  new  sources 
of  information  respecting  the  condition  of  Austria;  but  it  be- 
comes us  to  acknowledge  that  Austria  herself  has  encoiutiged, 
by  her  demeanour  to  us  and  by  her  recent  policy,  a  closer 
union  than  mere  interest  could  efiect.  The  English  public 
applauds  with  no  common  sympathy  the  act  which  has  re- 
opened the  gates  of  Italy  to  men  whose  exile,  if  we  were  self- 
ish, we  could  hardly  deplore,  since  it  brought  to  our  shores 
a  band  of  high-hearted  patriots  whose  merits  and  talents 
have  shone  with  no  secondary  light  in  English  society^  and 
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who  will  return  to  Italy  schooled^  indeed^  by  the  lessons  of 
privation^  but  educated  by  their  residence  in  a  country  of  free 
men.  We  are  ready  to  acknowledge  as  a  fortunate  omen  the 
circumstance  that  the  Italian  amnesty  and  the  English  treaty 
were  both  ratified  during  the  sojourn  of  the  imperial  court  at 
Milan. 

We  are  sensible  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  articles  of  this 
commercial  treaty  to  warrant  enthusiasm  at  the  magnitude 
of  its  consequences,  or  complete  confidence  in  its  success. 
It  is  no  ofiensive  or  even  defensive  alliance ;  it  is,  with  some 
exceptions,  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  signed  at  London  on  the 
21st  of  December,  1829 ;  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  insi- 
nuate that  secret  additional  articles  have  been  agreed  upon, 
which  Europe  will  only  learn  by  their  efiect.  But  if  we  re- 
collect the  circumstances  under  which  that  treaty  of  1829 
was  negotiated  and  signed,  we  shall  be  struck  with  their  ana- 
logy to  the  present  position  of  the  Austrian  government.  The 
Russian  campaign  against  Turkey  in  1828  had  excited  the 
utmost  attention  of  Prince  Mettemich ;  an  Austrian  army 
took  up  a  position  of  observation  on  the  eastern  frontier  of 
the  empire ;  it  appeared  that  nothing  but  the  firm  protest  of 
England,  France,  and  Austria,  and  perhaps  their  armed  in- 
tervention, could  stop  the  march  of  the  victorious  Czar  to 
Constantinople.  The  policy  of  Austria  was  supported  by 
Lord  Aberdeen ;  though,  as  it  has  since  proved,  not  with  suf- 
ficient vigour,  or  sufficient  control  over  the  stipulations  of  the 
subsequent  peace  of  Adrianople.  From  her  own  exhaustion, 
more  than  from  any  other  cause,  Russia  retired  ;  and  in  the 
same  year,  although  it  was  almost  forgotten  amidst  the  stirring 
events  of  that  period — ^the  impending  doom  of  the  French 
dynasty,  and  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Greece — the 
first  commercial  treaty  between  England  and  Austria  was 
signed.  The  bonds  which  had  grown  between  the  countries 
at  a  moment  of  political  danger,  were  cemented  by  a  com- 
mercial alliance.  At  that  period,  indeed,  Russia  had  not  ex- 
tended her  influence  over  the  Slavonian  tribes  of  the  Austrian 
frontier  professing  the  faith  of  the  Greek,  say  rather,  the 
Russian  church ;  at  that  time  no  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi 
had  been  concluded,  to  close  the  Bosphorus  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Czar ;  at  that  time  the  arsenals  of  Sevastopol  and  the 
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navies  of  the  Black  Sea  were  in  their  infancy ;  Uien  Circusia 
waa  not  blockaded,  and  no  British  or  Austrian  vessels  had 
been  captured  or  insulted,  either  at  the  mouths  of  the  Danube 
or  on  the  Asiatic  coast ;  then  the  kingdom  of  Poland  still 
spread  a  seeming  barrier  between  the  hordes  of  the  North 
and  the  marches  of  Moravia ; — but  &  Russian  army  had  crossed 
the  Balkan,  and  that  event  had  sufficed  to  awaken  the  appre- 
hensions of  Austria,  and  to  bring  her  into  closer  connexion 
with  the  rulers  of  Great  Britain,  Ws  need  not  dwell  on  the 
events  springing  out  of  the  great  commotion  of  1830,  nor 
analyse  the  differences  which  necessarily  arose  between  that 
government  which  was  the  first  to  ally  itself  to  Louis  Philippe, 
and  that  which  steadfastly  resisted  all  change  and,  almost 
beyond  the  hopes  of  its  old  pilots,  weathered  the  storm.  The 
revolutions  which  Austria  could  not  resist  were  those  external 
changes  by  which  the  great  pledges  of  her  security  and  Eu- 
rope's peace  were  destroyed.  Had  she  preserved  these,  her 
policy  would  have  been  coQBervative  indeed  {  allowing  them 
to  parish,  she  became  the  dupe  of  the  most  destructive  of  all 
conspiracies.  The  mistrust  of  Austria  was  directed  against 
the  western  powers — the  allies  of  a  new  dynasty  in  France, 
the  supporters  of  the  constitutional  queen  in  Spain,  and  the 
victims  (as  she  believed)  of  that  popular  movement  which  waa 
shaking  the  world.  Those  years  of  hesitation  and  difficulty 
which  diverted  Austria  from  her  former  comve  were  gained 
and  used  to  forward,  with  marvellous  address  and  celerity,  the 
objects  of  Nicholas.  Warning  after  warning  came  from  the 
east,  but  the  apprehensions  of  Austria  were  too  strong  and 
her  resolves  too  weak  for  her  to  listen  to  their  boding.  Her 
statesmen  retreated  in  alarm  from  the  gloomy  portents  of  a 
cbud  in  the  west,  until  they  found  themselves  on  the  brink 
of  a  yawning  abyss  in  the  east,  She  had  neither  hand  nor 
heart  to  stay  the  fall  of  Poland,  to  tear  the  treaty  of  Unkiar 
Skelessi  which  inclosed  the  mouth  of  her  greatest  river  in  a 
Russian  dock-yard,  to  maintain  the  hberties  of  the  Danube, 
to  attach  her  Slavonian  subjects  to  the  imperial  government 
by  judicious  national  concessions ;  depressed  and  silent,  Au- 
stria seemed  shut  up  within  her  arch-duchy  tike  a  valetudina- 
rian at  the  approach  of  some  contagious  disorder. 
In  the  meantiine,  all  the  events  to  which  we  just  now  alluded 
b2 
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did  actually  occur,  whilst  the  perils  of  revolutionized  France 
and  reformed  England  seemed  to  be  gradually  surmounted  by 
the  prudence  of  their  respective  rulers :  and  in  1838  Austria 
found  herself  in  a  political  position  not  very  dissimilar  from 
that  in  which  she  stood  ten  years  before,  except  that  Russia 
had  succeeded,  by  every  kind  of  artifice  and  influence,  in  ma- 
king that  position  in  every  way  more  precarious  and  less  de- 
fensible than  it  was  in  1828.  The  motives  which  had  led  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  1829  were  the  anticipation  of  com- 
mercial advantage,  the  promise  of  mutual  security,  the  inter- 
change of  plighted  faith  to  meet  the  threatening  signs  of  the 
times  to  the  north  of  the  Danube ;  these  same  motives  have 
led  to  a  more  explicit  and  comprehensive  alliance  in  1838; 
and  if  this  document  be  judged,  not  only  by  its  literal  con- 
tents, but  by  the  events  which  have  prepared  and  the  spirit 
which  has  dictated  it,  we  believe  it  may  safely  be  held  up  as 
a  compact  of  no  slight  importance. 

The  history  of  the  commercial  relations  of  England  with 
Austria  may  be  comprised  in  a  much  shorter  space  than  the 
history  of  the  long  struggles  which  they  have  sustained, 
with  common  efforts  and  common  success,  against  those  great 
powers  which  have  aspired,  since  the  Peace  of  Westphalia, 
to  usurp  a  preponderating  influence  in  Europe.  Whilst 
England  has  advanced  in  a  rapid  career  of  commercial  enter- 
prise, with  a  success  which  has  equalled  the  ancient  renown 
of  her  liberties  and  her  arms,  Austria  has  hardly  extended  her 
commercial  transactions  beyond  the  sphere  of  her  direct 
political  influence.  Whilst  the  merchant-ships  of  England 
have  crossed  all  oceans  and  touched  at  all  coasts,  the  flag  of 
Austria  has  hardly  been  seen  in  any  seas  beyond  those  of  the 
world  known  to  the  ancients.  The  loss  of  Flanders  tended 
to  lessen  yet  more  her  shipping  interests ;  and  her  naviga- 
tion can  hardly  be  said  to  extend  at  the  present  time  beyond 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea.  Austria  has  not  inhe- 
rited the  great  carrying-trade  of  those  Italian  republics  whose 
power  and  territory  have  passed  into  her  hands;  but  she 
has  opened  the  ports  of  Venice  and  Trieste,  and  in  her  rela- 
tions with  Great  Britain  she  has  displayed  no  unwillingness 
to  admit  the  merchants  of  England  to  trade  on  the  most  privi- 
leged footing. 
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By  the  Treaty  of  Worms,  which  was  signed  in  1743,  be- 
tn'een  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and  Sardinia,  for  an 
offensive  alliance  against  Spain,  and  for  the  protection  of 
the  commerce  and  the  tranquillity  of  Italy,  it  was  stipulated 
that  "  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  Her  Majesty  the 
"  Queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  grateful  for  the  generous 
"  part  which  His  Britannic  Majesty  has  taken  for  the  public 
"  safety,  for  their  own,  and  for  that  of  Italy  in  particular,  not 
"  only  confirm  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  the  advantages 
"  of  commerce  and  navigation  which  they  enjoy  in  their  re- 
"  spective  states,  but  they  promise  to  grant  other  advantages, 
"  as  far  as  it  shall  be  judged  practicable,  by  an  especial  treaty 
"  of  commerce  and  navigation,  whensoever  His  Britannic 
"  Majesty  shall  require  the  same."  This  special  treaty  was 
never  concluded;  but,  in  1829,  under  tfae  peculiar  circum- 
stances which  we  have  just  pointed  out,  that  convention  was 
signed,  which  forms  so  important  a  feature  in  the  relations 
between  the  two  empires,  as  much  from  the  political  demon- 
strations which  preceded  and  accompanied  it,  as  &om  the 
commercial  objects  which  it  was  more  peculiarly  intended  to 
promote. 

The  relaxation  of  the  strict  provisions  of  the  Navigation 
Act  during  the  war  by  orders  in  council,  and  by  the  Statutes 
35  Geo.  III.,  and  36  Geo.  III.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  trading 
powers  allied  with  England,  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  trade  of  neutral  ships,  gradually  led  the  way  to  more 
important  changes  in  the  system  upon  which  foreign  ships 
were  to  be  admitted  to  British  ports  in  time  of  peace,  lite 
reciprocity  system,  which  had  been  first  tried  with  our  ancient 
allies  the  Portuguese,  was  forced  upon  the  British  govern- 
ment in  1815  by  the  retaliative  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  was  extended  by  treaty  to  Prussia  in  1824,  and  afterwards 
to  the  Hanseatic  towns,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  by  the  judi- 
cious policy  of  Mr.  Canning,  Lord  Wallace,  and  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson.  The  convention  concluded  with  Austria  in  1829  was 
based  upon  tfae  principles  of  the '  Act  for  the  Encouragement 
'  of  British  Shipping  and  Navigation,'  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  109.  It 
was  expressed  in  the  terms  of  the  most  entire  reciprocity, 
both  as  to  the  easement  of  duties  and  as  to  the  facilities  of 
commercial  speculation:  but  the  British  possessions  in  tlie 
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Mediterranean  were  ezpresel;  excepted  from  its  effects,  and 
its  duration  was  limited  to  eight  years.  In  furtherance  of 
the  promises  of  the  convention,  two  Orders  in  Council  were 
promulgated  by  Geo:^  IV.  and  William  IV.  That  of  the 
7th  April,  1830,  by  virtue  of  the  *  Act  to  regulate  the  Trade  of 
British  possessions  abroad,'  "  declares  and  grants  that  it  shall 
"  be  lawful  for  Austrian  ships  to  import  from  the  dominions 
*'  of  H.  M.  tfae  Emperor  of  Austria  into  any  of  the  British 
**  possessions  abroad  goods,  the  produce  of  such  dominions, 
"  and  to  export  goods  from  such  British  possessions  abroad 
"  to  be  carried  to  any  foreign  country  whatever "  t  and  the 
order  in  Council  of  the  2l8t  November,  1831,  by  virtue  of 
the  '  Act  to  authorize  His  Majesty  under  certain  circum- 
stances to  regulate  the  duties  and  drawbacks  on  goods  im- 
ported or  exported  in  foreign  vessels,'  directs  that  "Austrian 
"  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  entering  or  leaving  British  ports, 
"  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  other  or  higher  duties  or  charges 
"whatever  than  are  levied  on  British  vessels."  In  1833,  the 
Act  for  the  encouragement  of  British  shipping  was  re- 
enacted,  and  by  the  present  treaty  with  Austria  all  its  most 
favourable  provisions  are  extended  to  that  power. 

The  importance  of  this  treaty  is  such,  both  as  regards  the 
peculiarity  of  its  provisions  affecting  the  British  law  of  navi- 
gation, and  as  accomplishing  the  great  end  of  opening  and  se- 
curing our  trade  with  the  Austrian  empire,  that  we  shall  make 
DO  apology  for  presenting  our  readers  with  a  full  abstract  of 
the  document,  with  the  principal  clauses  at  full  length. 

"  Art.  I. — From  tlie  date  of  the  ratiAcalion  of  Iliii  present  treaty,  Brilish 
vetseli  airiviug  in,  or  departing  from,  tha  porta  of  tlie  Emperor  of  Auitria, 
and  Austrian  veuela  arriving  in,  or  departing  from,  the  porta  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  and  those  of  all  tlie  poucsaiona  of  Iler  Britannic  M^oaly, 
•ball  be  subject  to  no  other  or  higher  duties  or  charges,  of  whatsoever  naturn 
they  may  be,  than  those  which  arc  actually,  or  may  hereafter  be,  imposed 
on  national  veaaela,  on  their  entering  Into,  or  departing  fVom,  rich  ports 
rcipeotively. 

"Art.  II. — All  productiona  of  Austria,  iitcluding  ik«  lald  proibtelioiu 
which  may  bt  exported  through  the  northern  oulUI  0/  Iht  Elbt,  and  tk« 
taitem  outlet  0/  the  Danube,  and  which  may  be  imported  into  the  porta  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  possessions  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty ;  and 
also  all  the  productions  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  posaeaaiona  of  Her  Bri- 
tannic Majesty  which  may  be  imported  into  the  ports  of  Austria,  shall  enjoy 
noipniMliy,  in  all  respects,  tfae  same  pririlege*  and  immunitiea,  and  may  be 
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imported  ud  rxported  exactly  in  the  Mune  manner,  in  Teweli  of  the  ona  u 
in  Te»eb  of  the  other  of  the  high  contracting  pvtiee. 

"  Alt.  III. — All  commodities  not  the  productiona  of  the  two  respoetiva 
■tatei,  or  their  poneKioni,  and  wAicA  saji  6e  kgaUg  imporled  Jrom  Ms 
port$  of  Anttria,  meltuUmg  Ihoie  of  the  Danitbe,  into  the  ports  of  Great 
BriiMn  and  Ireland,  of  Malta,  and  Gibraltar,  and  other  potMeaioni  of  Her 
Britannic  Majeity,  in  Aiutrian  Teasels,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duties 
only  which  would  be  paid  on  these  same  articles  if  they  were  imported  in 
British  vessels. 

"  Her  Britannic  Majesty  extends  by  this  treaty  to  Austrian  navigation 
and  trade  the  fUlI  beneRts  of  ths  two  British  acts  of  parliament  passed  on 
the  ZSth  of  August,  1833,  regulating  the  trade  and  nangation  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  British  posssHions,  as  veil  as  all  other  privileges  of  commerce 
and  navigation  now  enjoyed,  or  to  he  hereafter  granted,  by  exiating  laws, 
by  orders  in  council,  or  by  treaties  to  the  most  favoured  nations. 

"  Art  IV. — All  Aus'.rian  vessels  arriving  from  the  ports  of  the  Danube 
as  far  as  Galacz  inclusively,  shall,  together  with  their  cargoes,  be  admitted 
into  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
of  all  the  possessions  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  rxacUy  in  Ihi  tame  mamttr 
ttt^tachveuelt  came  Jirecl/rom  jftutrian  porlt,  tnU  all  IMi  prmltga  and 
inMuniliri  ilipulaled  by  iht  pretest  Irealy  of  navigation  axd  coMmrrce.  In 
like  manuer,  all  British  vessels,  with  their  cargoes,  shall  continue  to  be 
placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  Austrian  vessels,  whenever  sudi  British 
vessels  shall  enter  into  or  depart  Jrom  the  same  ports. 

"  Art.  v.— In  coDsideralion  of  British  vessels  arriving  direct  from  other 
countries  than  those  belonging  to  the  high  contracting  parties,  being  ad- 
mitted with  their  cargoes  into  Austrian  ports,  without  paying  any  other 
duties  whatever  than  those  paid  by  Austrian  vessels,  so  also  the  produc- 
tions  of  the  soil  and  industry  of  the  parta  of  Asia  or  AfHea  situated  within 
the  itroita  of  Gibraltar,  which  shall  have  been  brought  into  the  ports  of 
Austria,  may  be  re-exparted  from  thence  in  Aiutrian  veueU  directly  into 
Brilkh  parte,  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  pririlcges  as  to  all 
manner  of  duties  and  immunities,  as  if  these  productions  were  imported 
from  Austrian  ports  in  British  vessels. 

"Art  VI. — All  commodities  and  articles  of  commerce  which,  according 
to  the  stipulatjons  of  the  present  treaty,  or  by  the  existing  laws  and  ordL 
nances  of  the  respective  states,  may  he  legally  imported  into  or  exported 
fVom  the  state*  and  possessions  of  the  two  high  contrsoting  parties,  whether 
under  the  British  or  the  Austrian  flag,  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  subject  to 
the  same  dulici,  whether  imported  by  national  vessels  or  by  those  of  the 
other  State ;  and  upon  all  commodities  and  articles  of  commerce  which  may 
he  legally  exported  from  the  porta  of  either  state,  the  same  premiums, 
drawbacks,  and  advantages  shall  be  accorded,  whether  they  are  exported 
by  the  vessels  of  the  one  or  by  those  of  the  other  state. 

"  ArL  VII. — All  commodities  and  articles  of  commerce,  which  shall  be 
imported,  placed  in  dcpAt,  or  warehoused  in  (he  potts  of  the  itatei  and  pos- 
•awionsof  the  two  high  contracting  parties,  *o  longM  they  shall  remain  in 
depAt  or  warehouse,  and  shall  not  be  used  for  internal  coniumplioa,  iliall  be 
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mlgecl,  upon  re-exportation 
re-exportation  shall  be  mad 
ttmte. 

"  Art  VIII. — Nu  priority  or  preference  ihall  be  given,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  the  goTernmeni  of  either  country,  or  by  any  company,  or  corpo- 
ration, or  agent  acting  on  its  behalf,  or  under  it*  authority,  in  the  purcbaie 
of  any  Article  the  production  of  tbeRoil.indmtry,  or  art  of  cither  of  the  two 
•tate«  and  their  poaseuions  imported  into  the  port«  of  the  other,  on  account 
of  the  nationality  of  the  veasel  in  nbich  mch  articles  may  be  imported,  it 
being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  high  contracting  parties  that  no 
difference  or  distinction  vhatcver  shall  be  made  in  thii  reapect 

"  AtL  IX. — Grauti  the  privilegei  of  the  moat  favoured  nations  to  Au- 
strian vessels  trading  nith  the  East  Indiei. 

"  Art.  X. — Restricts  the  coasting  trade  of  both  states  to  national  vessels. 

"  Art.  XI. — Confers  on  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  two  states 
the  privilc^s  ei^oyed  by  the  most  favoured  nations,  and  provides  that  nei- 
ther power  shall  '  grant  any  favours,  privileges,  or  immunitie*  whattoever, 
in  matters  of  commerce  and  navigation,  to  the  sul^ectt  of  any  other  tUXr, 
which  ihaU  not  be  aUo  at  the  lame  time  extended  to  the  subjects  of  the  one 
or  of  the  other  of  the  high  contracting  parties',  on  the  same  terms. 

"  Art,  XII.— Confirms  Article  VII.  of  tlie  convention  of  Paris  relating 
to  the  commerce  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 

"Art.  XIII.— Provides  that  this  treaty  shall  remain  in  force  till  the  31st 
December,  1848. 

"  Art.  XIV.— Treaty  lo  be  ratified. 

"  It  waa  also  arranged  that  the  Frencli  test  iliould  be  considered  by  the 
Austrian  government  as  the  original  test."— London  Gaeellt  for  Novem- 
htr  9th,  1838. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  the  latter  clause  of  the 
fourth  article  when  we  speak  more  particularly  of  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  Austria  on  the  Danube ;  but,  as  we  have 
already  touched  upon  the  navigation  laws  of  England,  it  may 
be  proper  to  point  out  in  this  place  the  peculiar  bearing  of 
that  clause,  as  far  as  we  have  made  any  concession  by  it.  It 
strikes  the  reader  at  first  sight  as  a  somewhat  bold  and  ano- 
malous measure  for  two  contracting  parties  to  include  in  the 
provisions  of  tbeir  agreement  the  ports  of  a  river  which,  from 
Orsova  to  Galacz,  flows  through  the  territories  of  a  third 
power,  not  a  party  to  the  treaty  in  question.  The  political 
object  in  view  is  evidently  to  increase  the  interest  of  Austria 
ui  the  independence  and  the  communication  of  the  Danube ; 
the  commercial  object  is  to  give  her  shipping,  below  the  rapids 
and  beyond  her  frontier,  those  advantages  which  would  odier- 
^se  have  been  confined  to  the  smaller  craft  on  the  river 
above  Orsova. 
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It  is  an  old  maxim  of  our  law  of  navigation,  that  a  power 
may  follow  her  own  goods  to  a  foreign  port,  and  bring  them 
thence  to  a  British  port.  This  principle  is  otherwise  express- 
ed in  Article  11.  by  the  words,  "All  productions  of  Austria, 
"including  the  said  productions,  which  may  be  exported 
"through  the  northern  outlet  of  the  Elbe  and  the  eastern  out' 
"let  of  the  Danube,  may  be  imported  in  vettela  of  the  one  aa 
"in  ve«»els  of  the  other  of  the  high  contracting  partiet," 
Whatever  may  he  the  state  of  the  Elbe-navigation  (and  it  has 
attracted,  of  late  years,  a  good  deal  of  attention  from  the  Bo- 
hemian administrstion),  it  is  probable  that  Austrian  vessels 
will  never  compete  successliilly  ^rith  the  maritime  carrying 
trade  of  the  Hanseatic  towns.  But  there  is  no  Hamburg  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube ;  and  on  that  river,  Austria  will 
readily  possess  herself  of  the  whole  carrying  trade  beyond  her 
own  frontier.  The  greater  portion  of  the  merchandize  shipped 
at  the  ports  of  the  Danube,  even  as  far  down  as  Galacz,  will 
probably  be  the  produce  of  the  Austrian  states ;  but  by  the 
first  clause  of  the  fourth  article,  the  British  government  has 
extended  the  right  of  exportation  considerably  beyond  the 
strict  meaning  of  the  old  maxim  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
Not  only  will  Austria  follow  her  goods  beyond  the  Turkish 
frontier  on  the  Danube,  but  her  vessels  and  their  cargoes, 
whatsoever  they  may  consist  of,  may  proceed  from  any  of  the 
Danube  ports  to  Galacz  inclusive,  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  such  vessels  came  direct  from  ports  actually  situated  in 
the  Austrian  territory.  This  we  believe  to  be  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  concession  made  by  us ;  its  fulfilment  of  course 
depends  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  correlative  stipulation  con- 
tained in  the  second  clause  of  the  article,  to  which  we  shall 
afterwards  revert.  The  Turkish  ports  of  the  Danube  will  be 
indirectly  benefited  by  the  pririlegea  which  Austrian  ships 
will  retain  in  them :  and  we  may  anticipate  the  conclusion 
of  some  direct  commercial  arrangement  between  Austria  and 
Turkey,  upon  those  principles  of  hberal  interoourse  which 
England  has  had  the  honour  of  teaching  by  her  example,  and 
of  introducing  into  the  most  fertile  regions  of  Europe. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  relations  ^thich  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land and  the  agreement  entered  into  with  Austria  have  esta- 
blished between  the  two  states.     We  trust  that  the  mer^ 
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cantile  men  of  both  countriea  will  be  ready  to  follow  up  by 
judicious  enterpriae  the  path  thus  opened  to  them  by  their 
respective  goveruments.  It  is  b  peculiar  feature  in  the  con- 
duct of  Austrian  aRairs,  that  her  statesmen  carry  their  silent 
and  cautious  policy  into  the  promises  they  make,  and  the  be- 
nefits they  confer :  they  ore  the  only  politicians  in  the  world 
who  do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame;  and  there 
never  was  a  stranger  instance  of  this  propensity  in  their  ad- 
ministration than  at  the  present  juncture.  This  treaty  with 
England  has  been  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  German 
press  and  by  the  German  people.  Prince  Mettemich  was 
received  on  the  Exchange  of  Trieste  with  that  deserved  ap- 
plause which  is  sweetest  to  a  statesman's  ear.  But  whatever 
be  the  flattering  hopes  held  out  by  an  act  which  facilitates 
the  means  of  actual  intercourse,  and  gives  the  world  an  un- 
equivocal token  of  the  union  of  Austria  and  Great  Britain, 
even  those  hopes  will  be  exceeded  when  it  is  known  that 
the  Austrian  government  have  determined  to  follow  up  these 
negotiations  by  a  complete  change  in  their  intern^  com- 
mercial system.  We  have  it  in  our  power  to  state  that  an 
imperial  rescript  has  received  the  emperor's  sanction,  and 
will  perhaps  be  in  operation  before  these  pages  are  in  Uie 
hands  of  our  readers,  by  which  the  entire  prohibitory  tyttem 
of  Attstria  is  abolished.  We  lament  that  we  are  at  present 
unable  to  give  the  details  of  this  great  measure:  but  such 
are  the  singular  habits  of  the  imperial  government  in  these 
matters,  that  even  an  act  of  this  public  importance  is  only 
allowed  to  transpire  by  degrees,  and  to  be  learned  by  the 
world  from  the  agents  who  are  ordered  to  put  it  in  execu- 
Uon.  We  are  able,  however,  to  affirm,  that  the  change  is 
of  the  best  and  most  extensive  kind.  Duties  ad  valorem, 
upon  no  immoderate  scale,  are  to  be  substituted  in  all  in- 
stances for  the  existing  prohibitions  of  the  tariff;  and  the 
commercial  policy  of  Austria  is  actually  about  to  place  her  on 
the  footing  of  the  moat  enlightened  nations. 

This  important  change  has  been  forwarded  by  the  perseve- 
ring zeal  or  Count  Kollowrath,  whose  active  and  benevolent 
spirit — never  more  conspicuous  than  in  this  conquest  over 
the  jealous  traditions  of  the  administration  of  Vienna — have 
long  since  earned  for  him  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  evei7 
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province  in  the  empire.  It  bas  been  finally  approved  by  a 
etatesnuui  who  has  never  allowed  the  love  of  popularity  or 
even  the  material  intereeto  of  the  empire  to  make  him  swerve 
from  his  strict  but  subtle  political  conbinationa ;  and  who,  it 
may  be  believed,  would  not  have  assented  to  the  English 
treaty  and  this  reform  of  the  Austrian  tariff,  if  the  Prussian 
commercial  league  had  not  been  formed  in  despite  of  his  in- 
fluence in  the  German  Confederation ;  if  the  Danube  had  not 
been  opened  for  good  or  evil  by  modem  enterprise ;  if  the 
political  state  of  Hungary  had  not  ui^;ed  the  Austrian  govem- 
ment  to  grant  her  a  large  instalment  of  concession  to  satisfy 
her  claims  of  improvement  and  encouragement ;  if  Russia 
were  not  lying  on  the  Bessarabian  shore  of  the  Danube, 
ready  to  seize  her  scarce-relinquished  prey  again;  if  Turkey 
were  not  open  to  the  invader ;  and,  more  than  all,  if  Eng- 
land were  not  bound  by  her  interests  and  principles  to  com- 
bine with  heart  and  hand  for  the  maintenance  of  independent 
states — for  the  spread  of  prosperity  and  improvement  in  the 
world — for  the  defence  of  the  East  from  the  calamitous  in- 
roads of  Russian  barbarism  and  the  mortal  gripe  of  Russian 
bonds.  Such  have  been  the  motives,  such  have  been  the  secure 
grounds  on  which  Prince  Mettemich  has  decided  to  take  this 
step :  his  decision  being  once  made,  he  is  prepared  to  make 
our  reciprocity  complete,  and  to  confirm  by  internal  measures 
the  spirit  of  his  foreign  treaty. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  take  a  hasty  survey  of  the  actual 
commerce  of  Austria  on  the  Mediterranean  from  Trieste,  and 
on  the  Black  Sea  from  the  Danube.  The  latter  point  will 
bring  UB  to  consider  the  condition  of  Hungary,  and  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  question  as  it  affects  the  territorial  in- 
terests of  Austria.  The  volumes  before  us  supply  a  general 
sketch  of  the  commercial  state  of  the  empire. 

'■  Agrievltnra,  eipecially  the  raising  of  corn  cropi,  may  ba  coniidered  in 
B  fair  state  of  ImpnitEnienL  Throughout  Auitria,  Bohemia,  and  Lom- 
haTdo-Venrtia,  plough*  and  all  implement*  of  husbandry  are,  in  conae- 
qupnce  of  Iran  being  cheaper,  far  luperior  to  thoie  used  in  France.  The 
farm-houiei,  and  all  rural  dwelhngi,  have  a  clean,  cotresponding,  comfort- 
able appearance.  Sheep  potturing  and  brcrding  is  attended  to  vitli  great 
care  in  Auitria,  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Moratia,  ss  well  aa  In  Hungary. 

"  The  manufacturing  of  woollen  cloths,  coana  and  fine,  baa  attained  a  su- 
perior itgtet  of  excellence  both  in  quality  and  dyeiogi  In  Morana,  Bohemia, 
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and  the  Archduchy  of  Austria.  The  glan  of  Bohetnta,  etpcciall;  tha  bril- 
liantly-coloured glast,  i*  perhapi  the  fineit  and  most  beautifiil  ever  manu- 
factured. * 

"  Cotton  manufacturei,  which  hsve  recently  gpning  np  in  GerowD  Bohe- 
mia, and  at  Vienna,  appear  to  be  in  a  floutisliing  itale  ;  they  arc  not  lo  in 
reality.  The  high  duly  on  foreign  fabrics  maintains  all  these  in  a  fictilioui 
stale,  at  ihe  expenic  of  the  whole  empire. 

"The  mauufacture  of  linen  is  by  far  the  most  hcallhy  and  prosperous  of 
any.  Tlie  eilk  fubrica  of  Lombardo-Vcnelia  aru  on  the  decline.  Those  of 
Vienna  are  stipplanling  them  (where  smiiggled  atticlca  do  not,)  in  all  the 
imperial  markets.  The  ironmongery  and  cutlery,  manufactured  from  the 
excellent  iron  of  Styria,  appear  to  me  superior  lo  any  other  wrought  on  the 
contiornt.  The  porcelain  of  the  imperial  manufacture  is  line  and  clear  i 
ths  earthenware  gencrelly  inferior.  A  great  variety  of  embroidered  and 
fduciful  nrliclei  of  home  manufacture  are  sold  iu  the  shops  and  at  the  fairs. 
Generally  speaking,  the  apparently  prosperous  stale  of  the  Austrian  manu- 
factures raust  be  entirely  attributed  to  the  low  price  of  bread  and  antmal 
food.  The  protective  duty  is  injurious  not  serviceable  to  them.  .Smuj^gling 
brings  goods  far  more  ruinously  into  competition  with  them  in  the  home 
market,  than  fair  trade,  subjected  tu  moderate  duties,  could  ever  accom* 

"  The  home  trade  and  enterprise  is  alto  shackled  by  taxed  lieencei,  which 
with  the  encerb  ileaer  (eamings-tai),  and  qualifications  as  lo  capital  hefbro 
setting  up  in  business  as  merchants  and  hankers,  destroy  competition.  To 
me  it  is  wonderful  that  the  aristocracy  and  landed  proprietors  are  not  sen- 
tible  of  their  being  the  great  victims  lo  this  monopolising  aytlem.  They 
pay  even  at  Vienna  twice  the  price  they  should  do  for  butchcn*  meat  in 
consequence  of  Ihe  monopoly  created  by  the  '  slaughtering  licence.' 

"  The  trade  of  Austria  with  other  countries  is  chiefly  contraband  by  land, 
and  by  sea  principally  fur  co'onial  produce,  cotton,  wool,  and  various  raw 
materials,  by  Trieste,  France,  Venice,  and  Fiunic. 

"  The  activity  which  the  steam-boat  navigation  has  already  extended 
along  the  banks  of  the  Danube  forma  praclical  pvidcnco  of  how  easily  the 
commerce  between  .\u<tria  Biid  other  cnuntrics  nioy  be  odvonced.  Tlic 
advantages  of  an  extensive  inlematlunal  trade  hctnecn  the  British  and 
Austrian  empires  would  undouhtcilly  be  attended  with  the  ulmnst  benefit 
to  both.  In  the  latter,  where  not  one-eighteenth  of  the  population  arc  en- 
gaged in  manufactures, — where  every  nobleman,  landholder,  uiid  farmer, 
are  taxed  GO  per  cent  on  the  home  manufactures  they  u^c  fur  the  ficlitioua 
henclil'  of  that  one-eighteenth,— where  all  the  wool  of  the  landed  interests 
U  in  the  way  of  trade  monopolised  by  a  few  bankers  at  Vienna,  an  extensive 
trade  with  a  country  which  consumes  so  vast  a  quantity  of  the  very  kinds 
of  raw  commodities  which  the  Austrian  dominions  can  so  eminently  sup- 

•  "  RctilioiLS  licnefit  it  certainly  is,  for  immediately  on  the  other  side  of  the 
frontier  of  Bohemia,  in  Sssonv,  where  ihe  manufacturers  had  no  protection  what- 
ever until  ihev  were  compelfed  to  come  under  the  Pnissian  cordon,  Ihe  same 
fabrics  as  those  protected  in  Bohemia  are  in  ■  more  flourishing  condition,  although 
'         id  in  a  naturally  less  faroiuible  ii~  --'—  " 
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ply,  forms  ft  Bubjeet  of  the  fint  conuderstion  for  the  atatemDeD  of  both 
nationi."— rol.  ii.  pp.  2&4— 297. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  tables  of  commerce  and 
revenue  published  under  the  sanctioa  of  our  government, 
furnish  no  means  of  estimating  the  amount  of  our  direct 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  Austrian  ports.  As  we  have 
already  hinted,  the  maritime  commerce  of  Austria  may  be 
said  to  be  congned  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea. 
The  third  article  of  the  present  treaty,  which  places  Malta 
and  Gibraltar  on  the  same  footing  with  regard  to  Austrian 
vessels  as  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  will  pro- 
bably increase  the  amount  of  intercourse  between  those  ports, 
as  depOts  of  English  merchandise,  and  the  markets  of  Trieste 
and  Venice ;  and  it  may  be  anticipated  that  the  excellent 
effects  which  have  already  resulted  in  Malta  from  the  recent 
reduction  of  duties  and  tonnage-dues  to  one  standard  (in 
pursuance  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  that  island),  will  co-operate  with 
this  provision  of  the  treaty  to  forward  so  desirable  an  object. 

We  are  credibly  informed  that  the  Americans  have  already 
lost  a  great  part  of  the  carrying-trade  of  the  Mediterranean, 
which  was  in  their  hands,  hut  is  now  transferred  to  Austrian 
bottoms ;  and  the  number  of  Austrian  ships  in  the  ports  of 
Malta  and  Marseilles  has  increased,  and  is  increasing  consi- 
derably. 

In  tiie  absence  of  more  complete  information  we  may  form 
from  Mr.  Consul-General  Money's  rettutis  some  notion  of 
the  importance  of  Trieste,  the  chief  port  of  the  Illyrian  pro- 
vinces, the  archduchy  of  Austria,  and  indeed  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary*.  The  imports  into  the  port  of  Trieste  were  esti- 
mated, in  1831,  at  nearly  4,000,000/.  sterling,  and  the  ex- 
ports at  2,000,000^. ;  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  alone 
for  the  same  year  amounted  to  nearly  600,000/.,  including 
cotton-goods  to  an  amount  of  345,000/.  In  1834,  944  ships, 
of  which  462  were  Austrian,  entered  the  port  of  Trieste,  and 

■  The  steim  navigation  of  the  Save,  &om  Semlin  to  Siuelc.  which  hu  been 
recently  and  successfully  attcnipted,  wiU  probablf  open  ■  lioe  of  water-commnni- 
CMion  between  Southern  Hungary  and  the  porti  on  the  Adtiatic,  which  inaf  be 


preferable  to  the  circuitooi  route  b;  the  BUck  Set.  From  Siuek  to  Cirlitadt 
the  dittaoce  doei  not  exceed  forty  milei,  and  from  Cailitadt  to  Fiune,  the  port  of 
Hniigv7,  there  ii  one  of  the  oldeit  and  fineat  nMda  in  tbe  mvld. 
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925,  of  which  441  were  Aiutrian,  sailed  firom  it.    The  port 

charges  of  Trieste  ore  extremely  moderate,  and  we  subjoin  a 
statement  taken  from  Mr,  M'CullocVs  Commeivial  Dic- 
tionary, which  may  give  a  precise  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
advantages  extended  to  British  ships  by  the  treaty. 

"  Comparative  itatamant  of  the  port  chargvi  paiil  at  Triftite,  rsqwetively, 
by  a  native  and  privileged  foreign  ahip,  and  a  foreign  ihip  not  prifilaged, 
each  of  300  tcDi  burden,  with  mixed  cargoes. 

Salive,  and  pririlrgtd. 
Anchorage  aud  light  aa  above,  300  torn,  at 

(even  kreuien  per  ton  admeanirement  ,  .      florini  36 
Cargo  duty,  300  torn,  at  three  kreiuen 15 

SO  =  £4   18     0 

Forrigm,  and  not  friviUgtd. 

Anchorage,  light,  and  cargo  duty '  floriDi  90 

Tonnage  duty,  300  torn,  at  *i:(teen  kreuiera  .  80 

iaO  =  jei2  10  0". 
It  may  be  confidently  anticipated,  that  as  the  natural  re- 
sources of  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  are  more  skilfidly  culti- 
vated, Trieste  will  become  one  of  the  most  important  markets 
for  their  produce ;  and  probably,  at  some  future  period,  the 
merchandize  of  the  remoter  parts  of  Asia  will  be  collected 
there.  Purchases  of  Egyptian  cotton  have  recently  beea  made 
at  Trieste  for  the  Liverpool  market ;  the  stock  of  cotton  in 
Trieste  is  said  to  have  been  recently  increased  &om  7000  to 
22,000  hales ;  and  it  will  probably  become  the  great  cotton- 
market  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  chief  part  of  the  cotton 
grown  in  Malta  is  now  sent  to  Trieste.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  British  Government  to  aSbrd  every  faciUty  for  the  export- 
ation of  the  produce  of  Asia  and  Africa  from  Trieste  to  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain  and  to  the  British  ports  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  Austrian  as  well  as  in  British  ships.  With  this 
view  a  very  important  clause  was  Introduced  into  the  Customs 
Act  passed  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  which  we  quote 
in  this  place  because  it  has  not  hitherto  met  with  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves. 

"  And  wliercoi,  by  one  other  of  the  mid  fi rat- mentioned  actt,  intituled  '  An 
Act  for  the  encouragement  of  Britiih  Shipping  and  Navigation,'  it  ii 
■nactcd  that  gooda,  the  produce  of  Aiia,  Aflicn,  and  America,  ehall  not  b« 
importad  from  Europe  for  conMimption  in  the  United  Kingdom,  except  in 
ceittun  cawB :  And  wherwi^  by  the  «aid  set,  it  la  provided  ttiat  good%  lbs 
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produce  of  Aiia  or  Afiica,  which  bare  been  brought  into  placpi  in  Europe 
within  the  Straiti  of  GibraltAi,  from  or  through  placei  in  Acia  or  Africa, 
within  thofe  ilraitt,  and  not  by  way  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  may  be  importtd 
from  aieh  porli  in  Europa  in  Brit'uh  thipt :  And  whereai  treatiM  benefictal 
to  Britiah  shipping  nay  be  made  with  coantriea  having  porta  within  iho 
Stiaiti  of  Oibraltar,  if  Her  Majsily  were  empowered  to  authoriie  lie  impert- 
ationqf  inch  goodt  bom  incii  porliia  thetiiptofiuell  eeunfritt  reipectively : 
Be  it  dierefore  enacted,  thai  in  cue  any  treaty  ihatl  be  mads  with  any  micU 
country  atipulating  that  auch  production!  of  Aiia  and  Aflica  ihall  be  im- 
ported IVom  the  porta  of  auch  country  in  Ike  ikipt  of  Ike  tame  ai  mU  at  m 
Britith  tkipi,  auch  gooda  lo  imported  shall,  in  virtue  of  luch  treaty,  be 
.  admitted  to  entry  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  be  uaed  and  connuned 
therein,  anything  in  the  laid  Act  of  Navigation  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." 

By  virtue  of  this  clause,  England  has  agreed,  in  her  pre- 
sent treaty  with  Austria,  Art.  5,,  "  That  the  productions 
"  of  the  ports  of  Asia  or  Africa,  situated  within  the  Straits  of 
"  Gibraltar,  which  shall  have  been  brought  into  the  porta  of 
"  Austria,  may  be  re-exported  from  thence  in  Austrian  veaela 
"  directly  mto  Britith  portt" — a  provision  which  is  obviously 
intended  to  meet  and  to  encourage  the  rising  trade  of  Trieste, 
more  particularly  in  it«  relations  with  the  cotton-growers  of 
Egypt. 

In  noticing  the  maritime  strength  of  the  Mediterranean 
powers,  it  is  impossible  not  to  take  into  account  the  very  re- 
markable crisis  in  which  the  commerce  of  that  inland  sea  ia 
now  placed.  The  piratical  states  of  Barbary  have  disappeared 
to  make  way  for  what  our  French  neighbours  call  "  civilisa- 
tion" ;  and  if  the  blood  and  treasure  which  Algiers  has  cost 
to  France  are  ever  repaid  her,  a  modem  Carthage  Is  to  rise 
on  the  shores  of  A&ica.  But  to  come  to  more  certain  and 
tangible  results:  the  course  of  pohcy  recently  adopted  by  the 
Colonial  Office  to  the  island  of  Malta  will  probably  make  that 
position  not  a  mere  fortress,  but  a  great  depot  and  counting- 
house  for  British  commerce.  The  strong  impulse  given  to 
the  Eastern  trade  by  the  abolition  of  the  Turkish  monopolies, 
and  by  the  conclusion  of  the  new  commercial  treaty  between 
Turkey  and  England,  is  already  felt  by  the  Levant  houses  in 
the  city.  The  admirable  system  of  steam-communication 
which  has  been  organized  by  the  French  government  from 
Marseilles  and  Toulon  to  Italy,  Malta,  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
Greece,  has  brought  all  those  countries  into  direct  intercourse. 
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The  time  is  assuredly  not  far  off  when  the  Black  Sea  will 
send  through  the  Dardanelles  in  Austrian  and  English  as 
well  as  Russian  vessels^  the  rich  exports  of  Trebisond^  the 
useful  stores  of  Odessa,  and  the  increasing  produce  of  Hun- 
gary. Above  all,  the  line  of  communication  with  India 
seems,  after  the  lapse  of  centimes,  to  have  returned  to  that 
channel  which  it  fertilised  with  the  wealth  of  Asia  and  the 
industry  of  Europe  in  the  most  splendid  days  of  antiquity  and 
of  the  middle  ages.  These  great  changes  in  political  restric- 
tions and  physical  means  of  transport,  will,  it  may  be  confi- 
dently predicted,  loosen  the  disastrous  spell  which  bad  go- 
vernments have  been  able  to  throw  upon  the  inactive  popula- 
tions of  those  beautiful  lands  :  and  the  policy  of  Austria  will 
lead  her  to  aspire  to  an  important  part  in  the  commercial  des- 
tinies of  the  Mediterranean — ^a  part  in  which  she  may  fairly 
rely  on  the  support  of  Great  Britain. 

The  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea,  properly  so  called,  may 
be  discussed  with  more  propriety  in  connexion  with  the  trade 
of  Turkey  than  with  the  subject  now  before  us.  The  days, 
indeed,  are  long  past  when  the  Italian  republics  drew  from 
their  factories  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Euxine  no  incon- 
siderable share  of  their  splendour,  and  when  the  forts  of  the 
Genoese  merchants  crowned  the  coasts  of  the  declinmg  em- 
pire of  Trebisond.  Emperor  and  Doge  have  passed  away, 
but  human  traffic  still  draws  from  the  same  sources  the  sup- 
plies of  human  luxury.  Trebisond  is  still  the  market  of  Ar- 
menia. Her  import  trade  has  been  considerably  increased 
by  the  extension  of  the  Russian  tariff  to  her  neighbours  on 
the  coast  of  Mingrelia,  and  by  the  consequent  suppression  of 
the  former  commercial  freedom  of  that  province.  Much  of 
the  trade  of  Trebisond  is  already  in  the  hands  of  Austrian 
shipowners ;  and  there  is  probably  no  branch  of  their  com- 
merce which  may  derive  more  important  benefits  from  the 
new  system. 

The  position  of  Austria  upon  the  Black  Sea  depends  in  fact 
upon  the  physical  and  political  state  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Danube.  That  great  river  is  the  artery  of  the  whole  empire. 
Provinces  divided  by  language,  religion,  and  race,  are  united 
by  the  channel  of  those  waters;  and  the  destinies  of  an 
empire  with  less  of  sea-coast  than  any  other  in  the  world 
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are  connected  hy  that  river  with  the  commercial  libertieB  of 
Europe. 

"The  Danube  in  its  extent  from  its  lonrce,  within  thirty  miles  of  the 
Rhine,  in  the  heart  of  the  Black  Foreat,  in  the  Grund  Ducbf  of  Baden,  to 
its  JeboMcht  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  countries  watered' and  fertilized  by 
it  and  its  branches,  (you  will  observe  by  referring  to  the  maps,)  flows 
through  the  most  important  parallels  of  central  Europe. 

'^■~toTe  its  departure  from  Baden,  it  lends  water-power  to  IndtiBtry 
a^dang  the  inhabitants  ofVillingen,  Dooauschingen,  and  Guaiugen  ;  the 
'  latter  only  twelve  miles  from  the  Rhine  at  SchaffhauEen. 

"  Flowing  through  Wiirtemberg,  it  grows,  fed  by  several  eontribulariet, 
into  a  magnificent  navigable  stream  on  reaching  Ulm.  Here  its  import' 
ancc  is  conspicuous.  I^ere  you  observe  those  flat-bottomed,  rudest  of 
boats,  with  no  part  of  the  wood  dressed,  no  part  tarred ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  black-stained,  square  blotches,  no  part  painted — not 
even  a  rope  tarred.  They  answer,  however,  the  purpose  of  transporting 
wood,  merchandise,  and  agricultural  produce ;  and  are  the  same  in  con- 
atruction  on  every  part  of  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries, — at  Ulm,  at 
Munich,  at  Inspnick,  at  Salzburg,  Branau,  Ratiebon,  Passau,  Linz, 
Vienna,  PosonI,  Komom,  Peath,  Semlin,  Belgrade. — on  the  Waag,  on  the 
Theis,  and  on  the  Drave,~at  Semendria,  at  Ruschtechuk,  Silistrla,  and 
Ismail.  These  boats  have  not  even  sails.  They  are,  in  fact,  little  better 
than  sheds  floating  on  a  kind  of  platform,  closed  in  at  the  sides,  carried 
down  by  the  stream,  and  tugged  up  by  men  or  horses. 

"  At  Ulm  steam  navigation  is  about  to  be  established.  The  water  is 
not  deep,  but  it  is  sufficiently  so  for  properly  constructed  flat-bottomed 
Btesm-TesselB  of  from  60  to  100  tons,  or  even  greater  burden.  Flowing 
through  Bavaria,  the  Danube  receives  numerous  streams,  many  of  which 
are  navigable  for  a  great  distance, — as  the  Lech,  the  Isar,  the  Inn,  and 
the  Naab.  In  this  distance,  numerous  towns  rise  along  its  banks,  chiefly 
Ratisbon,  Ingoldstadt,  and  Passau  ;  the  tributaries  communicating  at  the 
same  time  with  Augsburg,  Munich,  and  the  agricultural  districts  of  the 
interior.  A  railroad  Is  also  about  to  be  opened,  on  one  side,  to  Augsburg ; 
and  a  canal  is  in  progress  on  the  other,  to  join  the  Danube  and  Main  by 
way  of  Nuremberg  and  Bamberg. 

"On  entering  Austria,  below  Passau,  the  Danube,  augmented  by  the 
Inn,  the  Salza,  and  the  streams  of  Bavaria,  the  Tyrol,  Wiirtemberg,  and 
Baden,  flows  on  in  majestic  grandeur  through  a  romantic  country  to  Linz, 
the  handsome  capital  of  Upper  Austria.  Froai  this  thriving  seat  of  manu- 
facturing industry,  a  railroul,  seventy-five  English  miles  long,  to  Budweis, 
on  the  Moldau.connectstheintercourse  between  the  Danube  and  the  Elbe, 
—in  practical  truth,  between  the  Danube  and  Prague,  Dresden,  Leipzig 
(by  a  tributary],  and  Hamburgh.  I'o  the  south  a  railroad,  from  Linz  to 
the  manufacturing  towns  of  Wels  and  Lambach,  has  also  been  completed. 
"Leaving  Linz,  the  Trann  and  the  Ens  are  the  principal  navigable 
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streams  that  flow  in  from  the  south.  1  hose  from  the  north  are  numerous, 
but  only  important  as  moving  powers  for  mill-work.  Near  Grein,  there 
are  swift  rapids  in  the  stream,  often  assuming  the  appearance  of  whirl* 
pools ;  but  they  seem  to  me  of  not  more  difficult  ascent  than  those  imme- 
diately below  Montreal  in  Canada,  which  1  have,  as  far  back  as  twelve 
years  ago,  had  the  opportunity  of  ascending  in  the  Hercules  steam-boat, 
which  towed  up,  at  the  same  time,  a  large  brig  and  a  schooner.  From 
Grein  to  Vienna  the  river  flows  on  tranquilly,  often  amidst  islands.  In 
fact,  the  navigation  by  steam  of  the  Danube,  from  Ulm  to  Vienna,  is 
in  every  respect  practicable,  and  from  Vienna  to  Pesth  without  im- 
pediment. 

"  From  Pesth  there  is  no  interruption,  unless  it  be  sandbanks,  which  it 
requires  only  good  pilotage  to  avoid.  The  Danube  flows  onward  from 
Pesth  through  flat  scenery,  dividing  itself  in  streams  among  islands,  and 
a  country  naturally  as  fertile  as  any  on  the  earth's  surface,  passing  Tolna, 
Mohacz  (celebrated  by  its  battle,  so  disastrous  to  the  Hungarians),  to 
Peterwardin,  Semlin,  and  Belgrade.  In  this  distance  the  Theiss,  so  abun- 
dant in  flsh,  a  magnificent  river  with  large  tributaries,  flows  into  the  Da- 
nube from  the  north  ;  and  the  Drave  and  the  more  important  Save,  forming 
the  frontier  of  Turkey,  joins  it  from  the  south-west. 

"At  Belgrade,  the  common  boat  navigation  is  extremely  important. 
After  passing  Seraendria,  the  present  capital  of  Servia  and  residence  of 
Prince  Milosch,  the  navigation  of  the  river  is  exceedingly  winding,  but  very 
practicable  for  steam-boats  to  Neu-Moldava,  below  which  the  river  is 
confined  within  high  mountainous  banks  and  rocky  precipices ;  and  before 
reaching  Orsova  a  succession  of  difficult  but  not  insurmountable  rapids 
occur.  Below  which  is  the  much-dreaded  '  Eisen-thor/  or  the  Iron-gate, 
or  the  Cherdaps,  as  this  rocky,  turbulent  bed  of  the  river,  divided  into  tiiree 
channels,  is  called  in  that  country.  The  river  boats  pass  down,  and  by 
the  power  of  oxen  may  be  dragged  up  the  Iron-gate.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  steam  power  is  not  sufficient  to  propel  a  vessel  up,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  a  fixed  engine  ashore,  with  a  fixed  purchase,  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream  above,  might  overcome  the  difficulty  ;  and  the  captain  of  the 
Nador  seemed  confident,  in  speaking  to  me,  of  ascending  the  Iron-gate  by 
the  force  alone  of  a  powerful  locomotive  engine  in  his  steam-boat.  It  still, 
however,  forms  an  interruption  to  the  steam-boats,  which  do  not  cither 
ascend  or  descend  this  part  of  the  Danube. 

"  The  first  steam-boat  station  below  the  Iron-gate  is  Gladova,  between 
which  and  the  Black  Sea,  a  distance,  following  the  windings,  of  at  least  six 
hundred  English  miles,  there  is  no  important  material  difficulty  in  the  na- 
vigation, unless  it  be  the  bars  off  the  entrance  of  the  Danube. 

"  To  avoid  these,  and  the  delays  of  quarantine  or  other  interruptions  on 
the  part  of  the  Russian  authorities,  there  appears,  fortunately,  a  way  of 
undoubted  practicability.  At  Rassova,  about  thirty  miles  below  Silistria, 
the  Danube  changes  its  course  suddenly  from  east  to  something  west  of 
north,  pursuing  this  direction  for  one  hundred  miles  to  Galatz,  near  the 
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Ruieiin  froatiers,  and  then  dividing  into  several  branches,  falls  into  the 
Blacli  Sea.  I  need  not  Eay  anything  relative  to  the  possession  obtftiaed 
by  Rnssia  over  those  mouths,  and  will  conclude  this  sketch  by  briefly 
sbowioghow  to  avoid  the  difficult  navigation  of  the  branchee  of  the  Delta, 
and  the  sand  bars  thrown  up  by  the  surges  of  the  Black  Sea  in  their  con- 
flict with  the  streams  issuing  from  the  Danube. 

"  The  distance  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  bend  of  thf  Danube,  be- 
low Siliatria,  is  little  more  than  thirty  English  miles  :  a  deep  lake,  thirteen 
miles  long,  intervenes  In  this  distance ;  and  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea 
are  said  to  be  deep  close  to  the  shore  at  Kustendji,  where  a  harbour 
might  be  protected  with  piers  so  as  to  afford  shelter  at  all  times  to  a  fleet, 
either  of  merchantmen  or  men-of-war.  A  ship-canal  from  thence  to  the 
elbow  of  the  Danube,  of  the  some  depth  and  width,  but  not  half  so  long 
as  the  Dutch  have  cut  from  Amsterdam  to  the  Hetder,  for  their  frigates 
and  East  India  ships,  merely  to  avoid  the  intricacies  of  the  Zuyder-zee, 
would  then  not  only  render  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  to  the  sea  two 
hundred  mites  shorter,  and  at  all  times  certain  and  safe,  but  it  would  also 
pass  through  a  couutry  nearly  one  hundred  miles  further  south  than  the 
frontiers  occupied  by  Husaia. 

"  Considering,  therefore,  the  vast  importance  of  carrying  into  eiecutloD 
such  a  project — the  consequent  effect  it  would  have  in  extending  commerce, 
and  opening  a  free  intercourse  between  the  heart  of  so  many  European 
states  and  the  sea — with  the  innumerable  benefits  that  must  result  in  re- 
gard to  the  social  and  political  condition  especially  of  eastern  Europe,  we 
cannot  but  be  convinced  of  the  magnificent  utility  of  on  uainterrnpted 
navigation  by  steam-boats  from  Ulm  to  Constantinople." — Fol.i.pp.ZH 
—331. 

As  our  author  diamisses  the  subject  of  the  influence  obtained 
by  Russia  over  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  so  very  briefly.it  may 
not  be  inopportune  to  enter  into  some  particulars  of  the  auda- 
cious diplomatic  frauds  by  which  that  influence  has  been 
established.  By  the  third  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople 
it  was  agreed  that  the  Pruth  should  continue  to  form  the 
limit  of  the  Russian  and  Turkish  empires,  from  the  point  at 
which  that  river  touches  the  territory  of  Moldavia  down  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Danube.  Our  readers  will  recollect 
that  there  ore  three  principal  mouths  of  the  Danube,  which 
form  a  delta  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sen.  The  mouth  to 
the  north  is  that  of  Kili ;  the  mouth  of  Soulineli  is  between 
the  other  two  ;  and  the  Giorgevako,  or  mouth  of  St.  George, 
is  some  miles  more  to  the  south.  It  was  further  agreed,  by 
the  same  article  of  the  same  treaty,  that  the  frontier  should 
follow  the  chanael  of  St.  George,  leaving  the  left  bank  and  the 
whole  delta  to  Russia,  and  the  right  bank  to  the  Porte :  but 
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Russia  agreed  that  no  fortifications  or  establishments  should 
be  erected  on  the  delta,  ea:cg?/ /or  the  purposes  of  quarantine, 
and  that  the  left  shore  should  remain  uninhabited,  to  a  distance 
of  two  hours  from  the  river.  The  article  then  proceeds  thus  : 
^^  Les  bdtimens  marchands  des  deux  puissances  auront  la 
^^  faculte  de  naviguer  sur  le  Danube  dans  tout  son  cours,  et 
^^  ceux  portantle  pavilion  Ottoman  pourront  entrer  librement 
^*  dans  les  embouchures  de  Kili  et  de  Soulineh :  celle  de  St* 
^^  Georges  demeurera  commune  aux  pavilions  de  guerre  et 
"  marchands  des  deux  puissances  contractantes*/' 

Unfortunately  for  the  credit  of  Turkish  diplomacy,  the 
conquerors  at  Adrianople  showed  a  great  deal  more  know- 
ledge of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  than  the  conquered. 
There  is  water  enough  over  the  bar  of  Soulineh  to  float  ves- 
sels of  war  of  considerable  size;  but  the  channel  of  St. 
George,  which  this  article  so  liberally  opens  to  the  *'  pavilion 
de  guerre'^  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  is  not  deep  enough  to  float 
a  gun-boat.  So  that,  in  fact,  all  the  mouths  of  the  Danube 
passed  by  that  treaty  under  the  control  of  Russia;  and  that 
power  retained  the  specious  pretext  of  quarantine  establish- 
ments for  exercising  an  armed  surveillance  over  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river,  in  spite  of  the  articles  of  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  by  which  the  navigation  of  all  rivers  was  declared 
free,  and  in  spite  of  Turkey,  which  was  deluded  by  the  ridi- 
culous privilege  of  the  channel  of  St.  George.  Nor  is  this 
all.  We  learn  that  Russia  has  entirely  neglected,  ever  since 
the  Soulineh  Channel  passed  under  her  dominion,  to  remove 
the  accumulation  of  sand  at  the  mouth  of  it,  as  was  constant- 

*  The  entire  knavery  of  this  transaction  is  best  illustrated  by  a  comparison  with 
the  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  signed  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  the  28th  May, 
1812.  It  is  settled  by  Art.  IV.  of  that  treaty  that  the  Pruth  should  "  form  the 
limit  of  the  two  empires,  from  the  point  at  which  that  river  enters  Moldavia  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Danube,  but  that,  from  thence,  the  left  shore  of  the  last- 
mentioned  stream,  doum  to  Kilia  and  its  mouth  in  the  Black  Sea,  should  be  the 
limit  of  the  two  powers.  The  navigation  remains  common  to  both  the  high  contract- 
ing parties.  Tlie  islands  or  delta  remain  neutral.  Bessarabia  was  ceded  to  Russia. 
Tlie  merchant-vessels  of  both  powers  may  ascend  and  descend  the  KUian  chafmel, 
but  Russian  ships  of  war  cannot  go  up  the  Danube  beyond  the  confluence  of  the 
Pruth."  In  this  article,  disastrous  as  it  was  to  the  Porte,  there  was  nothing  about 
the  channel  of  St.  George :  the  Delta  was  to  be  neutral ;  the  most  northern  channel 
was  the  frontier  of  the  empires,  and  the  other  channels  remained  Turkish :  yet 
Nicholas  disclaimed  all  acquisition  of  territory  at  Adrianople, — the  territory  thus 
filched  from  Turkey  was  a  sand-bank  ^llh  hardly  a  hut  upon  it,  but  the  territorial 
influence  of  that  position  and  the  command  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  was  no 
oontemptible  advantage. 
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ly  done  by  the  Turkish  government.  This  important  pre- 
caution being  neglected,  even  that  channel  may  cease  to  be 
navigable  for  vessels  of  any  considerable  tonnage.  A  very 
lai^e  number  of  ships  ^vas  detained  at  Galacz  last  summer 
for  want  of  water  to  clear  the  bar:  for  by  the  senseless 
apathy  of  the  European  powers  in  1839,  Russia  was  allowed 
to  acquire  the  command  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  which 
it  is  her  barbarous  policy  to  stop  the  entrance  of  all  ships  of 
all  countries  whatever.  In  a  few  years  the  Danube  will  per- 
haps cease  to  have  a  channel  to  the  sea  fit  for  the  purposes 
of  navigation,  and  the  object  of  Russia  will  then  be  accom- 
plished. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  canal  mentioned  in  the  pas- 
sage we  have  just  quoted  from  our  traveller  has  very  natu- 
rally suggested  itself  to  the  Turkish  government ;  and  the 
work  may  justly  claim  the  active  co-operation  of  Austria.  It 
is  understood,  though  we  are  unable  to  ailirm  it  as  a  positive 
fact,  that  the  firman  for  the  execution  of  the  canal,  which 
would  connect  the  bend  of  the  Danube  at  Rassova  with  the 
port  of  Kustjend^,  has  been  issued  by  the  Sultan :  it  is  also 
reported  that  the  undertaking  will  be  entrusted  to  a  company 
of  engineers,  appointed  by  the  Austrian  government ;  and  we 
know  that  when  this  intelligence  was  brought  to  the  empe- 
ror Nicholas,  he  exclaimed,  "  Eh  bien !  H  n'y  a  plus  qu'ua 
pas  hfaire."  The  conduct  of  Russia  on  the  Bessarabian  shore 
of  the  Danube  from  the  Pruth  to  the  sea  will,  of  course,  be 
observed  by  the  governments  of  Austria  and  England  with 
the  utmost  vigilance.  The  Danube  below  Galacz  flows 
through  the  Russian  territory.  She  will  watch  with  a  jealous 
eye  the  vessels  and  cargoes  which  will  sail  past  her  own  in- 
considerable ports  of  Ismail  and  Reni.  The  strictness  of  her 
quarantine  regulations,  and  the  restlessness  of  her  custom- 
house officers,  will  increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  her  hatred  of 
the  influence  of  Great  Britain.  The  contact  of  two  elements 
BO  hostile  needs  no  great  event  to  bring  about  a  rupture ;  and 
the  British  government  has  certainly  not  proceeded  thus  far 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Black  Sea  without  being  distinctly  aware 
that  a  mere  accident  to  the  jolly-boat  of  a  brig,  or  the  iucon- 
uderate  insolence  of  a  subordinate  officer,  may,  in  the  present 
state  of  feeling  between  Russia  and  EDglond,  kindle  an  erup- 
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tion  of  fearful  violence  and  extent — an  eruption  which,  we 
believe,  neither  the  policy  of  England  nor  the  presumption 
of  Russia  render  probable,  if  no  external  occiurencc  hastens 
the  collision.  Come  what  may,  England  has  taken  up  her 
position ;  more  than  freedom  of  commerce  and  security  of 
territory  for  herself  and  her  allies,  she  does  not  ask:  but 
these  rights  will  be  steadfastly  maintained,  carefully  pro- 
tected, and,  if  need  be,  strenuously  defended. 

The  port  of  Galacz,  which  is  the  lowest  point  included 
within  the  recent  treaty  with  Austria,  is  a  thriving  town  situ- 
ated between  the  Sereth  and  the  Pruth,  about  seventy  miles 
from  the  Black  Sea.  In  1835,  the  value  of  its  imports 
amounted  to  254,250/.;  its  exports  to  527,935/.  In  that 
year  202  vessels  arrived  at  the  port,  of  which  60  were  Greek, 
49  Turkish,  45  Russian,  17  Austrian,  17  Ionian,  6  British, 
and  only  1  Wallachian.  The  rapidly  increasing  prosperity  of 
the  principalities  since  they  have  been  placed  under  the  more 
favourable  conditions  stipulated  for  them  by  Russia,  justifies 
the  expectation  that  Galacz  and  Brahilow  Avill  become  mer- 
cantile positions  of  very  considerable  importance.  Those  con- 
ditions were  imposed  by  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  weakening 
the  Porte,  and  with  the  confident  expectation  of  retaining  a 
preponderating  influence  over  those  provinces ;  but  the  man- 
oeuvre will  ])robably  recoil  upon  the  Czar,  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  Sultan  and  the  satisfaction  of  his  allies.* 

When  we  adverted,  in  the  former  part  of  this  article,  to  the 


*  It  is  not  easy  to  dctcmiinc  T\ith  precision  the  limits  of  the  power  which 
RiimU  exercises  or  claims  to  exercise  over  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  Six  timet 
within  the  last  hundred  years,  and  thrice  in  the  nineteenth  century,  have  the  Rus- 
sian armies  swept  over  those  imhappy  provinces ;  and  the  retiring  flood  of  war 
has  left  hehind  it  the  comipt  agents  of  the  invader  to  o))prcss  the  devastated 
land.  Russia  affected  indeed  to  extort  from  the  Porte  conditions  favourahle  to 
its  Christian  subjects  in  the  principalities ;  hut  the  liberties  obtained  for  them 
were  employed  to  establish  Russian  aacendeucy  in  the  place  of  the  Turkiah 
administration.  The  power  of  electing  the  llospodar  for  life  was  conferred  on 
the  natives ;  but  the  first  jirince  was  appointed  literally  by  Russian  nomination, 
and  the  Porte  has  lost  the  power  of  removing  him  at  the  end  of  seven  years.  A 
legislative  assembly  has  been  constituted ;  but  Russia  has  attempted  to  impose  on 
the  General  Assembly  an  additional  article,  by  which  all  the  dedsionfl  of  that 
body  would  be  made  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  protecting  powers  of  Peters- 
burg and  Constantinople.  At  the  last  session  this  article  was  strenuously  and 
successfully  resisted  by  the  national  delegates,  but  this  year  the  proposition  hti 
been  renewed,  supported  by  a  firmau  of  the  Sultan,  and  bv  the  Russian  envoy. 
Notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  the  Assembly  it  is  said  to  have  passed,  and  the 
hoitile  Assembly  was  prorogued  before  the  close  of  its  letsion. 
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fourth  and  Bfth  articlea  of  the  Austrian  treaty,  we  showed 
how  Gh-eat  Britain  proposed  to  fulfil  her  engagement  of  re- 
ceiving Austrian  vessels  from  the  ports  of  the  principalities 
on  the  same  terms  and  with  the  same  cargoes  as  if  they  came 
from  Austrian  ports;  but  we  confess  that  we  are  not  suffi- 
ciently in  possession  of  the  commercial  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  cabinet  of  Vienna  and  the  Moldavian  and  Walla- 
chian  princes  for  us  to  explain  how  the  Austrian  government 
proposes  to  fulfil  its  reciprocal  stipulation,  that  "  all  British 
'*  vessels,  with  their  cargoes,  shall  continue  to  be  placed  upon 
"  the  same  footing  as  Austrian  veasels,  whenever  such  British 
"vessels  shall  enter  into  or  depart  from  the  same  ports";  viz. 
the  ports  of  the  Danube  as  far  as  Galacz  inclusively.  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  separate  Act  of  the  Con- 
vention of  Ackennan,  relating  to  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
confirmed  and  extended  by  the  separate  Treaty  of  Adrianople 
relating  to  those  provinces,  they  are  vassals  of  the  Porte, 
governed  by  their  own  prince,  independent  in  many  respects 
in  their  internal  administration,  yet  subject  to  certain  Hatti 
Cherifs,  and  to  the  stipulations  of  treaties  entered  into  by  the 
Porte  their  suzerain.  The  commercial  relations  of  Austria 
and  the  principalities  of  the  Danube  aarc,  therefore,  comprised 
in  those  of  the  Austrian  and  Ottoman  empires. 

Little  more  than  a  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  Austria 
obt^ned  from  the  Porte,  by  the  Treaty  of  Passarowitz  (1718), 
the  same  commercial  privileges  which  the  Turks  had  already 
granted  to  other  Christian  nations.  "  Les  marchands  impe- 
<'  riaux  pourront  conduire  leurs  marchandises  sur  le  Danube  k 
"  WideUn>  Rudscbuk,  et  autres  heux,  pour  les  faire  voiturer 
"  par  terr^dans  t'Empire  Ottoman ;  il  leur  sera  permis  de 
*'  fr^r  des  viusseaux  Tures  ii  Ibrail,  Isakei,  Kiha,  &c.,  pour 
'*  transporter  leurs  marchandises  eu  Crim^e,  aTr^bisonde,  &c. 
*'  II  pourra  ^tre  ^tabli  des  consuls." — Such  are  the  scanty  con- 
cessions then  made  by  the  Porte :  they  were  confirmed,  but 
hardly  extended  by  the  Peace  of  Belgrade  (1739).  By  the 
Sened  or  new  capitulations  in  favour  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Roman  empire,  granted  by  the  Porte  in  \^M,  the  existing 
rights  of  the  Crerman  merchants  were  again  confirmed :  a  duty 
of  three  per  cent  was  imposed  on  all  the  merchandise  im- 
ported by  them  or  purchased  fia  ezportatioq ;  the  veuels  of 
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the  Gennan  empire  were  allowed  to  pass  for  commercial  pur- 
poses from  the  rivers  to  the  sea,  and  vice  versd,  without  the 
exaction  of  any  further  dues  than  the  custom-house  duties  on 
exports  and  imports  above-mentioned.  The  seventh  article 
concludes  thus :  ^^  Faisant  au  reste  attention  que  les  navircs 
^^  marchands  naviguant  sur  des  rivieres  ne  sont  gu^re  propres 
^^  a  la  navigation  maritime,  il  sera  Ubre  qu'a  Parriv^c  de  ces 
^^  navires  a  des  endroits  voisins  de  la  mer,  les  marchandises 
"  qu'ils  auront  abord  soient  recharg^es  sur  d^autres  vaisseaux 
"  qui  frequentent  la  Mer  Noire,  sans  que  pour  cela  il  soil 
*'  question  cPaucun  paiement  de  droits*/^  The  treaty  of  peace 
signed  at  Sistow,  under  the  mediation  of  England,  in  1791^ 
expressly  renewed  ^'  le  Sened  ou  actc  obUgatoire  du  24 
*^  Fe\Tier,  1784,  en  faveur  du  libre  commerce  et  navigation  des 
*^  sujets  imperiaux  et  royaux  sur  toutes  les  terres,  mers,  et 
^*  fleuves  de  la  domination  Ottomane.t^^  And  this  treaty 
remains  in  operation  to  the  present  time,  except  in  as  far  as 
it  may  be  affected  by  the  distinct  privileges  conferred  on  the 
principaUties  of  the  Danube  by  a  subsequent  arrangement  be- 
tween the  Porte  and  Russia. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  in  the  separate  treaties 
both  of  Ackerman  and  of  Adrianople  relating  to  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  the  SubUme  Porte  was  overreached  by  Rus- 
sian intrigue.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  incomplete  state 
of  the  arrangements  in  those  provinces,  not  only  to  extort 
power  from  the  Sultan,  but  to  transfer  a  share  of  it  to  the 
Emperor ;  and  no  opportunity  has  been  neglected  of  foment- 
ing the  quarrels  of  the  houses  of  Stourdza  and  Ghika,  or 
gaining  over  the  Boyars  to  the  side  of  Russia.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  Russia  acquired  any  right  whatever  to  in- 
terfere with  the  external  commercial  relations  of  provinces 
still  attached,  by  tribute  and  allegiance,  to  the  Ottoman 
Porte.  If  she  possessed  any  power  to  put  her  veto  on  the 
privileges  granted  by  the  fourth  article  of  this  treaty  to  Bri- 
tish commerce,  she  would  hardly  fail  to  do  so.  But  the  ports 
of  the  Danube,  from  Orsova  to  Galacz,  are  at  any  rate  not 
Russian ;  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be  found  that,  either  by 


•  Hanterive,  Traits  de  Ck)mmercc  et  dc  Navigation.    Tom.  I  p.  133. 
t  Ibid.  p.  135.    Martens.  Tool  y. 
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existing  treaties  bct^n^een  Austria  and  the  Porte,  or  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Porte,  or  by  some'  aTTangemcnt  with 
the  latter  power,  the  latter  clause  of  the  fourth  article  of  this 
treaty,  anomalous  and  impossible  as  it  seems,  wiU  not  prove 
inoperative.  If,  however,  it  should  be  found  that  the  dues 
payable  by  British  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  Danube,  from 
the  Austrian  frontier  to  Galacz,  exceed  the  dues  payable  by 
such  vessels  in  Austrian  ports,  we  apprehend  that  there  is  a 
very  simple  and  equitable  method  of  settling  the  difficulty. 
ITie  Austrian  government  may  fairly  be  called  iipon  to  reim- 
burse the  diflereiice.  Our  own  commercial  treaties  with  se- 
veral powers,  made  on  the  reciprocity  system,  furnish  us  \fith 
a  precedent  which  we  may  fairly  invoke.  By  those  treaties 
Great  Britain  engaged  to  admit  the  ships  of  certain  foreign 
powers  to  her  ports  on  the  same  terms  as  British  ships.  But 
the  English  government  had  notthepowcr  of  interfering  with 
certain  dues,  more  particularly  those  of  the  Trinity-house, 
which  are  levied  on  a  different  scale  for  foreign  and  British 
ships.  This  is  a  part  of  our  internal  institutions  with  which 
foreign  nations  have  nothing  to  do  :  accordingly,  to  fulfil  her 
engagements  in  every  particular,  the  English  government 
reimburses  the  additional  charge  on  foreign  ships  payable  to 
the  Trinity  House,  or  rather  pays  the  difference  for  them,  and 
this  disbursement  is  regularly  charged  to  the  consolidated 
fund.  In  like  manner  the  Austrian  government  may  now 
fairly  be  called  upon  to  make  good  to  our  merchants  any  ad- 
ditional charges  (if  such  be  incurred)  on  British  vessels  in  the 
ports  of  the  Danube  not  actually  within  the  Austrian  ter- 
ritory. 

At  the  same  time  we  neither  affect  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
considerable  obscurity  hangs  over  the  interpretation  of  the 
fourth  article,  nor  our  regret  that  any  such  obscurity  should 
exist.  Whenever  a  stipulation  occurs  in  a  treaty  which 
appears  to  stretch  its  conditions  beyond  the  ordinory  con- 
ventions made  between  nations,  it  becomes  the  contracting 
parties  to  take  whatever  extraordinary  measures  may  be 
required  to  ensure  its  fulfilment.  It  can  hardly  be  doubt- 
ed that  such  is  the  nature  of  the  fourth  article,  in  as  far 
as  it  affects  the  ports  of  the  Danube  below  the  Austrian 
froDtier }  but  the  some  result  will  in  fact  be  obtained  by  the 
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treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Porte^  and  it  will  be 
doubly  secured  by  the  adhesion  of  Austria  to  that  arrange* 
ment.  It  may  also  be  conjectured  that  a  commercial  treaty^ 
on  the  new  and  liberal  principles  now  first  adopted  by  Austria 
and  Turkey,  will  ere  long  be  concluded.  Great  Britain^  as 
the  ally  of  both  those  states,  united  to  them  in  interests,  and 
uniting  them  in  policy,  has  already  under  her  protection  the 
germ  either  of  a  great  Eastern  Commercial  Union  for  the  pro- 
gress and  prosperity  of  the  three  countries  in  peace,  or  for  a  no 
less  important  defensive  alliance  with  them  in  war. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  political  obstacles  which 
check  the  commerce  of  the  provinces  of  the  Danube  below 
the  Austrian  fi*ontier,  we  do  not  anticipate  that  the  serious 
physical  obstacles  which  impede  the  continuous  navigation  of 
the  river,  at  and  above  the  fi*ontier,  will  soon  be  overcome. 
That  spot  presents  one  of  those  natural  barriers  which 
divide  the  interests  and  the  resources  of  adjacent  provinces. 
The  commerce  of  the  upper  river,  which  the  Romans  called 
the  Danubius,is  carried  on  in  small  river  barges,  of  which  as 
many  as  8000  are  said  to  reach  Pesth  in  a  year.  The  river 
below  the  falls,  called  the  Ister  in  distinction  to  what  is  now 
the  Austrian  part  of  the  river,  is  naturally  connected  with 
ports  of  more  importance  and  with  the  outlets  of  the  Black 
Sea. 

The  Iron-gate,  as  it  is  termed,  which  bars  the  traffic  of 
the  Danube  a  few  miles  below  Orsova,  is  a  vast  plateau  of 
rock,  filling  up  the  whole  channel  of  the  river,  near  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  wide  in  that  place,  over  which  the  stream 
rushes  Avith  great  velocity  for  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half. 
We  are  not  very  sanguine  as  to  the  execution  of  the  canal 
along  the  Servian  shore  which  has  been  projected:  that 
passage  would  have  to  be  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  works  of 
such  magnitude  are  rarely  attempted  with  success  unless  they 
are  supported  by  powerful  existing  interests.  Possibly  a 
railroad  may  be  more  easily  achieved.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
that  although  Hungary  has  given  very  decided  symptoms  of 
increasing  activity  and  public  spirit  within  the  last  six  years, 
she  is  not  yet  powerful  enough  or  productive  enough  to  force 
a  vent  for  her  infant  conmierce.  Count  Stephen  Szechenyi'a 
spirited  wx>rk  on  the  credit  and  the  resources  of  his  countiy  is 
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Dot  quite  out  of  date,  Klthough  U  was  Tnitten  t«n  yean  ago, 
and  although  those  ten  years  have  changed  Peath  into  one 
of  the  most  rising  cities  of  Europe,  and  have  materially  im- 
proved the  condition  of  the  peasantry.  But  the  geographical 
position  of  Hungary  has  not  been  favourable  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  under  the  relations  which  existed  for  nearly  four 
centuries  between  the  Ottoman  and  German  empires.  Her 
Danube,  as  Count  Szcchenyi  said,  flowed  the  wrong  way ;  and 
its  mouth  belonged  not  to  herself,  but  to  others.  Her  means 
of  communication  with  Vienna  and  the  isles  of  the  Adriatic 
were  difficult  and  costly ;  her  tributary  streams,  the  Waag, 
the  Muhr,  the  Drove,  the  Save,  and  the  Theiss,  difficult  of 
navigation;  her  climate  far  from  enviable,  though  the  au- 
tumn of  Lower  Hungary  ripens  some  of  the  finest  vineyards 
in  the  world.  Her  vast  plains,  whose  fertile  expanse  might 
nourish  an  empire,  liave  served  for  centuries  for  httle  more 
than  the  subsistence  of  wandering  flocks  and  nomad  tribes, 
or  as  broad  naked  battle-fields,  to  be  crossed  and  re-crossed 
by  the  squadrons  of  native  horsemen,  the  barbaric  array  of 
Ottoman  armies,  or  the  heavy  march  of  the  Imperial  troops. 
Her  great  metallic  wealth  has  remained  imperfectly  unex- 
plored ;  her  salt-works  a  close  monopoly :  but,  as  her  patri- 
otic magnate  explains,  ailer  pointing  out  these  shades  in  his 
country's  history,  "  The  circulation  of  money,  activity,  per- 
severance, and  enterprise,  are  worth  more  than  gold  and 
silver ;  we  must  conquer  the  error  that  our  national  trea- 
sure lies  in  the  mines  of  Schemnitz  or  Kremnitz :  nothing 
can  raise  our  country  but  our  own  spirit;  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  oiu'  geographical  position,  but  of  our  own  hands, 
that  we  have  no  commerce." — Szechenyi,  Kreditwesen, 
p.  103. 

The  greatest  of  these  evils  will  be  removed  by  the  awaken- 
ed spirit  of  the  Diet.  If  the  projected  reforms  in  the  Au- 
strian commercial  system  admit,  as  we  presume  they  will  do, 
the  produce  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania  into  the  other 
parts  of  the  Austrian  empire,  on  the  payment  of  moderate 
duties,  whole  provinces,  which  have  hitherto  remained  in 
squahd  misery  with  all  the  means  of  abundant  production 
within  their  borders,  will  at  once  find  a  maricet.  On  the 
other  band*  the  trade  with  the  East  being  opened  by  Bri- 
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tish  and  Austrian  shippings  the  Danube  will  no  longer  be 
found  "  to  flow  the  wrong  way '^ ;  and  we  anticipate^  firom  the 
approaching  session  of  the  Hungarian  Diet^  a  recognition  of 
the  very  important  benefits  which  the  government  of  Austria 
has  prepared  for  that  kingdom.  The  nobles  of  Hungary  will 
hail^  with  peculiar  satisfaction^  an  act  which  brings  them  into 
more  easy  and  frequent  contact  wdth  British  interests.  Their 
political  assemblies^  indeed^  arc  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
gathering  of  the  stern  barons  of  Runnimede^  than  to  the 
decorum  of  the  English  House  of  Lords ;  and  their  amuse- 
ments have  more  of  the  savage  splendour  of  the  East  than  of 
the  elegance  and  neatness  of  English  sports  and  equipments ; 
but  they  look  back  wdth  as  much  pride  as  their  English 
friends  to  a  free  constitution  which  has  outlived  the  chances 
of  eight  centuries,  under  the  protection  of  the  throne  of  St. 
Stephen ;  and  they  affect,  more  than  any  other  continental 
people,  our  customs,  our  habits,  our  literature,  and  our  use- 
ful arts.  We  may  reasonably  hope  that,  within  a  mode- 
rate period,  the  vast  provinces  from  the  Carpathians  to  the 
Morea,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  more  im- 
portance in  the  political  chart  of  Europe  than  if  they  lay 
within  the  Arctic  circle,  will  be  familiarized  with  our  com- 
mercial character,  with  our  manufactured  produce,  and  will 
learn  that  the  surest  ally  of  Turkey  and  of  Austria,  within 
their  own  territories,  as  well  as  beyond  them,  is  Great  Britain. 

Our  limits  bid  us  stop  on  the  frontiers  of  these  new  coun- 
tries, which  afford  so  ample  a  field  for  speculation  of  every 
kind.  Servia,  Syrmia,  Esclavonia,  Bosnia,  Croatia,  will  in- 
evitably be  brought  into  direct  intercourse  w  ith  the  Austrian 
ports  of  the  Dalmatian  coast,  and  Austrian  ports  on  the  Da- 
nube. But  as  we  at  present  know  very  little  about  their 
actual  condition,  we  beg  to  suggest  to  the  swarm  of  English 
travellers  who  pass  the  month  of  June  in  anxious  search  for 
some  unexplored  corner  of  earth,  to.be  visited  between  July 
and  November,  that  they  would  be  doing  good  ser\dce  to  the 
public  and  to  themselves  by  taking  ship  for  Cattaro,  Ragusa, 
or  Fiume,  and  bringing  home  a  good  account  of  the  pro- 
vinces between  those  ports  and  the  Black  Sea. 

Amongst  the  hardy  and  imcivilized  tribes  which  dwell  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic  coast,  on  the  confines  of 
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the  lands  inhabited  by  the  Slavonian  race  to  the  North,  and 
the  Greek  highlanders  to  the  South,  the  warriors  of  Monte- 
negro deserve  peculiar  notice.  The  influence>of  Austria  may 
extend  from  her  own  Hungarian  frontier  over  the  Servian 
population,  which  will  be  more  and  more  civilized  by  her  po- 
licy, and  enriched  by  her  commerce ;  the  navigation  of  the 
tributary  streams  of  the  Danube  will  open  a  highway  between 
the  Adriatic  ports  and  the  Banat,  across  provinces  as  uncul- 
tivated and  unexplored  us  they  ore  rich  in  all  natural  ^fts ; 
but  to  the  south  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  within  the  pro- 
vince of  Scutari,  there  dwells  a  hardy  tribe  of  Slavonian 
mountaineers,  not  exceeding  in  number  40,000  souls,  but  ca- 
pable of  the  most  strenuous  resistance,  whether  to  the  arms 
or  the  peaceful  overtures  of  their  Austrian  and  Turkish  neigh- 
bours. These  Montenegrins  have  always,  and  never  more 
than  at  the  present  moment,  been  the  especial  object  of  Rus- 
sian favour.  They  arc  united  by  the  ties  of  a  fanatical  SKal 
to  the  Russian  Church.  The  supreme  authority  amongst 
them  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  Montenegro, 
and  of  their  secular  Wladika  or  prince,  who  have  generally 
been  men  bound  over  to  Russian  policy ;  the  former  by  the 
devotion  of  a  priest  to  the  head  of  his  church,  the  latter  by 
the  allegiance  of  a  mountain  chieftain  to  his  imperial  pro- 
tector. The  territory  of  Montenegro  is  divided  from  the  shore 
of  the  Adriatic  by  a  narrow  belt  of  Austrian  and  Turkish  ter- 
ritory ;  but  the  people  of  the  mountains  drive  a  considerable 
trade  through  the  port  of  Cattaro ;  and  they  have  recently 
shown  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  troops  on  the  Austrian  fron- 
tier, which  imphes,  if  not  the  direct  agency  of  Russian  emis< 
saries,  at  least  a  perfect  readiness  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
Nicholas,  whenever  it  may  suit  him  to  use  the  impregnable 
fortresses  of  the  Black  Mountain  as  a  fortress  to  harass  tlie 
most  vulnerable  frontier  of  Austria,  to  command  the  northern 
border  of  Greece,  and  to  plant  his  foot  in  the  heart  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey.  The  pains  which  Prince  Tatischeff  took,  on  a 
very  recent  occasion,  to  clear  his  government  from  having  any 
cognizance  of  the  threatening  aspect  of  these  mountaineers, 
tend  rather  to  increase  our  conviction  that  Montenegro  is  at 
this  moment  regarded  with  very  sinister  designs  by  the  cabi- 
net of  St.  Petersburg;  and  it  has  certainly  not  escaped  the 
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recollection  of  Russian  statesmen,  that  after  the  Illjrian  pro- 
vinces were  annexed  to  the  French  empire^  the  Russians  oc- 
cupied the  mouths  of  the  harbour  of  Cattaro,  doubtless  with 
some  imderstanding  with  the  mountaineers  of  the  neighbour- 
ing highlands^  and  retained  possession  of  them  until  the  peace 
of  Tilsit*. 

Such  are  the  more  prominent-  results  which  may  be  an- 
ticipated from  the  operation  of  the  commercial  treaty  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Austria,  if  the  same  honest  inten- 
tion, which  we  believe  to  have  led  to  the  conclusion  of  this 
alliance,  preside  over  its  execution.  We  do  not  mean  by  these 
words,  that  any  unfair  reservations,  or  any  selfish  designs,  can 
be  imputed  to  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties.  We  are 
persuaded  of  the  contrary ;  but  we  earnestly  hope  that  both 
parties  have  weighed  the  cost  and  the  necessity  of  the  entire 
fulfilment  of  all  the  stipulations,  not  only  which  this  treaty 
contains,  but  of  those  to  which  it  may  lead.  We  argue  from 
the  length  of  time  during  which  these  negotiations  have  been 
on  the  tapis ;  from  the  manly  perseverance  with  which  Lord 
Palmerston  has  gone  on  steadfastly  to  bring  these  seeds  to  an 
ample  harvest,  in  spite  of  as  abundant  a  torrent  of  obloquy 
as  was  ever  poured  out  on  a  minister;  and  from  the  silent 
but  fixed  intention,  now  known  by  its  result,  which  has  evi- 
dently guided  the  policy  of  our  Foreign  Office  towards  this 
important  end  for  at  least  two  years,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties 
which  necessarily  beset  the  conduct  of  diplomatic  negotiation 
in  a  country  of  free  discussion  by  the  press  and  by  the  parli- 
ament :  we  infer,  likewise,  from  the  character  of  the  opposite 
party;  from  the  exceeding  caution  of  Prince  Metternich — 
greater  perhaps  in  his  popular  than  his  unpopular  measures ; 
from  his  certain  reluctance  to  come  to  any  closer  terms  \^ith 


*  The  surrender  of  Cattaro  to  the  Russians  ^as  an  act  disavowed  by  the  go- 
vernment of  Vienna  after  it  >vas  done ;  though  it  is  probable  that  M.  de  Ghisiheri, 
the  Austrian  governor  of  lllyria  before  the  treaty  of  IVcsburg,  was  not  acting  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna.  But  to  give  an  idea  of  the  import- 
ance attached  to  the  position  at  that  time,  we  may  mention  that,  some  months 
later  (July  8th,  180G),  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Paris  between  M.  d'Oubril,  the  Rus- 
sian envoy,  and  General  Clarke,  the  French  plenii)otentiary,  by  which  the  Russians 
engaged  to  evacuate  the  Bocca  di  Cattaro,  and  on  this  condition  Napoleon  agreed 
to  withdraw  the  French  troops  from  Germany.  M.  d'Oubril  was  disavowed  by 
the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  refused :  the 
Rotsiani  remained  at  Cattaro  till  the  peace  of  Tiliit. 
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the  power  which  has  been  the  soul  of  the  Quadruple  Ailiuice, 
untU  the  Spanish  question  was  decided;   from  his  repug- 
nance to  hasten  a  rupture  with  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg ; 
and  from  the  general  policy  of  the  Austrian  empire  at  the 
present  moment — we  assert  that  there  are  sufficient  grounds 
to  warrant  our  full  belief  that  this  aUiancc  has  been  seasonably 
concluded  with  a  view  to  its  complete  execution,  that  it  is 
destined  to  mark  an  lera  in  Eim)pean  politics,  and  that  the 
spirit  by  which  it  has  been  dictated  will  continue^  whether  in 
peace  or  in  arms,  to  protect  the  world.     But  to  this  end 
more,  much  more,  than  mere  commercial  reciprocity  must 
exist  between  the  two  states — political  confidence,  political 
purpose,  a  common  view  of  what  is  right,  a  common  deter- 
mination  to  uphold  it.     Wherever  these  things  exist,  the 
bonds  of  commercial  intercourse  may  be  easily  intertwined. 
Commercial  enterprise  discovers  its  channels  as  readily  as 
water  finds  its  level,  wherever  political  combination  and  na- 
tional power  have  traced  and  secured  the  way.     The  display 
of  the  might  of  Great  Britain  in  the  af&irs  of  the  world  as 
certainly  and  necessarily  preceded  her  vast  commercial  spe- 
culations,  as   the  faUing   away  of  her  influence  in  foreign 
politics  would  precede  the  decline  of  her  arts  and  the  decay  oi 
her  wealth.     The  whole  of  history  hcs  open  to  show  that  it  is 
OS  utterly  and  insanely  vain  to  stipulate  for  commercial  advan- 
tages, unsupported  by  strong  political  ties,  as  it  would  be  to 
provide  for  the  relations  of  society  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
the   mutual  wants,   the   common  moral  principles,   or  the 
rightly-understood  interests  of  good  men  exclude  from  this 
mad  world  the  passions  of  the  lawless,  or  the  prejudices  of 
the  ignorant.    To  go  no  further  back  than  1815,  when  the 
weariness  of  war  so  oppressed  the  whole  of  Europe  that  the 
dreadful  lessons  of  the  preceding  twenty-five  years  were  con- 
fidingly beheved  to  ha^c  taught  men  the  accursed  nature  of 
the  pohtical  crimes  then  so  bloodily  avenged :  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  was  not  sparing  of  commercial  promises ;  the  rivers 
of  Europe  were  solemnly  opened  to  the  navigation  of  all  the 
powers ;  the  prospect  of  commercial  liberties  was  held  out— 
as  alluring  but  as  delusive  as  the  expectations  of  constitu- 
tional freedom ;  and  the  cities  which  were  declared  free  and 
independent  were  intended  to  have  become  aafe  and  pnw> 
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peroue  markcta  for  the  productions  of  the  world.  What  has 
become  of  these  flattering  hopes  ?  The  navigation  of  almost 
every  river  in  Europe  has  been  fettered  by  some  local  re- 
strictions or  agreements,  where  it  has  not  been  controlled  by 
more  violent  measures.  The  progress  made  by  the  principles 
of  free  trade  is  slow  between  nations  which  ore  divided,  even 
in  peace,  by  a  strong  instinctive  feeling  that  it  is  unsafe  to 
build  upon  the  hollow  basis  of  treaties  made  only  to  be  evaded. 
The  free  markets  of  the  independent  cities  have  either  been 
absorbed  into  the  commercial  league  of  Germany — which 
is  important  in  a  commercial  sense,  because  it  was  planned 
with  profound  political  sagacity — or  swallowed  up  in  the  lost 
struggle  of  Polish  nationality  with  the  triumvirate  of  Cracow, 
We,  who  have  witnessed  the  breach  of  such  and  so  many 
promises  as  these,  arc  no  longer  to  be  beguiled  by  commer- 
cial arrangements  as  ornaments  which  serve  to  bide  the  flaw 
in  the  connexion  between  ourselves  and  our  allies.  If  we 
have  sufficient  power  to  maintain  and  to  enforce  our  commeF- 
cial  treaties — that  is  to  say,  if  our  commercial  treaties  are  to 
be  regarded  as  acts  binding  the  whole  strength  of  England  to 
their  defence,  then  let  them  be  concluded  and  let  them  be 
respected  with  all  the  solemnity  due  to  the  alhancea  of  our 
nation.  But  if  we  ore  again  to  witness  the  abandonment  of 
commercial  rights  and  stipulations  because  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  act  in  defence  of  them  as  we  must  act  in  defence  of 
political  rights,  then  the  less  the  names  of  British  ministers 
and  the  authority  of  the  British  crown  are  used  to  give  im- 
portance to  the  flimsy  conventions  of  a  summer's  day — the 
less,  in  our  opinion,  the  better. 

Never  wci-c  commercial  treaties  concluded  between  any 
powers,  which  more  required  the  corroboration  of  a  strong 
and  decisive  line  of  policy  to  give  weight  to  all  their  provi- 
sions, than  those  signed  in  183a  between  Great  Britain  and 
Austria — between  Great  Britain  and  the  Porte ;  for  they  have 
been  concluded,  not  ii  ith  the  vogue  foresight  of  any  contin- 
gent peril,  but  in  the  face  of  the  actual  pretensions  of  Russia. 
If  the  English  government  was  not  determined  to  act  upon 
them  with  its  whole  strength,  they  would  not  only  soon  be- 
come a  dead  letter,  but  they  never  would  come  into  opera- 
tion at  all.    It  becomes  us,  then,  to  inquire  what  political 
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combination  is  best  calculated  to  give  solidity  to  these 
arrangements. 

The  fact  that  Austria  has  assented  to  this  treaty  may  fairly 
be  taken  as  an  admission  on  her  part  that  she  is  not  averae 
to  an  alliance  utterly  repugnant  to  her  Russian  connexions — 
an  alliance,  as  we  showed  at  the  opening  of  this  article, 
which  has  grown  with  her  dread  and  hatred  of  Russian  influ- 
ence. It  is  on  her  part,  politically  considered,  a  strictly  de- 
/msive  measure :  she  discerns  a  danger,  she  uses  her  best 
preservative.  With  Turkey  the  case  is  the  same,  but  stronger; 
for  with  her  the  influence  of  Russia  was  far  more  powerful, 
her  own  resources  far  less  considerable,  and  her  position  with 
regard  to  England  less  that  of  an  equal  than  of  a  suppliant. 
The  ratificatjon  of  these  treaties  has,  then,  been  the  first  act 
of  a  defensive  alliance,  of  which  Great  Britain  is  the  centre ; 
her  eastern  possessions,  her  maritime  power,  her  commercial 
relations  giving  her  as  strong  an  interest  as  either  of  the 
other  states,  though  the  one  sees  its  existence  in  actual 
jeopardy,  and  the  other  may  tremble  for  the  safety  of  an 
immense  part  of  its  dominions.  As  long  as  the  alliance 
preserves  a  defensive  character,  it  will  confine  its  policy 
within  the  bounds  of  strict  moderation,  and  will  certainly 
not  engage  in  hostilities  even  to  recover  the  ground  which 
ten  years  of  insidious  encroachments  and  barbarous  violence 
have  acquired  for  Russia :  but  if  that  power  begins  the  attack, 
the  position  of  the  allies  is  materially  altered. 

As  long  as  the  existing  state  of  things  remains,  Austria^ 
though  in  the  most  absolute  opposition  to  Russia  on  other 
points,  has  one  interest  in  common  with  the  Emperor  Nicho- 
las— that  of  keeping  down,  by  whatever  means,  the  Polish 
provinces  of  the  two  empires.  We  have  seen  at  Cracow  what 
a  union  of  purpose  in  that  bad  cause  can  effect.  It  is  the 
union  of  brigands  embarrassed  to  dispose  of  their  captives 
and  their  booty.  Russia  proposes  to  murder  the  captives  and 
to  riot  in  the  spoils ;  Prussia,  to  sell  the  former  and  to  trade 
with  the  latter ;  for  Austria — equally  averse  to  the  one  and 
the  other — nothing  remains  but  the  difficult  task  of  re- 
stitution. She  has  repented  for  fifly  years  of  that  atrocious 
mistake ;  she  has  felt  more  deeply  than  any  power  in  Europe 
the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  exposure  of  her  northern 
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frontier,  and  the  dreadful  coaditions  on  which  her  moderate 
accession  of  territory  wiis  obtained; — and  «e  believe  that  we 
are  speaking  the  real  thoughts  of  the  great  Austrian  minister, 
when  we  say  that  bis  empire  wiW  not  be  freed  from  its  cala- 
mitous union  with  the  worst  part  of  Russian  policy,  nor  Eu- 
rope safe  from  Russian  incursions,  until  the  Polish  question 
has  been  boldly  attacked  and  resolved. 

As  long  as  we  were  upon  terms  of  mere  conventional  po- 
liteness with  the  Austrian  government,  our  ministers  seemed 
to  think  themselves  compelled  to  spare  the  sensitiveness  of 
that  power  on  Polish  affairs :  but  if  we  are  to  make  her  our 
ally  indeed,  we  must  read  her  policy  home.  There  is  but 
one  thing  required  to  induce  Austria  to  throw  off  the  mask, 
which  she  is  compelled  to  wear  until  that  thing  be  secured — 
in  a.  word.  Success.  "  Garantitxes  moi  le  avcces,  el  j'y  aou- 
tcria  a  rinatant,"  wtre  the  words  of  the  minister  who  may  yet 
live  long  enough  to  accomplish  their  meaning.  This  guaran- 
tee of  success  would  be  found  in  the  unequivocal  decision  of 
the  councils  of  England,  that  tlie  Polish  nation  shall  be  re- 
constituted under  such  a  form  of  government  as  might  secure 
the  real  co-operation  of  the  House  of  Austria. 

This,  then,  is  our  view  of  the  questions  of  the  Danube,  and 
of  Poland.  Tlicy  arc  so  for  from  being  dissevered  by  our 
present  alliance  with  Austria,  that  the  one  follows  immediately 
upon  the  other.  The  alliance  of  the  Danube  is  on  alliance  of 
defence ;  but  the  first  cannon-shot  fhnt  is  fired,  the  first  ag- 
gression made  (if  any  such  can  be)  upon  these  our  covenanted 
rights,  Austria  must  be  prepared  by  Great  Britain  to  sever 
the  tie  which  connects  her  with  Russia  in  the  Pobah  provinces, 
and  to  follow  a  line  of  policy  as  neccssnry  to  secure  the  king- 
doms of  central  Europe,  as  the  independence  of  Tiu-key  is  to 
protect  the  East. 

Alliances  of  a  defensive  character  may  be  wisely  con- 
tracted, and  honourably  maintained,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  warding  off  hostile  aggression  :  but  the  moment  that 
hostilities  have  commenced,  a  defensive  alliance  assumes  a  far 
more  active  character,  No  party  then  fights  for  tlie  ttatvt 
quo  ante  helium ;  to  have  maintained  that  state  inviolate  might 
before  have  been  a  desirable  object ;  but,  blood  having  flowed, 
the  least  that  cau  be  contended  for  is  a  strong  security  that,  if 
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this  aggression  be  repelled,  it  can  never  again  be  repeated. 
To  obtain  that  aecurity  by  .weakening  the  eneniy's  power,  or 
diminishing  his  territory,  then  becomes  the  positive  and  justi- 
fiable object  of  defensive  allies.  The  application  of  these 
plain  principles  is  evident :  Russia  has  a  distinct  end  in  view, 
— the  occupation  of  Constantinople,  and  the  overthrow  of 
Turkey ;  at  present  the  purpose  of  £ngland  and  Austria  is 
simply  to  prevent  Russia  from  approaching  one  step  nearer 
to  that  catastrophe :  but  if  she  m^e  an  attempt  to  foil  their 
vigilance,  the  purpose  of  Great  Britain  and  Austria  becomes 
positive ;  and,  in  sound  policy,  they  cannot  stop  short  of  the 
reconstitution  of  Poland,  and  the  expulsion  of  Russian  do- 
minion from  the  shores  of  the  Danube.  Such  are  the  only 
objects  which  they  can  wisely  and  justly  pursue :  but  they 
are  objects  sufficient  for  the  glory  and  the  security  of  three 
empires. 

Thus  far  England  has  worthily  taken  the  lead;  nor  is  it 
now  a  time  for  her  to  slacken  her  exertions.  She  has  to  do 
with  the  two  powers  in  Europe  who  have  least  the  power  of 
assuming  the  initiative  in  general  aSaira :  the  one  requires  her 
strength  to  relieve  its  weakness,  the  other  to  hasten  and  rivet 
its  decisions.  The  part  she  has  played  in  the  cabinets,  she 
will  retain  on  the  seas.  Against  her  fleet  the  first  blow  will 
(some  time  or  other)  be  struck,  as  it  is  against  her  power 
that  the  brunt  of  the  battle  will  he  directed.  But  there  is  yet 
another  point  of  a  diplomatic  nature  to  which  the  influence 
of  the  British  cabinet  cannot  be  too  strongly  turned. 

It  may,  we  think,  be  assumed,  without  any  untimely  exng- 
geration  or  self-deluding  triumph,  that  by  the  prudence  of 
Lord  Palmerston  and  the  address  of  Lord  Ponsonby,  se- 
conded by  fortunate  dispositions  in  the  Court  of  Vienna  and 
the  Porte,  the  Russian  influence  has  sustained  a  signal  defeat 
— a  defeat  which  arms  cannot  retrieve,  which  bravado  cannot 
efface,  nor  menace  nor  persuasion  repair.  The  game  has 
been  played  out  with  the  cards  which  Russia  herself  had 
dealt;  the  result  is,  that  she  is  further  from  the  great  stake 
than  she  was  five  or  two  years  ago,  and  the  scheme  itself  is 
exhausted.  The  jealousy  of  the  German  people  has  been 
awakened,  and  even  the  vanity  of  German  princes  has  not 
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lulled  to  rest  their  deep  mistrust*.  Austria  has  contracted  a 
new  alliance ;  the  public  mind  in  England  has  reached  a  state 
of  enei^tic  conviction,  which  it  has  not  felt  on  any  subject 
since  the  fall  of  Napoleon ;  Asia  has  been  alarmed — ^Turkey- 
prepared  ;  and  the  armies  of  the  Caucasus  have  sustained  the 
crowning  misfortune  of  ignominious  defeat.  But  however 
Russia  may  be  baffled,  we  are  perfectly  aware  that  she  will 
not  lose  an  hour  in  preparing  fresh  instruments  for  fresh  at- 
tempts :  her  means  may  fail  her ;  but  her  object  has  not 
changed  since  Peter  the  Great  first  launched  his  boats  upon 
the  Sea  of  Azoff. 

With  a  ^'iew  to  some  new  combination,  we  confess  that  we 
expect  Russia  to  exert  all  her  address  to  effect  a  close  alliance 
with  France.  It  appears  strange  that  we  should  have  written 
thus  far  on  toincs  of  European  interest  without  once  alluding 
to  the  policy  of  the  French;  but  we  have  spoken  of  maintain- 
ing the  cause  of  what  is  right,  just,  and  bold  in  European  po- 
litics, and  with  that  cause  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe 
has  no  concern. 

The  disgust  with  which  all  parties  in  England  have  viewed 
the  attempt  to  bully  the  Swiss  cantons;  the  display  of  brigs  of 
war  on  the  Mexican  shore ;  the  insane  frenzy  of  conquest  which 
is  sweeping  along  the  African  coast  like  an  inundation  in  a 
desert ;  the  dastardly  withdrawal  of  Louis  Philippe  from  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Peninsula ;  and  his  interested  attempt  to  odd  fresh 
delays  to  the  settlement  of  the  Belgian  question ; — all  these 
things  have  so  estranged  the  politics  of  France  imd  England, 

■  Altbougli  the  intrigues  carriul  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  in  |>crijoii,  iato  the 
heart  of  German;' in  the  course  of  Wfm  ilo  not  atrictty  hclonjjto  our  anbject,  they 
allbrJ  a  t4io  aniiising  anil  instnictirn  parallel  tu  the  Iniiwriul  journey  of  IKII5,  (llie 
■ccrct  detail!)  of  which  Here  given  in  (hisjounial,  viil.  v.  p.  314.)  for  ua  topaaithem 
linnnticcd.  All  the  worlil  has  lauglici]  at  the  tiufortntiiite  matriiuaiiial  project! 
betveen  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria  and  the  Grand  Uuelic^s  Olga, — allGennany 
Tvas  revolted  liy  the  poui|)ous  disjilay  of  comiiit  munificence,  and  the  deluge  at 
Riiggian  bsdf;e!i  latished  u|>on  the  courts  and  tmoin  of  Munich  and  Berlin :  hut 
more  acriuus  achcniea  were  in  the  meanwhile  on  foot.  We  know,  from  the  bett 
aiilhurity,  tluit  the  Kmperor  earnestly  proiioscil  anil  vcliemeutly  urged  Aii  admit- 
non  Mo  Iht  Urrman  Coiifidemliim,  as  Grand  UuLc  uf  Coiirland  and  the  Baltic 
provincei,  with  an  eulrecaidancc  which  seemed  lu  overlook  the  inBurmountalde 
olKtaelea  to  so  preposterous  a  prujert.  lie  even  proposed  tn  suliuiit  the  scheme 
to  the  other  Kuro[)can  powers  for  tlicir  consent ;  and  Bllcctcd  eonsiilerable  sur. 
prise  at  the  resolule  opposition  nilh  which  the  plan  was  met  hy  M.  dcMettemicb, 
and  at  the  cuhl  evasions  of  the  king  of  l>rusaia.  Tliese  facts,  which  arc  not  gene- 
rally known,  will  nut  be  lust  on  our  Cenuan  readers. 
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that  Tve  run  the  risk  of  forgetting  the  danger  arising  from  the 
loBsof  the  French  alliance,  in  our  satisfaction  at  escapingfrom 
all  participation  in  her  disgraceful  policy.  But  the  tempter  is 
at  hand ;  and  all  our  vigilance  will  hardly  keep  France  from 
falhug  into  the  hands  of  Russia.  The  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
is  the  object  of  her  incessant  craving — it  will  be  oiFercd  her  on 
the  same  conditions  on  which  it  was  offered  in  1828 :  the  in- 
dependence of  Egypt,  in  relation  with  her  own  African  pos- 
sessions, is  in  her  secret  views — nothing  could  contribute  so 
much  to  weaken  the  Porte,  to  forward  the  objects  of  RuBsia, 
and  to  baffle  those  of  England.  In  one  word,  as  England, 
Austria  and  Turkey  are  three  powers  essentially  de/eitsive, 
Russia,  France  and  Egypt  are  three  powers  essentially  oj'en- 
Hve ;  yet  even  in  their  purposes  of  a^;ression  they  do  not 
clash;  and  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that,  each  for  his  own 
purpose,  they  \nl\  combine. 

To  baffle  this  combination,  which  would  undoubtedly  be 
fraught  with  terrible  injury  to  the  great  interests  of  Europe, 
is  now  the  task  of  English  and  Austrian  diplomatists.  They 
may  succeed  in  inducing  France  to  accede  to  the  new  com- 
mercial arrangements,  but  the  commerce  of  France  will  never 
dictate  her  serious  alliances.  For  this  purpose  we  confess 
that  we  look  upon  the  strong  national  feeling  of  the  French 
for  the  Polish  cause,  and  the  reiterated  pledges  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Chambers  to  Polish  nationality,  as  the  principal 
point  on  which  France  and  Russia  are  divided ;  and  if  the  re- 
storation of  Poland  be  ever  seriously  contemplated  by  England 
and  Austria,  we  do  not  belie^'e  that  any  French  government 
could  join  a  combination  to  defeat  that  purpose.  The  French 
people  would  abjure  all  participation  in  so  unwise  and  de- 
testable a  line  of  policy.  They  would  aspire  to  shore  the 
honour  and  the  advantage  which  all  Europe  would  derive 
from  that  signal  act  of  justice.  The  Polish  question  would 
thus  be  destined  not  only  to  furnish  a  high  and  wise  object 
to  the  alliance  of  England  ond  Austria,  by  enabling  them  to 
set  real  bounds  to  Russian  ambition,  but  would  also  supply 
them  with  the  aptest  weapon  for  the  defeat  of  Russian  intrigue 
with  France. 

None,  certainly,  can  foretell  what  events,  what  success,  what 
I  this  coming  year  may  bring.     May  it  not  be  un- 
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worthy  of  the  times  we  live  in,  and  the  hopes  we  entertain ! 
But,  above  all,  whilst  the  orators  of  the  da;  are  screaming  to 
attract  the  crowd,  and  masking  their  hideous  egotism  in  the 
tawdry  colours  of  faction,  may  it  not  be  forgotten  that  inter- 
ests common  to  all  parties,  and  infinitely  higher  than  the 
interests  of  any  party,  arc  at  stake — the  interests  of  England 
herself,  which  demand  the  vigilance,  the  vigour,  and  the  union 
of  all  her  nons ! 


Article  V. 


Winter  Studies  and  Summer  Rambles  t?i  Canada.  By  Mks. 
Jameson.  3  vols.  London:  Saunders  and Otley.  1838. 
If  there  be  uot  many  journeys  more  tedious  and  profitless 
than  those  which  the  guardians  of  popular  taste  are  bound 
from  time  to  time  to  make  through  the  domain  of  light  lite- 
rature, there  arc,  also,  not  many  choicer  pleasurea  than  such 
as  arise  from  their  encounter  with  tlie  few  books  where  some- 
thing of  individuality  manifests  itself,-— where,  instead  of  com- 
mon-place dogmatizing,  the  philosophical  critic  discerns  traces 
of  original  spccidation, — instead  of  mechanical  and  colourleiis 
scene-copying,  the  student  of  the  picturesque  recognises  the 
graphic  touch  of  a  genuine  artist — instead  of  feelings  and 
emotions  described  by  rote  and  at  second-hand,  the  anatomist 
of  the  human  heart  is  presented  with  some  new  secrets  of  that 
mysterious  inner  world,  or  the  analyst  of  society  with  some 
new  breathings  of  the  outer  and  cver-ehangiiig  airs  of  opinion. 
Not  one,  but  all  of  these  pleasures  have  been  atlbrdcd  to 
tlic  critic  by  former  writings  of  Mrs.  Jameson,  and  reveal 
themselves  on  his  examination  of  this  her  last  work.  She  has 
always  stood  alone  among  the  parti- coloured  crowd  of  author- 
esses, but  her  fate  is,  in  one  respect,  singular.  Unlike  the 
generality  of  those  enjoying  a  solitary  and  select  reputation, 
she  has  hitherto  jiasscd  along  her  literary  career  unscathed  by 
contemporary'  ])ctulancc  or  ill-will.  For  the  credit  of  human 
and  literary  nature,  let  it  be  hoped  tliat  one  cause  of  an  ex- 
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emptioR  so  rare  in  these  days  of  slander  and  Bcrimonious  per- 
sonality, lies  in  the  sincerity  of  mind  and  purpose  everyrvhere 
visible  throughout  her  works.  Though  sometimes  a  passing 
affectation  of  style  be  permitted  to  creep  in — though  some- 
times  an  ecstasy  or  a  lamentation,  artificially  exaggerated, 
cannot  but  draw  the  reader  down  from  the  high-toned  con- 
templations of  the  enthusiast  to  the  trivial,  unimportant  per- 
sonalities of  the  woman ;  none  of  Mrs.  Jameson's  writings 
display  the  task-work  of  the  manufacturess.  In  none  are  we 
repelled  hy  a  worldly  thought  admitted  ad  captandum — in 
none  by  any  shrinking  from  the  consequences  of  uttering 
truth  as  it  is  conceived  by  her  to  exist— in  none  by  the  most 
trifling  accommodation  of  conscience  to  the  mode  of  the  hoiu:. 
There  is  an  instinctive  power  by  which  a  sincere  tongue  im- 
presses all  sincere  hearts  with  affection,  and  overawes  false- 
hood into  silence  and  harmlessness ; — and  thus,  whether  we 
judge  from  our  own  convictions  or  from  popular  report,  we 
can  fully  believe  Mrs.  Jameson,  when,  in  her  prelude  to  her 
*  Characteristics  of  Women,'  she  tells  us  that  "  out  of  the 
"  fullness  of  her  own  heart  and  soul  has  she  written  "  j  and, 
again,  when,  in  introducing  her  '  Visits  and  Sketches,'  she 
says,  "  There  is  in  the  kindly  feehng,  the  spontaneous  sym- 
"  pathy  of  the  public  towards  me,  something  which  fills  me 
*'  with  gratitude  and  respect,  and  tells  me  to  respect  myself, 
"  which  I  would  not  exchange  for  the  greater  Mat  which 
"hangs  round  greater  names;  which  I  will  not  forfeit  by 
"  writing  one  line  from  an  unworthy  motive ;  nor  flatter,  nor 
"  invite,  by  withholding  one  thought,  opinion,  or  sentiment 
"  which  I  believe  to  be  true,  and  to  which  I  can  put  the  seal 
"  of  my  heart's  conviction." 

Besides  so  sterling  an  attraction  as  this  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose, Mrs.  Jameson  possesses  a.  large  measure  of  elegance  of 
taste  and  fineness  of  perception.  To  the  plain  speaker's  con- 
vincing utterance,  she  adds  the  poet's  genial  imagination.  In 
the  choice  of  all  her  subjects,  whether  her  heroines  be  Bea- 
trices and  Lauras  and  Eloisas,  embalmed  in  the  poet's  exqui- 
site fancies  and  passionate  aspirations  breathed  in  smoothest 
verse, — or  whether  she  marshal  in  graceful  or  terrible  array 
Shakspeare's  "  beings  of  the  mind,"  his  Deidemona  and  Ju- 
liet and  Imogen,  or  his  Ctmitance  and  Lady  Macbeth, — or 
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whether  nhe  discourse  in  a  reverential  and  fervent  spirit  con- 
cerning the  triumphs  of  ancient  and  the  hopes  of  modem  Art, 
— there  is  evidenced  the  same  recognition  of  all  that  is  heau- 
tiful  and  lofly,  the  same  avoidance  of  all  that  is  mean  and 
prosaic  and  mercenary,  the  same  constant  deprecation  of  sa- 
tire for  satire's  sake,  the  same  constant  recurrence  to  the  per- 
suasive, in  place  of  the  otfcnsive  mode  of  discussion.  In  this 
• — in  every  point  save  one — Mrs.  Jameson's  writings  are 
womanly  in  the  wholesome  sense  of  the  word ;  and  even  when 
she  loses  herself  in  speculations  which  appear  to  us  false  and 
visionary,  involving  fatal  consequences  to  society,  whereof  she 
little  dreams — even  where  she  ivould  most  uncompromisingly 
overtlirow,  and  revolutionize  and  destroy,  she  is  never  violent. 
There  are  always  "  some  lively  touches  "  of  her  favourite  Viola 
and  Rosahnd  in  her  pleadings  and  denunciations  sufficient  to 
assure  us,  that,  were  "  the  purpose  never  lost  sight  of,"  the 
misnomcred  emancipation  of  her  own  sex,  to  which  she  un- 
ceasingly adverts,  indeed  achieved, — none  of  her  sex,  puzzled 
and  bewildered  by  the  conditions  of  the  unseemly  garb  they 
had  assumed,  would  cry,  hkc  the  counterfeit  Ganymed  of  the 
forest  of  Ardennes,  "  Alas-a-day !  what  shall  I  do  with  my 
doublet  and  hose ! "  with  a  more  genuine  helplessness  and 
confusion  than  herself. 

And  here,  seeing  that  a  misjudging  purpose  to  disturh  the 
mutual  existing  relations  between  man  and  womankind  runs, 
in  a  steady  and  palpable  under-current,  throughout  all  Mrs. 
Jameson's  works,  we  should  be  thoroughly  justified  were  we 
to  turn  away  from  the  allurements  they  hold  out  to  consider 
Art  and  Nature,  once  again  to  engage  in  the  sterner  contro- 
versy between  the  false  and  true  principle.  But  as  our  judge- 
ment in  the  plain  cause  of  "  Woman  versus  Her  Master,"  has 
been  recently  recorded  at  full  length,  it  \tould  Eer\e  no  good 
purpose  were  wc  merely  to  contine  oursehes  to  the  weaker 
portions  of  works  which  have  yielded  us  so  much  salutary 
enjoyment.  And  we  are  confirmed  in  our  resolution  to  ahs- 
tain  from  a  revival  of  the  argument  on  the  present  occasion, 
because  it  woiUd  inevitably  lead  us  into  personal  and  indivi- 
dual inquiries,  alike  profitless  and  painful.  No  one  reading 
these  '  Winter  Studies  and  Summer  Hambles'  can  possibly 
disentangle  the  outbreakings  of  the  journalist's  disappointed 
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hopes  and  wounded  feelings, — yet  more  precisely  and  poi- 
gnantly stated  than  the  interpolated  and  assumed  heart-sorrows 
of  the  Ennvy4e, — irom  the  enthusiast's  constant  resolution  to 
represent  any  arrangement  of  the  position  and  duties  of  her 
sex  whatsoever, — even  that  where  the  Squaw  is  the  Red  Man's 
drudge  in  field  and  wigwam  [vide  vol.  iii.  of  the  present  work, 
pp.  241—300), — as  more  equitable  and  to  be  desired  than  that 
existing  according  to  the  present  system  of  European  cinli- 
zation.  Mrs.  Jameson  has  thus  rendered  it  impossible  for  any 
one  answering  her  in  her  capacity  of  advocate,  to  refrain  trom 
also  inquiring  into  her  personal  stake  in  the  cause  she  pleads 
80  warmly.  Courtesy  forbid  that  we  should  do  this ! — though 
justice  to  ourselves  and  the  public  render  it  impossible  for  us 
to  pass  over  so  salient  a  feature  in  her  writings — above  all, 
in  this  present  book — ^^nthout  a  general  protest  of  grave  and 
entire  disapproval.  » 

This  protest  being  made,  and  the  obnoxious  passages  dis- 
posed of,  we  may  express  our  enjoyment  in  the  utter  and  natu- 
ral discursiveness  of  these  journals — for  such  these  *  Winter 
Studies  and  Summer  Rambles '  profess  to  be.  Nothing,  it  is 
true,  can  be  more  complete  than  the  contrast  between  the  real 
position  of  the  authoress, — a  lonely  and  dispirited  prisoner  at 
Toronto,  seeing  nothing  "  but  snow  heaped  up  against  my 
"  windows,  not  only  ^lithout  but  within,  and  hearing  no  sound 
"  but  the  tinkling  of  sleigh-bells  and  the  occasional  lowing  of 
"  a  poor  half-starved  cow,  that  standing  up  to  her  knees  in 
"  a  snow  drift,  presents  herself  at  the  door  of  a  little  shanty 
"  opposite,  and  supplicates  for  a  small  modicum  of  hay" — 
and  her  ideal  journeys  to  those  cities  of  art  and  pleasure, 
Vienna  and  Munich.  In  fact,  the  first  volume  of  this  new 
book,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  local  pictures,  might  be 
accepted  as  a  supplementary  volume  to  the  •  Visits  and 
Sketches,'  so  largely  are  its  pages  devoted  to  the  dramas  of 
Oehlenschlaeger  and  Milliner,  the  actresses  of  Vienna,  the 
sayings  and  intimacies  of  Goethe,  and  piano-forte  playing 
of  Thalberg  and  Mendelssohn.  Not  the  least  engaging  of 
Mrs.  Jameson's  'Winter  Studies'  are  the  personal  and  bio- 
graphical sketches  they  contain.  For  instance,  the  arrange- 
ment of  her  German  dramas  upon  her  book-shelves  recalls  to 
her  the  stoiy  of  a  faivaway  iriend, — in  life  and  endowmenta 
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personal  and  mental,  placed  at  the  utter  antipodes  to  tiie  In- 
dian acquaintance  no  less  pleasantly  commemorated  in  a  sub- 
sequent page — the  love-Morthy  O,  shah,  gush, ko, da,  na,  qua. 
The  European  lady  is  Madame  Arneth,  formerly  Antoinette 
Adambcrgcr,  and  under  that  name,  as  the  betrothed  bride  of 
Theodore  Korner,  already  an  object  of  deep  interest  and  sym- 
pathy to  the  German  student. 

"  Ouc  evening  ns  wc  were  sitting  olonc,"  says  Mr*.  Jameson,  " »lic  gavo 
mc,  with  mucli  feeling  nnd  graphic  poircr,  and  even  more  aimjilicity,  toma 
particulars  of  her  fint  interview  with  him,  and  the  circumBlancei  which  led 
to  their  engagement.  1  aliould  tell  }-ou  that  ilie  wai  at  the  time  a  fai'oiirito 
nctress  of  the  Court  Theatre,  and  e\ccllcd  particularly  in  all  cliaractcrt 
that  required  more  of  dt-'licacy,  and  grace,  and  dignity,  than  of  power  and 
pngsion;  (hose  of  Thekla  in  the  '  Wallen-itein,'  nnd  Jcrta  m  the  '  Schuld,' 
being  conndered  as  her  niaiter-piecci.  Of  her  judgment  as  an  arliile  I 
could  form  lonie  idea,  from  the  analyiii  into  nliich  I  once  tempted  her  of 
the  Hcntrice  in  Scliiller'a  '  Braut  von  Measino,"  a  character  in  which  ihe  ia 
said  to  have  excelled,  and  which,  in  ila  tender  delicacy  and  oltnost  CTones- 
cent  gruce,  might  be  comporcil  to  Perdita, 

"Theodore  Kiirner  came  to  Vienna  in  lfll.1,  bringing  with  him  hit 
■  Griiiie  Domino,'  a  piece  composed  expreisly  for  Anna  Kriigcr  and  An- 
toinctto  Adamberger.  Tliese  two  young  women,  differing  altogether  ill 
character,  were  united  by  the  most  lender  frienibihip,  and  a  sincere  admi- 
ration fur  each  other's  particular  talent.  I  have  been  told  that  it  woi  de- 
lightful lo  sec  thcin  play  together  in  llio  same  piece,  the  pcrfeel  under- 
atanding  which  existed  between  tliem  producing  an  elTect  of  hamiony 
nnd  reality  which  was  felt,  rather  than  perceived,  by  the  andiciice.  At  the 
period  of  Kiirnct's  arrival,  Antoiiiclte  was  ill  in  conseqiienee  of  the  extreme 
severity  of  the  winter  of  that  year,  nnd  the  rehenrsnl  of  (ho  '  Griine  Dumino' 
was  put  off  from  day  to  daiy,  from  week  lo  wcrk,  till  Kiirner  became  abso- 
lutely impalii'nt.  At  this  time  lie  had  not  been  introduced  lo  Antoinette, 
and  it  waa  suspected  that  tlic  beauty  of  Anna  Kriigtr  iiad  captivated  liim. 
At  length  the  ennvHiescence  of  tlic  principal  nclrcss  was  aimoiinced,  the  day 
for  the  long'defcrred  rehearsal  arrived,  and  the  performers  had  assemhled 
in  the  green-room.  Now,  it  liii|)pened  that  in  the  time  of  tlic  late  empres* 
Waria-nicreso-Caroline  of  Naples,  who  died  in  ISO",  llic  represctitalioii 
of  Schiller's  '  Marie  Stnari  '  had  been  forbidden,  beciinsc  her  imperial 
majesty  had  been  greatly  scandalized  by  the  indecorous  qnarrel  scene 
between  Qnceii  Kliz.-iheth  and  Queen  Mary,  nnd  particularly  by  Ihu 
catnstroplie  of  the  latter,  regarding  the  whole  play  as  extremely  dan- 
gcrons  and  derogatory  lu  nil  crowned  licads,  more  especially  female  onei. 
On  her  death  it  was  hnjied  that  (his  prohibition  would  be  repealed,  und  Ihe 
performers  presented  n  [.Llitiun  to  that  tH'cct.  Tlie  cmjiectir,  however, 
steadily  refiiicd,  on  the  plea  that  lie  had  promiinl  the  empress  never  (o 
permit  (he  rcnresciitaliun  of  the  tragedy.  The  refusal  had  Just  been  re- 
ceived, and  ihc  whole  corju  dramaiiqat  were  in  a  state  of  commotion,  and 
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dirided  on  the  meriti  of  tba  tue.  Kbmer,  io  parlicular,  «u  in  a  perfect 
fever  of  indignation,  and  uclaimed.in  no  measured  tenna.againit  the  edict 
which  deprived  the  public  of  one  of  SchiKer'i  master -pieces,  in  tenderness 
to  the  caprices  of  an  old  woman  now  in  her  grave,  et  cetera.  The  greater 
number  of  those  present  s3-mpathised  with  him.  I'he  dispute  wsi  at  its 
height  when  Antoinette  entered  the  room,  itill  weak  from  recent  illness, 
and  wrapped  up  in  cloaks  and  furs.  Her  comrades  crowded  around  her  with 
congratulalioni  and  expreaiions  of  nSeetion,  and  insisted  that  the  matter  iu 
dispute  should  be  referred  to  'Toni;'  Kiinicr,  meanwliile,  standing  by  in 
proud  silence ;  he  had  not  yet  been  introduced.  When  the  affair  was  stated, 
and  the  opiniona  of  the  majority  vehemently  pressed  on  her,  she  replied  in 
her  gentle  manner,  'I  do  not  pretend  to  Judge  about  the  injury  done  to  the 
public,  or  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  the  matter ;  it  ii  a  simple 
quettion  between  right  and  wrong — between  truth  and  falsehood.  For 
myself,  I  ran  only  say,  that  if  I  had  made  a  promise  to  a  person  I  loved, 
or  lo  any  one,  I  would  keep  it  as  long  ai  I  had  life  myself,  and  the  death  of 
that  person  would  render  inch  a  promise  not  less,  but  more  binding,  more 
sacred,  if  possible.' 

"  This  ample  appeal  to  principle  and  truth  silenced  all.  Kbmer  said  no 
more,  but  hii  attention  was  fixed,  and  from  that  moment,  at  he  told  her 
afterward*,  he  loved  her;  his  feelings  were  interested  before  he  had  even 
looked  into  her  eyes ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  those  eyes,  when  revealed, 
completed  her  conquest. 

"  Within  a  few  weeks  they  were  betrothed  lovers,  and  within  a  few 
months  aflerwardi  the  patriotic  war  (dor  Freiheits-Krieg)  broke  oat,  and 
Kornor  joined  Luuon's  volunteers.  Mis  fate  is  well  known.  Young  and 
handsome,  a  poet  and  a  hero,  loving,  and  in  the  full  assurance  of  being 
loved,  with  all  life's  fairest  visions  and  purest  affections  fresh  about  his 
head  and  heart,  he  perished — the  miniature  of  '  Toni '  being  found  within 
his  bosom  next  lo  the  little  pocket-book  in  which  he  had  written  the  Song  of 
the  Sword — the  first  shattered  by  the  bullet  which  had  found  his  heart,  the 
latter  stained  with  his  blood ;  I  have  seen  it, — held  it  in  my  hand !  Now, 
will  you  believe,  that  within  tliree  or  four  months  afterwards,  when  An- 
toinette was  under  the  obligation  to  resume  her  professional  duties,  the  first 
character  she  was  ordered  (o  play  was  that  of  Thckla!  In  vain  she  en- 
treated lo  bo  spared  this  outrage  to  every  feeling  of  a  heart  yet  bleeding 
from  her  loss;  the  greater  her  reluctance,  the  greater  the  effect  which  would 
be  produced  on  the  curiosity  and  sympatliy  of  the  public ; — this,  I  suppose, 
was  the  cold  calculation  of  the  directory !  Slie  was  tiot  excused ;  and  after 
going  through  the  scene  in  which  the  Sircdish  captain  relates  to  Thckla  Ihc 
death  of  her  lover,  the  poor  Antoinette  wos  carried  from  the  stage  by  her 
aunt  almost  lifeless,  ond  revived  only  to  give  way  to  auch  agonies  of  grief 
and  indignation  as  threatened  her  reason. 

"  Madame  Amelh  is  remarkably  calm  and  simple  in  her  manner,  and 
more  than  twenty  jears  had  elapsed  since  slie  had  been  thus  insulted  and 
tortured ;  but  when  she  alluded  to  this  part  of  her  history,  she  bacamc  gra* 
dually  convulsed  with  emotion,  trembled  in  every  limb,  and  pressed  her 
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hands  upon  her  eyes,  from  which  the  tcnrs  amulJ  gmh  in  spit*  of  an  effort 
toretlrain  tbcm. 

"  Antoinette  liad  suffered  what  a  woman  of  a  quiet  hul  proud  temper 
never  forgets  or  forgives.  She  made  up  her  uiiud  to  quit  tlic  alage,  and 
there  was  only  one  wny  of  doing  so  with  honour.  Four  years  after  the 
death  of  Kiinicr  she  married  M.  Amctli,  one  of  the  directors  'of  t)ic  Itn- 
perial  Museum,  a  learned  and  amiable  man,  considerably  older  than  lierielf, 
and  with  nbom  she  has  lived  happily,  ncfore  1  left  Vienna  she  presented 
me  with  a  book  which  Kiirner  bad  given  her,  containing  bis  autograph  and 
the  dramas  he  had  written  fur  her — '  Die  Toni,' '  ller  Griiiic  Domino,'  and 
olbcrs.  I  cxcbiiniod  though  tie  asly,  'O  how  can  you  port  with  it!"  and  she 
replied,  viith  a  sweet  seriousness,  '  V/hen  t  married  a  worthy  man  who  loved 
me  and  trusted  me,  t  thought  there  should  be  no  wavering  of  the  heart  be- 
tween past  recollections  and  present  duties:  1  put  this  and  all  other  objects 
eoimectcd  with  l/iat  first  jieriod  of  my  life  entirely  away,  and  I  have  never 
looked  at  it  since.  Take  it !  and  believe  ine,  even  noc,  it  is  better  in  your 
hands  than  in  mine.'    And  mine  it  shall  never  leave." — f'vl.  i.  pp.  53-G2. 

Nor  leas  delicate  in  its  colourinf;,  thoufrh  less  pnthetic  in 
its  expression,  is  the  sketch  of  EWcrmann's  Life,  (Vol.  I. 
pp.  173 — 183),  -tthich  prefaces  Mrs.  Jameson's  studies  and 
translations  from  his  "  Gcsprache  mit  Goethe."  Apropos  of 
Goethe,  (to  follow  the  discursive  fashion  of  our  authoress,) 
we  cannot  but  recommend  to  the  lovers  of  all  visionary  ter- 
rors— a  larger  number,  we  submit,  than  the  worldly  wise  of 
this  nineteenth  century  care  to  own — the  record  of  an  even- 
ing of  ghost-storicB  told  in  the  mansion  of  tlie  master-spirit 
of  Weimar,  concluding  with  a  narration  of  what  befell  its 
chronicler,  when  thrilled  to  the  true  pitch  of  delightful  awe, 
she  lighted  herself  bed-n  ard,  with  the  taper  "  fixed  in  a  can- 
"  dlestick  of  antique  fomi,  the  same  which  had  been  used  when 
"  Goethe  was  christened;" — how,  while  passing  the  door  of  the 
apartment  where  the  arch-magician  of  Faust  breathed  liis  last, 
wliose  furniture,  as  it  were  that  of  a  sanctuarj',  has  remained 
untouched  and  undisturbed  ever  since  the  hotu"  of  his  decease 
— she  was  arrested  by  .  .  .  what  we  will  not  divulge.  While 
thus  speaking  of  Goethe  and  the  spirit-world  in  the  same  pa- 
ragraph, one  fragment  detaches  itself  from  among  the  "  stu- 
dies," too  exquisite  and  full  of  significance  to  be  dismissed. 

"  Tlic  following  beautiful  and  original  in  I  erpretat  ion  of  Goethe's  ballad  of 
the  '  ErI-King '  is  not  in  Kkpminnn's  book ;  but  never  mind,  1  give  it  U> 
you  in  the  words  in  nliich  il  was  given  to  me. 
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"  Goelhe'i '  Erl-Kiiiiig'  ia  a  moralallegory  of  deep  meaning,  though  I  am 
not  rare  he  meitnt  it  as  such,  or  intended  all  that  it  lignifiei. 

"  lliere  are  beingi  in  the  world  wiio  tee,  nho  feel,  with  a  finer  lenie  than 
thai  granted  lo  other  mortals.  They  see  the  spiritual,  the  imsginative  tor- 
row,  or  danger,  or  terror  which  threatens  them ;  snd  those  who  see  not  with 
the  same  eyes,  t.ilk  reaion  and  philosophy  to  them.  The  poor  frighted 
child  criei  out  for  aid,  for  mercy ;  and  Papa  Wisdom — vorldly  wisdom — 
answers, 

"  '  Mein  Sohn,  es  i»t  cin  NebeUtrief ! ' 

"Or, 

"  '  Es  schcinen  die  alten  Weiden  so  grau ! ' 

"  It  is  only  the  vapour- wreath,  or  the  grey  willows  waving,  and  tells  bim 
lo  be  quiet  1  At  last  the  poor  child  of  feeling  is  found  dead  in  llie  arms  of 
Wisdom,  from  causes  which  no  one  else  perceived — or  believed '.  Is  il  not 
often  so?"— ro(.  i.  pp.  248,  219. 

Not  80  many  notices  of  the  painter's  art  are  to  be  found 
amongthese  "Studies"  as  might  have  been  expected.  Among 
a  few  interesting  passages  relating  to  music,  there  is  a 
pleasant  flight  concerning  imaginative  composition,  (Vol,  I. 
pp.  137 — 9')j  in  which  Mrs.  Jameson,  tired  out  with  the 
monotonous  tinklings  of  the  sleigh-bell,  luxuriates  in  re- 
membrances of  Thalberg  and  Mendelssohn,  and  to  appease 
her  thirst  for  sweet  sounds,  conjures  up  fantaniaa  to  be 
based  upon  the  "  Aurora  "  and  the  "  Niobe,"  and  the  "  Lao- 
coon"  and  other  divinities  and  fables  of  classic  mythology. 
It  would  require  many  pages  of  close  and  not  ungrateful 
analysis  and  illustration,  to  determine  how  far  such  a  flight, 
exciting  though  it  be,  would,  if  followed,  conduct  the  artist  to 
a  perishable  air-castle — how  far  enable  him  to  return  to  a  lofty 
but  firm  spot  of  earth,  whereupon  some  permanent  fabric 
of  divine  proportions  might  be  built.  It  must  suffice,  at 
present,  to  remark,  that  we  are  inclined,  after  much  thought 
on  the  subject,  to  conceive  that  the  musician  is  invested  by 
Mrs.  Jameson's  enthusiasm  by  powers  almost  una\-ailable. 
Nor  are  we  the  less  disposed  to  regard  her  as  somewhat  vi- 
sionary in  her  plans  and  purposes,  upon  finding  her  shortly 
afterwards,  when  studying  Hofimann's  splendid  but  almost 
insane  rhapsody  upon  "  Don  Juan,"  exalting  it  to  the  import- 
ance of  "  one  of  the  wildest  but  most  beautiful  pieces  of  m/t- 
cism  she  has  ever  met  with."  Again,  she  surely  confounds 
the  worthy  with  the  unworthy,  when,  writing  of  Lorenzo  da 
Porta  (is  not  the  name  da  PorUe  f),  whom  she  met  with  at 
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New  York — the  identical  man  who  in  his  youth  had  sup- 
plied the  text  of  Mozart'a  operas, — she  himenta  over  the 
libretti  of  "Don  Juan"  and  "Figaro"  and  "Cosi  fan  tutte," 
as  unequalled  in  the  present  day ; — forgetting  the  infinitely 
more  dramatic  opera-books  of  "  Fidelio  "  and  "  Otello  "  and 
"  Iia  Sonnambula"  and  "  Norma,"— to  say  nothing  of  those 
which,  however  spoilt  by  the  mexqvinerie  of  couplets  in  place 
of  arte,  and  tirades  where  recitatives  should  be, — have  in 
France  supplied  brilliant  and  noble  inspirations  to  Auber  and 
Spontini  and  Meyerbeer. 

But  hteraturc  and  painting  and  music  must  not  wile  us 
into  forgetting  the  more  prominent  and  fresher  part  of  these 
volumes.  They  are  full  of  bright  pictures  of  scenery  and 
monucrs.  Mrs.  Jameson  arrived  at  Toronto  (which  name 
means,  in  Indian,  fir-trees  growing  out  of  the  water,)  at 
that  dreariest  time  of  the  northern  winter  before  the  frosta 
have  set  in  all  their  rigorous  beauty.  The  inhabitants,  too, 
were  as  negatively  chilling  as  the  weather — keeping  aloof 
from  her,  or  exchanging  with  her  formal  visits — how  dififeiv 
ent  in  their  ceremony  from  those  regretted  meetings  in  far- 
away German  houses,  where  art  and  sentiment  are  topics 
as  familiarly  bandied  about  as  the  last  election  in  a  country 
town,  or  the  newest  railroad  among  a  commercial  population, 
or  the  number  of  atmospheric  degrees  below  sero  among  the 
morning  groups  of  shivering  emigrnnts  newly  imi)orted  !  She 
could  look  from  the  window,  however,  at  the  sleighs  which 
glided  past :  some  of  those  bound  for  the  market  are  pic- 
turesque conveyances, 

"  A  large  pUlfonn  of  bnurds  h  raised  upon  runncn,  whli  n  few  upriglit 
]K>IoB  licid  tc^etlier  nt  top  liy  a  ropo:  llic  logs  of  auk,  piiip,  and  maple,  nre 
xlttn  tirnped  up  to  tlic  height  of  tix  or  seven  feel.  Uii  tlic  lummit  lie  a 
coui)lc  of  deer  frozen  ntifT,  their  Lugi:  antlers  prdjecliitg  in  a  nioit  picturctque 
fashion,  nuJ  on  these  ugniii  a  man  is  seated  with  a  blanket  round  liiin,  liit 
furred  cnji  draivii  down  upon  liia  eara,  and  his  scnrlct  woollen  comforter 
forming  a  fine  Lit  of  colour.  lie  guides  with  a  pole  liis  two  jiutient  oxen, 
the  clouds  of  rapoiir  eiirling  from  tlieir  nostrils  into  the  keen  frosty  air — 
the  whole  mnchine,  in  short,  as  wildly  piclnrcfijue  ns  the  ^ipe  wuggoni  in 
Italy,  though,  to  be  sure,  the  (unsocial ions  are  soniev.liat  dillerent." — I'ol.  i. 
p.  23. 

The  monotony  of  official  calls  woe,  ere  long,  pleasantly  va- 
ried by  a  visit  from  the  'Wlutc  Deer  ond  three  of  his  frienda 
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— B  party  of  Chippewaa  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake 
Huron  —  end  by  a  drive  over  the  snow  to  Niagara  in 
good-natured  Mr.  Campbell's  sleigh.  On  her  way  thither, 
Mrs.  Jameson  found  at  Oakville  the  Modes  de  Paris,  with  a 
portrait  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri  in  her  wedding-dress,  and 
"  Don  Juan,"  French  millinery,  and  the  poetry  and  passion 
of  Mcphistopheles  amid  the  savage  grandeur  of  the  nilder- 
ness !  Yet  more  startling  and  suggestive  contrast  is  the  fre- 
quent appearance  of  spirit-stores — the  centres  of  lawlessness 
and  crime — in  the  district  surrounding  the  Foils.  The  winter- 
drive  was  beguiled  by  many  dismal  and  ghastly  stories  be- 
longing to  the  scene. 

"  How  still  it  trai!  liow  calm,  how  vast  the  glittering  white  wade  and 
the  dnrk  purple  forcali!  Tlie  sun  ihotie  out,  and  l}io  iky  was  without  a 
cloud  ;  yet  wo  law  few  people,  ond  for  ninuy  miles  the  hiaiiiig  of  our  alcigh, 
a«  we  flew  nlong  upon  our  daxzling  path,  and  the  tinkling  of  itie  sleigh- 
belli,  were  the  only  sounds  we  heard.  When  wc  were  within  four  or  fire 
inilei  of  the  falla,  I  stopped  the  sleigh  from  lime  to  lime  to  listen  for  (he 
roar  of  the  cataracts,  but  the  atflte  of  the  atmosphere  was  not  favourable  for 
the  traDBmiuion  of  lound,  and  the  silence  was  unbroken. 

"  Mr.  A.,  who  is  a  mogiitralP,  pointed  out  to  me  a  lonely  house  by  the 
way-iide,  where,  on  a  dark  ttomiy  night  in  the  preceding  winter,  he  had 
surprised  and  arrested  a  gang  of  forgers  and  coiners ;  it  was  a  fearful  de- 
•cription.  For  some  time  rny  impatience  had  been  thus  beguiled — impa- 
tience and  suspense  much  like  those  of  a  child  at  a  theatre  before  the  curtain 
rises.  My  imagination  hud  been  lo  impressed  by  the  vast  height  of  the 
Falls,  that  I  was  constantly  looking  in  an  upward  direction,  when,  as  we 
CBine  to  the  bron'  of  a  hill,  my  companion  suddenly  checked  the  horses, 
and  exclaimed,  '  The  FdIU!  ' 

"  1  was  not,  for  an  instant,  aware  of  their  presence ;  we  were  yet  at  a 
distance,  and  looking  dnvin  upon  them  ;  and  I  saw  at  one  glance  a  flat  ex- 
tenwve  plain;  the  sun  having  withdrawn  its  beams  fur  the  moment,  there 
WM  neither  light,  nor  shade,  nor  colour.  In  the  midet  were  seen  the  two 
great  cataracts,  but  merely  as  a  feature  in  the  wild  lundscapD.  The  lound 
was  by  no  means  overpowering,  and  the  clouds  of  spray,  iihich  Fanny  Butler 
called  so  beautifully  the  'everlasting  incense  of  the  waters,'  now  condensed 
ere  they  rose  by  the  excessive  cold,  fell  round  the  base  of  the  cataracts  in 
fleecy  folds,  just  concealing  that  furious  enibraco  of  llic  waters  above  and 
the  waters  below.  All  the  asaociaCions  wliich  in  imagination  I  Imd  gathered 
round  the  scene,  itn  appalling  terrors,  its  soul-subduing  beauly,  power  and 
height,  and  velocity  and  immensity,  were  all  diminished  in  effect,  or  wholly 
]oat."— I'ol.  i.  pp.  Si-8G. 

We  canaot  recollect  another  traveller  honest  enough  to  re- 
cord the  disappointment,  which,  being  Belf-engenilered  by 
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immoderate  anticipation,  some  hundreds  must  have  felt  on 
viewing  this  man'el  of  the  western  world.     Even  a  summer 
sojourn  at  Niagara,  during  a  peculiarly  propitious  season, — 
that  is,  when  commercial   depression  kept  the  indigenous 
horde  of  smoking,  spitting,  gin-drinking  tourists  aloof  firom 
the  scene, — does  not  appear  to  have  exalted  "  The  Falls ''  in 
Mrs.  Jameson's  estimation.     She  had   leisure  and  interest 
to  study  and  to  make  notes  upon  Schiller's  Don  Carlos,  and 
to  visit  the  Buffalo  theatre,  where  a  gigantic  Juliet  and  a 
minikin  Romeo  went  through  Shakspeare's  love-tragedy  with 
less  applause  than  was  awarded  to  the  Nurse  and  Peter 
her  fan-bearer.     But  consolation  was  awaiting  our  authoress 
in  the  scenes   she  was  about  to  visit.     She  had  conceived 
the  plan  of  visiting  the  Red  Men  of  the  wilderness  in  their 
retreats,  a  feat  of  some  hazard,  for  (to  quote  her  own  words) 
she  was  to  journey,  unattended  ^^by  companion   or  man- 
^'  servant,  or  femme  de  chambrey  or  even  a  ^  little  foot-page,' 
"  to   give   notice   of  my  fate,   should   I  be   swamped  in  a 
^'  bog,  or  eaten  up  by  a  bear,  or  scalped  or  disposed  of  in 
*^  some  sti'ange  way.''     But,  as  if  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
French  proverb  cited,  five  lines  later,  by  herself,  '^  Ce  que 
femme  veut  Dieu  veut/'   one  part   of  her  difficulties  was 
smoothed  away,  almost  in  the  outset  of  her  journey,  by  her 
obtaining  a  casual  introduction  to  Mrs.  Mac-Murray,  other- 
wise O-ge-ne-bu-go-quay  (i.  e.  The  mdte  Rose),  the  Indian 
wife  of  the  missionary  at  the  Sault  St.  Marie.    This  lady's 
protection  and  introductions  to  other  members  of  her  own 
family  was  secured  in  a  few  moments,  and,  fortified  with 
these,  the   enterprising   summer-rambler   set  ofl*  alone  in  a 
Canadian  stage-coach, — exchanging  this  comfortless  convey- 
ance at  Hamilton  for  one  yet  more  uncouth,  "a  light  wagon, 
"  as  they  call  it,  a  sort  of  gig  perched  upon  a  wooden  tray, 
"  wherein  my  baggage  was  stowed."     The  first  halt  was  at 
Brandford,  a  settlement  taking  its  name  from  that  Indian 
chieftain  so  long  made  notorious  as  a  monster  of  savage  crime, 
in  Mr.  Campbell's  Gertrude  of  AVyoming*,  and  whom  Mr, 
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The  poet  indeed  tells  us,"  continues  Mrs.  Jameson,  "  in  his  Notes  to  Ger- 
trude of  Wyoming,  that  all  he  has  said  against  Brandt  must  be  considered  as  pure 
fiction,  for  that  lie  was  remarkable  for  hu  humanity,  and  not  even  present  at  the 
numacre,  but  the  name  stands  in  the  text  as  heretofore."    Wc  may  add  to  thii 
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Stone's  recent  biography  of  Thayendanegea  (Brandf  s  abori- 
ginal name]  has  taught  U9,  in  place  of  execrating,  to  admire 
Brandt,  as  ranking  in  civilization  and  humanity  far  higher 
than  the  majority  of  his  countrymen.  From  Brandtford  Mrs. 
Jameson  still  proceeded  westward,  being  cheered  near  Bland- 
ford  by  a  far-otf  reflection  of  her  favourite  objects  of  interest 
in  the  "  viena  of  Rome  and  Naples,  tazzi  and  marbles,  and 
"  sculpture  in  lava  or  alabaster,  miniature  copies  of  the  eter- 
"  nnl  Sibyl  and  Cenci,  Raffaellc's  Vatican,"  &c.,  &c.,  which 
she  discovered  in  the  forest>houae  of  Admiral  V .  Every- 
where too  did  Mrs.  Jameson  find  confirmation  strong  of  her 
own  preeonceivcd  theories  concerning  the  position  of  her  own 
sex.  In  no  previous  journey,  however,  had  she  encountered 
"  so  many  repining  and  discontented  women  as  in  Canada." 
May  not  the  fact  be  susceptible  of  double  interpretation  ? 

But "  1  liavc  observed,"  continues  our  a iithoresi  in  afollowinit  pag?,  "  tbnt 
realty  accomplished  women,  accustomed  to  jfhot  is  called  llic  beat  society, 
have  more  rcsouvccs  here,  and  manage  better,  than  some  women  who  have 
nu  pretensions  of  any  kind,  and  whose  claims  to  social  distinclion  could  not 
have  been  great  nnytvhere,  but  whom  1  found  lamenting  over  themselves, 
OS  if  they  had  been  so  many  ciilcd  princesses." — T'ot.  ii.p.  134. 

A  passage  from  a  subsequent  harping  on  the  same  string 
claims  entrance  here,  not  merely  as  illustrating  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  Mrs.  Jameson  "improves"  every  passing 
adventure  in  the  wilderness  lo  the  end  of  enforcing  her  own 
philosophies,  but  (taken  episodically]  for  its  intrinsic  applica- 
bility and  truth. 

"  In  women,  as  now  educated,  there  is  a  strength  of  local  habits  and  at- 
tachments, n  want  of  cheerful  sclf-dcpcndcncc,  a  cherished  physical  deli- 
cacy, a  weakness  of  temperament, — deemed,  and  falsely  deemed,  in  defer- 
ence to  the  pride  of  man,  essentinl  to  feminine  grace  and  refinement, — 
altogether  nnfilting  Ibem  fur  a  life  which  were  otherwise  delightful: — the 
active  out-of-door  life  iu  which  she  must  share  and  sympathise,  and  the  in- 
door occupations  which  in  England  are  considered  servile ;  for  a  woman 
who  cannot  perform  for  herself  and  others  all  household  ofRces,  has  no 
business  here.  But  when  I  hear  some  men  declare  that  they  cannot  en- 
dure to  see  women  eat,  and  others  speak  of  brilliant  health  and  strength  in 
young  girls  as  being  nidc  and  vulgnr,  with  various  notiona  of  the  same  kind 
too  grossly  absurd  and  penerted  even  for  ridicule,  I  cannot  wonder  at  any 

note  our  wann  recominendation  of  Mr.  Stone'*  book,  as  not  only  containing  in- 
teresting persooal  narrative,  but  alto  a  full  account  of  the  put  taken  by  the  In- 
diuia  in  tlie  American  war. 

VOL,  Vm. — «<>  XV.  J. 
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nonsensicfil  afTectations  I  meet  with  in  my  own  sex,  nor  do  otherwise  than 
pity  the  miatnkcs  and  deficiencies  of  those  who  are  brought  up  sagely  with 
the  one  end  and  aim — to  get  married.  As  you  always  used  to  say,  *  Let 
there  he  a  demand  for  a  better  article,  and  a  better  article  will  be  supplied.' 

'*  A  woman  blessed  with  good  health,  a  cheerful  spirit,  lai^er  sympathies, 
larger  capabilities  of  reflection  and  action,  some  knowledge  of  herself,  her 
own  nature,  and  the  common  lot  of  humanity,  with  a  plain  understanding, 
which  has  been  allowed  to  throw  itself  out  unwarped  by  sickly  fancies  and 
prejudices, — such  a  woman  would  be  as  happy  in  Canada  as  anywhere  in 
the  world.  A  weak,  frivolous,  half-educated,  or  ill-educated  woman  may 
be  as  miserable  in  the  heart  of  London  as  in  the  heart  of  the  forest ;  but 
there  her  deficiencies  are  not  so  injurious,  and  are  supplied  to  herself  and 
others  by  the  circumstances  and  advantages  around  her. 

*'  I  have  heard  (and  seen)  it  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  the  pur- 
pose— one  purpose  at  least — of  education  is  to  fit  us  for  the  circumstances 
in  which  we  are  likely  to  be  placed.  I  deny  it  absolutely.  Even  if 
it  could  be  exactly  known  (which  it  cannot)  what  those  circumstances 
may  be,  I  should  still  deny  it.  Education  has  a  far  higher  object.  I  re- 
member to  have  heard  of  some  Russian  prince  (was  it  not  Potemkin  T) 
who,  when  he  travelled,  was  preceded  by  a  gardener,  who  around  his 
nmi^uee  scattered  an  artificial  soil,  and  stuck  into  it  shrubs  and  bouquets 
of  flowers,  which,  while  assiduously  watered,  looked  pretty  for  twenty-four 
hours  perhaps,  then  withered  or  were  plucked  up.  \Vliat  shallow  barbarism 
to  take  pleasure  in  such  a  mockery  of  a  garden  I  Better  the  wilderness, 
better  the  waste  !  that  forest,  that  rock  yonder,  with  creeping  weeds  around 
it!  An  education  that  js  to  flt  us  for  circumstances,  seems  to  me  like  that 
Russian  garden.  No;  the  true  purpose  of  education  is  to  cherish  and  un- 
fold the  seed  of  immortality  already  sown  within  us ;  to  devclope,  to  their 
fullest  extent,  the  capacities  of  every  kind  with  which  the  God  who  made 
us  has  endowed  us.  Then  we  shall  be  fitted  for  all  circumstances,  or  know 
how  to  fit  circumstances  to  ourselves.  Fit  us  for  circumstances  !  Base  and 
mechanical !  AVhy  not  set  up  at  once  a  *  fabnque  (V education f*  and  edu- 
cate us  by  steam  ?  The  human  soul,  be  it  man's  or  woman's,  is  not,  I  sup- 
pose, an  empty  bottle,  into  which  you  shall  pour  and  crom  just  what  you 
like,  and  as  you  like ;  nor  a  plot  of  waste  soil,  in  which  you  shall  sow  what 
you  like ;  but  a  divine,  a  living  germ,  planted  by  an  almighty  hand,  which 
you  may  indeed  render  more  or  less  productive,  or  train  to  this  or  that  form 
— no  more.  And  when  you  have  taken  the  oak  sapling,  and  dwarfed  it, 
and  pnined  it,  and  twisted  it  into  an  ornament  for  the  jardiniere  in  your 
drawing-room,  much  you  have  gained  truly  ;  and  a  pretty  figure  your  spe- 
cimen is  like  to  make  in  the  broad  plain  and  under  the  free  air  of  heaven !" 
—  Vol.  il  pp.  153-157. 

If  "  repining  and  discontented  women^^  arc  found  to  be  far 
more  numerous  in  Canada  than  in  the  old  country,  our  won- 
der naturally  abates  at  finding  a  specimen  of  Uic  obsolete 
class  Misogynists  still  extant  there.    Such  a  one  was  Colonel 
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Talbot,  "the  big  chie^"  as  an  Indian  styled  him,  who  lived 
alone  in  his  glory  in  a  solitary  mansion  on  a  cliff  above  Lake 
Erie.  The  "Chancellor's  lady,"  however,  as  Mrs.  Jameson 
was  called,  undismayed  by  popular  report,  penetrated  into 
the  woman-hater's  fastnesses  (like  the  Matilda  of  Rossini's 
charming  opern).  The  journey  was  rough  and  fatiguing.  Till 
she  reached  London,  the  vehicles  oq  which  she  had  ridden 
possessed  the  dignity  of  springs.  Henceforward  this  was  to 
be  dispensed  with ;  but  the  humour  of  her  driver,  "  a  quiet 
"  demiire-Iooking  boy  of  sixteen,  with  a  round  straw  hat,  and  a 
"  fustian  jacket,"  beguiled  the  inequalities  of  the  path.  This 
boy's  father  had  been  a  gardener  to  Lord  Douglas ;  the  whole 
family  having  emigrated  in  consequence  of  hard  times.  They 
had  been  "  seized  by  the  cholera  when  on  shipboard  j  first  the 
"  boy's  mother  died,  then  his  little  sister,  only  nine  months 
"  old,"  and  many  others  of  the  emigrant  party,  until,  to  quote 
his  own  amusingly  cool  account,  "one  got  used  to  it:  it  wai 
"  nothing  but  splash,  splosh,  all  day  long — first  one,  then  an- 
"  other."  At  Bear  Hill  his  shrewd  talk  concerning  past  trials 
and  future  plans  of  money-getting  was  suspended,  while  Mra. 
Jameson  feasted  her  eyes  and  her  heart  on  the  view. 

"  I  stopped  the  liorici  and  looked  around,  and  on  evcrj  side,  far  and 
nenr,  cut,  veit,  north,  and  south,  it  niu  all  forest — a  boundleii  sea  of  forcit, 
within  whose  Icnf^  reeeuet  lay  Iiiddcn  ai  infinite  a  variety  of  life  and  move- 
meat  ob  within  the  depth  of  the  oci;aa  ;  and  it  reposed  in  the  noontide  lo 
■till  and  lo  vast !  litre  the  bright  simBliine  rested  on  it  in  flood*  of  poldea 
Vtght ;  lAere  cloud-shftdows  sped  over  its  bosom,  jml  like  the  cflbcta  I  re- 
member to  have  seen  on  the  Atlantic ;  and  here  end  there  rose  wreaths  of 
vhite  smoke  from  the  new  clearings,  which  collected  intolilllc  silver  clouds, 
and  hung  raspctided  in  tlie  quiet  air. 

"I  gaied  and  meditated,  till,  by  a  process  like  thai  of  the  Arabian  sorcerer 
of  old,  the  present  fell  like  a  film  from  niy  cyca  :  (be  future  was  before  me, 
with  it*  towns  and  cities,  fields  of  waving  grain,  green  lawns  and  villas,  and 
churches  and  temples  turret-crowned  j  and  meadows  tracked  by  the  frequent 
footpath;  and  railroads,  with  trains  of  rich  merchandise  steaming  along: — 
fur  alt  this  u>ill  be  !  Will  be?  //  ii  already  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  hatli 
ordained  it,  and  for  whom  there  is  no  past  nor  fulnrc :  tliongh  I  cannot  be- 
hold it  with  my  bodily  vision,  even  woui  it  is.'— JW.  i\.  pp.  171,  172. 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  the  lady  arrived  at  the 
hospitable  mansion  of  "  the  formidable  colonel."     Her  ac- 
count of  the  whole  settlement  la  one  of  the  most  interesting 
pusagea  in  her  Summer  BamUes.    Her  next  journey  wm 
l2 
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from  Port  Talbot  to  Chatham^  on  the  river  Thames,  whence 
it  was  her  intention  to  cross  Lake  St.  Clair  to  Detroit,  and 
there  take  her  chance  of  a  vessel  going  up  Lake  Huron  to 
Michillinachinac.  The  inconveniences  of  travelling  increased 
as  she  advanced ;  but  the  bodily  fatigue  appertmning  to  the 
corduroy  roads,  and  the  weight  laid  upon  the  spirits  by  the 
excessive  loneliness  of  the  primeval  forests  through  which 
only  a  rough  track  has  been  cleft,  in  place  of  deadening,  ap- 
pear oidy  to  have  brightened  Mrs.  Jameson's  powers  of  pictu- 
resque observation,  and  her  disposition  to  study  the  inner  life 
as  well  as  the  outward  features  of  all  she  saw, — to  take  into 
her  own  heart,  as  it  were,  "  the  spirit  of  the  woods/'  It  is 
this  blending  of  thought — earnest  and  sincere  even  when  it 
wanders  wild — m  ith  graphic  power,  which  distinguishes  her 
from  other  lady  travellers  with  whom  wc  have  recently  dealt, 
from  the  Mrs.  Trollopes  and  the  Miss  Pardoes — the  false  and 
the  flippant, — who  return  from  foreign  parts  yet  more  self- 
complacent  in  their  ignorance  than  when  they  left  their  own 
firesides.  Many  of  Mrs.  Jameson's  descriptions  of  scenery 
remind  us  of  those  in  Mary  AVolstonecraft's  ^  Letters  from 
Norway;'  there  is  a  pensive  mellowness  of  colouring  in  both, 
which  recalls  to  us  the  tone  of  certain  leafy  forest-landscapes, 
by  Gaspar  Poussin,  where  a  chastened  sadness  and  splendour 
brood  over  pellucid  skies  and  silent  waters.  But  our  con- 
temporary is  a  more  thorough  mistress  of  her  art  than  was 
her  j)redecessor.  The  figures  of  the  French  Canadian,  the 
hard-toiling  emigrant,  the  red  man  of  the  forest,  who  move 
through  her  landscapes,  giving  them  life,  if  not  cheerfulness, 
arc  vividly  touched.  The  following  passages  are  only  a  fair 
specimen  of  her  powers.  In  pursuance  of  her  Indian  plans, 
Mrs.  Jameson  had  taken  steamer  for  Mackinaw. 

"Tlic  next  morning,  at  earliest  dawn,  I  waa  wakened  by  an  unusual 
noise  and  movement  on  board,  and  putting  out  my  head  to  inquire  tbe 
cause,  wa3  informed  that  we  were  arrived  at  tbe  island  of  Mackinaw,  and 
tbat  tbe  captain  being  most  anxious  to  proceed  on  bis  voyage,  only  balf  an 
hour  was  allowed  to  mnke  all  my  arrangements,  take  out  my  luggage,  and 
so  fortb.  ]  dressed  in  all  baste  and  ran  up  to  tbe  deck,  and  tbere  a  scene 
burst  at  once  on  my  enchanted  gaze,  such  us  I  never  bad  imagined,  such  as 
I  wish  I  could  place  before  you  in  words, — but  I  despair,  unless  words  were 
of  light  and  lustrous  hues,  and  brcathhig  music.  However,  here  is  tbe 
picture  oa  well  as  I  can  paint  it.    Wo  were  lying  in  a  tiny  bay,  crescent- 
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ihap«d,  of  which  the  two  horrid  ot  extreniitiei  were  formed  by  long  narrow 
pTumontorics  projecting  into  the  lake.  On  the  enst,  the  whole  iky  woi 
fluslicil  with  a  deep  amber  glow,  fleckered  with  EoftcBl  shades  of  rosc-coloui 
—  the  same  intense  splendour  being-  reflcclDd  in  the  lake;  and  iijion  the 
extremity  of  the  point,  between  (he  glory  above  and  the  glory  below,  stood 
tiie  little  Missionary  cinirch,  its  light  spire  and  belfry  defined  againxt  the 
■hy.  On  llie  opposite  side  of  tlie  heavens  hung  the  mooji,  waxing  paler  and 
paler,  and  melting  away,  as  it  seemed,  before  the  splendour  of  the  rising 
day.  Immediately  in  front  rose  the  abrupt  and  picturesque  heights  of  the 
island,  robed  in  richest  foliage,  and  crowned  by  the  lines  of  the  little  for- 
tress, snow-white,  and  gleaming  in  the  morning  light.  At  the  base  of  these 
cli^  all  along  the  shore,  immediately  on  the  edge  of  the  lake,  which,  trant- 
parent  and  iiurufllcii,  reflected  every  form  as  in  a  mirror,  an  encampment 
of  Indian  wigwams  extended  far  as  my  eye  coiild  rcaeh  on  either  side. 
Even  while  I  Inoked,  the  inmates  were  beginning  to  bestir  themselves,  end 
dusky  figiirea  were  seen  emerging  into  sight  from  their  picturesque  dormi- 
tories, and  stood  gazing  on  us  with  folded  arms,  or  were  busied  about  tlicir 
cBuoes,  of  which  some  hundreds  lay  along  llic  beech. 

"  lliere  was  not  a  breath  of  air ;  and  while  heaven  and  earth  were  glow- 
ing with  light,  and  colour,  and  life,  ati  elysian  stillness,  a  delicious  bidmy 
serenity,  wrapt  and  interfused  the  whole." — Vvl.  iii.  pp.  23-25. 

Here,  while  wandering  along  the  shore,  till  she  could  in- 
troduce herself  to  the  American  agent,  Mr.  Schoolcraft, 
brother-in-hiw  to  her  new  Indian  friend,  Mrs.  Mac-Murray, 
Mrs.  Jameson  made  her  lirst  acquaintance  with  on  Indian 
settlement. 

"  1  remember  1  came  upon  a  family  group,  consisting  of  a  flnc  tall  young 
man  and  two  aqunivs ;  one  bad  a  child  swaddled  in  one  of  their  curious  bark 
cradica,  which  she  composedly  hung  up  against  the  side  of  the  wigwam. 
I'hey  were  then  busied  luutiching  a  canoe,  and  in  a  moment  it  was  dancing 
upon  the  rippling  waves ;  one  woman  guided  the  canoe,  (he  other  paddled ; 
the  young  man  slood  in  the  prow  in  a  striking  and  graceful  attitude,  poising 
his  lisb-apear  in  bis  hand.  When  they  were  nbout  a  lumdred  yards  from 
tho  abore,  suddenly  I  saw  the  iiih-spenr  darted  down  into  the  water,  and 
disappear  beneath  il ;  as  it  ijirang  uji  again  to  the  surface,  it  was  rapidly 
(cized,  and  a  large  liah  was  sticking  to  tiie  prongs;  the  same  process  was 
repeated  with  unerring  success,  and  then  the  canoe  was  paddled  bock  to 
the  laud.  The  young  man  flung  his  spear  into  the  bottom  of  the  canoe, 
and,  drawing  his  blanket  round  him,  leapt  on  shore,  and  lounged  away 
without  troubling  himself  farther ;  the  women  drew  up  the  canoe,  kindled  n 
tire,  and  suspended  the  fish  over  it,  tu  be  cuoked  a  la  mode  laditniie. 

"  Tlicre  was  another  group  which  amused  me  exceedingly :  it  wai  a 
lai^c  family,  and,  compared  with  some  others,  they  were  certainly  peoplu 
of  distinction  and  substance,  rich  in  beads,  blankets,  and  brass  kettles,  with 
■all  tilings  handsome  about  them;'  they  bad  two  wigwams  and  two 
<xa<m."—y<a.  m.  pp.  30-31. 
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"  Tlie  fuuily  I  hare  mentioned  were  preparing  to  embark,  and  were  di*- 
mantling  their  vigwanii  and  ]iackitig  up  (heir  goodi,  not  at  all  diKompMed 
by  my  vicinity,  db  I  snt  on  a  bank  watching  the  whole  process  with  no  little 
intereit.  The  moat  striking  pcrauiiagc  in  thia  group  waa  a  very  old  man, 
seated  on  a  log  of  wood,  elosc  upon  the  cilge  of  the  water;  iiis  head  waa 
quite  bald,  excepting  a  fen:  gray  liaiis  wliich  were  gathered  in  a  tuft  at  the 
lop,  nnd  dceumtfKl  willi  a  single  Teatlicr — I  think  an  eagle's  featlicr;  his 
binnket  or  ecarlct  clotli  was  so  arranged  ax  lo  fall  round  his  limbs  in  grace- 
ful  folds,  leaving  his  cheiit  and  eliouldcrs  exposed;  he  held  a  green  umbrella 
over  his  head,  (a  gitl  or  purchase  from  some  white  trader,)  and  in  the  other 
liand  n  long  pipe — and  be  snioked  awuy,  never  Mining,  nor  lakuig  the 
sllghteHt  interest  in  anything  which  na*  going  on.  Tlicn  there  were  two 
fine  young  men,  and  three  women,  one  old  and  liidcoiis,  willi  malted  grix- 
Kled  hair,  the  youngest  really  a  beautiful  girl  about  fifteen.  There  wore 
uliu  three  children  i  the  eldest  hod  ou  a  cotton  shirt,  the  brenst  of  whieh 
was  covered  with  silver  ornaments.  The  men  were  cxomining  the  canoes, 
nnd  preporing  Id  luuneh  (bem ;  the  women  were  taking  down  their  wig- 
wams; and  ns  (bey  uncovered  ihem,  I  bad  nn  opjiortunity  of  observing  the 
whole  interior  economy  of  their  dwellings. 

"  Ttie  ground  within  was  spread  over  with  mu(s,  Iwo  or  Ibtee  deep,  and 
skins  and  blunkcls,  so  as  to  tvna  a  general  couch  ;  then  all  around  tlic  in- 
ternal circle  of  the  wigwam  were  ranged  (heir  goode  and  chattels  in  very 
tidy  order.  I  observed  wooden  rbcatn,  of  European  make,  bags  of  woven 
grass,  baskets  and  cases  of  birch  bark  (called  moUKki),  also  brass  kettles, 
jians,  and,  to  my  sur|)ri3e,  a  large  cofTce-pot  of  queen's  melal. 

"  When  all  was  arranged,  and  the  canoes  nlloal,  the  poles  of  (be  wigwama 
were  lirKt  placed  at  llie  bottom,  then  the  niiits  nnd  bniidlcs,  which  sen'cd 
apparently  to  sit  on,  and  the  kcliU's  nnd  chests  were  stowed  in  the  middle ; 
llie  old  ninn  was  assisted  by  ihc  olbcrn  into  ilic  largest  canoe ;  women,  chil- 
dren, and  dogs  followed ;  the  yoimg  men  stood  in  the  stern  with  their  pad- 
dles as  Ntcersmen ;  the  women  aud  \xiyt  squatted  down,  each  with  n  ]iaddlu ; 
—with  all  this  weight,  the  elegant  bnoyaiit  little  canoes  scarcely  sank  an 
inch  deejier  iii  (he  water— and  in  this  guise  away  (hey  glided  with  sur- 
jnising  swiAnesa  over  the  sparkling  waves,  directing  their  eountc  eastwards 
for  the  Munl(oolin  islands,  where  I  hope  to  sou  them  again.  The  wbolo 
process  of  preparation  and  euiburkation  did  not  occupy  an  hour." — Ibi4. 
pp.  32—35. 

Mrs.  Jameson  lingers  over  the  dcHcriptiou  of  Mackinaw, 
and  of  kind  Mrs.  Sehoolcraft,  with  the  affection  of  ancient 
intimacy.  She  ]u'cseiitly  iniiile  herself  at  home  among  all  the 
wild  1)60^)10  of  the  settlement,  whether  Chii»iie\vas,  or  Otta- 
was,  or  Pottowottomies  (the  last  tlic  dandies  of  the  wilder- 
ness) ;  and  when,  after  a  sojourn  of  some  length,  she  was 
forwarded  by  the  Schoolcrjfts  to  their  more  primitive  ab- 
original relations  at  the  Suiilt  St.  Marie,  she  liad  gathered 
u\>  a  store  of  Indian  traditions  for  her  jouriial,^of  Indian 
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philoBophies  to  conSnn  her  in  her  favourite  notion  of  the  de- 
graded state  and  false  position  of  the  civilized  women  in  Eu- 
rope,— of  Indian  phrases  for  travelling  use, — and  of  Indian 
habits  such  as  made  her  think  a  rock  bed  and  a  heather  pillow, 
an  impromptu  breakfast  of  roasted  tish  on  some  headland, 
where  her  canoe  ran  ashore  that  its  inmates  might  feast,  an 
impromptu  bath  in  some  creek  of  the  lakes  curtained  with 
trees, — not  hardships,  but  positive  enjoyments ;  or,  at  least, 
passages  to  be  remembered  and  recounted  as  such.  She  re- 
ceived an  Indian  name, — Ogima-quaj,  the  white  or  fair  Eng- 
lish chietlainess.  An  Indian  dance  was  especially  got  up  for 
her  entertainment  at  Mackinaw.  At  the  Sault  St.  Marie  she 
was  again  adopted  into  an  Indian  &mily,  by  Mrs.  Johnston, 
Mrs.  Schoolcraft's  mother,  daughter  of  Waub  Ojeeb  (the 
white  fisher).  She  dared  too,— and  this  was  the  crown  of  her 
popularity,' — what  no  EngUsh  woman  ever  dared  before, — a 
canoe  flight  down  the  rapids  of  St.  Marie. 

"  The  canoe  being  ready,  I  went  to  the  upper  end  of  ihe  portage,  and  wo 
launched  into  the  river.  It  was  a  small  Ushing  canoe  about  ten  feet  long, 
quite  new,  and  light  and  elegant  and  buoyant  as  a  bird  on  thu  watcri.  I 
reclined  on  a  mat  at  the  bottom,  Indian  fashion,  (there  arc  no  seats  in  a 
genuine  Indian  canoe ;)  in  a  minute  we  were  within  the  verge  of  the  rapida, 
and  down  we  went  with  a  uhirl  and  a  aplosh! — the  white  surge  leaping 
around  me — over  me.  The  Indian  with  astonialiing  dexterity  kept  the  head 
of  (lie  canoe  to  tlic  breakers,  and  sumebow  or  other  wc  danced  through 
tUem.  I  could  see,  as  I  looked  over  the  edge  of  the  canoe,  that  the  passage 
between  the  rocks  was  sometime!  not  more  than  two  feet  in  widtJi,  and  we 
had  to  turn  sharp  angles^a  touch  of  which  would  have  sent  ils  to  destiuc- 
tiuii :  all  tliis  I  could  sec  through  the  transparent  eddying  waters,  hut  I  can 
truly  say  I  had  not  even  a  momentary  sensation  of  fear,  but  rather  of  giddy, 
hreathleu,  delicious  excitement.  I  could  even  admire  the  beautiful  atti- 
tude of  a  lishcr,  past  whom  we  awcpt  as  wc  came  to  the  bottom.  The  whole 
affair,  from  the  moment  I  entered  the  canoG  till  I  reached  the  landing- 
placo,  (Kcupied  seven  minutes,  and  the  distance  is  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile."— Vol.  iii.  pp.  198,  IQif. 

But  perhaps  Mrs.  Jameson's  most  romantic  adventure  was 
the  one  which  subsequently  befel  her  on  her  return  voyage 
down  Lake  Huron : 

"  Just  after  smiset,  we  reached  one  of  the  most  enchanting  of  these  en- 
chanting or  cncliunted  isles.  It  rose  sloping  from  llie  shore,  in  successive 
ledges  of  picturesque  rocka,  all  fringed  with  trees  and  bushes,  and  clothed 
iB  Duny  ^acet  witli  a  species  of  gray  Ucben,  nearly  s  foot  deep.    With  a 
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sort  of  luiiicipalivc  wisdom  (like  tliat  of  a  pig  in  a  slorm)  I  gatliercil  n  qnnn- 
tity  uf  this  liL-hcn  fur  our  bed,  and  sprcud  it  under  tlic  mats ;  fur,  In  fciir  of 
tlic  ruttlc-Riinkoa  and  othrr  creeping  tliinj^,  wo  liiu)  [litchcn)  nur  rcating- 
{ihcc  DTI  (he  nuked  rock.  The  men  hod  bttilt  np  the  lire  in  a  sheltered 
place  hcloir,  and  did  not  perceive  that  a  Bteiii  of  a  blasted  pine,  about 
twenty  fi'ct  in  length,  had  fallen  Bcrona  the  recess ;  it  cnuglit  iho  finme. 
This  at  first  delighted  iii  and  the  men  too  ;  but  suuii  it  cainmuiiicuted  to 
aiiutlicr  tree  ugahist  which  it  was  leaning,  and  they  blazed  awny  together  in 
a  column  of  flame.  W'c  began  to  fear  that  it  might  comiinmioHtc  to  tho 
dried  moss  and  the  hushes,  and  cause  a  general  coiifliigration ;  the  men  pre- 
vented this,  however,  by  clearing  a  space  around  them.  The  waves,  the 
trees  and  bushes  oud  fantastic  rocks,  and  the  figures  and  faces  of  the  men, 
caught  the  brilliant  light  as  it  flashed  upon  them  with  a  fitful  glare — the 
rest  being  lost  in  deepest  shadow.  Wildly  magnificent  it  was !  beyond  all 
expression  heantifid  and  awful  too! — the  night,  the  solilucii',  the  dark  wel- 
tering waters,  the  blaze  which  put  out  the  mild  stars  which  Just  before  liiid 
looked  down  upon  us  in  (heir  tender  radiance! — I  never  beheld  such  a 
scene.  By  the  light  of  (his  gigantic  torch  we  Bup)>ed  and  prepared  our 
beds.  As  I  lay  down  to  rest,  and  closed  my  eyes  on  the  fl-imc  which  shons 
through  our  tent  curtain,  1  thought  (hat  perhaps  the  whid  might  change  iu 
the  night,  and  (he  flukes  and  sparks  be  carried  over  to  us,  and  lo  (he  hcdi 
of  lichen,  dry  and  iiillamniublc  as  tiiidcr;  hut  fatigue  had  subdued  tnc  so 
utterly,  that  even  this  apprehension  could  nut  keep  me  awake.  I  pressed 
my  hands  on  my  eyes,  breathed  my  jirayer,  and  slept  in  peace. 

"The  burning  trees  were  still  smouldering;  daylight  was  just  creeping 
up  the  sky,  and  some  few  stars  yet  out,  when  we  bestirred  ourselves,  and 
in  a  very  few  minutes  we  were  again  afloat :  wo  were  now  steering  towanU 
the  south-oust,  where  the  Great  Mnnitoolin  Island  was  dimly  discerned. 
There  was  a  deep  slumbrous  calm  all  around,  an  if  nature  had  not  yet  awoke 
from  her  night's  rest;  then  the  atmusplicrc  began  to  kindle  with  gradual 
light;  it  grew  brighter  and  brighter:  towards  the  east,  the  lake  and  sky 
were  uilcnningtiiig  in  radiance  ;  and  llien,  just  there,  where  tlicy  seemed 
flowing  and  glowing  togi'tlier  like  n  bulh  of  firt',  we  saw  what  seemed  to 
ui  the  huge  hlack  hull  of  a  vessel,  with  masts  and  spnra  rising  against  tho 
■ky— but  wo  knew  not  wlia!  lo  think  or  to  believe !  As  wc  kept  on  rowing  in 
that  direction,  it  grew  more  distinct,  hut  lessened  in  size  :  it  proved  to  be  a 
great  heavy-built  schooner,  painted  black,  which  wai  S"'"g  "P  "">  liku 
against  wind  and  current.  One  man  was  ataiiding  in  lier  Imws  with  an  im- 
mense oar,  which  he  slowly  pulled,  walking  backwards  and  forwards ;  but 
vain  seemed  all  his  toil,  fur  still  (lie  vessel  lay  like  tt  black  log,  and  moved 
not ;  we  rowed  up  to  the  side  and  huiled  htm — '  AVIiat  news  ? ' 

"  And  the  answer  was  that  William  tlie  rourtb  was  dead,  and  that  Queen 
Vielovia  reigned  in  his  place '.  Wc  sat  silent,  looking  at  each  other,  and 
even  in  that  very  moment  the  orb  of  (lie  :iun  rose  out  of  the  lake,  and 
poured  its  beams  full  in  our  d;ii7led  eyes."— To/,  iii.  pp.  257—20]. 

The  sequel  to  this  was  the  grand  council  at  Monitoolin 
Island,  at  which  also  our  enterprising  authoresB  aasisted,  aad 
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which  brings  her '  Summer  Ramhle '  to  a  triumphant  and  inter- 
esting termination.  In  closing  these  slight  notices,  wc  have  to 
warn  our  readers  that,  in  addition  to  our  forbearance  from  all 
further  arguments  concerning  the  social  condition  of  women, 
all  the  matters  on  which  Mrs.  Jameson  has  touched  con- 
cerning Canadian  politics  and  statistics  have  been  passed 
over  by  us  without  notice.  The  amount  of  the  information, 
indeed,  communicated  by  her  is  necessarily  small.  The 
"Chancellor's  lady"  could  hardly,  without  serious  failure  in 
good  taste  or  decided  breach  of  confidence,  have  discussed 
the  administration  of  colonial  government;  while  her  official 
position  must  have  placed  barriers  of  suspicion  and  formality 
between  herself  and  a  people,  among  whom  the  sparks  of  re- 
bellion, however  soon  to  break  out,  were  as  yet  merely  smoul- 
dering. For,  it  must  be  added, — in  answer  to  some  who  have 
accused  our  authoress  of  withholding  from  the  public  the  in- 
formation it  had  a  right  to  expect  at  her  hands, — Mrs.  Jame- 
son left  Toronto  some  time  before  the  first  insurrection. 
From  other  sources,  then,  have  wc  looked  for  information 
concerning  these  stem  and  momentous  topics ;  and  they  are 
more  fully  discussed  by  us  in  another  place.  But  even  at 
this  time  of  excitement  there  yet  exists  a  remnant  of  the 
public,  whose  members  will  be  glad  to  turn  from  the  ha- 
rangues of  Lord  Durham  and  the  plots  of  Wolfred  Nelson, 
to  rest  their  minds  upon  contemplating  the  relics  of  abori- 
ginal society,  and  the  scenery  of  lake  and  forest  and  moun- 
tain, of  a  grandeur  and  antiquity  and  extent  before  which  all 
human  strivings  and  aspirations  are  rebuked  into  nothing- 
ness. It  is  for  such  readers  that  we  have  written,  and  to  their 
best  graces  do  we  sincerely  commend  this  last  and  most  vari- 
ously amusing  work  of  an  eloquent  and  graceful  authoress. 
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Article  VI. 

Sketches  of  the  Relations  suhsiating  between  the  British  Go- 
vernment of  India  and  the  different  Native  States.  By 
J.  Sutherland,  Captain  3rd  Regiment  Bombay  Light 
Cavalry.   8vo.   Calcutta:  1833, 

At  a  time  when  India,  by  the  late  unlooked-for  military  move- 
ment towards  her  north-west  frontier,  has  become  an  object 
of  general  interest  and  anxiety,  and  when  every  kind  of  in- 
formation calculated  to  throw  light  on  her  political  condition, 
resources,  or  attachment  to  the  British  cause  is  eagerly  sought 
for,  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  a  pamphlet 
which  contains,  up  to  the  date  of  its  publication,  the  amplest 
information  that  we  could  desire  upon  political  matters,  and 
the  nature  of  the  system  of  interference  of  the  Company's  go- 
vernment with  the  native  states.  Since  then,  the  relations  of 
the  government  have  but  httle  altered,  if  at  all ;  and  from  our 
personal  knowledge  we  hope  to  be  able  to  supply  any  changes 
which  have  occurred,  so  far  as  they  have  been  brought  under 
public  obsen^ation.  We  arc  not  aware  that  new  treaties  have 
been  entered  into  ^ith  any  of  the  native  states ;  and  if  any 
such  have  been  concluded,  it  is  most  probable  that  they  are 
not  materially  different  to  their  predecessors. 

The  work  before  us  is  by  Major  Sutherland,  now  Resident  at 
the  court  of  Sindia,  and  we  are  disposed  to  place  implicit  faith 
in  the  statements  of  his  publication  (particularly  in  those  por- 
tions of  it  which  relate  to  the  treaties  of  the  Company's  go- 
vernment, and  to  its  political  conduct,  never  before  so  entirely 
and  unreservedly  laid  open),  because  it  was  compiled  by  him 
from  government  records,  and  his  remarks  are  the  result  of 
])crsoual  obsenation.  We  believe  indeed  that  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  after  the  book  was  printed,  did  not  quite  relish 
this  general  expose,  and  bought  up  the  edition,  a  very  hmited 
one,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  copies  to  such  of  its  ser- 
vants as  required  a  ready  book  of  reference  and  authority  in 
political  questions.  Major  Sutherland  has  risen  by  his  own 
talents  and  exertions  through  progressive  situations,  in  which 
his  services  have  been  justly  acknowledged.  As  an  ensign  in 
the  Bombay  army  he  made  himself*  known  as  a  good  and 
brave  soldier  in  the  early  part  of  the  Mahratta  war.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  drafled  into  the  cavalry ;  and  when  English 
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officers  were  required  to  assist  in  disciplining  the  Nizam's  con- 
tingent of  cavalry,  he  was  one  of  those  selected  for  the  purpose. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  to  em- 
ployment in  the  civil  administration  of  the  country ;  and  coa- 
siderable  districts  were  allotted  to  him,  where  his  name  ta 
still  held  in  much  respect.  On  the  death  of  Major  Davies 
he  succeeded  to  the  general  command  of  the  Nizam's  cavalry, 
and  afterwards  acted  as  secretary  to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
while  he  was  acting  governor-general  of  India.  During  this 
period  he  had  access  to  the  whole  of  the  political  documents 
in  the  possession  of  go^'cmment,  and  compiled  the  work  now 
before  us.  He  accompanied  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  to  Agra, 
on  his  appointment  to  the  governorship  of  the  western  pro- 
vinces, and  there  intimately  observed  the  working  of  the  po- 
litical system  in  It-ajpootana;  and  the  residency  of  Gualior 
faUing  vacant  while  he  was  at  Agra,  he  was  appointed  to  it  by 
Lord  William  Bcntinck.  Considering  therefore  the  situa- 
tions into  which  Major  Sutherland  has  been  thrown,  his  re- 
spectable talents,  habits  of  observation,  and  knowledge  of 
the  native  character,  we  are  inclined  to  give  considerable 
weight  to  his  opinions,  as  founded  upon  actual  experience ; 
and  we  are  happy  to  be  the  means  of  bringing  a  work,  which 
deseri'es  not  to  be  forgotten,  before  the  English  public. 

The  political  relations  of  the  East  India  Company  are  of 
three  kinds.  First,  the  foreign  relations  with  Cabool,  Sennaa 
and  other  Arab  tribes,  Siam  and  Achecn.  Secondly, those  with 
Ava,  Nipal,  Lahore  and  Sinde,  on  the  external  frontier  of  India. 
Thirdly,  the  relations  with  the  internal  states  which  have  re- 
linquished political  relations  with  one  another:  these  may  be 
divided,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaties  with  them,  into 
six  great  classes. 

First  Class. — Treaties  offensive  and  defensive ;  giving  the 
states  a  right  to  claim  protection,  external  and  internal, 
from  the  Company's  government ;  and  a  right  on  its  part  to 
interfere  in  their  internal  affairs. 

Area  of  lerritor]'  in  xjuatc  milct. 

1.  Oudc 23,9S2 

2.  Mysore 27,099 

3.  Berar 56,733 

i.  Travoncore 4,573 

B.  Cochin 1,£W7- 
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Second  Class.— Treaties  offensive  and  defensive;  ^ving 
the  states  a  right  to  claim  protection,  external  and  internal, 
from  the  Company's  government,  and  the  aid  of  its  troops  to 
realize  their  just  dues  from  their  subjects;  but  giving  no  right 
to  the  Company's  government  to  interfere  in  their  internal 
affairs. 

1.  Mydcrabad 88,887 

2.  Baroda 5.523    ' 

3.  Kuttywnr 19,424. 

Third  Class. — Treaties  offensive  and  defensive  with  states 
tributary  to,  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of,  and  promising 
co-operation  with  the  Compauj''s  government,  but  supreme 
rulers  in  their  own  territory ;  giving  consequently  no  right  of 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Company's  government. 

14.  Dhar 1,465 

15.  Dholpoor  Barcc     .    .     1,625 
IC.  Rcwoh 10,310 

17.  DhuUen  -v 

18.  Jhanscc    I    .     .     .    .  lC,]73 

19.  Tcchcc    J 

20.  Sawiint  wareo   .     .    .       934 

21.  Boondec 2,291 

S3.  Uikancir 1S,0IJ9 

23.  Jcasulniccr    ....     9,779 

24.  Ulwar 3,234 

25.  KUhcngurh  ....       724. 


1.  Indorc 4,245 

2.  Oodcypoor    ....  11,784 

3.  Jcypoor 13,426 

4.  Joudpoor 34,131 

5.  Kota 4,388 

6.  Bonewara 1,440 

7.  Purtab  Gurh.     .     .     .     1,457 

8.  Doongurpore     .    .     .    2,004 

9.  Kcrowlce 1,878 

10.  Scrowpc 3,024 

11.  Bhurtpoor    ....     1,945 

12.  Bhopnl 6,772 

13.  Cutch 7.395 

Fotirlh  Class. — Treaties  of  guarantee  and  protection,  with 
subordinate  co-operation,  and  supremacy  in  their  own  terri- 
tory. Arrn. 

1.  Tnnk  (AmocrKhan) 1,103 

2.  Scroiigc 262 

3.  Noembhera S69 

4.  I'utteala  -i 

S-  •^^J'"'  I     .     .    .     .     10,602. 

0.  Daba  f 

7.  JheenU  other  Sikh  slates    J 

F\fih  Class. — ^Treaty  of  amity  and  friendship. 

Gualior 32,944. 
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^xtk  Class. — ^Treaties  of  protection,  giving  a  right  to  Bri- 
tish government  to  control  internal  affiiirs. 

1.  Satam 7,M3 

2.  Kolapoor 3,184 

3.  Delhi 3,184. 

Total  area  of  the  above  states     .     .     449,845  sq.  miles. 
Total  area  of  the  British  possessions    626,745        do. 

Total  area  of  India 1,076,590       do. 

Extent  of  land  frontier 3622  miles. 

The  above  analysis  gives  the  number  of  the  states  with  which 
the  East  India  Company  has  treaties,  and  the  area  in  square 
miles  will  at  once  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  their  relative 
power  and  importance.  It  will  be  impossible  for  us,  within 
our  present  limits,  to  notice  every  state  even  of  the  interior  of 
India;  but  we  shall  not  omit  any  which,  from  their  influence 
in  the  country,  or  connexion  with  the  Company's  government, 
may  possess  interest  for  the  general  reailcr.  We  purpose  to 
pass  in  review  the  internal  states  of  India  within  the  British 
frontier,  which  have  relinquished  political  relations  with  each 
other.  These  are  subdivided  into  six  classes^  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  treaties  made  with  them. 

First  Class  of  Treaties, — Offensive  and  defensive  right 

of  protection  from  the  Company's  government ;   right  of 

Company's  government  to  interference  in  internal  affairs. 

I.  OuDE. — The  Company's  first  treaty  with  Oude  is  that  of 

17G8;  by  this  the  Wuzeer  agreed  not  to  maintain  more  than 

35,000  troops,  10,000  of  whom  were  to  be  disciplined. 

The  second  was  signed  in  1773-  If  the  Wuzeer  paid  fifty 
hkh  of  rupees,  the  Company's  government  agreed  to  give  him 
certain  districts  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  king  of 
Delhi.  He  was  also  to  support  a  contingent  brigade,  con- 
eisting  of  two  battalions  of  European  infantrj',  and  six  of 
native,  artillery,  &c. 

The  third,  in  1775.  The  Company's  government  under- 
takes to  defend  the  Oude  territory,  and  the  Wuzeer  cedes 
certain  districts  on  this  account. 

Thefourth,  in  1781,  By  which  the  troops  left  in  Oude  are 
mited  m  aumber. 
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The  fifth,  in  1787.  The  Marquis  Comwollis  negotiates 
for  a  aulraidy  of  fifty  litkh  of  mpees,  the  entire  management 
of  his  territoiy  to  remain  with  the  Wuzeer. 

The  sixth,  in  l7i'7-  A  regiment  of  dragoons  and  native 
cavalry  added  to  the  ahove. 

The  seventh,  in  1 79S.  Treaty  of  ofibnsivc  and  defensive  al- 
liance eoncluded ;  the  subsidy  is  increased  to  seventy-six  lakh. 
Ten  thousand  bayonets  to  remain  in  Oudc.  Allahabad  ceded ; 
and  no  political  relations  to  exist  on  the  part  of  the  Wuzeer 
with  other  states  without  the  Company's  sanction. 

The  eighth,  in  1801.  The  Wuzeer  cedes  territory  equal 
to  one  crore  and  thirty-five  lakh  per  annum,  (1,350,000/.,)  in 
commutation  of  all  money  ]»ayments ;  the  Comi)any'9  govern- 
ment agreeing  to  protect  his  territory,  which  is  guaranteed  to 
his  lawful  successors,  and  to  retiun  the  right  of  interference. 

Tlie  ninth,  in  1 810.  Some  territory  adjoining  Oudc,  which 
was  conquered  fram  the  Goorkhas  of  Nipal,  is  ceded  by  the 
Compaiiy  in  payment  of  a  crore  of  rupees  lent  to  the  Com- 
pany. 

These  are  all  the  treaties  with  this  state,  in  the  affiiirs 
of  which  the  Company's  government  has  intermeddled  from 
the  opening  of  its  career  in  India.  We  presume  Major 
Sutherland  found  in  his  researches  so  much  political  mean- 
ness and  ^>crfiily  on  the  part  of  the  Company  in  its  dealings 
with  Oude,  that  he  had  not  the  patience  to  describe  the  whole 
minutely.  Here  ho\i'ever  is  a  [>assagc  from  his  work,  the 
only  one  of  comment  iipoii  the  treaties,  which  is  tolerably 
strong,  and  gives  a  good  general  idea  of  what  he  must  have 
discovered  in  his  investigation. 

"  There  \»  no  stale  in  Iiiilui  with  wliosc  ^venntipnt  wc  have  inttrfcretl 
DO  Kj'iitumatically  and  su  ilaclcSidy  na  u'ilh  that  nf  On<lL' ;  biit  this  intcrfe- 
ri^iicc  has  lic(Mi  mure  in  favour  of  men  than  of  mcaMircs,  andhnsappBrenUy 
been  utterly  useless  for  the  ]nirposc  of  securing  to  tlie  (wople  of  Oudc  any 
iinpraveiiicnt  in  tlicir  institutions,  or  in  the  fonii  of  udiulniiitcriiig  ttiem. 
We  at  oii«  time  sent  inir  olliccrs  and  troops  to  cnfuirc  the  jKiymi'iit  of  the 
revenue  claimed  by  tbu  Oudc  guvcmmcnt  from  its  Kuhjccts,  without  liaving 
the  means  of  judging  whcllier  that  claim  was  just  or  unjnsl,  and  we  have 
lent  our  troops  almost  for  tlie  performance  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  police. 
Wc  *t  anollier  time  supported  a  minister  in  his  oflice,  and  during  onr 
mpport  of  liim  bunoneil  money  from  the  treasury  of  the  stale,  tlie  interest 
of  vkich  wc  guaraiilccd  in  i>cq>ctuity  to  lilni  and  liis  family,  though  in 
lending  it  he  was  guilty  of  betraying  Ihc  inlereHli  of  bis  sovereign,  Wc 
bsTC  at  nnotker  time  withdrawn  our  troops  from  tlie  support  of  themiuister, 
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and  left  him  to  hii  oirn  reMiuruM.  We  bare  on  tevertl  occanon)  plac^ 
ouncWei  in  llic  humlliHling  condition  of  debton  to  the  Otide  gotcniment ; 
we  have  iliut  our  ey«*  to  extortioni  and  oppnMions  wliicli  have  drivro  it* 
■ubjeGl3  into  rebellion,  nnd  then  ns  have  lent  our  army  to  punish  and 
reduce  them  into  obedience;  but  in  tlie  whole  liistorjr  of  our  interference 
there  does  not  leem  to  be  one  measure  calculated  to  produce  anj'  luting 
benefit  to  the  people  of  Oude." — Page  45. 

For  a  general  account  of  this  kingdom  we  refer  our  readers 
to  MilPs  admirable  History  of  British  India,  and  to  Burke's 
speeches ;  both  afford  the  amplest  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  present  pictures  of  the  early  lust  for  power  which 
possessed  the  Company's  government  in  India,  which  led  it 
to  a  line  of  political  conduct  tlint,  for  the  sake  of  our  national 
honour,  Mc  wish  we  could  have  seen  altered ;  and  in  the 
course  of  our  remarks  our  readers  must  judge  for  themselves 
whether  it  has  been  changed  or  not.  As  to  the  interference, 
wc  see  by  Major  Sutherland's  remarks  which  we  have  quoted, 
that  it  has  been  of  the  worst  kind,  and  that  it  has  been  sy- 
stematic.  We  know  that  for  years,  though  the  voice  of  the 
people  loudly  colled  for  British  interference,  when  rebelhon, 
robbery  and  murder  stalked  through  the  coimtry — when  the 
revenue  was  not  half  collected,  yet  the  people  ground  by 
oppressive  exactions — when  property  and  hfc  were  quite  in- 
secure, the  acts  of  the  government  arbitrary  in  the  extreme, 
and  the  army  (such  as  it  is)  lawless  and  mutinous — that  the 
Company's  government  looked  quietly  on,  or  now  and  then 
lent  its  troops  to  put  down  those  who  had  been  driven  to 
rebellion  by  the  oppressions  of  the  government.  Why  was 
this  ?  In  other  places  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Company's 
government  was  ever  too  ready  to  interfere.  Was  it,  as  every 
native  in  India  says,  that,  because  the  Company  was  a  lai^ 
debtor  to  Oude  for  sums  borrowed  through  the  minister, 
it  dared  not  refuse  to  support  him  in  all  his  acts?  We 
very  much  fear  this  to  be  the  case ;  nnd  we  assent  to  the 
universal  opinion  in  India  upon  the  subject.  After  years 
of  misrule  the  country  was  rapidly  improving  under  the 
management  of  Mchndee  Ali  Khan,  the  first  minister  of  the 
late  king;  but  his  reforms  were  too  sincere  and  sweeping 
to  be  endured ;  a  party  was  soon  formed  against  him,  and 
he  was  expelled  in  the  midst  of  his  useful  career.  From  that 
tune  the  Iste  kbg  gave  loose  to  his  vices,  his  passions  and  de- 
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baucherics,  and  tlie  whole  kingdom  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
bellion, when  he  provideutially  died.  Yet  the  Company's  go- 
vernment knew  of  all  this,  and  by  its  supineness  gave  a  tacit 
consent  to  the  conduct  of  the  Oiide  government.  Its  treat- 
ment of  the  people  of  that  state  lowered  it  more  in  the  opinion 
of  the  respectable  natives  of  India,  who  all  knew  that  it  was 
authorized  by  treaty  to  interfere,  and  did  not  do  so  because  its 
pecuniary  engagements  prevented  its  opposing  the  acts  of 
the  minister  from  \\hom  the  money  had  been  borrowed,  than 
it  can  regain  in  many  years  of  good  government. 

II.  The  next  state  of  the  first  class  is  Mysore. — After  the 
fall  of  TippoOj  tlic  Company's  goveniment,  to  mark  that  lust  of 
territorial  possession  had  not  been  the  cause  of  the  war,  re- 
stored to  the  Hindoo  dynasty  of  Mysore  its  ancient  posses- 
sions. Pumca,  who  had  been  one  of  Tij)poo'a  ministers,  a  most 
able  and  iipiight  man,  was  appointed  to  the  management  of 
affairs ;  and  during  the  Rajah's  minonty  the  state  was  under 
the  control  of  a  British  officer.  At  Purnea's  death  its  affairs 
were  in  the  most  flourisliing  condition,  the  government  of  the 
best  kind,  and  a  large  sum  had  accumulated  in  the  ti-easury. 

When  the  prince  attained  his  majority,  the  government  was 
made  over  to  him,  and  he  agreed  by  treaty  to  pay  a  tribute  of 
seven  lakh  of  p.igodas  per  annum.  The  resident  was  inter- 
dicted from  interference,  and  could  only  ofier  his  advice  to  the 
llajali.  Of  course  the  Company's  govcniment  retained  its 
right  of  interference  if  necessary. 

After  some  years.  Sir  Thomas  Munro  discovered  that  there 
was  the  greatest  mal-administration  in  Mysore;  he  rcmon- 
stratedwith  and  advised  the  llajah,but  apparently  without  any 
cffectjfor  his  subjects  were  eventually  driven  to  rebellion.  When 
that  took  place,  the  British  troops  were  ciillcd  out  to  quell  it ; 
much  blood  was  shed  ere  it  was  subdued,  and  the  Comijany*8 
government  thus  became  the  actual  supporters  of  those  arbi- 
trary acts  which  had  been  the  cause  of  the  outbreak.  Upon 
inquirj',  after  the  disturbances  had  been  quelled,  it  was  found 
that  the  Kajah  had  not  only  squandered  the  whole  of  the  accu- 
mulated treasure,  but  was  besides  in  debt  for  a  large  sum  to 
native  bankers.  This,  with  the  fact  of  liis  utter  inability  to  con- 
duct his  own  affairs,  caused  the  Governor-general  to  resume 
the  interference,  which  is  now  carried  on  by  a  commission,  and 
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the  country  is  parcelled  out  into  districts,  each  under  an 
European  officer  as  superintendont.  The  Company'a  govern- 
ment had  made  itself,  it  might  have  been  thought,  sufficiently 
unpopular  by  the  chastisement  of  the  so-called  rebellious  sub- 
jects of  Mysore ;  but  the  odium  was  materially  increased  by 
the  first  acts  of  the  commisBion.  Eight  thousand  families, 
mostly  Mahomcdan,  were  suddenly  dispossessed  of  lands  and 
grants  of  money  which  they  hod  enjoyed  from  the  former  My- 
sore government,  until  they  could  prove  their  right  to  their 
possessions,  and  a  large  body  of  troops  was  all  at  once  dis- 
banded. Their  Mahomedan  and  other  brethren  in  the  regi- 
ments of  the  Madras  army  at  Bangalore  took  up  their  quarrel ; 
and  their  attempt  at  mutiny,  or  rather  their  deep-laid  plan, 
is  not  forgotten  yet.  Nor  is  that  spirit  dead :  for  since  then 
mosques  have  been  dehled  by  pigs  slaughtered  in  them  by 
the  Mahomedons  themselves,  and  the  blame  has  been  openly 
thrown  on  the  Christians ;  and  this  not  only  at  Bangalore,  but 
at  Arcot,  at  Cuddapah,  Palavaram,  TripUcane,  and  Secun- 
derabad, — all  of  which,  except  Triplicane,  are  stations  of  the 
army.  No  one  can  deny  the  existence  at  this  moment  of  this 
bad  feeling  in  parts  of  the  Madras  army.  The  often  displayed 
attempts  to  excite  their  worst  feelings,  by  arousing  their  fana- 
ticism, exists  only  among  the  Mahomedans,  and  we  will  hope 
is  not  general.  It  may  be  traced  to  the  wretched  mistake  of 
not  having  in  the  first  instance  interfered  in  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Mysore,  before  they  were  driven  to  rebellion  by  a 
man  whom  the  Company's  government  had  set  up,  and  of 
afterwards  quelling  the  rebellion  his  oppression  had  caused 
in  the  way  which  wos  subsequently  adopted.  This  is  the 
second  instance  of  delayed  interference,  where  the  Company's 
government  had  the  right  to  interfere,  leading  to  calamitous 
results,  not  only  to  the  people,  but  to  its  own  reputation; 
and  it  has  been  the  worse,  because  Mysore  is  the  only  state  in 
the  south  of  India  where  we  have  had  any  extensive  political 
relations.  Wc  believe  that  the  present  commission  is  doing 
all  it  can  to  heal  the  wounds  in  Mysore,  and  we  most  cordially 
wish  it  success :  but  will  the  remembrance  of  the  past  be  ef- 
faced ?  Not  easily  we  fear.  The  natives  of  India  rarely  for- 
give or  forget  the  oppression  of  their  rulers,  and  those  of 
Mysore  have  much  to  remember. 

VOL.  viir. — N"  XV.  H 
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III.  The  third  state  of  the  first  class  is  Berar. — The  Bhosla 
family  first  rose  to  power  from  being  appointed  to  command  in 
Berar  about  1700,  but  threw  off  their  dependence  upon,  while 
they  continued  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of,  the  Peshwa^s 
government.  But  in  1799^  after  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  which 
restored  the  supremacy  of  the  Peshwa's  power,  the  jealousy 
of  the  Mahratta  powers  was  roused,  and  the  league  between 
Sindia  and  the  Berar  rajah  against  the  EngUsh  followed.  Tlie 
first  Mahratta  war  ensued ;  and  both  their  armies  were  de- 
feated in  the  battles  of  Assaye  and  Wurgaum.  Tlie  rajah 
Rughojee  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  an  imbecile  son,  the 
administration  of  whose  affairs  rested  with  Appah  Sahib, 
who  was  declared  the  next  heir.  With  this  regent  the  ne- 
gotiations of  the  Company's  government  ensued ;  and,  by  a 
treaty  in  181 G,  he  subsidized  a  British  force  of  one  regiment 
of  cavalry,  six  battalions  of  infantry,  and  a  proportion  of  ar- 
tillery, agreeing  to  pay  750,000  rupees  per  annum  for  these 
troops.  In  the  following  year  he  murdered  the  imbecile  Ra- 
jah, (though  this  was  not  discovered  till  afterwards,)  and 
seated  himself  on  the  musnud.  In  the  same  year  he  joined 
the  second  Mahratta  confederacy,  was  a  second  time  defeated^ 
and  on  this  occasion  the  Company^s  government  got  from 
him  territory  equivalent  to  the  sum  he  had  agreed  to  pay  for 
the  force.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  detected  in  a  third  intrigue 
against  the  British  with  the  Peshwa,  and  being  found  incor* 
rigiblc  he  was  deposed.  There  was  no  heir  in  the  male  line, 
and  a  boy  was  selected  from  the  family,  and  placed  on  the 
musnud :  he  was  of  the  female  line,  and  had  no  right  whatever 
to  the  succession.  From  this  period  the  government  was  wholly 
conducted  by  the  resident,  Mr.  Jenkins,  assisted  by  ofRcers  of 
his  own  selection.  It  was  most  admirably  managed ;  the  re- 
venues were  mild  and  equally  paid,  the  country  was  beauti- 
fully cultivated  and  flourishing,  crime  hardly  existed,  and 
justice  was  cheap  and  efficient.  This  lasted  seven  years  or 
thereabouts ;  and  when  the  Rajah  attained  his  majority,  a 
noble  country  was  delivered  to  him,  a  treasury  with  twelve 
lakh  of  rupees  in  it,  and  a  force  in  the  finest  state  of  dis- 
cipline, consisting  of  five  regiments  of  infantry  and  four  of 
cavalrj',  which  had  been  stipulated  for  by  treaty,  under  the 
command  of  European  officers.    The  districts  held  for  the 
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payment  of  this  force  remained  under  the  authority  of  the  Re- 
sident until  the  Company^a  government  should  be  satisfied 
of  the  Rajah's  successful  management;  it  retfuaed  however 
the  power  of  resuming  them  at  any  time  when  the  money 
payments  should  fail.  At  this  time  tiie  revenue  collected  was 
about  forty  lakh  of  rupees.  In  1629  that  noble  contingent 
was  disbanded,  under  express  orders  from  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, and  the  districts  for  its  support  given  back  to  the 
R^ab,  he  paying  the  Company  eight  lakh  of  rupees  per  an- 
num, and  agreeing  to  supply  1000  horse,  under  its  own  offi- 
cers, whenever  required.  On  consideration,  therefore,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Company's  government  rather  retrograded 
than  advanced  in  its  interests  from  1 8 1 7  to  the  last  treaty  with 
its  own  puppet ;  it  had  gradually  rcUnquished  its  position,  and 
committed  the  happiness  of  two  millions  and  a  half  of  what 
were  virtually  and  by  right  of  conquest  its  own  subjects,  to 
the  keeping  of  what  is  always  of  a  questionable  description — 
a  native  government.  Yet  in  the  present  instance,  fortunately, 
no  evil  has  followed,  the  people  live  under  a  milder  rate  of 
taxation  than  the  Company's,  and  the  judicial  establishments 
of  the  country  are  well  suited  to  them.  The  Rajah  has  prfr- 
served  Mr.  Jenkins's  admirable  systam  unchanged,  the  people 
arc  happy  and  content;  and  if  at  present  there  he  a  state  in 
India  in  which  the  people  are  attached  to  the  British  for  having 
been  the  means  of  a  good  and  equitable  form  of  government 
being  secured  to  them,  it  is  Nagpoor. 

IV.  and  V,  The  fourth  and  fifth  states  of  the  first  class  arc 
Travancorb  and  CocniN,  but  they  present  no  remarkable 
features  for  observation. 

Sbcond  Class  of  Tbkatiks. — No  right  of  interference, 
I.  Hyderabad. — If  we  take  into  consideration  the  extent 
of  the  dominions  of  this  state,  the  general  fertility  of  its 
soil  and  nature  of  products,  its  noble  revenue,  upwards  of 
2,500,000/.  sterling,  its  disciplined  contingent  and  other 
army,  it  undoubtedly  holds  the  highest  rank  in  India,  and, 
from  the  first  rise  of  the  British  power,  has  been  uniformly 
&ithfiil  to  its  interests.  In  1790,  the  first  treaty  was  made 
with  it  by  the  Company's  govmiment.  Before  this  period 
the  FVcndt  influence  h«l  been  paramount  in  the  Hyderabad 
h2 
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state ;  and  its  disciplined  and  efficient  armies  under  M.  de 
Bussy,  while  they  defied  the  encroachments  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  powers,  upheld  the  cause  of  Sulabat  Jung,  who  by 
them  had  been  seated  on  the  throne  soon  after  the  death  of 
Nizam-ool-Moolk,  in  1746.    When  M.  de  Bussy  was  called 
to  Pondicherry  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  French  power  at 
that  period,  Sulabat  Jung's  party  declined  at  Hyderabad ;  he 
was  put  to  death,  and  his  brother  Nizam  Ali  Khan  succeeded 
him.  The  treaty  of  1790  with  this  prince  was  one  of  oftensive 
and  defensive  alliance ;  two  British  battalions  were  subsidized 
to  assist  in  the  war  against  Tippoo,  and  the  Company's  govern- 
ment agreed  to  lend  to  the  Nizam  from  four  to  six  battalions, 
at  their  actual  cost,  to  be  retained  or  dismissed  at  his  plea- 
sure.  After  the  war  was  concluded,  he  received,  as  his  share  of 
the  territory  ceded  to  the  alUes,  districts  yielding  1,316,000 
pagodas  per  annimi,  or  about  450,000/.     Between  1790  and 
1792,  and  even  previously,  several  demands  had  been  made 
by  the  Poonah  state  against  the  Nizam,  for  arrears  of  money 
due  upon  certain  counts  to  an  immense  amount :  but  their 
final  consideration  and  settlement  had  been  put  off  by  the 
Nizam,  while  both  powers  were  engaged  as  allies  with  the 
Company's  government  in  the  war  with  Tippoo.     No  sooner 
was  that  finished  however  than  these  demands  were  renewed 
by  the  Poonah  state,  and  pressed  so  strongly  upon  the  notice 
of  the  Nizam,  that  he  was  compelled  to  give  them  more  at- 
tention.    Still  however  he  clung  to  the  idea  that  a  general 
treaty  of  mutual  guarantee  and  league,  which  had  been  of- 
fered to  both  powers  by  the  British,  would  be  accepted  by 
the  Mahrattas ;  by  which  he  hoped  the   mediation  of  the 
Company's  government,  if  not  its  direct  interference,  would 
be  gained  in  his  behalf.     But  the  Mahrattas  were  suspicious 
of  the  treaty,  which  they  thought  had  been  contrived  by  the 
Company  and  the  Nizam  to  prevent  their  demands  from 
being  prosecuted,  and  they  refused  every  solicitation  to  assent 
upon  the  terms  provided  by  it.  Meanwhile  the  discussions  be- 
tween the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas  continued :  the  demands 
of  the  latter  were  enormous,  and  amounted  to  upwards  of 
2,500,000/.  sterling.      During  this  period  the   Nizam  had 
augmented  his  disciplined  forces  very  considerably,  and  they 
were  commanded  by  a  French  officer  named  Raymond. 
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As  the  negotiations  upon  these  demands  came  to  no  satis- 
factoiy  conclusion,  both  parties  prepared  for  war  on  the 
largest  scale  possible;  and  being  at  the  time  the  two  greatest 
powers  in  India,  the  event  was  looked  to  with  great  anxiety 
by  the  whole  of  the  population  of  the  country,  and  by  none 
more  anxiously  than  the  Company's  government.  Sindia  and 
Holkar,  with  their  disciplined  troops  under  the  command  of 
Mr.  Perron,  joined  the  Peshwa,  as  did  also  the  whole  of  the 
Maliratta  chiefs  with  their  contingent  forces.  Both  armies 
met  at  last,  early  in  1795,  in  a  ]>lain  near  the  small  fort  of 
Kurdlah,  and  the  Mahomedan  cavalry  attacked  the  Mahratta 
with  such  advantage,  that  a  great  part  of  it  was  driven  from 
the  field ;  the  disciplined  battalions  after^vards  engaged,  and 
some  advantage  over  the  Mahrattaa  was  gained;  but  the 
Nizam's  cavalry  having  been  put  to  flight  by  the  Mahratta 
artilleiy,  he  concluded  the  day  was  lost,  and,  being  worked 
upon  by  the  alarm  of  his  women,  he  retreated  upon  the  fort 
of  Kurdlah,  sending  the  most  peremptory  orders  to  Raymond 
to  follow  him.  During  the  night  Raymond's  men,  from  some 
false  alarm,  fired  an  irregular  volley :  the  cry  arose  that  the 
Mahrattas  were  upon  them,  and  the  whole  army  became  at 
once  an  utterly  disorganized  mass. 

The  morning  displayed  to  the  Mahrattas  the  wreck  of  the 
army  lying  about  the  fort.  The  whole  was  immediately  sur- 
rounded, batteries  were  erected,  and  in  two  days  the  Nizam 
was  induced  to  accept  such  terms  as  they  might  o9er.  The 
concessions  now  demanded  were  enormous,  and  were  granted. 
Three  millions  sterling  were  promised  in  payment  of  the  for- 
mer demands,  and  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  the  chout  or 
fourth  of  the  revenue  of  the  province  of  Beeder ;  large  di- 
stricts were  ceded;  and  the  minister,  Musheer-ool-Moolk, 
was  given  up  by  the  Nizam  as  a  hostage  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  conditions.  The  Nizam  had  calculated  upon  the  as- 
ststancG  of  the  Company's  government,  if  not  in  troops,  at 
least  as  mediators  between  him  and  the  Mahrattas ;  and  he 
certainly  expected  both,  for  the  subsidiary  force  and  a  poli- 
tical agent  were  in  his  territory,  not  far  from  the  scene  of 
battle.  He  was  enraged  that  the  services  of  neither  had  been 
ofiered,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Hyderabad  he  dismissed  the  Bri- 
tish battalions  and  strengthened  the  French  corps,  both  by 
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men  and  by  assigning  districts  for  their  support.  His  son 
soon  after  rebelled  against  him,  and  was  supported  by  the 
cavalry  who  had  served  in  the  battle  of  Kurdlah,  and  who 
had  been  disbanded.  It  was  supposed,  as  the  young  prince 
was  notoriously  inimical  to  the  British,  that  his  rebellion 
had  been  instigated  by,  and  received  the  support  of,  Tippoo. 
M,  Raymond  volunteered  to  quell  the  rebellion ;  he  pur- 
sued the  prince  to  Aurungabad,  made  him  prisoner,  and  was 
escorting  him  to  Hyderabad,  when,  overcome  by  remorse  at 
his  conduct,  the  young  man  took  poison  and  died  on  the  road. 

The  Company's  government  might  have  been  indifferent 
to  the  quarrel  of  the  Poonah  and  Hyderabad  states,  but  it 
viewed  with  great  alarm  the  increase  of  the  French  force, 
and  the  favour  into  which  it  had  grown  by  the  late  events  5 
the  more  so,  as  the  battalions  of  Sindia,  Tippoo,  and  Holkar 
were  all  in  the  revolutionary  interest  of  France;  and  until  the 
return  of  Musheer-ool-Moolk  from  Poonah,  which  was  effected 
by  the  disorders  in  that  state  upon  the  death  of  the  Peshwa, 
the  interest  of  the  Company's  government  at  the  Nizam's 
court  was  at  the  lowest  ebb.  No  sooner  however  had  that 
minister  returned,  than  he  met  the  overtures  of  the  Com- 
pany's political  agent,  and  determined  to  make  the  British 
party  the  foundation  of  his  own  power,  which  had  suffered 
by  the  French  influence.  In  a  short  time  he  persuaded  the 
Nizam  to  disband  his  French  corps,  and  to  subsidize  6000 
British  infantry  of  the  Company's  army.  The  British  force 
was  upon  the  spot,  and  by  a  masterly  movement  on  the  part 
of  its  commander,  the  French  battalions  with  their  artillery 
were  surrounded,  and  eventually  laid  down  their  arms  with- 
out a  shot  being  fired  by  either  party.  The  charge  made  for 
the  6000  men  by  the  Company  was  2,417,000  rupees  per 
annum. 

In  1800,  a  fresh  treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
was  concluded  through  the  minister,  Musheer-ool-Moolk. 
The  subsidiary  force  was  augmented  to  8000  bayonets, 
two  regiments  of  native  cavalry,  and  a  proportion  of  artillery, 
horse  and  foot.  We  can  give  no  cause  for  this,  except  that 
it  was  the  price  of  the  continuance  of  the  British  support  to 
Musheer-ool-Moolk ;  for  having  got  him  into  its  power  by 
the  dismissal  of  the  French  battalions,  it  obliged  him  to  pay. 
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although  it  waa  the  Nizam's  kingdom  which  Bufiered.  There 
wasj  as  may  he  euppoeed,  a  proportionate  increase  of  charge 
for  the  force  thus  added ;  the  weight  pressed  heavily  on  the 
finances  of  His  Highness's  government,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  second  war  with  Tippoo,  the  aliare  of  his  dominions 
which  fell  to  His  Highness,  consisting  of  nearly  eight  kkh 
of  pagodas  per  annum  (nearly  300,000/.]9  with  that  formerly 
made  over  to  him,  was  ceded  in  lieu  of  the  money  payment  for 
the  subsidiary  force,  in  perpetuity  to  the  Company's  govern- 
ment, which,  as  will  be  evident,  was  an  enormous  gainer  by 
the  transaction.  The  Nizam  also  relinquished  all  foreign 
engagements,  and  the  Company's  government  eng^ed  that 
the  subsidiary  force  should  be  available  to  reduce  rebellious 
subjects,  or  those  who  withheld  the  just  claims  of  His  High- 
ness's government. 

In  1804,  by  the  partition  treaty,  after  the  first  Mahratta 
war,  the  Nizam  escaped  the  payment  of  the  enormous  sums 
due  to  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  chout  or  fourth  of  the  revenue 
of  Beeder,  except  a  small  sum  which  had  been  guaranteed  to 
the  Peshwa's  jagheerdars,  and  he  acquired  all  the  territory 
belonging  to  the  Poonah,  Indore,  and  Nagpoor  states  which 
was  intermixed  with  his  own ;  this,  in  the  aggregate,  yielded 
nine  lakh  of  rupees  per  annimi.  On  His  Highness's  part,  dis- 
tricts were  transferred  to  the  Company  to  the  value  of  five 
lalfh  of  rupees  per  annum.  In  this  year,  Musheer-ool-Moolk 
died.  Since  the  support  given  to  him  by  the  British,  his  rule 
had  become  one  of  iron.  Backed  by  the  subsidiary  force,  he 
felt  that  no  power  of  the  government  he  served  could  over- 
throw him,  and  that,  whether  his  administration  was  for  good 
or  for  evil,  he  would  alike  have  the  British  support.  He  be- 
came oppressive,  and  a  tyrant ;  he  ground  the  people  by  his 
exactions  and  extortions:  when  he  died  his  memory  was 
cursed  by  e%"ery  inhabitant  of  the  Nizam's  territories,  and  his 
body  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  execrations  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  city  of  Hyderabad.  Up  to  this  time  the 
British  had  been  a  popular  cause ;  the  benefits  it  had  caused 
by  freeing  the  country  irom  the  demands  of  the  Mahrattas 
were  duly  acknowledged,  and  the  consequences  of  its  system 
had  partly  been  felt :  but  when  the  people  saw  that  its  power 
was  made  the  means  of  Uieir  op^ressioii,  it  was  hated  in  pro- 
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portion.  The  end  of  Musheer-ool-MooIk  was  no  very  pleasing 
prospect  for  his  successor,  whoever  he  might  be ;  for  such  had 
become  the  commanding  position  of  the  Britisli  at  the  Ni- 
zam's court,  that  lie  would  be  obliged  to  espouse  their  cause, 
as  his  condition  of  office.  Siknndur  Jah,  the  reigning  prince, 
MTote  through  tlie  then  Itccident  to  the  (jovonior- General, 
Lord  Wcllesley,  to  signify  his  intention  of  conducting  the 
aflairs  of  his  state  in  person,  without  any  minister  whatever. 
He  had  no  doubt  found  out,  that  under  the  British  compact 
with  hie  minister  he  virtually  possessed  no  power, — at  least 
no  executive  power  j  and  this  to  a  despotic  sovereign,  who 
had  hitherto  taken  an  active  part  in  tlie  management  of  his 
affairs,  was  an  irksome  state  of  things ;  the  harness  was  new, 
and  galled  the  young  steed,  who  showed  signs  of  rcstiveness. 
Sikundur  Jah*B  proposal  was  met,  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed, by  the  direct  opposition  of  the  Resident,  who,  had  the  ar- 
rangement taken  place,  must  have  been  brought  into  direct 
j>crsonal  collision  with  the  Nizam.  Lord  Wcllesley  there- 
fore, under  the  Ueaident's  advice,  objected  to  His  Highness 
governing  without  a  minister,  and  tlie  question  arose  who 
should  succeed  Musheer-ool-Moolk. 

Mcer  Allum,  a  person  who  had  been  raised  almost  from  ob- 
scurity by  Mushcer-ool-Moolk,  commanded  the  Nizam's  con- 
tingent at  the  siege  of  Scringapatam,  and  had  thus  become 
well  known  to  all  the  English  authorities  of  that  period, 
who  had  found  him  devoted  to  the  British  cause ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  was  the  person  fixed  upon.  After  the  re- 
turn of  Muahccr-ool-Moolk  from  I'oonnh,  Meer  Allum  had 
been  cmi)loycd  as  a  confidential  agent  hctwccii  him  and  the 
Uesideut, — the  Secretarj-  for  ]<'inglish  ARaii-s,  as  we  may  call 
him;  and  in  this  capacity  his  intlucnee  hecauie  so  great,  that 
Musheer-ool-Moolk  gi-cw  jealous,  and  for  the  lime  overthrew 
his  power.  In  his  banishment  from  the  court  he  kept  nj)  his 
connexion  with  the  Resident,  and  from  these  onuses  the  Re- 
sident's choice  fell  upon  him. 

There  is  no  doubt,  at  this  period,  that  Mcer  Allum  was  the 
only  jterson  at  Hyderabad  nho  knew  nnytliing  of  the  manner 
of  conducting  business  with  the  Knglish,  and  who  was  at- 
tached to  their  interests ;  he  was  besides  an  ambitious  man, 
of  the  liighest  order  of  talent,  and  ought  to  have  been  capa- 
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blc  of  governing  the  country  with  advantage;  but  he  was 
distasteful  to  the  Nizam,  because  he  saw  that  with  such  a 
minister  his  power  would  be  reduced  to  a  mere  nothing, 
and  that  the  English  party  would  triumph  even  more  than 
it  had  hitherto  done.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Meer  AI- 
lum  was  forced  upon  the  Nizam  by  the  preponderance  of 
British  power;  for  that  he  would  have  selected  him  had 
his  choice  been  free,  is  extremely  unlikely.  It  was  natural 
enough,  in  the  struggles  of  the  Company's  government  for 
politicEd  existence  at  this  period,  that  it  should  have  endea- 
voured by  any  and  every  means  to  plant  creatures  of  its 
own — men  who  entirely  relied  upon  its  support — in  every  pos- 
sible situation  at  the  native  courts  ;  and  it  was  considered  a 
master-stroke  of  policy  to  have  secured  the  ministry  for  Meer 
AUum,  in  succession  to  Mushccr-ool-Moolk.  But  whether  he 
was  a  likely  person  to  benefit  the  people,  or  his  owa  sovereign, 
was  a  matter  which  the  Company's  government  did  not  trou- 
ble itself  with,  and  it  left  both  to  his  tender  mercies,  content 
only  that  he  should  enjoy  power  for  its  own  puq)oses.  His 
rule  in  a  short  time  proved  to  be  even  worse  than  his  prede- 
cessor's; the  already  overtaxed  people,  whose  country  had 
been  the  arena  of  contending  parties  for  years,  who  had  ex- 
])erienced  two  or  three  dreadful  famines,  and  all  the  exac- 
tions of  a  needy  government,  «erc,  in  addition  to  the  already 
exorbitant  demands  of  the  state,  made  to  pay  one  ana  in 
each  rupee  for  the  minister's  own  purse— one-sixteenth  of 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  country :  it  was  paid  reluctantly 
by  most,  and  extorted  by  violent  means  from  many,  and  the 
new  ruler  became  even  more  unpopular  than  his  prede- 
cessor. Meer  AUum  too  remained  on  the  very  ^lorst  terms 
with  his  sovereign ;  their  time  was  passed,  instead  of  in 
mutual  co-operation  for  the  good  and  prosperity  of  the  state, 
in  constant  struggles  and  intrigues  for  poivcr  over  each  otlicr; 
and  as  in  these  Meer  AUum  always  triumphed,  the  Nizam 
became  the  more  discontented ;  whatever  good  qualities  he 
possessed  were  rooted  out  by  the  treatment  he  was  subjected 
to,  and  he  became  morose  and  sullen.  Meer  AUum  died  in 
a  horrible  state  of  inveterate  leprosy  in  1809.  His  disease, 
the  people  firmly  believe,  was  sent  as  a  punishment  for  his 
iniquities,  oppressions  and  exactions,  and  bia  memoiy  is 
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ciirscd  in  the  country  to  this  day.  Ab  he  hod  given  so  little 
satisfaction  to  his  sovereign  or  to  the  people,  the  Company's 
government,  with  really  wonderful  forbearance,  declared, 
although  the  Nizam  consulted  it  ujion  tlie  point,  that  it 
would  not  interfere  in  his  choice  of  a  successor;  nor  did  it: 
but  we  beg  our  readers  to  mark  tlie  sequel.  Moncer-ool- 
Moolk,  a  nephew  of  Mecr  /Vllum,  n  weak,  intriguing  cha- 
racter, was  chosen  by  the  Nizam, — more,  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved, from  a  hint  dropjied  by  the  Governor-General  through 
the  Itcsident,  that  another  nobleman,  Shumsh-ool-Oomrah, 
would  be  the  proiwr  person,  than  from  any  other  cause;  and 
liis  npjjointment  was  confirmed  by  the  Company's  govern- 
ment. It  was  however  with  the  Foonah  Malirattas  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Nag|Joor  on  the  other,  deemed  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  have  some  one  at  the  Nizam's  court,  who,  as  hereto- 
fore, should  be  a  creature  of  the  Company's  government ;  and 
no  sooner  was  Moucer-ool-Moolli  appointed,  than  it  inter- 
fered moat  directly.  He  was  represented  by  the  Resident 
to  be,  as  in  truth  he  was,  an  imbecile,  intriguing  character, 
in  nowise  fitted  for  his  situation;  and  on  that  ground  the 
Company's  government  insisted  that  he  should  take  no  part 
«hatcver  in  the  executi%-o  administration,  nor  interfere  with 
the  person  u  ho  might  be  appointed  to  that  ufGce ;  and  that 
ou  these  conditions  alone  he  should  be  allowed  to  retain  the 
place  to  which  his  sovcraign  had  ajipointed  him.  He  agreed 
to  tlic  terms  proirascd,  his  s])lendid  salary  of  slv  lakh  per 
annum  (0(>,()00/.)  was  scciuxid  to  him  under  the  guarantee  of 
the  Comjjany's  government,  and  he  swore  upon  tlie  Koran 
not  to  interfere,  directly  or  indirectly,  witli  whatever  admi- 
nistration slioidd  Ijc  formed. 

The  i)erson  to  be  a[)puinte<I  executive  muiister  had  already 
been  decided  upon  by  the  Resident.  He  writes  thus  to  tlie 
Supreme  Government: 

"  VVIiiicvcr  sliniilil  ]>a  iiiini^tiT,  it  wniilil  be  fur  our  i]iti>rcBt  tliat  C'himiluo 
Lull  ihuiilil  {lusscaH  the  lurgust  tliurc  uf  ncthu  iiiflui^iici:  in  tlic  ailiiiiiiiatru- 
tiuii,  and  uh  lon^  dh  liu  lii'ld  u  cuiiridtiilial  sjluutiuii  iibuiit  tlic  Nizam,  wo 
iiii),'lit  almoi.t  bu  ujiiiri'd  of  ibi;  gcciivily  uf  oitr  iiitcreata  ut  iIim  ciiurt.  Ou 
tlio  othor  lutnil,  It  is  iiiijiiissiblf'  In  iiicnlicin  the  nniin-  of  niiy  (hum  at  tliia 
ciiurl  wlio  h  i[iiiililifj  fur  fli.;  sitii:iliiin  of  |)rinfi]>ul  mini iti-r ;  one  I'ersoii 
inuy  be  Ivas  uliJL'Cliollubii.'  lliiiri  unotliL'i,  bul  tlicy  ate  nil  equally  Ijicajublc. 

"  AltLougli  I  am  far  from  ascribing  tu  tliu  rajuli  any  diiliiiguiiihed  or  Cx- 
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traordinary  merit  in  hii  capacity  of  miniiCer,  yet  when  his  charactei  and 
qualiflcatiDtM  are  brought  into  comparison  with  those  of  any  other  puhlic 
officer  at  thii  court,  I  can  conicicntioiuly  declare  that  in  my  judgement 
there  ii  no  other  arrangement  which  i«  Ij'iccly  to  be  more  conducive  to  llie 
protperity  atid  happineu  of  this  country." — Pagt  52. 
And  about  the  same  time  the  Chief  Secretary  to  goveramcnt 
thus  ^vrites  to  the  Resident  (we  extract  part  of  the  dispatch 
quoted  by  Major  Sutherland) : 

"  At  the  tame  time  it  is  not  only  extremely  desirable  but  essential  to  ttiOBO 
interesta,  that  the  person  appointed  to  the  situation  of  minister  should  con- 
sider himielf  indebted  for  it  to  the  approbation  oF  tlic  British  govemmctit, 
and  should  believe  the  favour  and  support  of  that  government  necessary  to 
enable  liitn  permanently  to  hold  that  situation  and  to  discharge  its  duties." 
It  is  not  wonderfid  that,  with  such  instructions,  a  minister 
was  selected  and  appointed  who  would  fulfil  the  intentions  of 
his  patrons  to  the  very  letter,  or  that  Chundoo  Lall  should 
be  ready  to  lisk  everything  in  the  service  of  the  English. 
Our  readers  will  no  doubt  have  remarked  that,  in  the  dispatch 
we  have  quoted,  there  is  not  one  word  of  fitness  or  capability 
for  the  high  office  of  minister  to  the  Nizam's  government,  of 
the  selection  of  a  person  who  would  be  hkely  to  do  justice 
to  the  aflairs  of  his  country  or  to  those  of  his  sovereign : 
— it  was  not  needed ;  the  sole  and  unconditional  support  of 
the  British  cause  was  the  grand  end  to  be  gained,  no  matter 
by  what  means ;  and  entire  dependence  upon  the  Company's 
govenmient  was  insisted  upon  as  the  sine  qua  rum  of  office. 
Chuadoo  Lall  united  all  the  necessary  qualifications  in  his 
own  person ;  he  was  ambitious,  and  not  over-scrupulous  in 
bis  means  of  attaining  his  ends,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  talent,  superior  to  most  of  the 
candidates  for  the  office  at  Hyderabad.  The  Resident,  in 
the  dispatch  we  have  already  quoted,  says,  that  all  the 
Mahomedan  nobles  were  equally  inc^able  with  Moneer-ool- 
Moolk ;  we  are  inclined  to  deny  this,  and  could  mention  the 
names  of  several  who  were  then  well  fitted  to  have  filled  the 
situation,  but  who  woidd  probably  not  have  been  so  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  Company's  government  as  Chiuidoo 
Lall ! — hence  the  opposition  to  them.  The  Nizam  resisted  the 
nomination  of  Chundoo  Lall  for  some  time,  but  was  eventu- 
ally obliged  to  acquiesce,  and  we  give  the  following  extract 
&asa  his  letter  to  the  Goveroor'Geueral  upon  the  subject. 
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"Rajuli  Chundoo  Lall  lioi  mndc  arcprescnlution  to  me  on  tbeiiibjcctof 
adopting  tome  Arrnngcmcnt  for  the  niRnaj^eiiiciit  of  tlie  afToirtof  my  gorerD- 
inent.  On  this  point  Captain  Sydenham  has  received  the  ftilleit  infonna- 
liuti.  The  reipeclod  Bnhuiloor  above-mention cd  ii  well  ncquninlcd  with  all 
aHiiira ;  such  nn  excrutivo  minister  is  necessary  foi  the  dutiei  of  udmiiiis- 
Iralion,  aa  will  devote  himself  entirely  lo  the  ciinducl  of  the  oflain  of  bu 
Euvctvigti  in  thu  spirit  of  obedience  to  the  otAen  with  which  he  may  bo 
furnished  for  the  purpose." — Page  5J. 

ChundooLall  wnsnot  a  noble  by  birth;  his  father  had  been 
collector  of  cuatoma  under  tlie  Nizam's  government,  aud  his 
previous  historj'  we  have  given.  It  is  obviouB,  therefore,  that 
he  never  could  have  been  the  minister  of  the  sovereign's 
choice ;  for  however  well  he  wished  to  the  British  cause,  he 
had  no  desire  to  see  its  povrtu  completely  subvert  his  own  in 
hi§  own  capital, — nor  that  of  the  nobles,  who  would  have 
upheld  one  of  their  own  body, — nor  that  of  the  army  and  the 
peoiile,  who,  if  tliey  had  any  voice  in  the  matter,  would  have 
been  guided  by  that  of  their  superiors ;  therefore,  at  the 
time  ChundoD  Lall  was  appointed,  he  stood  alone,  backed 
by  the  British  power  and  the  subsidiary  force,  and  had  to 
use  every  exertion  to  make  a  party  for  himself  in  the  state  by 
any  means  he  could  command.  But  he  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Company's  government  most  completely;  its 
influence  became  paramount,  as  he  was  indebted  solely  to 
it  for  his  elevation  and  power,  which  became  greater  every 
day :  but  as  he  could  nut  conceal  from  himself  that  he  was 
regarded  with  jealousy  by  his  sovereign  and  the  nobles  of 
the  court,  so  was  he  in  proportion  ready  to  sacrifice  both  at 
the  shrine  which  he  worshijied ;  and,  supported  by  the  sub- 
sidiary force  and  the  Resident,  it  is  not  surprizing  that  he 
attained  the  supreme  power  of  the  state  in  a  short  period. 

The  Kizam  made  one  effort  to  shiike  off  this  complete  sub- 
jection, which  he  had  not  foreseen ;  but  being  defeated  in  ra- 
ther a  rough  collision,  upon  the  subject  of  the  supreme  power 
beiug  usuFjied  by  Chuniloo  Lall,  with  tlie  Itesident  of  that 
day,  he  at  once  withdrew  from  jiublic  life,  bitterly  upbraiding 
the  bad  faith  of  the  Company's  government ;  he  became  me- 
lancholy, retired  to  his  zenana,  and  from  that  |>criod  was 
rarely  seen  beyond  its  jirecincts.  After  the  interference  in 
the  management  of  the  country  had  commenced,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  draw  His  Highness  from  his  seclusion,  but  with- 
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out  effect ;  he  declared  th&t  as  the  Company  and  Chundoo 
Lall  had  taken  the  government  of  his  country  from  him,  they 
might  manage  it  their  own  way, — that  he  would  become  no 
party  to  their  measures. 

After  a  short  experience,  the  Company^s  government  could 
not  but  see  that  the  power  they  had  set  up  was  totally  sub- 
versive of  the  Nizam's  interests.  It  had  easily  lost  sight 
of  them  in  its  race  for  political  supremacy;  and  while  it  had 
raised  Chundoo  Lall  to  power,  it  had  foi^tten,  or  purposely 
omitted  to  retain,  any  control  over  his  financial,  territorial,  or 
judicial  arrangements,  in  all  of  which  he  was  supreme  and 
irresponsible  to  any  one^  For  the  Nizam  did  not  take  any 
interest  in  his  affairs,  and  the  prime  minister  had  been  pro- 
hibited  and  sworn  upon  the  Koran  to  abstain  from  all  inter- 
ference ;  his  every  attempt  was  watched  with  the  utmost  jea- 
lousy and  instantly  checked.  We  quote  Major  Sutherland's 
remarks  upon  the  system  which  arose  under  this  administra- 
tion. 

"  Unhappily  it  was  not  an  adminiilration  for  good,  but  for  ovil.  Where, 
^  amongst  the  moit  virtuauB  of  mankind,  is  the  servant  who  can  be  (runted 
with  such  power?  and  what  right  had  we  to  expect  that  a  man  educated,  at 
Chundoo  Lall  had  been,  in  all  the  comiption  of  perhaps  the  most  corrupt 
court  in  the  world,  would  be  an  esceplion  ?  From  the  very  poaition  in  which  lio 
was  placed  and  maintained,  we  ourselves  taught  liim  the  lessons  of  treachery, 
and  a  betrayal  of  the  interests  of  bis  master  to  serve  our  own  purposes." 

"  The  system  of  administering  the  revenues  wna  that  of  fanning  large 
tracts  of  country  to  whomsoever  could  best  aSbrd  to  pey  for  them.  Portions 
of  these  tracts  were  again  sub-let  lo  other  farmers,  large  advoncca  were  taken 
from  nil  in  anticipation  of  their  collections,  and  the  tenure  on  which  all  held 
office  was  insecure ;  for  it  was  a  common  saying  in  the  country  thnt  these 
farmers  proceeded  from  Ibe  capital  lo  their  districts,  looking  over  their 
ihoulders  all  tlie  wny,  to  sec  whether  other  farmers  were  not  following  on 
their  heels.  These  farmers  were  supreme  in  the  several  tracts  of  country 
entrusted  to  their  charge.  Tliey  had  even  the  power  of  life  and  death  in 
their  own  hands,  and  there  was  no  appeal,  either  to  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment or  to  the  laws,  from  their  tax-gatherers,  who,  be  it  observed,  were 
gathering  for  their  own  benefit.  Those  barriers  which  the  village  communi- 
ties of  India,  or  which  groups  of  villages  form,  like  small  republics,  for  their 
mutual  defence  against  bad  governments,  were  broken  down  by  the  power 
of  the  Nizam's ;  and  when  these  combinations  became  more  extended  as 
misgovern  men  t  increased,  troops  organized  by  British  officers  were  brought 
to  bear  upon  them,  ond  British  blood  was  ipilt  in  this  bad  cause."— Pa^f  55. 

On  asauming  chai^  of  the  govenimeiit  Chuodoo  Lall  made 
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no  change  in  the  existing  system :  in  fact,  as  the  support  of  the 
Company's  government  had  not  been  guaranteed  to  him,  and 
was  not  secured  until  1820,  he  did  not  possess  the  requisite 
influence  to  effect  any  reform  in  the  face  of  the  parties  arrayed 
against  him,  even  had  he  possessed  the  inclination,  which  is 
doubtful.  The  necessities  of  the  state  were  urgent,  and  his 
own  credit  in  the  money-market  so  low  that,  though  money 
was  abundant,  it  could  not  be  borrowed  by  him  except  at 
the  most  exorbitant  interest.  This  drove  him  to  the  country 
to  supply  the  means  for  carrying  on  the  government ;  districts 
were  farmed  out  to  those  only  who  had  the  power  to  pay  him ; 
not  only  were  considerable  advances  taken  upon  the  collec- 
tions, but  a  large  douceur  for  the  office ;  wherever  they  went, 
these  persons  became  supreme ;  there  was  no  appeal  from 
their  decisions  but  to  the  minister,  who  could  not  for  obvious 
reasons  aflTord  to  quarrel  with  his  friends.  There  were  no 
courts  of  justice  whatever  in  the  provinces,  and  those  in  the 
city  possessed  no  power  but  what  was  controlled  by  Chundoo 
Lall.  The  collectors — ^who  had  given  large  advances  upon  the 
anticipated  revenue,  and  large  sums  besides  for  their  situa- 
tions, purchased  for  three  years,  or  even  in  many  instances 
for  a  shorter  period — forthwith  set  to  work  to  extract  every 
ru[)ec  they  could,  to  cover  their  outlay  of  capital,  and  to 
put  something  to  boot  into  their  own  pockets.  Most  of 
them  were  needy  adventurers,  possessing  credit  however  with 
the  bankers,  who  were  always  ready  to  advance  them  money 
at  liigh  interest,  or  to  transfer  to  them  some  portions  of  the 
minister's  own  debt,  adding  of  course  a  bonus  upon  the 
transaction.  So  that  if  we  consider,  that  first,  the  usual  re- 
venue had  to  be  paid,  (the  assessment  of  which  was  never 
reduced  by  the  minister,  but  on  every  pretext  increased,) — 
upon  this,  the  douceur  to  the  minister  given  by  the  collector, 
— the  compound  interest  upon  both  to  the  banker  who  had 
advanced  it,  always  at  24  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  very 
frequently  at  36, — as  much  more  as  could  be  extracted  by 
the  collector  for  his  own  pocket,  and  the  compound  interest 
of  old  balances  of  arrears,  always  charged, — it  may  be  ima- 
gined what  a  burden  fell  upon  the  wretched  people.  To  pay 
it,  they  had  to  borrow  at  the  same  exorbitant  rates  of  inter- 
est from  village  bankers,  or  to  give  them  the  proceeds  of  their 
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fields  at  such  low  rates  that  it  yielded  to  them  an  equivalent 
profit. 

The  people  of  free  and  happy  England^  rejoicing  in  a  just 
government,  where  tyranny  is  now  only  a  word  which  has 
not  an  example  to  define  its  meaning,  can  little  imagine  the 
manner  in  which  these  sums  were  wrung  from  the  unhappy 
subjects  of  His  Highness  the  Nizam — how  their  cattle  were 
seized  and  sold, — their  inheritances  wrested  from  them, — 
how,  when  oppressive  taxation  had  done  its  work,  tortures  of 
the  most  refined  description  were  often  employed  upon  per- 
sons who  had  been  racked  to  the  uttermost, — how  they  were 
even  burned,  and  their  bodies  mutilated,  as  if  in  very  spite 
that  nothing  more  could  be  wrung  from  them, — or  how,  as  a 
last  misery,  their  children  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  themselves 
driven  forth  upon  the  world,  pitiable  indeed,  but  pitied  by 
none! 

This  is  no  aggravated  picture ;  we  have  seen  it  with  our 
own  eyes.  Thousands  of  families  were  reduced  from  affluence 
to  poverty,  from  landholders  to  farmers ;  gradually,  as  their 
cattle  and  household  goods  had  to  be  sold,  they  became  day- 
labourers  ;  and  eventually  were  obliged,  though  through  evil 
times  they  had  clung  \^ith  affection,  which  even  tyranny  could 
hardly  eradicate,  to  the  lands  their  ancestors  had  tilled  for  ge- 
nerations, to  flee  the  country  to  escape  the  demands  of  the 
government,  which,  do  what  they  would,  were  ever  accumu- 
lating against  them.  Can  it  be  believed  that  this  state  of 
things  was  unknown  to  the  Company's  government?  that 
it  could  imagine,  during  the  period  from  1809  to  1820,  that 
Chundoo  Lall's  government  was  a  good  and  wholesome  one  ? 
No  one  will  deny  that,  as  it  had  set  him  up,  so  had  it  the 
power  of  displacing  him ;  but  no,  it  did  not  suit  political 
purposes,  and  Chundoo  Lall's  reckless  and  irresponsible  ad- 
ministration was  allowed  to  continue. 

Mr.  (now  Sir  Henry)  RusseU  succeeded  Captain  Sydenham 
as  Resident,  and  one  of  his  first  measures  was  to  rc-organize 
the  contingent  stipulated  for  by  treaty,  of  8000  infantry  and 
9000  cavalry.  The  six  battalions  of  the  Nizam^s  regular 
infantry,  which  had  before  been  selected  from  those  which 
had  fought  in  the  British  cause  at  Seringapatam  and  Assaye, 
were  properly  oflScered,  their  pay  wias  regularly  disbursed^ 
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their  clothing,  arms,  &c.  renewed,  the  whole  force  was  made 
efficient,  and  two  entirely  new  regiments  were  raised ;  but  a 
portion  only  of  the  cavalry  was  placed  under  the  command 
of  British  officers.  The  Company's  government  undoubtedly 
owes  the  existence  of  this  fine  body  of  troops  to  the  influence 
it  possessed  over  Chimdoo  Lall ;  yet  it  was  of  corresponding 
advantage  to  him,  as  it  threw  into  the  scale  of  his  power  a 
force  so  well  disciplined  and  efficient  in  matSriely  as  to  be 
quite  a  match  for  the  whole  of  the  irregular  army  of  the  state, 
and  upon  which,  on  account  of  its  English  officers,  he  felt 
assured  he  could  throw  himself  at  any  time  for  protection. 

Irresponsible  as  we  have  shown  him  to  be  to  any  one, 
Chundoo  Lall  had  so  squandered  the  revenues  of  the  country 
(for  of  necessity  he  was  obliged  to  bribe  every  one  of  the 
party  opposed  to  him,  until  the  period  of  the  guarantee  of  the 
Company's  government),  that,  as  the  supply  from  the  country 
fell  short,  and  his  expenses  increased,  he  became  seriously 
embarrassed.  The  troops,  regular  and  irregular,  had  fallen 
into  long  arrears  of  pay ;  the  irregular  army  was  mutinous ; 
rebellion  and  anarchy  were  in  the  provinces ;  life  and  pro- 
perty were  everywhere  insecure ;  the  people  were  starving  by 
thousands,  for  the  com  was  at  famine  rates ;  the  exactions 
were  worse  than  ever ;  and  the  Company's  government  had 
no  power  to  call  upon  him  for  any  statements  of  his  receipts 
and  disbursements ;  nor  would  he,  it  is  probable,  have  given 
correct  ones,  had  it  made  the  demand.  At  this  time  Mr. 
Russell  reported  the  condition  of  the  country  to  the  Supreme 
Government,  and  proposed  to  the  Governor-General  to  make 
Chundoo  Lall  himself  the  instrument  of  reform.  His  pro- 
posal w^as  at  once  sanctioned ;  and,  to  aid  the  proposed  mea- 
sures, by  giving  Chundoo  Lall  a  more  settled  power,  he  was 
formally  assured  in  1820  of  the  support  and  protection  of  the 
Company's  government.  He  had  borrowed  from  Messrs. 
Palmer  and  Co.,  a  large  banking  establishment  at  Hyderabad, 
money  to  a  great  amount;  and,  when  he  declared  to  Mr. 
Russell  that  he  could  not  carry  on  the  government  without 
further  assistance,  a  loan  was  negotiated  with  that  house  for 
sixty  lakh  of  rupees,  which  included  the  sum  already  bor- 
rowed, at  a  rate  of  interest  considerably  under  what  the  mini- 
ster was  conunonly  paying,  or  what  would  have  been  charged 
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by  the  native  bankers.  This  loan  woa  guaranteed  for  a  certiun 
number  of  years,  and  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Oo- 
vemor-General,  Lord  Hastings.  Mr.  Russell  was  satisfied 
that  it  was  applied  in  a  proper  manner ;  it  helped  to  pay  ofiF 
the  minister's  debts  which  were  accumulatiag  nt  enormous 
interest,  to  pay  the  mutinous  army,  and  to  make  advances 
to  the  farmers  of  many  districts  for  the  purposes  of  culti- 
vation. Courts  of  justice  at  Aurungabad  and  Hyderabad 
were  appointed  with  proper  officers,  end  the  Resident  saw 
that  petitions  were  heard  and  answered.  Many  of  the  most 
tyrannical  and  oppressive  of  the  governors  and  collectors 
were  displaced  and  punished;  and  the  Company's  government 
made  Chundoo  Lall  more  popular  with  his  prince  and  the 
people,  by  putting  him  forward  as  the  person  to  whom  the 
Nizam  was  indebted  for  the  early  release  of  his  sons  from  the 
fort  of  Golconda,  whither  they  had  been  sent  as  state-pri- 
soners upon  a  demand  of  the  Goyernor- General,  for  having 
put  to  death  a  servant  of  the  Resident.  Mr.  Russell  bad 
accomplished  so  much  reform,  and  the  country  was  beginning 
to  feel  the  effect  of  it,  though  but  slightly,  when  he  resigned 
his  office,  and  waa  succeeded  by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe. 

Sir  Charles  found  the  country  in  a  worse  state  than  he  had 
anticipated ;  the  reform  had  only  been  upon  the  surface,  the 
same  rottenness  continued  within ;  there  was  an  appearance 
without  any  reality  of  improvement,  and  the  mode  of  letting 
the  districts  by  the  minister  was  productive  of  as  much  misery 
and  distress  as  ever.  Remonstrance  with  him  was  useless ; 
and  at  lost  the  Resident  obtained  the  permission  of  the  Nizam 
for  a  revenue  settlement  to  be  made  with  the  people  for  a 
number  of  years,  by  British  officers.  Chundoo  Ijall  did  not 
at  the  time  object  to  this  virtual  relinquishment  of  his  power 
and  sources  of  emolument,  because  he  could  not  disguise  to 
himself  the  fact  that  his  own  system  was  becoming  productive 
of  more  evils  every  day,  that  his  grand  sources  of  money,  the 
provinces,  were  yielding  but  little,  and  that  his  own  credit  in 
the  capital  declined  in  proportion  as  the  revenue  failed.  But 
when  the  country  had  again  become  settled,  and  matters  were 
advancing  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  he  complained  to  the 
Governor-General  against  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's  interference, 
denied  his  right  t^  exercising  it,  and  declared  that  he  was  far 
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exceeding  his  authority,  by  sending  out  into  the  country  many 
more  officers  than  had  been  stipulated  for.  Sir  Charles  Met- 
calfe replied  to  these  accusations ;  and,  though  the  Governor- 
General  was  obliged  to  check  him  in  some  degree,  to  keep  faith 
with  Chundoo  Lall,  yet  the  measures  for  the  improvement  of 
the  country  were  not  retarded.  Sir  Charles's  first  step  was  to 
quell  the  rebels;  they  were  wholly  reduced  by  the  British 
contingent,  having  for  years  defied  the  power  of  the  irregular 
army  of  the  government :  after  this  the  country  was  parcelled 
out  into  districts,  to  each  of  which  was  appointed  an  English 
officer  selected  from  those  of  the  contingent.  We  give  the 
following  extract  of  the  system  pursued,  from  Major  Suther- 
land's description,  observing  that  it  was  upon  a  plan  which 
had  been  framed  by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  himself. 

"  The  system  adopted  was  to  inquire,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Nizam's 
revenue  officers,  into  the  present  capability  of  villages,  the  average  amount 
of  revenue  which  they  had  paid  in  tlie  last  few  years,  and  the  means  of  the 
people  to  increase  cultivation ;  from  these  various  sources  of  information  a 
village  assessment  was  formed,  generally  for  a  period  of  five  years.  Leasei 
were  granted  on  these  terms ;  and  a  written  acceptance  of  the  conditions, 
and  a  promise  to  abide  by  them,  was  taken  from  the  people.  One  of  the 
errors  of  this  settlement  was  that  of  taking  too  much  into  consideration  the 
means  of  the  people  to  extend  cultivation,  and  fixing  a  yearly  increase  on 
the  village  accordingly.  This  was  too  sudden  a  tax  on  improvement,  and 
drew  into  the  cofiers  of  the  government  the  profits  arising  from  increased 
outlay  of  capital  and  labour,  which  would  much  more  advantageously 
have  remained  with  the  people." — Page  57* 

Besides  this,  all  arrears  to  the  government  which  had 
become  utterly  irreclaimable,  and  upon  which  there  was 
a  constant  and  irritating  demand  for  interest,  were  struck 
off.  The  new  revenue  system,  though  very  faulty,  from  want 
of  the  necessary  experience,  was  yet  such  a  change  from  ex- 
treme anarchy  to  a  settled  and  just  government,  that  its  efiects 
were  felt  almost  instantly.  Thousands  of  cultivators  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  other  territories  flocked  back  to  their  villages, 
and  no  troops  had  to  be  called  out  to  collect  revenue,  w-here 
before  not  a  rupee  could  be  collected  without  force  :  it  wa« 
paid  cheerfully,  ond  the  country  resumed  a  tranquillity  it  had 
not  known  for  years  before. 

"  One  of  the  great  merits  of  the  whole  system  was  that  of  working  with  the 
native  in'«tnimi'nts  of  the  Niznm's  povcrnmont,  and  introducing  none  of  our 
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ovn.  ThcM',  it  mnj'  be  suj^Mwd,  were  eorrupl  and  Ind  enough  at  fint,  And 
perhmpt  continued  lo  to  the  Itut ;  they  trcre,  howevei,  better  and  fur  more 
roapectablc  tlian  any  «c  could  Imvc  put  into  their  places ;  and,  by  the  end  of 
live  years  tlicy  leeuicd  to  be  ill  many  iiiataiiccs  so  nuich  improved,  and  to 
efflcfent,  lliat  comparalivply  little  InteTferencc  on  the  part  of  tbe  tuperin- 
tendent  was  Deceaaary, — one  of  tbe  great  evili  we  had  to  contend  against 
throughout  the  whole  uf  the  system  was  the  counteraction  of  tbe  Niiam's 
minister.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  man  who  had  for  toloug  a  period  been 
all-poiverful,  did  not  ait  easy  under  the  control  which  was  now  exercised 
over  him  and  his  officers.  When  he  found,  however,  that  tbe  resident  was 
supported  by  his  govemment,  and  llic  superintendent  by  the  resident,  (he 
stnif^le  which  at  first  he  himself  maintained,  and  which  at  flnt  be  taught 
his  olHcers  to  maintain  against  us,  gradually  ceased." — Page  69. 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  now  proposed  the  liquidation  oi 
Messrs.  Palmer  and  Go's  loan,  although  it  had  been  gua- 
ranteed by  the  Supreme  Government  for  a  much  longer 
period.  An  indemnity  was  proposed  to  Messrs.  Palmer  and 
Co.  for  the  loas  they  would  Bustaln  by  its  sudden  payment, 
which,  being  insufficient,  was  not  accepted.  In  182S,  how- 
ever, the  whole  was  paid,  by  resuming  the  peshkush,  or 
tribute  paid  by  the  Company  to  the  Nizam's  government 
for  the  Guntoor  Sircars, — a  questionable  proceeding  towards 
the  Nizam's  government,  to  which  it  bad  been  guaranteed 
in  perpetuity,  as  it  may  be  doubted  whether  that  sum  would 
not  eventually  have  far  exceeded  the  amount  paid  to  Messrs. 
Palmer  and  Co. ;  and  we  believe  that  it  was  very  unwillingly 
resigned  by  the  Nizam's  government,  and  by  the  Nizam 
himself.  The  loan  was  paid,  in  defiance  of  Messrs.  Palmer 
and  Co.'s  protestations,  without  the  bonus  which  had  been, 
agreed  upon  by  the  minister ;  and  this,  with  large  sums  due 
upon  various  counts,  are  still  justly  claimed  by  that  firm. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  during  which  the  settlements 
in  the  villages  had  gradually  reached  their  maximum,  grain 
had  as  gradually  cheapened  in  price,  from  the  increased  cul- 
tivation to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  rent.  Could  this 
grain  and  the  other  products  have  been  transported  in  lai^ 
quantities  to  other  parts  of  India,  where  there  might  have 
existed  a  greater  demand,  Irom  local  failures  of  crops  or  other 
causes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  maximum  of  the  village 
settlements,  which  generally  had  not  been  felt  oppressive, 
could  have  been  kept  up :  but  there  were  no  roads,  the 
minister  would  not  abolish  the  vexatious  transit  duties,  and 
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he  had  neither  the  foresight  to  see  the  prospective  advan- 
tage of  the  increasing  demand  for  grain,  nor  the  liberality 
to  expend  one  rupee  of  the  revenue  upon  making  roads 
through  the  territory.  Consequently,  there  being  no  increased 
consumption  to  meet  the  rapidly  increasing  produce,  the  grain 
remained  a  dead  weight  upon  the  hands  of  the  cultivators ; 
the  merchants  would  not  buy  it,  because  there  was  no  de- 
mand ;  or  if  they  did,  it  was  at  such  niinously  low  rates  as 
afforded  no  remuneration  to  the  cultivator. 

Just  before  the  five  years'  settlement  expired.  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  was  called  to  fill  a  higher  situation,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Martin,  one  of  the  ablest  judicial  officers  in 
Bengal,  but  who,  we  believe,  was  practically  unacquainted 
with  revenue  matters.  Most  of  the  original  superintendents 
had  been  replaced  by  others,  and  nearly  all  were  personally  un- 
known to  Mr.  Martin  ;  so  that  when  there  should  have  been 
a  new  revenue  settlement  of  the  whole  of  the  country,  founded 
upon  the  experience  of  the  working  of  the  old  one,  which  in 
many  respects  had  been  very  faulty,  a  hesitation  and  irresolu- 
tion occurred  in  the  framing  of  the  new  settlement  which 
was  productive  of  the  worst  consequences.  Probably  Mr. 
Martin  thought  that  no  better  could  be  made  than  the  first ; 
at  any  rate  he  distrusted  the  ability  of  the  superintendents. 
Many  of  these  officers  were  very  young  and  inexperienced, 
more  intent  upon  exhibiting  large  prospective  increases  upon 
paper,  (and  to  this  end  they  made  settlements  of  progressive 
increase  upon  the  maximum  of  the  last,  which  had  been  al- 
ready too  much,)  than  on  consulting  the  real  good  of  the 
coimtry  by  diminishing  the  already  high  rate. 

However,  in  spite  of  all  this,  a  revenue  settlement  was 
made,  in  some  places  for  three  years,  in  others  for  five, 
and  even  for  longer  periods, — infinitely  better  for  the 
people  than  any  they  could  have  got  from  the  government ; 
not  less  in  amount  certainly,  but  subject  to  no  fluctuation 
at  the  caprice  of  the  ruler  or  collector;  and  every  cul- 
tivator felt  assured  that  no  further  call  would  be  dlowed 
by  the  superintendent  who  had  guaranteed  it  to  them.  At 
this  time,  too,  Mr.  Martin  appointed  officers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  superintending  the  police  of  the  country :  the  main 
roads  had  patrolcs  of  horse  and  foot  upon  them,  who  effect- 
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ually  prevented  highway  robbery  to  any  extent ;  and  the  old 
village  ^stem  of  police — an  admirable  one,  but  which  had 
fallen  into  disuse  from  long  misrule  —  was  in  many  dis- 
tricts  re-oi^anized.  Courts  of  justice  for  civil  and  criminal 
cases  were  in  full  work  in  every  province ;  life  and  property 
were  every^vhere  quite  secure,  and  individual  wrongs  were 
instantly  redressed,  if  possible  by  the  superintendent,  or,  if 
beyond  his  power,  the  case  was  referred  to  the  Resident,  and 
by  him  to  the  minister.  It  was  a  common  saying  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  "  one  might  travel  from  one  end  of  the  territory  to 
*'  the  other,  tossing  gold  in  one's  hand,  and  that  no  one  would 
"  dare  to  ask  what  it  was." 

Chundoo  Lall  at  this  time  began  to  make  violent  eSbrts  to 
regain  the  power  he  was  bo  rapidly  losing  over  the  people, 
from  the  comparisons  they  openly  made  between  the  present 
state  of  things  and  his  administration  j  and  he  found  ready 
instruments  in  his  own  collectors,  whose  power  of  doing  evil, 
and  consequent  emolument,  had  been  so  entirely  checked  in 
the  provinces.  Right  or  wrong,  these  men  were  supported  by 
Chundoo  Lall  agninst  the  superintendents :  this  led  to  fre- 
quent remonstrances  by  them,  and  to  very  angry  letters  on 
both  sides ;  the  Resident  did  not  support  his  officers  firmly, 
and  the  power  of  both  fell  before  thb  display  of  energy  on 
the  part  of  the  minister.  Some  of  the  superintendents  resigned, 
and  they  were  succeeded  by  others  only  to  have  the  same  dis- 
agreeable discussions  and  references  renewed. 

The  collection  of  the  revenue,  as  might  have  been  expected. 
and  foreseen  [the  minister  foresaw  it),  fell  short  of  the  sums 
anticipated  by  the  too  sanguine  superintendents,  and  remis- 
sions were  begged  by  them  to  a  very  large  amount.  Matters 
were  in  this  unsatisfactory  and  inharmonious  state  between 
the  minister  and  the  Resident,  the  superintendents  and  the 
collectors,  when  the  Nizam  Sekundur  Jah  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  son,  Nasur-oo-Doulah. 

Before  the  Nizam's  death,  intrigues  bad  been  carried  on 
for  the  succession :  Moneer-ool-Moolk  headed  a  party  which 
wished  to  place  on  the  throne  Mecr  Tufuz-ool-Ali,  a  grand- 
son of  Moneer-ool-Moolk,  and  a  younger  son  of  the  Nizam. 
According  to  the  general  custom,  if  not  law,  of  the  Maho- 
medans,  this  prince  was  more  legitimate,  as  having  been 
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the  offspring  of  a  higher  degree  of  marriage^  than  Nasur-oo- 
Doulah  the  eldest  son.  There  was  also  a  third  party,  at  the 
head  of  which  the  army  woiUd  have  placed  Moobaruz-oo- 
Doulah,  the  Nizam^s  second  son ;  this  however  had  but  little 
weight,  and  no  political  support.  It  was  for  a  long  time  doubt* 
ful  in  the  minds  of  the  people  which  cause  the  Company^s 
government  would  espouse;  and  as  its  influence  would  of 
course  turn  the  scale  whichever  way  it  inclined,  it  was  eagerly 
sought  by  both  parties.  The  recognition  of  Mcer  Tufuz- 
ool-Ali's  claims,  though  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  strict 
accordance  with  custom  they  were  just,  would  have  raised 
Moncer-ool-Moolk  and  his  party,  and  been  in  the  highest 
degree  embarrassing  to  Chundoo  Lall,  to  whom  the  Com- 
pany's government  was  so  deeply  pledged.  As  Chundoo  Lall 
had  already  won  over  Nasur-oo-Doulah  by  promises  of  sup- 
port, and  of  intercession  \\ith  the  Company^s  government  in 
his  behalf;  and  as  he  represented  to  it  that  he  was  the  eldest 
son,  and  it  was  the  old  Nizam's  wish  that  he  should  succeed^ 
— that  prince  was  suffered  to  ascend  the  throne,  though  his 
right  to  it  was  very  questionable.  It  will  be  plain  to  every  one, 
that  Chundoo  LalPs  power  was  by  this  step  considerably  aug- 
mented ;  for  having  helped  Nasur-oo-Doulah  to  the  throne,  he 
was  entitled  to  his  gratitude ;  and  we  have  very  good  reason 
to  believe  that  a  firm  compact  was  made  between  them  to  resist 
the  British  power  by  every  means  consistent  with  good  faith 
and  promises;  indeed,  the  only  measure  the  minister  de- 
sired was  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  superintendents  from 
the  provinces ;  and  as  his  request  would  not  have  been  attend- 
ed to  upon  the  subject,  he  instructed  the  Nizam,  at  a  court 
held  soon  after  his  accession,  to  request  that  they  might  be 
removed,  and  the  government  Icfl  to  himself  and  his  minister. 
This  task  the  Nizam  performed  in  a  very  ungracious  manner. 
He  imperiously  demanded  of  the  Resident,  as  though  he  had 
known  nothing  of  their  previous  existence,  who  those  "  Ferin- 
ghees"  (Europeans)  were  who  interfered  in  the  government  of 
his  provinces ;  and,  on  being  told,  he  desired  that  "  the  per- 
sons" might  instantly  be  withdrawn.  They  were  so:  orders 
were  sent  to  every  superintendent  to  desist  from  interference, 
as  soon  as  a  reply  to  the  dispatch  which  contained  the  demand 
of  the  Nizam  could  arrive  from  Calcutta :  and  the  terror  and 
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coiuteniBtioD  of  the  people,  who  Icnew  Grom  wboie  iofluettce 
the  numdate  had  proceeded,  will  be  remembered  hj  all  those 
who  witneued  it.  It  is  only  wonderful  that  no  popular  out- 
break followed :  that,  however,  would  have  been  of  no  avail, 
for  the  troops  of  the  British  government  must  have  been 
called  in  to  quell  it.  It  was  afterwards  settled,  to  preserve  a 
semblance  of  good  faith,  that,  wherever  the  superintendents 
had  made  agreements  with  the  people,  which  were  still  exist- 
ing and  had  much  time  to  run,  they  should  remain  in  their 
districts,  and  report  any  breach  of  faith  in  those  agreements 
on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  government ;  and  they  remained. 
The  poor  inhabitants  crowded  to  them  in  a  short  time  with 
complaints,  as  might  be  expected,  to  which  the  superin- 
tendents listened,  and,  as  ordered,  referred  them  for  the  con- 
sideratioD  of  the  minister.  But  the  system,  from  which  some- 
thing had  been  hoped  by  the  sanguine,  was,  as  may  well  be 
imagined,  a  mockery ;  and  the  inhabitants  soon  found  out  that, 
while  they  got  no  redress  from  the  European  superintendents, 
they  brought  down  upon  thems^vea  tlie  vengeance  of  their 
own  officers  and  rulers,  and  that  it  was  better  to  suffer  their 
extortion  than  provoke  their  malice. 

There  were  hopes,  shortly  after  Nasur-oo-Doulah's  succe*- 
sion,  that  he  would  personally  attend  to  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment.  He  did  show  some  desire  of  inquiry,  and  busied  himself 
in  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  officers  of  his  court,  and 
looking  at  musters  of  his  army;  but  it  was  oqly  ft  flash,  too 
bri^t  to  last  The  natives  mistnuted  his  perseverance  in 
exertions  ao  repugnant  to  the  indolence  of  his  race.  Chundoo 
Lall,  when  he  saw  the  tiu^  the  Nizam's  mind  was  taking, 
overwhelmed  him  with  business ;  and,  utterly  unaccustomed 
as  he  was  to  it, — having  passed  all  his  previous  life  in  hie 
zenana,  and  having  been  allowed  no  share  whatever  in  the 
affaire  of  government  by  his  father,  not  even  so  much  as  to 
appear  at  court, — it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  he  forsook  it, 
at  once  and  for  ever. 

Could  the  people  of  the  country,  the  cultivators,  whose  in- 
terests the  British  government  espoused  for  the  sake  of  hu- 
manity, comprehend  this  abandonment  of  them  to  the  mercies 
of  the  minister  ?  Assuredly  not ;  nor  could  any  of  the  best 
educated  tod  disposed  amosg  iit»  higher  cUw  of  the  natives. 
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One  and  all  considered  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  super- 
intendents a  direct  breach  of  faith.  The  minister  had  a  heavy 
account  to  settle  with  the  people,  and  individuals  who  had  been 
protected  by  superintendents  in  the  districts  against  many 
kinds  of  oppression,  found  to  their  cost  that  they  had  almost 
better  have  never  claimed  their  aid.  Appearances  lasted  for 
a  while ;  but  tyranny,  where  the  lust  for  oppression  was  only 
smouldering,  was  soon  fanned  into  a  blaze,  and  it  raged  through 
the  country.  The  system  of  letting  districts  formerly  practised 
by  the  minister  was  very  quickly  resumed,  and  he  let  loose 
upon  the  country  a  set  of  miscreants  whom  he  had  held  in 
his  leash,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  moment  which  he 
knew  must  come  when  his  admirably  laid  scheme  was  ma- 
tured. Those  who  remember  the  iron  rule  of  Bisnchund,  the 
collector  of  Berar, — ^who,  during  the  time  he  was  ruler  over 
that  unhappy  province,  almost  depopulated  it,  and  completely 
destroyed  the  good  which  the  British  superintendence  had 
effected, — and  many  others  in  all  parts  equally  bad,  will  re- 
flect ^vith  mingled  horror  and  indignation,  that  the  Company's 
government  was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  all  these  enormous 
calamities,  by  its  precipitate  abandonment  of  the  country* 
There  were  many  risings,  but  they  were  instantly  checked 
by  the  troops,  though  without  bloodshed ;  the  people  sub- 
mitted at  once  when  they  knew  that  British  troops  were  in 
the  field.  In  fact  they  often  resorted  to  rebellion  in  order 
to  gain  the  interference  of  British  officers  in  their  behalf^ 
feeling  assured  that  these  grievances  would  be  inquired  into, 
and  perhaps  redressed.  They  had  not  patience  with  the  re- 
peated assertions  that  the  country  was  the  Nizam's,  and  he 
might  do  what  he  liked  with  it ;  that  it  was  no  concern  of  the 
Company's.  Why,  then,  had  it  supported  the  minister,  the 
sole  author  of  their  misery?  And  what  answer  could  be 
given  ?  The  understanding  of  what  was  called  the  non-inter- 
vention system  was  beyond  their  comprehension ;  for  they 
looked,  as  the  originators  of  that  measure  ought  to  have  done, 
to  its  practical  results,  instead  of  to  a  visionary  theory  of 
restoring  independence,  vigour,  and  probity  to  a  native  go- 
vernment where  it  must  have  been  well  known  none  what- 
ever existed. 

During  the  whole  of  our  previous  remarks  we  have  never 
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once  alluded  to  the  personal  character  of  Chundoo  Lall ;  it 
is  mild  and  amiable,  and  he  always  hafl  proved,  we  believe,  a 
stendy  friend  to  those  connected  with  him.  He  is  charitable 
even  to  an  excess.  He  has  amazing  talents  and  application 
to  business ;  he  personally  attends  to  every  branch  of  this 
immense  administration,  hears  every  report,  and  answers 
every  letter,  and  has  done  so  for  the  last  thirty  years.  It 
was  his  situation  that  first  made  him  greedy  of  money,  to 
bribe  a  party  to  support  him,  and  he  became  careless  of 
the  means  he  used  to  collect  it.  He  has  struggled  nith 
financial  difficulties  of  no  common  order,  but  has  not  had 
the  courage  (we  will  not  deny  him  the  ability)  to  reform  the 
abuses  and  wasteful  expenditure  which  he  found  existing.  It 
was  the  political  system  of  the  Company's  government  which 
raised  him  to  an  irresponsible  power,  and  he  must  have  pos- 
sessed the  virtue  of  an  angel  had  he  come  out  of  the  tempt- 
ations with  clean  hands.  Had  Chundoo  Lall  been  a  vicious 
man  or  a  debauchee,  he  would  have  fallen  at  once ;  but  he 
was  neither.  In  his  own  circle  he  is  unexceptionable,  and 
his  habits  arc  of  the  most  frugal  and  abstemious  kind;  his 
sole  vice  can  be  traced  to,  nay,  is  the  result  of,  his  connexion 
with  the  BriUsh  power.  But  the  wasteful  expenditure  of 
the  resources  of  the  country  has  brought  with  it  a.  host  of  at- 
tendant evils. 

Complaints  from  the  provinces,  after  some  time,  poured  in 
BO  fast  upon  the  Resident,  now  Colonel  Stewart,  (Mr.  Martin 
having  been  transferred  to  Indoor,)  that  they  were  reported 
to  the  Supreme  Government.  A  remonstrance  to  Chundoo 
Lall  was  the  consequence,  and  some  advice  as  to  his  future 
conduct  was  given.  This  was  known,  but  the  particulars  never 
transpired.  It  led  to  a  show  of  justice  to  the  people  on  the 
part  of  Chundoo  Lall,  which  all  foresaw  would  be  of  no  avail 
to  check  the  disorders  of  the  provinces.  Officers  were  sent 
into  every  district,  upon  the  wretched  salaries  of  fifty  to  a 
hundred  rupees  per  month,  to  report  upon  the  conduct  of 
each  collector,  and  to  forward  such  petitions  to  the  minister 
OS  the  collector  had  failed  to  redress.  Most,  nay  rdl,  of  these 
officers  were  cither  decayed  nobles,  or  poor  relations  of  noble 
families, — all  needy  men,  whom  their  miserable  pittances  did 
not  remove  from  the  temptation  of  being  bribed  to  silence  by 
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the  collectors  of  the  large  districts.  In  many  instances  these 
^^Ameens/^  seeing  that  \2\  per  cent,  on  the  revenue  gave 
a  very  handsome  salaiy  to  the  collector^  exerted  their  interest 
at  the  city  to  become  collectors  themselves^  and  succeeded. 
And  although  in  many  instances^  doubtless^  the  Amecns  made 
honest  and  faithful  reports  upon  the  country^  some  of  which 
we  have  seen,  no  one  will  pretend  to  say  that  they  were  ever 
regarded  by  the  minister ;  and  from  his  obvious  disrelish  for 
plain  statements,  they  soon  ceased  to  send  them,  but  wrote 
such  reports  as  they  knew  would  be  pleasing  to  him. 

The  rei)eated  remonstrances  of  the  Resident  to  Chundoo 
Lall,  written  during  a  tour  he  made  through  the  country 
by  order  of  the  Supreme  Government,  in  which  it  was 
pretty  plainly  threatened  to  re-establish  the  6uperintendentB3 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  loss  of  power  such  a  measure  would 
cause  to  him, — a  power  which  he  could  never  hope  to  regain 
during  his  lifetime ;  the  joy  which  was  diffused  through  the 
country  at  the  probability  of  the  interference  being  re-com- 
menced, all  will  remember  who  saw  and  heard  of  it.  A  new 
life  was,  as  it  were,  given  to  the  people, — a  new  energy 
infused  among  them,  which  was  productive  of  the  best  con- 
sequences to  the  government.  The  collectors  and  the  mi- 
nister were  not  slow  to  mark  this ;  most  of  the  former  held 
decidedly  better  faith  with  the  people,  and  the  latter  re- 
moved from  ofRce  all,  we  believe,  of  the  cruel  and  tyrannical 
officers  who  had  been  the  cause  of  so  much  misery.  We  will 
do  the  present  government  the  justice  to  say  that  it  is  better 
than  any  previous  one  has  been ;  that  the  people  are  more 
content  than  they  have  been  since  the  withdrawal  of  the 
interference,  and  that  in  most  parts  they  are  more  lightly 
taxed  than  in  the  Company's  temtorics.  But  there  is  no  se- 
curity that  tliis  will  last ;  and  the  past  can  never  be  effaced 
from  the  remembrance  of  the  people,  so  long  as  large  tracts  of 
uncultivated  country,  and  hundreds  of  desolate,  deserted,  or 
half-populated  villages  exist  as  memorials  of  extortion,  cru- 
elty, and  oppression. 

Chundoo  Lall  is  now  an  old  man,  between  seventy  and 
eighty ;  his  body  is  infinn,  but  his  mmd  is  as  active  as  ever. 
Moneer-ool-Moolk  is  long  since  dead,  and  he  is  now  the  sole 
minister.    The  Company's  government  made  a  shabby  atr- 
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tempt  to  remove  from  their  shoulders  the  weight  of  rcBpoasi- 
bility  they  have  incurred,  by  telling  the  Nizam,  soon  after  his 
accession,  that  he  was  at  hberty  to  retain  or  dismiss  his  mini- 
ster as  he  thought  proper, — a  step  which  was  justly  deemed 
by  Chundoo  Lall  a  breach  of  the  guarantee  pledged  in  1620. 
It  would  however  have  been  next  to  impossible  for  the 
Nizam,  or  any  one  else,  to  have  filled  Chundoo  Lall's  place, 
unless  by  the  nomination  of  Shumah-ool-Oomra,  the  head  of 
the  Mahomedan  party,  which  was  not  attempted ;  nor  could 
Chundoo  Zioll  have  been  displaced,  except  at  the  risk  of  a  re- 
volution and  much  bloodshed.  That  he  will  live  many  more 
years  is  very  improbable;  and  amongst  the  many  conse- 
quences of  his  administration  worthy  of  comment,  two  press 
upon  our  notice,  as  involving  in  them  the  question  of  the 
guarantee  or  non-guarantee  of  the  Company's  government. 
The  first  is  the  state  of  his  debts.  Their  amount  is  not  known; 
but,  including  the  sums  advanced  upon  the  revenues  by  the 
collectors,  it  is  generally  estimated  at  two  years'  revenue  of  the 
country,  or  about  AfiOOflOOl,  sterhng.  Has  the  Company's 
government,  by  their  support  of  Chundoo  I^all  and  guarantee 
to  him  in  1820,  become  responsible  for  this  amount?  We 
have  not  the  least  doubt  that  if,  upon  his  death,  the  Nizam 
does  not  choose  to  acknowledge  these  debts,  or,  alarmed  at 
their  magnitude,  refuses  to  pay  them,  the  Company's  go- 
vernment will  be  called  upon  by  the  creditors  to  redeem  its 
pledge  of  support,  under  which,  as  they  wilt  urge  with  truth, 
the  money  was  lent;  for  it  is  well  known  that  Chundoo 
XisU  would  have  enjoyed  no  credit  whatever  but  for  his  con- 
nexion with  the  Company's  government.  It  will  not  in 
every  probability  pay,  but  it  will  be  bound  in  duty  and  good 
faith  to  press  the  subject  on  the  consideration  of  the  Nizam ; 
which,  if  met  in  a  mood  of  acquiescence  on  his  part,  will  be 
conclusive ;  but  if  not,  which  is  equally  probable,  what  course 
will  or  ought  it  to  take  ?  This  will  prove,  wc  much  suspect,  a 
very  knotty  problem  for  the, 'Indian  executive  to  solve. 

The  next  is  a  question  of  internal  interest.  We  believe  that 
Chundoo  Lall,  as  pcshkar  or  executive  minister,  never  pos- 
sessed the  seal  of  state,  under  which  alone  all  sunuds  or  grants 
are  held  to  be  authentic  or  valid — nor  ever  was  empowered 
to  me  'A^nat  has  he  held  it  since  he  has  been  sole  minister. 
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There  are  thousands  of  persons  of  every  description  in  the 
country,  in  every  grade,  from  fakeers  or  religious  mendicants 
upwards  to  the  nobility,  holding  grants  of  land  or  money,  or 
exemption  from  taxation,  from  the  minister, — some  under 
his  seal  of  office,  but  most  under  his  private  seal,  Mrhich,  as 
he  has  possessed  hitherto  absolute  power,  has  been  as  much 
respected  as  the  Nizam^s ;  and  not  only  has  he  given  grants 
himself,  but  he  has  renew  ed  old  and  disputed  ones  which  had 
been  the  causes  of  litigation  between  families  for  years.  ITie 
people  generally  do  not  consider  these  warrants  to  be  worth 
anything ;  but  as  Chundoo  Lall  is  the  Company^s  minister, 
they  say,  and  not  the  Nizam's, — as  its  influence  invested  him 
with  the  executive  power,  it  must  be  responsible  for  his  acts ; 
and  they  have  received  these  "  pieces  of  paper  '^  with  implicit 
faith  and  confidence.  Will  the  Company's  government  then 
interfere  if  the  validity  of  these  deeds  is  denied  ?  It  will  cer- 
tainly be  hard  upon  the  people  if  it  does  not ;  and  yet,  if  the 
non-interference  system  be  strictly  followed,  it  cannot. 

There  is  a  body  of  men  at  present  in  the  service  of  the  state  of 
Hyderabad  and  of  its  nobles,  whose  proceedings  and  conduct 
ought  to  be  narrowly  observed ;  we  allude  to  the  Arab  mer- 
cenaries, who,  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Sikh  and  Affghan 
soldiers  of  the  same  description,  have  become  very  formidable 
both  in  influence  and  numbers ;  there  are,  we  believe,  about 
12,000  in  the  Nizam's  dominions, — perhaps  more.  The 
policy  of  allowing  them  to  remain  at  all  is  very  questionable, 
as  they  tu'e  capable  at  any  time  of  causing  a  revolution  in 
the  state,  which  could  only  be  put  down  at  an  immense  cost 
of  human  life  and  destruction  of  property.  All  these  men 
receive  very  high  rates  of  jiay,  and  consequently  must  be  an 
immense  addition  to  the  expenses  of  the  state ;  but  their  utility 
is  not  apparent,  for  the  country  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
intern<al  commotions  so  long  as  the  British  force  remains  at 
Hyderabad,  and  it  assuredly  can  have  no  external  enemies. 
The  irregular  army  is  about  80,000  horse  and  foot ;  a  force 
which,  backed  by  the  contingent,  is  ample  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  civil  power  in  collecting  the  revenue ;  therefore, 
why  the  Arab  mercenaries  are  retained,  or  why  the  Company's 
government  suffers  a  united  body  like  this  to  remain,  with 
which  there  must  be  a  collision  sooner  or  later,  we  do  not 
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understand.  The  Arabs  are  very  parsimonious :  they  save  a 
lai^  proportion  of  their  pay,  nhich  is  lent  out  by  them  at 
the  most  usurious  interest.  Their  mode  of  collecting  their 
debts  is  not  the  mildest,  but  no  one  dares  to  interfere ;  for  if 
one  man  is  in  their  opinion  wronged,  his  quarrel  is  taken  up 
by  the  whole  body,  who  fly  to  arms,  collect  upon  any  required 
spot  in  a  few  minutes,  and  there  is  no  force  in  the  city  suffi- 
cient to  quell  the  tumult  which  nrises  between  them  and  any 
other  party.  Several  of  these  disturbances  have  occurred,  and 
the  Nizam's  government  has  not  dared  to  interfere.  To  this 
body  also  the  minister  is  largely  indebted,  both  for  sums  bor- 
rowed, and  for  arrears  of  pay;  they  have  openly  declared  that 
they  will  not  allow  him  to  be  buried  until  their  claims  are 
satisfied ;  and  should  this  call  for  the  employment  of  the  sub- 
sidiary force,  it  will  be  bloody  work  to  drive  the  Arabs  from 
the  narrow  streets  and  terraced  houses  of  Hyderabad,  for  they 
are  to  a  man  brave,  and  all  capital  marksmen.  The  Com- 
pany's government  has  interfered  so  much  with  this  state,  and 
so  often  in  a  questionable  manner,  that  it  might  relieve  it 
from  this  burthen — amounting  to  fifteen  or  twenty  lakh  an- 
nually,— and  for  once  do  it  a  real  service.  There  is  not  a 
man  beyond  the  common  ranks  of  hfe  in  Hyderabad  who  is 
not  obliged  to  hire  one  or  two  of  these  desperadoes,  and  every 
Arab  is  said  to  have  service  from  two  or  three  individuals  be- 
sides the  government;  and  at  this  present  moment,  were  it 
not  for  the  presence  of  the  subsidiary  force  and  the  contin- 
gent, their  behaviour  would  be  insufferable. 

We  have  been  led  into  the  foregoing  long  remarks  upon 
the  state  of  Hyderabad,  first,  because  of  its  great  importance 
in  the  scale  of  Indian  powers ;  secondly,  because  we  happen 
to  know  its  condition,  present  and  past,  better  than  that  of 
any  other ;  and  thirdly,  because  it  shows  the  pernicious  nature 
of  the  interference  of  the  Company's  government  most  de- 
cidedly. Bound  by  solemn  treaty  nut  to  interfere,  it  dared 
not  do  so  effectually ;  but  it  nevertheless  did  so  constantly, 
— ^jffensively  to  the  sovereign,  and  destructively  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  country.  It  has  supported  ministers  for  nearly 
forty  years  in  direct  opposition  to  the  sovereign ;  men  whose 
measures  have,  as  we  have  stated  fully  and  plainly,  driven  the 
people  to  ruin,  and  entailed  enormous  debts  upon  the  state. 
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It  did  interfere  for  a  time  with  the  best  effects,  and  upon  the 
most  disinterested  principle ;  and  during  that  time  property 
was  secure,  taxation  was  equable,  individual  wrongs  were  re- 
dressed, and  the  poor  protected  against  the  rich  and  powerful. 
But  it  was  only  an  ignis  fatuus  which  lighted  the  countiy 
to  deeper  gloom.  The  memory  of  the  good  that  had  been 
done  was  lost  in  the  misery  which  followed,  for  well  the  peo- 
ple knew  that  the  Company's  government  was  able,  though 
it  was  not  willing,  to  save  them  from  oppression.  We  confi- 
dently appeal  to  every  one  who  has  perused  the  foregoing 
sketch  of  the  policy  pursued  towards  this  state,  to  declare 
whether,-^for  its  irresponsible  and  oppressive  ministers,  for 
their  wasteful  expenditure,  for  their  debts,  for  their  bad  go- 
vernment and  its  dire  effects, — the  Nizam,  or  his  people  par> 
ticularly,  can  be  expected  in  any  way  to  be  grateful  or  at- 
tached to  the  Company's  government  for  the  consequences  of 
its  heartless  policy  for  political  aggrandizement. 

II.  Baroda. — During  the  war  with  the  Poonah  state  in 
I7d0,  a  treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  ^vas  entered 
into  with  the  Baroda  government,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  expel  the  Pcshwa's  administration  from  Guzerat.  In 
1802  the  Company's  government  was  obliged  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  eldest  legitimate  son  of  the  late  Guicowar,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  against  his  illegitimate  bro- 
ther, who  had  rebelled  against  him.  The  prince  offered  to 
subsidize  five  battalions,  upon  condition  of  their  maintaining 
him  upon  his  throne,  but  2000  men  only  were  granted ;  the 
rebellion  was  subdued,  and  the  prince  firmly  seated  upon 
his  throne.  The  troops  of  the  state  being  at  this  time  in 
long  an*ears,  and  clamorous  for  pay,  the  Company's  govern- 
ment lent  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  at  the  same 
time  entered  into  a  private  treaty  with  his  minister,  Koujee 
Appajce,  to  render  his  office  permanent,  and  to  secure  to  him 
and  his  heirs  their  "just  rights."  In  1803  the  prince's  ille- 
gitimate brother  again  took  up  arms,  and  was  joined  by  many 
disaficctcd  troops  who  had  been  discharged;  and  a  further 
force  being  necessary  to  subdue  them,  1000  more  troops  were 
subsidized,  at  a  payment  of  2,90,000  rupees ;  which,  with  the 
cost  of  the  first  subsidy,  makes  a  total  of  11,70,000  rupees, 
for  which  tenitor)^  was  ceded  to  the  Company. 
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By  the  treaty  of  1805  the  iubsidiary  force  wm  made  per- 
manent, and  woi  to  protect  His  Highness's  territory  as  well 
against  external  agression  aa  internal  commotion.  The  Com- 
pany having  lent  and  guaranteed  to  the  Guicowar'B  govern- 
ment upwardi  of  forty-one  lakh  of  rupees  at  nine  per  cent,  per 
annum  interest,  His  Highness  assigned  12,95,000  rupees  per 
annum  for  ita  liquidation.  In  1817anotherbattahon  wasedded 
to  the  subsidiary  force,  for  the  support  of  which  the  Guico- 
war  ceded  territory  equal  to  the  demand.  His  Highness  also 
agreed  to  maintain  3000  horse,  to  be  under  the  control  of, 
and  to  act  with,  the  subsidiary  force.  These  treaties  upon 
subsidiary  forces  and  loans  led  to  disagreements  with  the 
Giuicowar  of  a  serious  nature.  The  first  arose  out  of  the  ir- 
regular payment  of  the  subsidiary  force,  to  provide  for  which 
the  Company's  government  took  poisession  of  certain  portions 
of  territory  equal  to  the  supposed  pay  of  the  troopB.  The  se- 
cond was  caused  by  the  sequestration  of  a  further  part  of  His 
Highness's  dominions,  supposed  to  be  enough  to  pay  off  the 
guaranteed  debt  in  five  years.  Both  these  measures  were  stre- 
nuously resisted  by  the  Guicowar,  and  he  denied  the  Com- 
pany's right  to  seize  upon  his  country  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever. "  In  both  cases,"  says  Major  Sutherland, "  the  territory 
**  was  managed  by  natives  appointed  by  the  British  govcm- 
"  ment.  The  Rajah  complained  that  the  management  was 
"  bad,  and  that  he  was  not  allowed  credit  equal  to  the  amount 
"  levied  from  his  territoiy,  and  that  such  a  system  must  be 
"  injurious  to  the  interests  of  his  people." 

He  was  quite  right :  such  a  system  (the  Company's  govern- 
ment only  collecting  the  revenue,)  would  have  divided  the  peo- 
ple from  their  allegiance,  and  from  their  source  of  justice. 
A  strong,  decisive  remonstrance  with  His  Highness,  would, 
as  it  afterwards  proved,  have  brought  the  matter  to  a  final  and 
amicable  settlement,  without  the  humiliation  of  the  Com- 
pany's being  accused  of  breaches  of  agreement  and  of  giving 
incorrect  accounts.  Lord  Clare  settled  the  matter.  The  bank- 
ers, whose  loans  to  the  Guicowar  the  Company's  government 
had  guaranteed,  came  to  an  amicable  settlement  with  him; 
the  Quicownr  has  lodged  ten  lakh  of  rupees  in  the  treasury, 
to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  force  whenever  his  own  pay- 
ments fail ;  and  the  districts  which  were  so  long  contested 
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have  been  restored  to  him.  We  believe  that  the  Guicowar  is 
not  friendly  to  the  Company's  government,  and  well  he  may 
not  be :  the  good  it  did  his  state  in  protecting  him  from  the 
power  of  the  Peshwa^  and  lending  money  at  a  low  rate  of  in- 
terest, has  been  forgotten  in  the  manner  it  seized  his  districts 
for  the  payment  of  its  subsidiary  force  and  its  debt,  and  in 
the  vexatious  and  bitter  discussions  which  have  arisen  out  of 
the  points  we  have  mentioned. 

Third  Class. — Treaties  offensive  and  defensive.  States 
mostly  tributary,  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of,  and  pro- 
mising Co-operation  with,  the  Company* s  government,  but  su- 
preme rulers  in  their  own  temtory, 

1.  Indoor. — The  sudden  rise  of  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar  in 
1802  was  tlie  result  of  the  battle  for  the  supreme  power 
among  the  Mahrattas  which  was  fought  near  Poonah,  in  which 
he  was  victorious,  having  defeated  Sindia  with  great  loss^ 
and  taken  possession  of  the  Peshwa^s  capital.  After  the 
battle,  he  was  very  anxious  to  obtain  the  mediation  of  the 
Company's  government  in  settling  the  questions  in  dispute 
between  him  and  Sindia  regarding  the  Peshwa;  but  the 
Peshwa  would  listen  to  no  terms ;  he  was  violently  alarmed 
at  all  Holkar's  proceedings,  conceiving  that  he  wished  to 
get  him  into  his  power ;  and  finally,  aflcr  retreating  from  one 
fortress  to  another,  he  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  at  a  port 
on  the  coast,  and  proceeded  to  Bassein. 

The  flight  of  the  Peshwa  was  considered  a  virtual  abdica- 
tion, and  Ilolkar  placed  the  son  of  the  fonner  minister  upon 
the  musnud.  At  this  juncture  the  Pcshwa's  only  hope 
remained  with  the  English,  upon  whose  protection  he  had 
thrown  himself,  and  the  treaty  of  Bassein  was  the  con- 
sequence. After  it  had  been  concluded.  General  Wellesley 
advanced,  with  the  main  body  of  the  Madras  army,  supported 
by  Colonel  Stevenson,  toward  Poonah,  in  order  to  force  Hol- 
kar to  retire.  He  did  retire,  and  by  this  step  yielded  his  su- 
premacy among  the  Mahrattas.  Sindia  was  watching  the 
British  proceedings  with  a  very  jealous  eye,  for  he  could  ill 
brook  their  interference  in  matters  where  he  had  hitherto 
played  so  prominent  a  part;  and  he  endeavoured,  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  to  induce  Holkar  to  join  him  against 
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them.  Either  there  was  jealousy  between  the  two  chieftaiiu, 
or  HoUcar  in  reality  wished  to  retire  into  Malwa  to  watch 
the  progress  of  events :  he  could  not,  at  any  rate,  be  per- 
suaded to  join  the  confederacy.  The  events  of  the  war  with 
Sindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Nagpoor,  of  the  splendid  victo- 
ries of  Assaye,  Wurgaum,  &c.,  are  well  known  and  remem- 
bered. Sindia  retired  to  Hindostan  after  the  treaty  of  Anjen- 
gaum,  and  Holkar  prepared  singly  to  take  the  field  against 
the  British.  Some  negotiations  ensued  between  him  and  the 
Company's  government  through  General  Lord  Lake,  but 
his  demands  were  so  extravagant,  and  his  tone  so  haughty, 
that  nothing  could  he  effected  with  him ;  and  as  he  persisted 
in  not  withdrawing  his  troops  from  the  British  frontiers,  Uie 
governor-general,  Lord  Wellesley,  came  to  the  determination 
of  attacking  him.  The  events  of  the  campaign  were  chec- 
quered  with  success  to  either  party.  Holkarwas  first  obliged 
to  retire  before  Lord  Lake's  army;  but  when  that  officer 
went  into  cantonments,  leaving  Colonel  Stevenson's  force  to 
keep  Holkar's  army  in  check,  and  to  effect  a  junction  with  a 
detachment  which  was  coming  from  Guzerat,  Holkar,  as 
Colonel  Monson  advanced  into  his  territory,  met  him ;  and 
although  he  could  make  no  impression  upon  the  British  force 
with  his  cavalry,  yet  Colonel  Monson  was  apprehensive  of  ha- 
ving his  retreat  cut  off  by  the  infantry  and  guns  which  he  knew 
to  be  in  his  way,  and  commenced  a  retreat ;  which,  though 
conducted  with  great  bravery  and  endurance  of  difficulties, 
ended  most  disastrously,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather 
and  swollen  state  of  the  rivers.  We  need  not  pursue  a 
narration  of  these  events,  which  are  matter  of  histoiy,  fur- 
ther than  to  mention  that  Holkar,  after  being  defeated  by 
the  army  under  Lord  Lake  at  the  battle  of  Deeg,  lost  his 
artillery,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat  northwards,  and  accept 
a  peace  dictated  by  the  Company's  government  on  the  banks 
of  the  Beya,  by  which  he  was  forced  to  cede  a  lai^  portion 
of  his  territories. 

In  1809,  predatory  hordes  took  up  arms  under  Ameer 
Khan,anadventurerwho  had  early  attached  himself  to  Jeswunt 
Rao  Holkar,  and  risen  under  him  to  great  power.  They 
committed  the  greatest  excesses  in  the  Jeypoor  and  fioondee 
states ;  Ameer  Khan  wrested  several  districts  from  botlij  and 
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in  the  end  threw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  house  of  Holkar. 
The  Company's  government  afterwards  recognised  his  in- 
dependence^  though  he  had  taken  possession  by  the  right  of 
force  alone  of  the  districts  he  held  from  Holkar  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  troops. 

In  1818  the  Indoor  state  was  forced  into  the  general  Mah- 
ratta  confederacy  against  the  English  by  the  factious  parties 
in  the  armyi  who  foresaw  their  ruin  if  the  British  cause  tri- 
umphed. In  the  battle  of  Mehidpoor  Holkar's  army  was  de- 
feated with  the  loss  of  its  artillery^  and  his  dominions  wer« 
once  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  Company's  government.  A 
treaty  was  the  consequence  of  the  battle^  by  which  the  state 
confirmed  the  independence  of  Ameer  Khan^  which  it  had 
before  denied,  transferred  its  tribute  from  the  Rajpoot  states 
to  the  Company's  government,  and  a  considerable  territory 
besides  5  it  was  further  obliged  to  guarantee  Ghufoor  Khan, 
a  Pindaree  chief,  in  his  possessions, — to  dischaif^e  superfluous 
troops, — and  to  support  a  contingent  of  3000  horse  to  act  with 
the  British  forces  when  necessary :  these  were  the  material 
conditions  of  the  treaty. 

During  the  whole  of  the  negotiations  with  this  state  the 
Company's  government  was  materially  assisted  by  the  mini-> 
ster,  Tantiah  Jogh,  who  had  from  the  first  upheld  its  interests, 
and  who  joined  to  his  political  employment  a  large  mercan- 
tile and  banking  establishment.  Since  the  treaties  above  men- 
tioned, this  person  has  aided  considerably  in  supporting  the 
Company's  opium  monopoly ;  through  his  means  treaties  were 
made,  by  which  the  quantity  of  opium  produced  in  Malwa 
was  limited,  and  all  not  required  for  home  consumption  was 
delivered  to  the  Company.  These  prohibitory  measures,  while 
they  put  a  complete  check  upon  the  resources  of  the  countiy, 
enabled  Tantiah  Jogh  to  fill  his  pockets  by  private  speculations 
in  the  drug,  which  he  was  enabled  to  conduct  in  secresy  $  and 
as  the  Company's  government  could  give  him  no  other  re- 
ward than  this  for  his  political  friendship,  he  was  content  to 
receive  it,  and  to  be  the  means  of  ii\juring  his  government  to 
suit  his  own  and  their  selfish  views.  Matters  remained  in  this 
state  for  many  years,  until  the  death  of  Tantiah  Jogh ;  and 
to  perpetuate  them,  in  order  that  no  upright  person  should 
haply  be  chosen  who  might  have  scruples  of  conscience  about 
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the  opium  treaties,  the  ia^ant  grambon  of  Tantiah  inia  ap- 
pointed miniater  hj  the  iafluence  of  the  CompaDy*8  govern- 
ment {  and  a  man  who  bad  notoriously  conducted  the  banking 
opentiona  of  the  firm — the  confidential  servant  of  Tantiah 
Jogb — ^waa  appointed  to  act  until  the  boy  attained  the  neces- 
BBiy  age.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  harmony  of 
these  arrangements  has  been  disturbed,  and  we  presume  that 
they  are  in  what  the  Company's  government  calls  a  most  sa- 
tisfoctory  itate :  to  itself  they  certainly  are  so,  as  preventing 
the  growth  and  exportation  of  opium ;  but  not  to  the  poor 
cultivators  of  Malwa,  whose  principal  profit  is  drawn  from 
the  produce  of  the  drug. 

Indoor  has  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  first  states  in  India,  ex- 
cept in  name ;  the  share  that  the  Company's  government  took 
and  permitted  Ameer  Khan  and  Qhufoor  Khan  to  retain  of 
its  posaessions,  reduced  it  at  once  to  a  second  rank,  &om  which 
it  is  impossible  it  can  ever  rise. 

II,  OoDEYPooB,  or  Mewar. — In  1806,  when  the  Com- 
pany's government,  thinking  it  could  not  support  its  position 
in  central  India,  withdrew  from  its  alliance  with  the  Rajpoot 
states,  and  left  them  to  their  fate,  its  place  was  instantly  oc- 
cupied by  the  armies  of  Sindia,  Holkar,  Ameer  Khan's  or- 
ganized body  of  plunderers,  and  others  of  a  like  description 
which  were  arising  under  Cheetoo,  Kureem  Khan  and  others. 
No  state  of  Rajpootana  suffered  more  from  the  ravages  of 
these  in  turn  than  Mewar,  where,  from  abundant  supplies  of 
forage  and  a  mountainous  country,  there  was  an  excellent 
retreat  for  armed  bands.  It  became  eventually  necessary  to 
attack  them  in  their  seats  of  power,  and  this  led  to  treaties 
with  the  states  of  Rfypootona,  which  placed  them  under  Bri- 
tish protection,  in  1817-18.  The  plunderers  were  expelled 
from  Mewar  by  the  troops  of  the  Company's  government,  to 
which  the  R^^  ceded  one-fourth  of  the  revenues  of  his  coun- 
try for  five  years,  and  three-eighths  in  perpetuity,  for  the  ser- 
vice it  had  rendered  to  him.  It  had  also  promised  to  effect 
the  restoration  of  many  districts  which  had  been  vTested 
from  him  by  Ameer  Khan  and  others ;  and  for  this  service  it 
was  to  receive  three-eighths  of  the  revenue  of  whatever  was 
recovered ;  but  it  has  failed  to  fiilfil  all  tJiat  the  Rajah  had 
a  right  to  expect.     This,  is  particularly  exempUfied  in  the 
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district  of  Neembhara,  which  is  close  to  his  capital,  but  was 
seized  upon  by  Ameer  Khan,  and  was  one  of  those  guaranteed 
to  him  when  the  Company's  government  supported  his  re- 
bellion by  recognising  his  independence.  Subsequently  the 
Rajah  fell  considerably  into  arrears  of  tribute;  and  in  1826 
the  Company's  government  was  obliged  to  relieve  him  from 
the  pressure  of  his  difficulties,  by  remitting  the  debt. 

"  It  is  impossible/'  says  Major  Sutherland,  ''  to  approach  this  subject 
without  reverting  to  ages  long  gone  by,  when  the  illustrious  house  of  Ou- 
deepore,  which  belongs  to  the  highest  antiquity,  and  whose  prince  is  still 
considered  king  of  the  Hindoos,  led  the  chivalry  of  Mewar  against  the  en- 
croachments of  Mohammedan  power ;  when  it  stood  so  nobly  forward  in 
the  breach  of  its  principal  fortress,  the  far-famed  Chittoor ;  when  its  cavalry 
swept  the  plains  of  Rajpootana  in  defence  of  its  hundred  lakes  and  islands, 
and  a  country  which,  in  natural  and  artificial  beauty,  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  in  India.  It  is  the  pride  of  this  house  that  it  never  gave  a  daughter 
in  marriage  to  the  solicitations  of  the  throne  of  Dihlee,  when  in  the  meri- 
dian of  its  power;  and  it  is  the  reproach  on  the  other  houses  of  Rajpootana, 
that  they  yielded  to  that  solicitation  and  made  that  sacrifice.  It  remained 
for  later  and  more  degenerate  days  to  witness  a  still  more  distressing,  though 
to  the  mind  of  a  Rajpoot,  a  less  degrading  sacrifice ;  when  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  the  late,  and  sister  of  the  present  Maha  Rana,  was  privately 
put  to  death,  Kishna  Koomara  Baee  herself  consenting,  to  save  the  efiiision 
of  blood  between  the  armies  of  Jeypore  and  Jouhdpore,  whose  sovereigns 
sought  that  valued  prize,  to  save  her  native  country  fVom  being  overrun  by 
the  armies  wliich  would  have  advanced  to  the  plains  of  Oudeepore,  to  con- 
tend in  the  usual  vulgar  fashion  for  that  one  thing  which  neither  force  can 
give  nor  gold  can  buy,  woman's  love." — Page  71. 

III.  Jetpoor. — The  first  treaty  of  offensive  and  defen- 
sive alliance  with  this  state,  in  1803,  stipulated  that  the 
Company's  government  was  not  to  interfere,  nor  to  demand 
tribute.  Jeypoor  bound  itself  to  resist  with  its  whole  army 
any  attack  upon  the  Company's  possessions  in  Hindostan, 
and  the  Company's  government  became  guarantee  for  the 
Jeypoor  state  against  external  aggressions,  the  Jeypoor  go- 
vernment paying  for  the  help  afforded.  In  1805,  when  Hol- 
kar  advanced  upon  Delhi,  the  forces  of  Jeypoor  in  some  mea- 
sure failed  to  co-operate,  but  in  the  following  year  its  troops 
joined  the  Company's,  and  by  the  assistance  they  rendered 
to  the  British  the  government  was  able  to  maintain  very  effi- 
cient positions  during  the  last  war.  Lord  Lake  considered 
that  the  aid  afforded  counterbalanced  the  failure  of  co-ope- 
ration in  the  first  instance.    Sir  G.  Barlow  however  thought 
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otherwise;  and  dreading  the  responaibility^  he  dissolved  the 
alliance,  contrary  to  the  wishes  and  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Rajah ;  and  Jeypoor  was  left  quite  defence- 
less, a  prey  to  the  ravages  of  Sindia,  Holkar,  and  the  Pinda- 
rees.  la  1818,  however,  when  the  country  had  been  reduced 
to  an  almost  irretrievable  state  of  ruin  by  these  plunderers, 
the  Company's  government  concluded  a  treaty  similar  to  that 
of  Oodeypoor,  except  "  that  Jeypoor  is  bound  to  pay  eight 
"  lakh  of  rupees  per  annum  until  its  revenue  shall  exceed 
"  forty  lakh,  when  it  is  to  pay  five-sixteenths  in  addition." 
Upon  the  nature  of  the  interference  with  this  state,  which 
commences  from  this  period,  Major  Sutherland  says : 

"  Jeypore  ia  the  state  in  RajpoolBnalike  Oude  amongit  the  otber  ilstci  in 
India,  in  which  we  haTS  interfered  mut  largely  and  with  least  benefit  cither 
to  ouraelves,  the  rulers,  or  the  people  of  the  country.  So  far  at  the  interest* 
ol*  the  British  government  are  concerned,  we  have  had  no  object  whatever 
in  interfering,  nor  was  it  obligatory  on  us,  in  the  first  instance,  in  any  way 
to  interfere.  We  are  not  hound  by  treaty,  nor  have  we  by  treaty  the  right  to 
Interfere,  even  to  presence  internal  tranquillity.  Our  duty  is  to  save  the  stale 
from  external  a^resiion ;  but  as  we  are  bound,  or  have  been  considered  to 
be  bound,  to  uphold  the  present  family,  it  is  of  course  doubtful  to  what  ex- 
tent  our  non-interfereoce,  even  in  intonal  dispute*  or  wara,  can  he  carried." 
—Page  74. 

The  Rajah  died,  and  his  queen  became  regent  for  Jey  Singh, 
a  posthumous  child,  who  was  allowed  succession  in  preference 
to  Man  Singh,  an  adopted  son.  A  struggle  for  the  ministry 
ensued  between  a  powerful  chief,  Bhyree  Saul,  who  was 
in  the  British  interest,  and  a  merchant,  Jota  Ram,  which 
ended  in  the  preference  of  Bhyree  Saul ;  Jota  Ram,  however, 
continuing  to  possess  much  influence  with  the  queen.  When 
the  boy  attained  his  seventh  year,  it  became  a  question  whe- 
ther he  should  not  be  guided  by  a  council  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
state,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Bhyree  Saul.  The  question 
was  raised  by  him,  and  he  had  the  support  of  the  Com- 
pany's government;  but  on  being  referred  to  a  kind  of  parlia- 
ment composed  of  all  the  chiefs  of  the  state,  a  majority  of  votes 
decided  in  fevour  of  the  queen's  party,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Jota  Ram :  still  the  Company's  government  continued 
to  support  Bhyree  Saul  against  the  other  chiefs.  Here  we 
see  another  instance  of  its  supporting  a  minister  agtunst  the 
wishes  of  the  r^;ent,  and,  as  the  question  had  been  decided 
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by  them,  against  the  nobles  also.  It  is  well  known  to  what 
a  height  parties  ran  upon  the  issue ;  and  among  so  turbu- 
lent a  people  as  the  Rajpoots,  this  decided  opposition  to  the 
evident  wishes  of  their  queen  and  regent  could  not  be  to- 
lerated  without  some  display  of  violence  to  counteract  it. 
The  result  was  a  melancholy  one,  and  a  lesson  to  all  inter- 
ferers.  A  plan  was  laid  by  Jota  Ram's  party,  himself  being 
the  instigator  of  it,  to  destroy  the  Resident  and  the  whole  of 
his  cor  tiff  e,  when  they  came  on  a  visit  to  the  minister,  Bhy- 
ree  Saul.  The  execution  of  it  was  premature,  and  fell  upon 
Mr.  Blake,  the  assistant,  who  was  barbarously  murdered  by 
hired  assassins  in  the  streets  of  Jeypoor,  while  the  populace 
encouraged  them  in  their  bloody  work.  The  particulars  of 
the  trial  of  Jota  Ram  and  his  execution  have  been  already 
before  the  public,  and  need  not  be  mentioned  here.  The 
party  of  Bhyree  Saul  is  now  triumphant;  and,  as  he  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Company's  government,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  he  is  devoted  to  its  interests.  The  Company  have  the 
same  description  of  treaties  in  opium  matters  with  Jeypoor 
to  support  their  monopoly  that  they  have  with  the  other 
states  of  Rajpootana,  and  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  this 
has  been  the  price  to  Bhyree  Saul  of  his  alliance,  and  its 
support  of  his  party. 

But  the  former  conduct  of  the  Company's  government  with 
regard  to  this  state  is  not  forgotten  by  its  people,  nor  the  peo- 
ple of  India  generally ;  how,  after  being  the  only  ally  which 
was  true  to  it  in  the  struggle  with  Holkar,  and  whose  assist- 
ance was  of  the  most  material  benefit,  it  basely  abandoned  it 
to  the  revenge  of  one  whose  anger  had  been  justly  provoked 
by  its  conduct.  There  is  not  a  native  in  India  well  versed  in 
the  political  history  of  the  period,  and  very  few  are  not,  who, 
when  the  political  honesty  of  the  Company  is  vaunted,  does 
not  cast  this  up  as  a  flagrant  instance  of  the  contrary.  Jeypoor 
had  sacrificed  its  honour  and  good  faith  with  its  neighbours  to 
conciliate  the  Company,  and  by  its  conduct  is  for  ever  lost  in 
the  opinion  of  its  brethren. 

*'  In  1806,  the  Wiikeels  of  Ilolkar  observed  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,— *  The 
Raja  of  Jcypore  will  no  doubt  continue  to  enjoy  the  friendship  of  the  Eng- 
lish, as  he  has  disgraced  himself  to  please  that  nation  by  giving  tip  to  their 
vengeance  the  unfortunate  Vizier  Ally,  who  had  sought  Its  protection/  And 
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■  jTHT  or  t*o  tmo,  whan  Matu  Biyth  Han  Singh  of  Joudpore  wu  requind 
to  render  np  Appah  Sahib,  th«  Bx-Rqth  of  Nagpore,  who  had  *oughl  re- 
fuge in  hit  territory,  and  wai  told  that  the  Jejpore  government  had  ginn 
np  loine  of  Appah  Sahib's  followers  apprehended  in  that  territory,  he  ob- 
MTved,  '  Jeypore  haa  befbre  disgraced  itself  In  that  way,  but  that  is  no  rea< 
son  that  Joudpore  should  do  so  likewise.'  The  head  of  a  common  village 
on  the  Dihlee  frontier,  on  being  required  to  render  up  a  plunderer,  aaid, 

■  Do  you  think  I  am  a  Raja  of  Jeypore,  that  t  should  do  Ihit?'  " — Pagt7G. 

Ha<  the  Company's  government,  then,  conferred  on  Jej- 
poor  any  lasting  obligation  deserving  its  gratitude  ?  We  know 
that  it  has  not ;  that  it  has  rendered  back  no  equivalent  for 
having  abandoned  it  to  the  Pindarees,  a  measure  which  en- 
tailed upon  its  inhabitants  more  misery  than  it  can  ever  re- 
pair>  and  that  every  inhabitant  of  Jeypoor  smarts  under  the 
imputation  of  having  favoured  the  British,  at  the  expense  of 
the  honour  of  the  state.  We  may  gather  from  this,  and  the 
general  feeling  displayed  on  the  murder  of  Mr.  Blake,  what 
the  present  temper  of  the  people  is  to  the  Company's  govern- 
ment. 

IV.  JouDPOOR. — The  first  treaty  with  this  stat«  was  one 
of  those  concluded  by  Lord  Lake,Bimilar  to  that  with  Jeypow, 
of  guarantee  against  external  enemies,  exemptions  from  tri- 
bute, and  on  its  part  of  co-operation  with  the  Company.  The 
conduct  of  the  Joudpoor  state  was  said  to  be  extremely  du- 
bious during  the  war  with  Holkar,  nor  did  it  afford  any  as- 
sistance as  Jeypoor  had  done ;  so  that  it  ia  geoentUy  consi- 
dered that  the  Company's  government  was  warranted  in 
breaking  its  alliance  with  it.  During  the  time  of  its  with- 
drawal from  its  alliance.  It  had,  like  Jeypoor,  been  oTemm 
by  Ameer  Khan's  army.  He  had  put  to  death  the  minister, 
desolated  the  country,  tortured  and  plundered  the  inhabit- 
ants; the  Rajah  had  abdicated  and  become  a  reduae — 
his  son  had  been  placed  on  the  musnud,  but  had  died.  In 
this  condition  was  Joudpoor  in  1818,  when  it  suited  the  in- 
terests of  the  Company's  government  to  take  it  again,  with 
the  other  Rtypoot  states,  under  its  protection.  The  treaties 
with  it  are  of  the  same  nature  with  the  others.  The  tribute 
heretofore  paid  to  Sindia  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Company's 
government,  and  the  state  to  fbruish  a  contingent  of  1900 
horse,  and  its  whole  anny  if  required^  to  ud  the  British 
cause.    The  Rajah  who  had  abdicated  resumed  Uw  gofveni- 
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ment,  but,  from  his  extraordinary  conduct  (the  natives  say 
that  he  was  broken-hearted  from  being  a  witness  of  the  de- 
solations of  his  kingdom),  he  was  supposed  to  be  insane. 
However,  he  has  conducted  the  government  of  the  state  up 
to  this  time. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  he  should  remember  the  desolation 
caused  in  the  country  by  the  Pindarees,  from  which  it  can 
never  recover,  and  which  he  attributes  to  the  desertion  of  him 
by  the  Company^s  government ;  while  he  alleges  the  same  ex- 
cuse for  his  conduct  as  Jeypoor,  namely,  that,  though  he  was 
not  for  the  British  cause  he  was  not  against  it ;  and  that  his 
neutrality,  while  it  was  of  considerable  assistance  to  the 
British,  drew  down  upon  him  the  vengeance  of  his  former 
allies.  This,  considering  the  state  of  Indian  politics  at  the 
period,  when  the  British  power  was  not  regarded  as  equal 
to  that  of  Sindia  or  Holkar,  ought,  we  think,  to  have  been 
excuse  enough,  and  every  allowance  should  have  been  made 
for  his  situation. 

"  Maha  Raja  Man  Singh  has  generally,  in  his  communications  with  the 
agents  of  our  govcmment,  maintained  a  tone  of  superiority,  or  at  all  events 
not  of  that  submission  which  has  marked  the  conduct  of  the  other  chiefs  of 
Rajpootana.  On  the  Governor-general's  late  visit  to  Ajmere,  he  did  not,  like 
the  other  chiefs,  visit  his  lordship ;  he  had  allowed  his  tribute  to  fall  two  years 
into  arrear ;  he  is  supposed  to  have  opened  some  political  correspondence 
with  the  Autocrat  of  the  North ;  to  have  afforded,  on  the  frontiers  of  his 
dominions,  an  asylum  to  certain  Nuggur  Parkur  and  Kosa  plunderers,  who 
violated  the  frontiers  of  other  states ;  he  did  not  meet  in  good  spirit  the 
measures  adopted  for  the  adjustment  of  certain  boundary  disputes  between 
his  own  and  Uie  territory  of  other  states,  and  he  did  not  readily  supply  the 
contingent  of  troops  which  by  treaty  he  is  bound  to  bring  forward  on  the 
demand  of  the  British  government.  This  is  a  long  catalogue  of  offences, 
but  there  is  nothing  very  important  in  any  of  them,  or  which  need  be  al- 
lowed to  disturb  our  relations  with  Man  Singh.  lie  has  since  paid  up  his 
tribute,  and  supplied  two  contingent?  ;  one  of  1500  horse  for  Ajmcre,  to  be 
employed  in  Sheickhawutee,  or  wherever  else  they  may  be  required ;  the 
other  of  500  horse  and  1 000  foot,  to  be  employed  in  the  operations  under- 
taken by  the  British  government,  Scind,  and  Jessulnicre,  against  the  Nug^ 
gur  Parkur  and  other  plunderers  in  that  quarter." — Page  79. 

V.  KoTA. — In  its  first  relations  with  this  state,  the  Com- 
pany's government  found  that  the  supreme  {)ower  had  been 
usurped  by  the  minister,  Zalim  Signh.  This  country  was 
flourishing  while  Rajpootana  was  a  desert,  and  its  ruler  was 
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universal^  respected  by  all  his  neigbbouTs.  On  Colonel 
Monson's  advance  to  join  the  detachment  &oni  Guzerat^ 
and  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  Holkar,  Zalim  Singh  opened 
the  gates  of  Kota,  and  furnished  supplies  to  the  army ;  but 
when  the  force  was  obliged  to  retreat,  he  shut  them  in  the 
&ce  of  the  troops,  offering  at  the  same  time  a  position  under 
the  walls;  and  as  his  conduct  was  so  equivocal,  Colonel  Mon- 
son  passed  on.  The  truth  was  that  the  minister  could  not 
afford  to  follow  the  British  misfortunes,  and  there  was  no 
treaty  with  him  which  caused  his  virtual  abandonment  of 
this  cause  to  be  any  breach  of  faith. 

The  first  treaty  therefore  with  Kota  was  not  concluded  un- 
til 1818,  and  it  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  others  of  the  same 
period, — Kota  paying  to  the  Company  the  same  tribute  which 
it  had  done  to  Sindia.  This  treaty,  made  with  Oom^  Singh, 
the  Rajah]  through  Zalim  Singh,  did  not  guarantee  the  admi- 
nistratiTe  power  to  Zalim  Singh's  descendants ;  but  an  article 
added  a  few  months  afterwards  settled  this  point,  and  the 
ministiy  was  made  perpetual — first  to  the  eldest  son  of  Zalim 
Singh,  and  to  his  heirs  in  regular  succession  and  perpetuity. 
This  was  of  course  the  price  of  Zalim  Singh's  acquiescence, 
and  the  third  instance  we  have  mentioned  of  Bimilar  guaran- 
tees on  the  part  of  the  Company's  government  against  the 
sovereigns  of  an  independent  state. 

At  this  time  Zalim  Singh,  had  he  dared  to  have  done  so, 
would  have  usurped  the  throne,  as  he  had  already  acquired 
the  power,  of  the  Rajah  of  Kota ;  but  he  was  in  dread  of  the 
princes  of  R^pootana  and  his  own  people.  But  for  this  he 
would  have  done  it,  and  the  Company's  government,  Mi^or 
Sutherland  says,  nas  prepared  to  support  him  in  the  usurpa- 
tion. Three  years  afterwards,  Kishn  Singh,  the  son  of  the 
Rajah,  tried  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Zalim  Singh,  and  was 
supported  by  the  people  of  Rajpootana,  but  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful. Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Company's  government, 
though  ill  treated  by  Zalim  Singh's  inhospitality  to  Mon- 
son's  detachment,  (which  would  have  been  saved  had  he 
allowed  it  to  enter  his  town,)  guaranteed  to  him  and  to  his 
heirs  a  perpetual  ministry,  and  would  have  seated  him  on  the 
musnud  of  his  prince  had  he  dared  to  have  braved  the  ob- 
loquy that  auch  an  act  would  have  brou^t  upon  him ;  while 
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it  deserted  Jeypoor  and  the  rest  of  the  Rajpootana  states^  and 
by  so  doing  caused  their  ruin^  as  we  have  before  mentioned. 
After  the  death  of  his  father^  Kishn  Singh  made  another 
attempt  to  gain  his  rightful  pUice  in  his  country,  and  to 
shake  oif  the  yoke  of  Zalim  Singh.  He  assembled  6000  men 
by  the  aid  of  the  neighbouring  states,  in  the  belief  that 
his  struggle  for  independence  would  be  supported  by  the  Com- 
pany's government.  As  might  have  been  expected,  this  was 
a  vain  hope ;  the  Company's  troops  were  called  out  against 
him,  he  was  defeated  in  the  battle  that  ensued,  and  his  army 
utterly  routed.  The  young  prince,  after  this  irretrievable 
defeat,  retired  to  a  sanctuary ;  but  Zalim  Singh's  conscience, 
it  would  appear,  pricked  him ;  for  at  his  request  the  Rajah 
was  called  from  thence,  and  seated  on  his  *^  pageant  throne,'^ 
with  but  a  miserable  allowance  of  1,64,000  rupees  a-year. 
The  prince  was  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  wretched  pittance, 
and  his  own  situation.  At  one  time,  the  Company's  govern- 
ment thought  of  the  plan  of  dividing  the  territory  between  the 
prince  and  his  minister;  this  however  failed;  and,  during 
Zalim  Singh's  life,  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  reconcile  them. 
Zalim  Singh  died  in  1824 :  his  son,  according  to  compact, 
succeeded  him;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  he  possessed 
neither  the  talent  nor  fitness  for  office  of  his  father ;  yet, 
in  spite  of  this,  he  was  supported  by  the  Company's  go- 
vernment. Bhulwunt  Singh,  the  uncle  of  the  Rajah,  rebelled 
against  the  minister,  determined  apparently  to  eifect  a  di- 
version in  favour  of  his  nephew ;  but  the  troops  of  the  Com- 
pany's government  were  again  marshalled  against  the  rebels^ 
the  army  of  Bhulwunt  Singh  was  defeated,  and  he  himself 
killed  in  the  engagement.  In  conclusion  of  this  portion  of 
Kota  affairs  we  will  quote  the  following  passage  from  Major 
Sutherland,  as  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  evils  of  the 
connexion  between  the  Company  and  the  minister  of  Kota. 

"  An  unfortunate  interpretation  had  fVom  the  first  been  given  to  the 
supplementary  article  of  the  treaty ;  for  although  by  that  article  it  might  be 
considered  necessary  to  continue  in  perpetuity  to  the  Raj  Ranas  of  Kota 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  principality,  it  was  surely  unneces- 
sary to  hold  the  entire  resources  of  tliat  state  at  the  minister's  disposal,  un- 
eontroUed  by  his  sovereign  ;  and  it  would  have  been  wiser,  and  far  mote 
just,  to  have  limited  the  minister's  expenditure  to  what  waa  neceimry  to  the 
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efibiiliul  admlnlitridoii  of  aflUn,  under  the  oantnil  dthar  of  liM  Mverdgn, 
or  of  the  BritiBh  gOTemment,  than  to  hvta  ungaai  to  the  chief  a  bwe  nib- 
uileace,  leaving  the  mioiiter  to  tquander  oi  to  hoard  the  nirptua  at  hia  own 
pleaiure.  It  itill  continuei  to  require  the  cDnitant^iervices  of  a  political 
agent,  and  the  interpoiitlon  of  tlie  British  goTcmment,  to  preeerre  a  balance 
of  power  hetweentheie  conflicting  authoritieB;  and,  if  our  lupremacy  cloud, 
It  raajr  be  fairly  anumed  that  the  miniiter'i  power  would  not  endura  a 
■ingia  month,  but  that  it  would  ho  usailed  by  aimoit  all  the  princei  and 
people  of  Kajpootana.  It  ii  potaible  that  without  our  aupport  the  minister 
might  continue  to  maintain  hia  placo  at  Kota  against  hia  sovereign.  The 
poiaeeuon  of  power,  and  of  the  resources  of  the  state,  will  secure  the  fidelity 
of  a  mercenary  army  ;  but  a  itruggle  would  infallibly  artte  between  that 
army  and  whatever  may  remain  of  the  hereditary  nobility  of  Kota,  and  the 
roiult  would  of  course  be  doubtful.  If  the  other  princes  of  R^pootana  were 
allowed  to  take  a  part  in  such  a  contest,  there  can  be  no  douht  that  the 
■acred  right  of  kings  would  then  prevail.  Our  support  of  this  state  of  things 
is  attended  with  considerable  odium  to  ourselves  ;  and,  if  the  system  is 
found  to  work  so  badly,  the  Kota  minister!  can  hardly  aspect  that  obliga- 
tloni  Incurred  by  ui  under  circumttaneea  so  different  are  lo  continue  bind- 
ing for  ever."     Pagt  84. 

In  1835,  to  protect  the  Company'B  opium  monopoly,  ao 
engagement  was  entered  into  by  the  Kota  Btate>  though  not 
witiiout  considerable  opposition  on  its  part,  that  all  opium 
grown  in  it  should  be  given  to  the  Company  at  a  fixed  price ; 
and,  to  prevent  exportation,  that  all  opium  seised  should 
be  forfeited,  half  to  the  Kota  and  half  to  the  Company's  go- 
vernment. It  is  no  wonder  that  Uiis  system  should  have  been 
resisted  by  the  Kota  state,  for  its  territory  was  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  poppy  cultivation,  and  the  price  fixed  was 
lower  than  the  market  rate,  at  which  it  was  taken  from  the 
people  forcibly  by  the  Kota  government,  and  told  to  the 
Company.  Nor  could  suoh  an  arrangement  have  been  made, 
but  with  a  minister  so  utterly  dependent  upon  the  Company 
as  the  son  of  Zalim  Singh.  Nevertheless  the  system  pressed 
so  hard  upon  the  people,  that  the  minister  was  obliged  to  re- 
monstrate upon  the  matter  to  8ir  Charles  Metcalfe,  who 
supported  his  views ;  but  the  Supreme  Government  was  not 
prepared  to  meddle  in  any  way  with  the  working  of  the  opium 
monopoly,  and  the  remonstrance  was  disregarded.  "  A.t  last," 
says  Major  Sutherland, "  opium  carriers  armed  to  oppose  the 
government  police-officers,  and  a  sort  of  civil  war  had  arisen :" 
— BO  it  became  necessary  to  relinquish  the  system ;  but,  to 
bolster  up  their  agriculture,  the  Company's  government  im- 
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posed  heavy  duties  upon  the  products  of  this  state^  which  in 
a  great  measure  protected  them  from  loss. 

Has  the  Company^s  government  then  gained  any  credit 
here  by  its  interference  ?     To  us  it  appears  that  there  has 
existed  throughout  a  most  miserable  policy;  for  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  that  an  equally  firm  alliance  might  have  been 
made  with  the  prince  as  with  the  usurping  minister.     There 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  gratuitous  seeking  of  odium 
that  we  have  ever  seen,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  main- 
tain, in  obstinate  defiance  of  every  human  right,  a  system  of 
things  which  was  wrong  from  the  very  first.    And  what  shall 
we  say  to  the  troops  of  the  Company  having  been  called  out 
to  uphold  usurpation?    of  their  having  twice  shed  blood 
in   such  a  cause?    But  these   foul   deeds  will   neither  be 
forgotten  in  India,  where  they  occurred,  nor  here  now,  we 
trust,  where  we  first  make  them  known.     The  usurpation 
continues  stiU,  and  the  Company's  government  pursues   a 
dogged  obstinacy  in  doing  wrong.     Were  there  any  fault  to 
be  found  with  the  prince,  it  would  be  some  palliation  of  its 
conduct ;  but,  so  far  as  we  have  ever  heard,  he  is  as  good  if 
not  better  than  the  minister.     But  the  Company's  govern- 
ment must  support  the  son  of  Zalim  Singh,  because  it  is 
bound  by  solemn  engagement  to  do  so ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  daily,  hourly,  committing  breaches  of  good  faith 
with  the  Rajah,  to  whom  it  has  by  the  same  treaty  guaranteed 
his  kingdom.    This  is  a  choice  specimen  of  the  much-vaunted 
and  purely  disinterested  non-intervention  system. 

VI.  BooNDEE. — A  small  state  adjoining  Kota;  the  trea- 
ties with  it  are  the  same  as  with  the  other  Rajpoot  states, 
and  it  pays  a  tribute  of  88,000  rupees  per  annum.  There 
is  another  tale  of  broken  faith  to  tell  of  the  Company's 
connexion  with  this  state.  If  the  slightest  pretext  existed 
for  shaking  off  the  alliance  of  Joudpoor  or  Jeypoor,  there 
was  none  for  that  of  Boondee,  which,  from  beginning  to  end 
of  the  campaigns  with  Holkar,  had  acted  with  honour  and 
generosity,  and  materially  assisted  both  with  men  and  sup- 
plies ;  yet  when  the  time  came  that  its  services  were  not  re- 
quired, and  when  it  could  be  of  no  further  use,  it  was  shaken  ofi^ 
and  left,  like  the  others,  to  be  a  prey  to  tlie  anarchy  and  misery 
caused  by  the  Pindarees.   We  will  not  pursue  the  history  of 
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this  Btate ;  for  though  the  interference  has  continued,  between 
the  regent  and  her  ministere,  even  in  domestic  matters,  and 
haa  been  of  the  worst  because  most  meddling  character,  yet  it 
presents  no  very  striking  fact  to  comment  upon.  Our  Umits 
forbid  us  to  dwell  on  the  details  fumiahed  by  our  author  re- 
specting the  other  Rajpootana  states,  except  to  say,  that  al- 
though one  and  all  are  guaranteed  their  independence,  the 
Company's  government  has  interfered  in  most  of  them  veiy 
mischievously,  and  without  the  least  benefit  to  any  that  we 
can  discover. 

XI.  Bhurtpoor. — This  is  the  only  principality  in  India 
of  the  Jhaut  tribe  of  Hindoos,  though  there  are  a  few  other 
Jhaut  states  in  Bundelkhund.  The  first  treaty  made  by  the 
Company's  government  with  the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpoor  was  in 
1803 ;  it  was  oifensive  and  defensive ;  and  though  the  state 
escaped  tribute,  and  gained  a  considerable  territory,  yet  in 
the  following  year,  its  fort  of  Deeg  protected  Holkar's  po- 
sition before  it  by  its  batteries;  it  was  therefore  stormed, 
and  what  remiuned  of  its  garrison  afterwards  retired  to  Bhurt- 
poor. In  consequence  of  this  conduct,  the  army  under  Lord 
Lake  attacked  Bhurtpoor,  and  its  melancholy  foilure  is  well 
known.  But  after  ^e  war,  a  new  treaty  was  executed  in 
1805,  and  the  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  renewed; 
Bhurtpoor  paid  twenty  lakh  as  indemnity  for  the  war,  the 
Company  retained  the  fort  of  Deeg,  and  the  Rajah's  own 
son  became  a  hostage  for  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  condi- 
tions. 

Bhurtpoor  continued  to  be  treated  with  undiminished 
friendliness,  and  protected  by  the  Company  against  all  out- 
ward aggressions ;  yet  the  conduct  of  the  Rajah  was  uni- 
fitrmly  hostile,  and  he  resisted  every  friendly  demonstration 
and  attempt  to  place  a  poUtical  agent  at  his  court.  On  the 
part  of  the  Company  this  was  requited  by  the  exclusion  of 
his  agent  from  the  Reaidenfa  court  at  Delhi.  The  Rajah 
left  four  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  died  without  issue.  The 
succession  was  chiimed  byDoorjun  Saul,  the  son  of  the  third 
son  of  the  old  Rajah,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  adopted 
by  him.  His  party  however  did  not  prevail,  and  Buldee  Singh, 
the  second  son,  took  his  seat  on  the  musnud,  and  was  ac- 
knowledged in  the  usual  iatm  by  the  Company's  government. 
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In  1824  he  declared  Bhulwunt  Singh — whom  in  one  part  of 
hia  letter  he  calls  son^  and  in  another  nephew — ^to  be  his  heir, 
and  requested  the  Company^s  govemtnent  to  acknowledge 
him ;  but  it  demurred,  until  the  exact  relationship  waa  de- 
clared,  and  until  the  claims  of  the  other  branches  of  the  fiunily 
were  fairly  stated. 

In  1825  we  suppose  that  the  Company's  government  waa 
satisfied  of  the  lawful  claims  of  Bhulmoint  Singh,  for  he  waa 
duly  recognised  as  the  successor;  and  not  long  afler,  his  father 
died.  The  boy  soon  wrote  word  that  attempts  were  made  to 
disturb  his  succession;  and  it  was  known  afterwards  that 
Dooijun  Saul,  having  won  over  the  troops,  had  gotten  posses- 
sion of  the  fortress  of  his  young  cousin  the  Riyah,  and  of  all 
the  treasures,  and  also  that  he  had  expelled  the  Regent.  Upon 
this  revolution,  the  Resident  at  Delhi  ordered  out  the  British 
forces  to  support  the  lawful  successor,  but  the  Supreme  Go- 
vernment disapproved  of  his  views  of  displacing  Doorjun 
Saul  in  favour  of  the  young  prince,  and  of  maintaining  a  rule 
distasteful  to  the  people.  The  cause  of  this  unusually  mode- 
rate line  of  policy  was,  that  the  Company  were  engaged  at 
the  time  in  the  Burmese  war,  and  did  not  choose  to  risk 
so  much  as  a  contest  with  Bhurtpoor  would  involve,  both 
in  money,  in  troops,  and  above  all,  in  reputation.  Dooijun 
Saul  therefore  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Bhurtpoor^  and 
sought  to  form  alliances  with  Lahore,  Jeypoor,  Ulwur,  &c., 
— states  which  were  not  under  any  particular  obligations  to 
the  Compauy^s  government,  and  would  probably  have  been 
delighted  to  have  been  brought  into  a  legitimate  quarrel. 
This  conduct  however,  as  the  Company^s  affair  with  the 
Burmese  Vas  at  an  end,  was  taken  as  a  fair  ground  of  hostili^, 
and  afler  a  remonstrance,  we  believe,  against  Doorjun  Saul's 
proceedings,  and  in  favour  of  Bhulwunt  Singh,  which  was  dis- 
regarded, the  Company's  government  took  up  arms  in  favour 
of  the  young  Rajah,  and  the  fortress  was  captured  in  1836*  It 
is  well  known  to  those  who  were  in  India  at  this  period^  with 
what  breathless  anxiety  the  natives  of  the  whole  of  the  penin- 
sula looked  to  the  issue  of  the  quarrel ;  and  few  will  doubt 
that,  had  the  British  troops  been  beaten  back,  such  was  the 
state  of  the  public  feeling,  both  among  Mahomedans  and 
Hindoos,  the  latter  especially,  that  it  would  have  been  fol- 
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lowed  by  •  general  demooBtration  against  the  British  power  t 

for  fitnn  the  first  they  looked  upon  the  ground  of  the  quarrel 
as  unjust.  The  Company's  government,  they  said,  in  the 
first  instance  behaved  justly  and  according  to  treaty,  in  pre- 
serving a  strict  neutrality.  Why  then  did  it  interfere,  and 
force  a  sovereign  upon  the  people  who  dishked  his  rule  and 
were  competent  to  judge  for  themselves  ?  Bhurtpoor  being 
perfectly  independent,  had  a  right  to  make  treaties  with  whom- 
soever it  pleased  j  and  if  any  of  the  Company's  allies,  who  were 
bound  by  agreement  not  to  make  treaties  with  another  power 
without  its  knowledge^  broke  their  faith,  they  ought  to  have 
been  punished,  and  not  Bhurtpoor,  which  bad  given  no  cause 
of  offence.  But  all  saw  plainly  enough  that  Bhurtpoor  was  a 
rankling  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Company's  government, — 
a  power  which  had  fairly  withstood  the  British  forces  every- 
where so  triumphant, — that  there  was  a  grudge  against  it, 
which  could  only  be  wiped  off  by  its  utter  subversion }  and 
to  this  hour  the  state  of  Bhurtpoor  is  considered  a  martyr 
to  the  British  lust.for  supremacy  in  India, 

After  the  foil  of  the  fortress,  and  the  consequent  captivity 
of  Doorjun  Saul,  the  young  H^jab  was  again  reseated  upon 
his  throne,  and  the  principal  queen  of  the  late  Riyah  appointed 
regent.  Guaranteed  as  the  state  was  by  treaty  against  the  in- 
terference of  the  Company's  government,  it  now  commenced 
in  earnest.  A  woman  could  not  be  expected  to  govern  so 
high-spirited  and  turbulent  a  people  as  the  Jhauts  without 
the  aid  of  a  minister,  and  great  difficidty  arose  in  the  seIeo> 
tion  of  one.  Finally,  two  were  appointed  by  the  political 
■gent,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Supreme  Qovemment;  to  whom 
however  the  regent  had  many  objections,  and  who  were  offen- 
sive to  the  people,  as  they  believed  them  to  have  betrayed  the 
interests  of  their  former  prince  Doorjun  Saul, — in  fact  to 
have  sold  their  fortress  to  the  British.  Seeing  no  help  for  it, 
the  regent  applied  to  have  the  pohtical  agent  added  to  the 
two  native  ministers, — the  worst  measure  she  could  well 
have  devised,  for  he  was  sure  to  mix  himself  up  in  petty 
matters,  and  to  be  a  dead  weight  upon  all  operations.  Major 
Sutherland  says, — 

"  It  muit  almyi  be  a  quMlion  whetber,  in  cuei  like  this,  It  were  not  the 
betlCT  policy  to  withdrtiTi  and  leave  the  native  admintttntlon  to  it*  own 
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resources.  This  would,  of  course,  be  disagreeable  to  tbe  party  which  hopes 
to  benefit  through  our  interference  and  support.  But  a  more  wholesome 
form  of  government  would  arise,  after  a  few,  perhaps  bloodless  struggles, 
without  our  interposition,  and  we  should  at  all  events  have  the  merit  of 
leaving  matters  to  find  their  own  level,  and  the  satisfaction  of  escaping  from 
a  situation  which  never  fails  to  bring  on  us  the  odium  of  all  the  evil,  with- 
out gaining  us  credit  for  any  of  the  good  that  may  be  done." — Page  119. 

From  being  one  of  the  most  independent  and  best-governed 
states  in  India^  we  may  perhaps  say  the  only  one^  it  fell^  as 
might  be  anticipated^  into  complete  dependence  upon  the  Com- 
pany's government ;  and  this  is  always  to  be  expected  when 
our  policy  supports  persons  in  office  against  the  wishes  of  the 
people.  The  power  of  the  state  was  utterly  gone ;  its  treasures 
had  been  seized  by  the  army,  to  an  immense  amount, — a  very 
questionable  proceeding,  considering  that  they  are  the  pro- 
perty of  the  state,  and  not  of  the  usurper, — ^its  noble  fortress, 
worth  millions  of  rupees,  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the  state 
saddled  with  the  expenses  of  the  war,  amounting  to  twenty- 
five  and  a  half  lakh  of  rupees, — a  debt  which  was  to  have  been 
liquidated  in  six  years,  but,  as  we  strongly  believe,  is  not  yet 
paid.  The  queen  was  naturally  most  desirous  of  getting  a 
person  she  preferred  into  the  ministry,  and  of  ejecting  those 
who  were  distasteful  both  to  her  and  to  the  people ;  but  the 
political  agent  objected;  and  his  dispatch  to  the  Supreme 
Government  upon  the  subject  is  so  admirably  characteristic 
of  what  we  have  endeavoured  to  make  manifest — a  systematic 
and  vexatious  prying  into  and  interference  with  matters  with 
which  they  have  no  business,  on  the  part  of  the  agents,  a 
constant  endeavour  to  establish  pretexts  for  interference — 
that  we  quote  a  considerable  portion  of  it.  The  letter  describes 
an  interview  with  the  queen,  at  which  the  person  she  wished 
to  be  minister  is  present. 

**  Why,  I  asked,  was  information  cautiously  concealed  from  me  regarding 
the  state  of  the  country  ?  Why  was  I  not  made  acquainted  with  the  ar- 
rangements that  had  been  made  with  the  Zemindars  for  the  present  year, 
and  a  statement  of  the  revenue  of  the  country  furnished  me  ?  He  was 
aware,  I  observed,  of  the  large  demands  we  had  against  the  Bhurtpoor 
state,  on  account  of  the  expenses  incurred  on  the  Rajah's  restoration.  It 
was  therefore  my  duty  to  ascertain  what  arrangements  were  in  progress  to 
meet  those  demands.  Hie  Bhurtpoor  government  requested  that  an  agent 
might  be  stationed  at  the  Court,  to  give  them  the  countenance  and  support 
of  the  British  government,  and  to  aid  them  with  his  advice ;  but  an  agent 
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could  not  give  advice  on  matter*  reipecting  which  he  wu  denied  *3\  \a- 
Ibnnation,  andheceitainly  would  neidier  countenance  nor  tupport  a  coutso 
of  proceeding  lo  objectionable,  nor  any  proceedings  carried  on  by  concealed 
agents,  inatead  of  the  reiponiible  miuiiten  of  Ibe  )tate.  He  ought  to  re- 
member, I  laid,  that  the  Rnnnee,  ai  regent,  could  not  pomibly,  from  the 
■ituatioii  ihe  wu  pUced  in,  I>e  accurately  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
country,  or  tiie  real  conduct  of  the  public  oHiecre  in  any  part  of  iU  She 
must  look  to  olllers  fur  inrornlation,  and  who  were  so  competent  to  ntfurd 
her  infurmnlion  as  the  old  experienced  rcsponiible  ministera  of  the  State  f 
I  added,  lliat  I  wished  '  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  so  long  aa  the 
British  government  took  any  part  in  tlie  guidance  of  affairs  here,  the  mini- 
slets  only  could  be  regarded  us  the  cHicicnt  and  reaponaible  government  of 
the  country.  I  did  not  deny,  I  said,  ihat  tlic  claims  he  had  eatablislicd  ou 
the  government,  by  his  attachment  to  the  Raja  and  his  family  were  coD- 
siderable,  {provided  they  were  auch  as  he  hail  himself  described,)  but  I  re- 
conitnended  him  to  exert  the  influence  he  was  thereby  suppoaed  to  poaseas, 
rather  in  improving  than  destroying  the  efliciency  of  the  admiaiatration,  and 
convince  tlie  world  tiiat  his  altacbineut  to  tlie  Raja's  government  was  founded 
on  principle,  and  not  on  personal  advantage.'  The  political  agent  goes  ou 
to  say,  after  recounting  all  the  measures  of  the  regent  for  displacing  the 
members  of  tlie  first  administration,  and  raising  her  favourites  Janee  Buyj- 
nath  and  Govind  Ram  to  office,  and  enumerating  all  the  evils  arisbg  from 
their  conduct  of  aflaira,  '  I  am  pereuatied,  tlierefore,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  age  of  the  Raja  (seven  years),  and  the  confused  condition  of  affkira 
at  this  court,  that  no  plan  or  arrangement  that  it  may  become  necessary  to 
adopt,  for  the  inlrodnction  of  an  improved  system  of  administration  in  this 
government,  can  ever  be  rendered  respectable,  or  in  any  way  really  efficient, 
without  placing  Janee  Buyjnuth,  and  the  ministers,  [whoever  they  may  be,) 
under  the  immediate  guidance  and  control  of  tlie  British  agent,  and  vetting 
liim  with  power  to  exercise  a  direct  interference  in  the  internal  afikinof  the 
stale."'— firje  121. 

Yet  this  is  a  state  to  which  independence  has  bees  guaran- 
teed by  solemn  treaty ! 

The  administration  however  turned  out  to  be  a  good  one, 
and  the  ministers  to  be  worthy  men.  The  poUtical  agent 
was  withdrawn  from  the  active  share  he  had  possessed  in 
the  government,  and  directed  to  maintain  a  cordial  inter- 
course with  them,  offering  his  advice  only  when  it  might 
be  necessary,  but  leaving  the  whole  power  in  their  hands. 
This  was  as  it  should  be.  "  The  hope  of  the  Company's  go- 
"  vernmeot  is,"  says  Major  Sutherland,  "  to  be  able  to  restore 
'*  the  territories  to  the  Raja  after  his  minority,  under  the  form 
"  of  government  pursued  by  his  ancestors."  And  its  hopes 
will  be  gratified,  if  it  be  possible  to  restrain  the  poUtical  agents 
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from  meddling,  and  to  keep  steadily  on  in  the  course  now 
pursued;  if  once  this  is  deviated  from,  and  the  power  is 
taken  from  the  executive  by  the  agent,  all  independent  feel- 
ing and  conduct  vanish.  The  Company's  government  has 
made  so  many  professions  of  purely  disinterested  conduct  in 
respect  to  Bhurtpoor,  that  every  proceeding  is  watched  with 
the  utmost  curiosity  by  the  natives  of  India. 

XII.  Bhopal. — In  spite  of  the  Mahrattas,  this  small  Ma- 
homedan  state  has  preserved  its  existence  and  independence 
since  the  days  of  Aurung  Zeeb  :  it  was  the  first  of  the  powers 
of  central  India  which  espoused  the  British  cause,  afibrding 
aid  to  the  army  of  General  Goddard  when  he  marched 
across  the  peninsula  of  India.  Bhopal  drew  upon  itself  the 
displeasure  of  the  Company's  government  for  having  har- 
boured Pindarees ;  but  the  chief,  while  he  protested  attach- 
ment to  its  interests,  declared  his  inability  to  keep  them 
out  of  his  territory,  and  his  word  was  respected ;  he  begged 
hard  at  the  time  to  be  taken  under  British  protection,  but  the 
government  was  not  disposed  to  assist  him. 

Bhopal,  under  Wuzeer  Mahomed,  in  1813,  was  besieged 
by  the  imited  armies  of  Sindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Nagpoor ; 
they  numbered  from  50,000  to  60,000  men,  while  the  be- 
sieged were  only  8,000  or  10,000  strong ;  but  no  impression 
was  made  upon  them  during  a  siege  of  nine  months.  In  1815 
Sindia  was  preparing  to  renew  the  siege,  and  the  Nuwab 
again  earnestly  entreated  to  be  taken  under  the  British  pro- 
tection ;  and  as  it  was  at  the  time  desirable  to  connect  the 
military  posts  of  northern  India  with  the  southern,  no  ob- 
jection was  made.  Accordingly,  a  treaty,  oifensive  and  de- 
fensive, was  concluded  between  the  powers,  and  the  Nuwab 
ceded  a  fort  to  serve  as  a  depdt  for  the  British  troops.  It  was 
after  this  declared  to  Sindia,  that  Bhopal  had  received  the 
British  protection :  he  Mas  exceedingly  incensed,  and  threat- 
ened an  inmiediate  attack  upon  the  principality ;  but  the  me- 
nacing positions  of  the  British  forces  around  him  prevented 
any  hostilities.  In  1816  Wuzeer  Mahomed  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Nuziu*  Mahomed,  who  however 
reigned  but  a  short  time,  having  been  killed  in  his  own  se- 
nana  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  pistol.  The  treaties 
with  Nuzur  Mahomed  bound  him  to  support  a  contingent  of 
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GOO  horae  |  atid  to  mark  its  sense  of  the  uniform  fidelity  end 
attachment  of  the  Bhopal  state,  the  Company's  government 
made  over  to  it  two  very  valiiahlc  districts  of  86?  villftges  In 
jjerpetuity.  The  minority  of  the  nephew  of  Nuzur  Maho- 
med, under  the  regency  of  the  wife  of  the  Nuwob  assisted 
by  three  ministers,  was  prosperous  i  the  ministers  were  fthle 
men,  and  the  political  agent  whs  directed  only  "  to  exert  his 
influence  to  preserve  harmony  without  interference." 

In  1S27  the  Nuwah  attained  his  majority,  and  quarreled 
with  the  regent,  who  was  unwilling  to  give  up  her  authority. 
Both  parties  took  up  arms,  and  the  regent's  party  [iroving 
^•ictorious,  the  Nuwab  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  younger 
brother,  who  was  betrothed  by  the  regent  to  her  daughter; 
and  by  the  usages  of  the  state,  upon  the  abdication  of  the 
Nuwab,  the  regent  became  queen,  and  received  the  support 
of  nil  the  chiefs.  We  believe  that  there  has  since  been  a 
second  revolution;  the  younger  Nuwab  asserted  his  right 
to  dominion  upon  attaining  his  majority,  wliich  was  denied 
by  the  queen,  and  a  struggle  ensued,  i^hich  ended  in  the 
final  establishment  of  the  young  prince  on  the  throne.  None 
of  these  disturbances  have  at  all  changed  the  relations  of  the 
Company^s  government  with  the  states,  and  interference 
seems  to  have  been  avoided.  The  government  of  Bhopal, 
whatever  revolutions  have  taken  place,  is  a  mild  and  equi- 
table one  to  its  subjects.  The  perfect  independence  and  stabi- 
lity of  this  state,  and  its  friendly  feeling  to  the  Compony^R 
government,  affords  an  instructive  contrast  with  many  we 
have  mentioned,  and  others  wc  have  still  to  mention.  Why 
could  not  all  the  states  of  India  have  been  managed  like  this, 
in  the  same  honest  and  open  poUey  ?  We  ask  in  vain ;  for 
had  there  existed  any  pretext  for  interference,  Bhopal  would 
have  been  treated  like  the  rest. 

Xin.  CuTcii. — During  a  war  in  which  this  state  was 
engaged  with  Sinde,  nnd  also  in  a  civil  war  in  1802,  over- 
tures were  made  to  the  Company's  gOT'emment  of  Bombay, 
that  it  should  become  a  party  in  the  contest  in  behalf  of 
the  state  of  Cutch.  This  however  was  declined,  and  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  friendship  concluded.  Again  in  1K0€ 
the  party  of  the  prince  wished  the  Company's  government 
to  interfere  and  effect  his  release  firom  the  tbnildom  of  his 
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minister;  but  this  was  also  declined.     In  1809,  however,  a 
British  agent  was  sent  to  the  province   of  Mandavee  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  one  rival  minister,  Huns  Raj, 
against  the  other,  Fatih  Mahomed ;  and  the  Company's  go- 
vernment guai*anteed  to  the  person   whose   cause  it   had 
espoused,  and  to  his  heirs,  the  possession  of  Mandavee  in 
perpetuity,  a  district  which  belonged  to  neither  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  but  to  the  prince  of  the  country.     On  the 
death  of  Huns  Raj,  a  civil  war  ensued  between  his  son  and 
the   Mahomedan   minister   before   mentioned,    and   on  the 
strength  of  the  guarantee  of  the  Company's  government  he 
demanded  two  battalions ;  ^^  but,"  as  Major  Sutherland  re- 
marks, he  ^^  showed  his  distrust  of  the  British,  by  stipulating 
*'  that  its  troops  were  not  to  enter  the  fort,  and  that  when 
**  the  enemy  was  subdued,  they  were  to  return  to  their  own 
^^  country.''      During  this  struggle  for  power  the  prince  was 
imbecile,  and  some  of  the  chiefs  supported  one  minister  and 
some  the  other.    The  British  government  supported  the  Hin- 
doo minister;  but  the  Mahomedan,  having  gained  over  the 
prince,  made  him  object  to  the  British  interference  in  any 
way.    This  however  was  not  heeded  by  the  government  of 
Bombay,  which  was  prepared  to  send  the  force  required  into 
Mandavee  to  support  the  power  it  had  set  up.    A  detach- 
ment actually  marched,  and  by  its  presence  hastened  a  settle- 
ment between  the  parties,  the  Mahomedan  minister  giving 
way  before  the  British  power. 

In  1815  a  British  force  advanced  from  Kattywar  to  pu- 
nish some  depredators  from  the  Cutch  territory,  and  after  cer- 
tain districts  had  been  conquered  and  taken  possession  of  by 
these  troops,  the  terms  required  were  granted  by  the  prince. 
The  imbecile  Rajah  died,  whereupon  a  contest  arose  for  the  suc- 
cession between  two  rival  candidates.  The  chiefs  of  the  family 
elected  Burmuljee,  and  he  was  recognised  by  the  Company's 
government :  a  treaty  was  made  with  him  to  suppress  plun- 
dering, and  to  give  reparation  for  losses  to  the  people  of  Kat- 
ty\var.  At  length  the  intellect  of  the  prince  became  disor- 
dered, and  he  attacked  the  allies  of  the  Company's  government. 
A  force  was  marched  against  him ;  he  was  deposed  by  the 
chiefs,  and  his  infant  son  raised  to  the  musnud.  A  regency 
was  then  fonned  to  govern  the  country,  of  which  the  British 
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political  agent  was  made  a  member,  and  a  British  force  re- 
mained in  Cutch  at  the  expense  of  the  goverument. 

We  paas  over  in  silence  the  states  of  Diiar  and  DnoL- 
pooR,  which  are  now  sunk  irretrievably  in  the  scale  of  political 
power  and  considemtion ;  and  we  arrive  at  the  state  of — 

XVI.  Rewah, — Advances  to  an  alliance  were  first  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Company's  government  in  1803,  and  were 
rejected  by  the  Rajah  of  this  state.  But  after  the  imip- 
tion  of  a  body  of  Pindarees  into  the  Mirzapoor  district, 
through  the  Rewah  territory,  a  treaty  was  concluded ;  the 
Rajah's  supremacy  was  acknowledged,  his  possessions  se- 
cured to  him,  and  he  agreed  to  submit  all  differences  be- 
tween himself  and  foreign  powers  to  the  Company's  govern- 
ment. The  latter  soon  attempted  to  establish  a  force  of  its 
own  in  the  Rewah  territories,  which  was  violently  opposed 
by  the  Rajah  as  a  breach  of  promise  and  treaty :  and  the 
Company  continuing  to  persist,  he  stopped  the  supplies  for 
the  troops,  opposed  any  communication  by  post  through  his 
territory,  and  expelled  the  British  news-writer  or  spy  from 
his  court.  This  very  natural  conduct,  however,  was  highly 
resented  by  the  Company's  government,  which  marched  a 
force  against  the  Rnjah  to  compel  him  to  receive  the  terms 
required;  he  was  coerced  accordingly,  and  in  1813  a  new 
treaty  was  made,  which  embraced  the  whole  of  the  condi- 
tions demanded,  including  the  spy.  Immediately  after  this 
the  Rajah  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  in  the  hope  of 
eluding  the  stipulations ;  but  the  son  was  obliged,  after  much 
evasion,  to  execute  an  instrument  binding  himself  to  his 
father's  treaties.  During  the  suspension  of  hostiUties  pend- 
ing these  discussions,  a  detachment  of  the  Company's  troops 
was  attacked  by  some  of  those  of  Rewah ;  the  aggressors 
retreated  to  a  strong  position,  which,  after  a  gallant  defence, 
was  carried  by  the  British  force.  In  1823  a  noble  tributary 
to  the  Rewah  chief  appealed  against  him  to  the  Company's 
government  for  sending  a  force  into  his  estate  to  enforce 
certain  demands,  which  were  claimed  on  two  accounts;  first, 
for  arrears  of  tribute,  50,000  rupees,  and  secondly,  for  a 
balance  of  1,95,000  rupees  due  to  the  Rewah  state  from  the 
noble's  administration  of  its  revenue  affairs.  The  Company's 
go%-emmeQt,  who,  probably  bore  a  grudge  against  the  Rajah, 
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forthwith  took  up  tlie  quarrel  of  his  contumacious  subject^ 
required  the  Rigah  to  desist,  and  to  submit  to  its  arbi- 
tration in  the  matter;  and  it  came  to  the  determination^ 
that  the  demand  for  tribute  had  been  cancelled  by  the  Ra- 
yah's having  sent  troops  into  the  territory  of  his  vassal, 
and  that,  as  the  claim  for  unadjusted  accounts  was  met 
by  a  counter  claim  on  the  part  of  the  ex-minister,  it  was  null 
and  void. 

If  it  be  remembered  that  this  was  a  state  on  which  the 
Company's  government  had  forced  its  alliance,  friendship, 
and  protection,  which  were  received  most  distrustfully  and 
suspiciously  by  the  Rajah,  it  would  seem  that  it  was  the  one  of 
all  others  in  which  the  Company  would  have  been  most  cir- 
cumspect and  cautious  in  its  i)olicy ;  nay,  that  it  would  have 
been  conciliating  beyond  its  wont,  to  efiace  any  suspicion  on 
the  part  of  the  Rajah;  moi*e  especially  as  his  entire  con- 
trol and  supremacy  in  his  own  territories  had  been  guaranteed 
to  him  by  treaty :  but  no  such  thing ;  no  sooner  was  the 
treaty  signed,  than  the  Government  infringed  a  part  of  it, 
and  forced  a  measure  upon  the  Rajah  which  was  evidently 
distasteful  to  him,  from  his  distrust  of  the  Company's  go- 
vernment. What  followed  we  have  recorded ;  they  are  facts 
which  speak  for  themselves,  and  require  no  comment, — direct 
breaches  of  agreement,  and  an  exercise  of  the  might  of  the 
strong  over  the  weak,  of  which  we  have  already  mentioned 
too  many  instances. 

Major  Sutherland  has  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  feuda- 
tory system  of  the  Rajpoot  states,  and  on  the  effect  of  the  in- 
terference of  tlic  Com})any's  government  between  the  sovereign 
and  his  nobles.  His  argument  goes  satisfactorily  to  prove 
tliat  this  interference  has  had  the  effect  of  weakening  the 
only  check  which  existed  upon  the  former,  and  he  thinks 
it  probable  that  they  will  gradually  fall  before  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  superior  power.  It  would  aj)pcar  that  this  is 
the  aim  of  the  Company's  policy  throughout  Rajpootana;  for  if 
once  the  nobles  were  gone, — who  have,  in  spite  of  the  interfe- 
rence of  the  Company  between  them  and  the  princes,  the 
strongest  attachment  to  the  latter, — it  has  been  demonstrated 
by  Indian  history  that  the  state  can  no  longer  stand,  but  must 
fall  a  prey  either  to  its  neighbours,  or  to  the  strongest  power 
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existing,  which  in  the  present  instance  would  be  that  of  the 
Company. 

The  only  remaining  treatlea  of  the  Third  Clau  are  with 
Dhutteo,  Jhansee,  Tehree,  and  Sawuatwaree ;  they  are  insi^ 
nificant  in  comparison  with  the  preceding,  and  we  know  of 
no  remarkable  featurcH  in  their  political  history. 

Fourth  Class  of  Trgatibs. — Gwity  the  Company  a  riglU 

of  protection,  but  reiervii^  to  the  Prince  supremacy  in  hit 

own  territory. 

ToNK  and  Rampoora. — The  first  of  these  which  we  shall 
notice  eBtabhshes  our  relatione  with  Aueer  Khan,  chief  of 
these  states.  This  wary  and  able  man  was  in  his  early  career 
a  servant  of  the  state  of  Bhopal;  but  he  afterwards  joined  the 
fortunes  of  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkor  ivith  the  body  of  horse  which 
was  attached  to  him,  and  soon  rose  to  power  and  influence  with 
that  chief.  During  the  war  with  Holkar,  and  the  aubaequent 
siege  of  Bhurtpoor,  Ameer  Khan  was  a  most  active  partisan 
against  the  British.  Ailer  the  peace  he  accompanied  Holkar 
to  his  capital,  and  the  R^ahs  of  Jeypoor  and  Joudpoor  be- 
ing at  war  on  account  of  the  Princess  of  Oodeypoor,  whose 
hand  they  both  solicited,  Holkar  suffered  Ameer  Khan  and 
bis  body  of  horse  to  join  the  Jeypoor  cause,  as  that  state  had 
solicited  aid.  His  active  and  well-mounted  cavalry  for  some 
time  caused  the  Jeypoor  Rajah  to  be  successful ;  but  he  was  too 
faithless  to  remain  long  attached  to  the  cause  he  had  espoused. 
After  a  short  service  he  commenced  plundering  the  territories 
of  both  princes  indiscriminately,  and  committed  dreadfid 
enormities.  He  went  afterwards  over  to  the  Rajah  of  Joud- 
poor, and  hnally  put  an  end  to  the  contest  by  the  most  trea- 
cherous assassinations,  for  particulars  of  which  we  refer  the 
reader  to  Malcolm's  History  of  Central  India. 

About  this  time  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar  became  insane,  which 
induced  Ameer  Khan  to  return  to  Rampoora,  where  the  re- 
gent, a  wife  of  Holkar,  by  name  Toolsee  Bye,  resided.  Ameer 
Khan  soon  estabhshed  his  power  over  her,  and  over  the 
government.  Such  a  government  was  productive  of  the  most 
horrible  consequences ;  those  among  the  natives  of  central 
India  who  remember  it  shudder  at  the  recollection  of  daily 
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murders  and  assassinations  committed  by  the  Patans  of  Ameer 
Khan^  under  his  directions^  at  the  capital ;  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces matters  were  still  worse.  In  1809  Ameer  Khan  threw 
off  his  dependence  upon  Holkar^  which  had  for  a  long  time 
been  only  nominal^  and  seized  upon  the  districts  he  held  of 
that  state  in  payment  of  his  troops ;  which^  in  addition  to 
what  he  had  wrested  from  the  Rajpoots  of  Jeypoor  and 
Joudpoor,  formed  a  respectable  territory':  by  this  step 
his  power  was  so  increased  that  it  was  beyond  the  ability 
of  the  Holkar  state  to  subdue  him.  Many  of  Holkar's  bat- 
talions had  joined  him,  and  his  forces  about  this  time 
amounted  perhaps  to  15,000  excellent  cavalry,  10,000  disci- 
plined infantry,,  and  a  very  complete  park  of  artillery. 

This  was  the  nucleus  for  the  formation  of  the  Pindaree 
power,  which  afterwards  grew  to  such  a  strength  in  1816-1 7- 
Every  man  who  could  find  a  horse  and  spear  joined  the  Pa- 
tans  ;  and,  though  receiving  no  pay,  he  was  enabled  to  live^ 
like  the  rest^  upon  the  spoil  and  desolation  of  the  Rajpoot 
states^ — the  former  unfortunate,  but  now  abandoned,  allies 
of  the  Company^s  government.  In  this  state  Ameer  Khan  con- 
tinued to  support  his  turbulent  followers,  until  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  extirpation  of  the  Pindarees  were  made  by 
the  Marquess  of  Hastings ;  he  had  then  the  tact  to  per* 
ceive  that  if  he  joined  them  his  ill-gotten  territory  would  in 
the  end  be  wrested  from  him,  while,  if  he  made  overtures 
of  perfect  neutrality  to  the  British,  his  position  might  be 
recognised.  He  was  right  in  his  conjecture ;  upon  the  pro- 
mise of  disbanding  his  troops,  except  such  as  would  be  want- 
ed for  the  protection  of  his  country,  the  whole  of  the  districts 
he  had  usurped  from  Holkar  and  the  Rajpoots  were  guaran- 
teed to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  and  his  park  of  artillery 
was  purchased  from  him,  at  a  considerable  price,  by  the  Com- 
pany's government. 

A  large  body  of  his  followers,  disgusted  at  what  they  had  a 
right  to  think  his  treachery,  immediately  esj)ouscd  the  cause 
of  Holkcir,  and,  determined  to  brave  the  British  power  to  the 
last,  brought  on  the  battle  of  Mehidpoor,  by  murdering  the 
regent  Toolsee  Bye,  who  it  was  said  was  inclined  to  the 
British  cause.     Ameer  Khan  himself  did  not  fully  conform 
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to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  until  the  success  of  the  Bri- 
tish arms  assured  him  that  in  the  end  they  would  be  every- 
where triumphant :  for  it  is  well  known  that,  had  they  suf- 
fered a  reverse,  he  was  prepared  at  once  to  second  either 
Holkar,  Sindia,  the  Rnjah  of  Berar,  or  the  Peshwa,  as  might 
suit  his  purpose.  Sincu  that  time  be  has  been  quiet,  and 
his  administration,  owing  to  his  great  talents,  respectable ; 
but  he  is  hated  by  every  Patau  in  India  for  his  treachery 
to  bia  own  tribe — despised  by  every  Mahomcdan  and 
Hindoo  for  his  real  abandonment  of  the  cause  of  his  master 
Holkar,  upon  whose  fortunes  he  had  risen,  whose  terri- 
tories he  had  seized,  and  whose  salt  he  had  eaten— and  he 
is  execrated  by  every  one  for  his  ravages  in  Rajpootana; 
yet  this  man,  stained  with  murders  and  assassinations,  whose 
whole  career  has  been  one  of  treachery,  crime,  rapine,  and 
violence,  was  elected  to  be  the  particular  friend  and  ally  of 
the  Company,  and  his  bloodily  usurped  territories  were  se- 
cured to  him  for  ever.  No  native  of  India  can  believe  the 
pure  faith  and  political  honesty  of  the  Company's  government, 
with  this  breach  of  every  social  tie,  of  honesty,  of  gratitude, 
before  their  eyes,  "  Pay  him  from  your  own  territories  if  you 
"  will,"  they  cry :  "  it  was  his  pri^e,  and  you  were  ready  to 
"give  it;  but  strip  him  of  the  district  he  wrung  from  Holkar, 
"from  Jeypoor,  from  Joudpoor, — give  these  back  to  their 
"  owners,  and  we  will  call  you  honest  and  of  good  faith ;  but 
"  not  till  then."  And  they  are  right :  many  as  the  blots  are  in 
the  page  of  the  history'  of  the  Company's  government,  there 
is  perhaps  none  so  obtrusively  prominent  and  so  inefikceabic 
OS  the  history  of  Ameer  Khan,  and  his  ill-gotten  and  worse- 
deserved  territory. 

His  son  and  the  heir  to  his  possessions  is  a  disciple  of  the 
late  Syud  Ahmed,  whose  jirojected  crusade  against  all  infidels, 
Enghsh  and  Hindoo,  must  be  fresh  iu  the  remembrance  of 
every  one.  He  was  checked  by  the  troops  of  Uunjeet  Singh, 
who  first  encountered  him ;  but  had  he  defeated  them,  and 
marched  victorious  across  the  Sutlege,  it  is  «-cl]  known  that 
no  treaties  would  have  hound  any  Mahomedan  state  in  India. 
There  is  i)erhnps  no  other  prince  in  India  except  the  son  of 
Ameer  Khan  who  professes  those  doctrines  openly ;  and  with 
the  dispositions  of  his  tribe  and  people  towards  the  Com- 
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pany^s  government,  they  ought  to  be  narrowly  watched,  par- 
ticiUarly  whilst  our  operations  on  the  north-west  frontier 
arc  leading  our  armies  beyond  the  Indus.  The  Company's 
government  has  exercised  no  interference  in  the  territories 
of  Ameer  Khan.  The  old  Patau  is  too  wary  and  too  jealous 
to  allow  of  this  ;  for  he  has  watched  the  effect  of  it  in  other 
states,  and  well  knows  that  his  own  would  not  be  more  likely 
than  the  others  to  resist  it. 

The  Company^s  government  rescued  many  of  the  lesser 
states  of  the  north-west  frontier  from  the  supremacy  of  Run- 
jeet  Singh,  by  requiring  him,  in  1809,  to  keep  behind  the 
river  Sutlege.  There  are  no  treaties  with  them,  or  were  none 
up  to  1833;  but  they  enjoy  the  British  protection,  pay  no 
tribute,  and  there  is  no  interference  in  their  afiairs  beyond 
mediation  in  tlieir  quarrels,  if  necessary.  There  are  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  petty  states, — one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  Sikh,  and  twenty-five  Mahomedan ;  their  revenue 
is  estimated  at  fifty-five  lakh  of  rupees,  and  their  whole  force 
if  united  would  amount  probably  to  5,000  horse,  and  20,000 
infantry.  Any  community  of  interest  or  co-operation  among 
them  is  however  very  doubtftil,  and  they  will  unquestionably 
submit  without  resistance  to  the  influence  of  the  treaties 
recently  concluded  between  the  Company  and  their  more 
important  neighbours. 

Fifth  Class  of  Treaties. — Amity  and  friendship  only; 
consequently  no  right  of  British  interference  whatever. 

GuALiOR. — With  the  rise  of  the  celebrated  house  of  Sindia 
we  have  nothing  to  do.  It  is  sufficient  to  remind  the  reader 
that  in  1782  the  disciplined  battalions  of  Mahadajee  Sindia  re- 
gained, under  General  de  Boignc,  what  the  Mahrattas  had  lost 
by  the  battle  of  Paniput ;  and  Sindia's  power  became  so  great, 
that  he  was  recognised  as  independent  by  the  Company's  go- 
vernment in  the  treaty  of  Salbyc. 

Doulut  Rao  succeeded  his  uncle  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  in 
the  year  1/94;  and  his  first  effort  to  oppose  the  march  of  the 
British  power  was  to  counteract  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  which 
acknowledged  and  supported  the  Pcsliwa  as  the  supreme 
ruler  of  the  Mahrattas.  To  effect  his  piupose,  he  entered 
into  a  confederation  with  the  Rajah  of  Berar  and  Holkar, 
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which  however  Holkar  did  not  at  that  time  actively  joio.  The 
Bimies  of  the  two  other  confederates  were  utterly  defeated  at 
Aaiayc  and  Wui^um  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  and  the 
reverses  Sindia  suffered  in  Hindostan  from  the  army  under 
Lord  Lake,  at  Delhi  and  Laswaree,  together  with  the  loss  of 
the  forts  of  Gawilgurh  and  Asfiengurh,  ledto  thetreaty  of  An- 
jengaiun  in  1803.  It  was  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance 
only ;  the  Company's  government  was  certainly  in  a  position 
to  have  dictated  stronger  terms,  and  in  particular  to  have 
required  him  either  to  support  a  contingent  force  under  the 
orders  of  its  ambassador  at  his  court,  or  to  have  subsidized  a 
portion  of  its  own  troops ;  and  it  is  curious  that  it  did  not 
act  here  as  it  had  done  everywhere  else.  But  the  Rajah  lost  at 
least  half  his  dominions ;  he  relinquished  all  his  claims  upon 
the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  the  Nizam,  the  Peshwa,  and  the  Gaek- 
war,  which  were  very  considerable ;  and  the  Company's  go- 
vernment considered  that  his  power  was  thenceforward  at  an 
end.  By  an  article  added  to  the  treaty  in  1804,  he  became 
entitled  to  the  services  of  six  battalions  of  infantry  uith  ar- 
tillery,— which  were  not  however  to  be  stationed  within  his 
territory,  hut  on  the  frontier, — for  no  estra  payment,  when- 
ever they  should  be  necessary  to  gubduc  internal  commotion. 
The  treaty  which  the  Company's  government  had  made 
with  the  Rana  of  Gohud,  by  which  he  had  agreed  to  subsi- 
dize three  battalions  of  Sepoys,  on  condition  that  the  Com- 
pany's government  restored  to  him  the  districts  of  Gualior,  &c. 
which  Mahadajec  Sindia  had  conquered  from  him  in  1/84, 
was  very  nearly  the  cause  of  a  second  war.  An  overture  was 
made  by  Sindia's  government  to  Ambajec  Inglia,  the  farmer 
of  tliose  districts,  to  deliver  them  to  the  Company ;  to  which 
he  agreed  on  condition  that  he  should  be  guaranteed  the  in- 
dependent possession  of  half  the  district  of  Gohud.  By 
this  bargain  the  Enghsh  were  to  have  the  fort  of  Gualior  as 
their  share  of  the  partition.  The  bargun  was  struck  between 
the  parties,  but  the  carrying  it  into  effect  was  quite  another 
matter.  Amhajee  Inglia  either  could  not  or  would  not  de- 
liver over  the  districts,  and  the  Company's  government  had 
to  conquer  the  country.  Here  however  Sindia  interposed ; 
he  argued  that,  as  he  had  never  ceded  to  the  Company's  go- 
vernment the  districts  in  question,  it  hod  no  right  to  give 
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them  to  its  ally,  from  whom  his  uncle  had  conquered  them; 
that  they  were  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  Anjengaum,  and 
that  he  would  resist  the  Company's  pretensions  to  them.  The 
Resident  was  ordered  to  quit  his  court,  as  a  preliminary  to 
war,  but  was  detained  as  a  sort  of  prisoner  by  Sindia.  War 
would  inevitably  have  ensued,  had  not  a  change  taken  place 
in  the  heads  of  the  government ;  but  the  last  administration 
of  Lord  Cornwallis  and  Sir  George  Barlow  being  of  a  pacific 
character,  a  new  treaty  was  made  in  1805,  by  which  Gualior 
and  Gohud  were  given  up ;  and  the  Company's  government 
received  Dholpoor  Baree  and  Raj-Kera,  and  all  claims  to  tri- 
bute from  states  north  of  the  river  Chumbool  to  the  boun- 
daries of  Kota. 

Until  1813-14  Sindia  was  believed  to  be  steady  to  the  Bri- 
tish interest ;  he  at  all  events  presented  a  strict  neutrality.  At 
that  time  his  negotiations  with  the  Peshwa,  who  longed  to 
throw  off  the  thraldom  of  the  Company,  recommenced.  We 
have  already  mentioned  that  the  confederacy  was  to  have  been 
general  between  all  the  Mahratta  pow  ers,  aided  by  the  Nipa- 
lese ;  and  could  there  have  existed  a  similarity  or  union  of  pur- 
pose, and  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the  British  troops  and  po- 
sitions, it  might  have  been  productive  of  much  mischief.  The 
negotiations  between  Sindia  and  the  Peshwa,  and  also  with  the 
Nipalcse,  were  detected,  and  the  Company's  government  took 
the  most  promi)t  measures  to  check  the  evil.  A  large  force 
was  marched  upon  his  capital,  and  it  had  arrived  upon  his 
frontier,  when  another  treaty  was  signed.  By  this  Sindia 
agreed  to  co-openite  with  the  Company's  government  for  the 
suppression  of  the  predatory  system.  Five  divisions  of  ca- 
valry, of  1000  men  each,  were  to  be  attached  to  divisions  of 
the  army,  each  under  the  control  of  a  British  officer ;  and  he 
was  to  make  satisfactory  arrangements  for  the  payment  of 
these  troops.  To  this  end  Sindia  relinquished  the  sums  gua- 
ranteed to  the  Company's  government  by  the  former  treaties, 
and  the  tribute  due  from  the  Rajpoot  states  for  two  years : 
any  surplus  from  these  sums,  over  and  above  the  pay  of  the 
troops,  was  to  be  accounted  for;  and  the  forts  of  Ilindia  and 
Assengurh,  both  in  his  territories,  were  to  be  delivered  over  to 
the  British  troops  during  the  war.  Hindia  was  given  up,  and 
retained  by  the  Company's  troops,  until  the  Pindarees  were 
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dispersed ;  but  the  fort  of  Assengurh  fired  upon  the  British 
force,  in  conaequence  of  which  it  was  sttacked  and  carried,  and, 
with  the  territory  appertaining  to  it,  haa  since  remained  in 
the  British  possession.  Of  the  5000  horse  promised  by  Sin- 
dio,  2000  were  with  the  utmost  difficulty  prepared  for  ser- 
vice by  the  officer  appointed  for  the  duty;  the  rest  were 
worthless,  ill  paid,  ill  anned,  and  worse  moimted. 

In  1S18  a  final  interchange  of  territory  took  place  between 
the  Company's  government  and  Sindia,  in  order  to  mark 
more  distinctly  the  respective  frontiera.  In  1819,  as  the 
sum  which  had  been  allotted  by  Sindia  for  the  support  of  the 
5000  horse  did  not  suffice  for  the  maintenance  of  even  2000 
in  an  efficient  manner,  according  to  the  English  system 
which  had  been  adopted,  and  the  Company's  government 
having  paid  the  surplus  for  which  Sindia  remained  a  debtor, 
it  was  determined  to  reduce  the  contingent  further,  so  as  to 
bring  the  expenses  within  the  sura  allowed  originally  for  its 
payment ;  and  for  the  debt  which  Sindia  had  incurred,  certain 
districts  intermixed  with  the  Company's  were  granted,  until 
it  should  be  cleared  off. 

It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  the  policy  of  the  Company's 
government  towards  Sindia  has  been  mild  from  the  first.  His 
dominions  were  at  its  mercy  in  1817,  as  they  had  been  in  the 
first  war ;  and  there  were  ample  proofs  of  his  intended  trea- 
chery, had  the  confederacy  prospered.  He  only  saved  him- 
self by  instant  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  Company's 
government,  which,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  were  very  mo- 
derate, considering  the  provocation  that  had  beeu  given. 

From  that  period  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  the  Company's 
government  eudeavoured  to  effect  exchanges  with  Sindia  for 
some  districts  and  villages  of  which  he  retained  jjossession, 
and  which  lay  in  the  very  heart  of  the  British  territories  in  the 
Dukhun,  but  without  effect ;  he  would  neither  exchange  them 
for  others,  nor  take  money  for  them.  He  continued  obstinate 
upon  all  exchanges  till  the  last,  though  every  means  were 
tried  to  bring  him  to  a  more  accommodating  humour.  One 
instance  we  may  mention,  to  show  the  conciliating  spirit  of 
the  Company's  government.  In  1824  Sindia  had  a  disagree- 
ment with  a  relative  who  held  districts  of  his  in  Guzerat ;  he 
applied  to  the  Company's  government  for  troops  to  reduce  this 
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person  to  obedience  ;  and,  without  inquiry  into  the  tnerita  of 
the  case,  they  were  granted.  The  Company's  government 
had  no  obligation  to  do  this^  nor  was  Sindia  asked  whether  or 
not  he  was  too  weak  to  manage  the  matter  himself;  nor  does  it 
even  appear  that  he  had  made  any  previous  attempt  to  enforce 
obedience.  It  was  done  however^  and  this  instance  furnishes 
another  proof  that  the  Company's  government  is  not  par- 
ticular as  to  the  means  it  uses  to  gain  any  desired  end.  It 
was  sufficient  for  Sindia  to  say, "  My  relation  is  contumacious; 
^^  go,  attack  him ;  bring  him  to  me :  it  does  not  signify  if  he  be 
^'  killed  in  the  struggle,  so  that  he  be  subdued ;''  and  without 
inquiring  into  the  particiilars  of  the  quarrel,  the  troops  were 
sent,  and  the  service  performed.  Does  the  government  think 
that  the  other  natives  of  India  for  whose  good  opinion  it  has 
been  striving,  according  to  its  own  professions,  cannot  ap- 
preciate such  meanness  ?  and  will  they  not  suppose  that  the 
Company's  government  is  ready  at  any  time  to  lend  its  troops 
for  similar  acts  of  coercion  and  oppression,  if  the  most  distant 
prospect  of  good  to  itself  can  be  discovered  ?  Certainly  they 
will.  The  government  may  not  think  it,  but  there  is  not  one 
of  its  acts,  especially  concerning  any  of  the  native  princes, 
which  is  not  fully  and  freely  commented  upon,  and  circulated 
throughout  India  in  the  native  newspapers. 

Doulut  Rao  died  on  the  21st  of  March,  1827,  leaving  no  heir. 
His  dying  words  implied  full  reliance  on  the  Resident  and  the 
Company.  After  his  death  a  paper  was  brought  to  the  Resi- 
dent, purporting  to  be  the  Rnjali's  last  will ;  it  was  in  con- 
sonance with  wishes  he  had  previously  expressed.  Baeza 
Bye,  his  favourite  wife,  was  appointed  regent.  She  adopted 
Moogut  Rao,  a  child  of  eleven  years  old,  a  connexion  of  the 
deceased  Rajah,  married  him  to  a  grand-daughter  of  her 
husband,  and  seated  him  on  the  rausnud  with  the  iisual 
honours  and  ceremonies.  The  young  princess  died,  and  thus 
was  destroyed  the  only  link  which  bound  Baeza  Bye  to  the 
boy  she  had  adopted,  and  for  whom  she  had  no  affection. 
After  this  event,  all  treatment  calculated  to  raise  his  character 
was  avoided ;  and  she  openly  said  she  would  be  the  sovereign 
or  nothing.  She  made  many  attempts  to  gain  the  promise 
of  a  life-rcgcncy,  and  Major  Sutherland  says,  "  It  might  well 
"  have  been  granted  to  her,  as  she  was  closelv  attached  to  Bri- 
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"  tish  intereBts,  possessed  the  respect  of  the  people,  and  con- 
"  ducted  the  afi&irs  of  the  kingdom  in  an  equitable  and  sa- 
"tisfactory  manner.  But  the  previous  recognition  of  the 
"  boy  adopted  by  the  Company's  government  prevented 
"  this  very  desirable  step,  and  she  was  informed  of  its  deci- 
"aion."  When  he  attained  his  majority,  there  was  a  revolu- 
tion at  Gualior ;  the  prince,  aided  by  the  battalions,  who  were 
mutinous  for  pay,  threw  ofT  the  yoke  of  the  regent ;  and  as 
she  continued  to  interfere  in  the  government,  she  was  forced 
to  withdraw  from  the  capital  to  a  district  in  a  remote  part  of 
Sindia's  dominions,  which  ^^'ils  settled  upon  her,  and  where 
she  now  resides.  In  the  whole  of  tliis  revolution  the  prince 
was  supported  by  the  Company's  government. 

Sixth  Cbxas  of  Treaties. — Protection  on  the  part  of  the 
Company,  with  the  right  of  interference  to  control  internal 
affairs. 

I.  Satara. — This  state  became  the  capital  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  kingdom  at  the  eud  of  the  seventeenth  centiuy.  The 
family  were  the  descendants  of  Sivajec,  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty,  and  continued  to  exercise  sovereign  swny  until 
1^49,  when  the  Brahmin  minister  of  the  royal  house  ob- 
tained a  deed,  empowering  him,  as  "  Pcshwa"  or  prime 
minister,  to  exercise  the  sole  power  in  tlic  state :  in  this  he 
was  supported  by  the  chiefs,  on  condition  that  a  suitable 
allowance  was  made  to  the  descendants  of  the  royal  house ; 
and  from  that  period  the  Peshwns  in  regular  succession 
were  considered  as  the  rulers,  and  the  princes  were  kept 
almost  as  prisoners  in  the  fort  and  city  of  Satara.  Before  the 
battle  of  Ashtce,  in  1818,  the  Bombay  government  issued  a 
proclamation,  declaring  that  tlie  Kajali  of  Satara,  then  a  pri- 
soner in  the  hands  of  Bajee  Rno  the  Pcshwa,  would,  when  he 
could  he  rescued,  be  presented  with  an  independent  territory 
suitable  to  his  descent.  He  was  rescued  a  few  days  after- 
wards at  the  battle  of  Ashtee,  and  on  the  ninth  of  May  en- 
tered his  capital,  and  took  possession  of  the  throne  and  king- 
dom which  had  been  allotted  to  him,  which  was  calculated  to 
yield  about  eighteen  lakh  of  nipees  per  annum.  Although 
the  young  prince's  hopes  had  led  him  to  expect  much  more, 
he  was  sooD  satisfied,  and  grateftd  for  what  had  been  done 
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for  him.  As  the  Rajah  had  never  been  aught  but  a  prisoner, 
and  was  utterly  unacquainted  with  business  of  any  kind,  it 
was  determined  that  his  territories  should  be  managed  by 
English  officers,  until  he  was  considered  equal  to  the  con- 
ducting of  public  affairs  himself.  The  prince  behaved  well, 
showed  a  great  desire  to  be  instructed  in  government,  and 
his  territories  were  admirably  managed  by  the  Resident, 
Captain  Grant.  None  of  the  British  laws  or  arrangements 
were  introduced,  but  the  old  Mahratta  system,  to  which 
the  country  was  accustomed,  was  retained  in  its  utmost  pu* 
rity.  On  the  25th  September,  1819,  a  treaty  was  entered 
into  between  the  Rajah  and  the  Company^s  government, 
guaranteeing  the  territory  which  had  been  allotted  to  him, 
with  the  usual  stipulations  of  not  increasing  his  forces,  nor 
holding  intercourse  with  foreign  powers,  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Company,  and  the  country  was  finally  delivered  over  to 
his  charge  in,  we  believe,  1821.  Still,  as  Major  Sutherland 
says,  ^^  that  withering  stipulation,  he  will  at  all  times  attend, 
"  as  before  agreed,  to  the  advice  which  the  political  agent  shall 
"  offer  him  for  the  good  of  the  state  and  the  maintenance  of 
**  general  tranquilUty,'^  remains  for  ever.  We  have  lately 
heard  that  the  Rajah  has  shown  sjrmptoms  of  disaffection, 
and  that  he  has  been  suspected  of  correspondence  with  Russia; 
w^e  hope  however  that  this  is  exaggerated  or  mere  rumour. 
Indeed  it  can  hardly  be  conceived  that  he  would  do  any- 
thing to  provoke  the  anger  of  the  Company's  government, 
which,  whatever  it  has  done  to  others,  has  assuredly  been  his 
benefactor,  and  which  has  the  power  to  dispossess  him  of  his 
principality  in  a  week. 

II.  KoLAPOOR. — The  first  connexion  between  the  Com- 
pany's government  and  this  state  was  in  181 2,  when  a  treaty 
was  made  with  it,  and  it  applied  for  a  settlement  of  some  dif- 
ference between  itself  and  the  Peshwa's  government,  upon 
which  it  was  a  dependency.  The  Company's  government,  to 
save  its  vessels  from  piracy,  obtained  the  port  and  harbour  of 
Malwan,  in  consideration  of  which  the  Rajah  was  guaranteed 
in  the  possession  of  all  his  territory.  At  the  end  of  the  Mahratta 
war,  during  which  he  had  maintained  a  strict  neutrality, 
though  repeatedly  solicited  to  join  the  Mahratta  league,  the 
Company's  government  bestowed  upon  him  districts  worth 
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three  kkh  per  annum,  in  conBideratioo  of  his  faithfiil  conduct. 
In  1831  the  Rajah  was  murdered,  it  is  supposed  with  th» 
knowledge  of  hia  son,  who  succeeded  him.  This  person's 
conduct  during  the  disturhances  at  Kittoor,  when  there  wen 
great  rumours  of  British  disastere  in  the  Burmese  war,  waSj 
to  say  the  least,  suspicious,  for  he  left  his  capital  at  the  head  of 
5000  infantry  and  6000  horse,  evidently  to  countenance  the 
proceedings  of  the  Kittoor  Rajah,  Being  a  youth  of  violent 
temper,  hia  mother  and  others  begged  of  Mr.  Elphinstone 
that  a  poUtical  agent  might  be  appointed ;  but  he  objected,  on 
the  ground  that  unnecessary  interference  would  follow,  which 
would  be  attended  with  no  good  eflfect.  In  1825  the  Rajah 
marched  out  at  the  head  of  his  troops  towards  the  Satara 
frontier,  and  was  only  restrained  from  unprovoked  hostiUties 
by  the  strong  positions  of  the  British  troops;  but  in  the 
following  year  his  conduct  became  so  bad,  that  a  force 
entered  his  territory,  and  a  treaty  was  negotiated,  whereby 
he  was  obliged  to  reduce  his  troops,  and  to  allow  of  inter- 
ference to  control  the  adairs  of  his  state.  He  went  in  the 
following  year  to  Poonah,  to  induce  the  Governor  of  Bom- 
bay to  relax  these  terms,  but  without  effect.  He  returned 
to  his  capital,  and  immediately  InMnged  the  treaty  by  col- 
lecting troops.  The  British  forces  were  once  more  arrayed 
against  him,  and  another  treaty  was  the  consequence,  which 
bound  him  to  maintain  no  more  than  400  horse  and  600  foot. 
One  lakh  and  a  half  of  rupees  was  charged  for  the  mischief 
he  had  done  to  his  neighbours,  and  territory  was  taken  until 
it  should  be  paid ;  a  minister  was  appointed  to  govern  the 
country  ;  and  since  then  his  affiiirs  have  gone  on  satisfactorily, 
— his  country  is  flourishing,  and  his  people  content. 

Delhi  can  hardly  be  called  a  state,  having  a  small  territory, 
and  a  money  payment  of  only  twelve  lakh  per  annum.  It 
is  well  known  in  what  a  condition  his  present  majest/s  father 
was  found, — blinded  by  his  vassal  Gholom  Khadir,  dethroned 
and  insulted,  his  palace  plundered,  and  his  family  disgraced 
by  that  merciless  wTctch, — how  he  was  rescued  from  him  by 
Sindia,  and  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  after 
the  battle  near  Delhi,  in  which  the  army  of  Sindia  under 
Bourquin  %vas  routed  by  Lord  Lake.  Yet  the  present  mo- 
narch, if  BO  he  may  be  called,  believes  that  in  the  struig^ 
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which  must  have  occurred  between  the  Mahratta  and  the  Ma- 
homedan  powers  had  not  the  British  inten^ened^  he  might 
have  regained  his  independence^  and  once  more  established 
the  throne  of  the  Moghuls  in  its  pristine  splendour;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  pitied  by  all  the  Mahomedan 
powers  and  Mahomedan  subjects  in  India,  who,  were  the 
truth  knowTi,  all  secretly  nourish  a  hope  that  their  race  may 
once  more  be  united,  as  of  yore,  under  the  dynasty  of  Timoor. 
Proofs  are  not  easily  given,  yet  something  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that,  wliile  all  princes  and  men  of  rank  covet 
honours  and  titles  from  Delhi,  tliey  esteem  as  nothing  those 
emanating  from  the  Company.  The  Nizam  still  acknowledges 
the  supremacy  of  Dellii,  as  well  as  the  king  of  Oude,  the 
Nuwab  of  Bhopal,  and  the  Nuwab  of  Madras :  Ameer  Khan 
docs  so  also  we  believe  in  secret,  although  the  Company's  go- 
vernment raised  him  to  the  independent  station  he  holds. 

It  is  difRcult  within  our  limits  to  give  as  complete  a  sum- 
mary of  the  political  relations  of  the  Company  with  the  native 
states  as  Major  Sutherland  has  drawn  up;  yet  We  must  at- 
tempt enough  to  enable  our  readers  to  bear  in  mind  the 
different  states,  and  the  positions  they  now  occupy  in  the  In- 
dian political  world.  Aurung  Zeeb  was  the  last  Mahomedan 
monarch,  but  the  bond  by  which  he  had  united  the  whole 
of  the  empire  of  the  Mc^huls,  and  centred  the  many  king- 
doms of  the  Dukhun  and  of  Bengal  in  his  own  person,  was 
too  weak  to  last :  another  power  had  arisen,  that  of  the 
Mahrattas,  which  he  had  no  means  of  checking ;  they  had 
made  encroachments  upon  his  territories,  and  wrested  whole 
pro^4nces  from  liim,  which  he  had  not  the  power  to  recover. 
After  his  death,  the  disputes  and  wars  between  his  sons  for 
succession,  and  the  defection  of  Nizam  Ali  Khan,  the  ruler 
of  the  Dukhun,  hastened  the  fall  of  the  empire ;  and  in  fifly- 
three  years  afler  his  death,  the  Mahrattas  wxre  levying  their 
contributions  throughout  the  whole  of  what  had  been  the 
Moghul  empire. 

The  Mahomedan  rule  was  not  one  which  ever  possessed 
the  affections  of  the  people  of  India ;  they  were  dazzled  by 
its  splendour  and  overawed  by  its  power ;  but  when  once  its 
foundations  were  sapped,  as  it  gradually  ceased  to  receive  vi- 
gour from  abroad,  it  sunk,  when  it  had  apparently  attained  its 
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greatest  united  power,  before  the  Mabrattas,  who  held  a  deeper 
root  in  the  affections  of  the  Hindoo  people.  The  MabrattOB 
were  not  united  om  an  empire,  yet  they  had  a  community  of 
purpose  and  a  similarity  of  government.  Chief  ailer  chief 
seceded  from  the  parent  state,  but  none  altered  the  forma 
of  government,  and  their  secessions  were  not  felt  by  the  body 
of  the  people,  because  the  same  lans  and  customs  everywhere 
remained  inviolate.  For  once  the  Mahrattaa  united  to  op- 
pose the  Dooronee  monarch  of  Cabool,  Ahmed  Shah,  and  the 
fatal  issue  of  the  battle  of  Paniput  is  too  well  known  to  need 
mention  here ;  their  power  received  a  check  m  hich  it  never 
recovered ;  for  when  it  rallied  again,  the  British  had  risen  to 
a  position  by  their  internal  dissensions  which  was  daily  be- 
coming stronger,  and  which  eventually  subverted  them. 

The  combinations  of  the  Mahratta  powers  in  1803,  and 
in  I6I7,  and  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  latter  to  the  chiefs, 
need  not  be  here  recapitulated ;  all  retain  portions  of  their 
territories,  and  ore  independent  in  their  own  governments, 
and  they  resist  most  firmly  and  obstinately  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Company's  government  to  interfere,  for  their 
rulers  personally  attend  to  their  own  affairs.  Their  systemj 
both  revenue  and  judicial,  is  t)ie  popular  and  long-established 
one  of  the  country ;  their  subjects  are  perhaps  more  con- 
tented, and  certainly  less  taxed,  than  the  Company's.  The 
possessions  of  Sindia  may  be  an  exception  to  this,  but  we 
would  adduce  in  proof  of  our  assertion  the  well-known  pros- 
perity of  the  territories  of  the  Rajahs  of  Nagpoor,  Satara, 
and  Travancore, — we  may  add,  of  Holkar,  and  the  Gaekwai', 
and  those  of  the  guaranteed  Jagheerdars  of  the  southern 
Mahratta  country.     Major  Sutherland  says, — 

"  SaUra  and  Berar  are,  perhaps,  the  best  governed  unlive  governmcnti, 
anil  the  iiiojt  proapcrous  lerriiorlcs  in  India.  The  machinery  of  a  ^tah^atla 
government  is  more  easily  directed  than  a  Mahomedan,  and  that  ppoplc  are 
free  from  nitiny  of  the  riccH  and  corruption*  of  tlie  other,  wliich,  arising  out  uf 
the  xyitcm  of  education  and  s£cnrity  uuder  our  (the  llritiEb)  protection, 
have  rendered  them  uucqiud  to  adminiitcr  the  affairs  of  an  extensive 
couatry."— Page  170. 

Satara  and  Berar  have  certainly  had  peculiar  advantages ; 

the  rulers  were  minors,  educated  under  the  superintendence 

of  two  of  the  best  of  the  Company's  political  agcata, — Cap- 
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tain  Grant  in  the  former  state,  and  Mr.  Jenkins  in  the  latter. 
They  wisely  saw  the  value  of  the  institutions  of  the  country : 
the  village  constitutions  were  respected,  and  brought  into  full 
operation ;  and  the  energies  of  the  whole  system  were  called 
forth  by  these  gentlemen,  who  were  content  to  see  that  system 
working  well  which  had  existed  in  the  country  for  ages,  and 
to  which  the  people  were  accustomed,  instead  of  introducing 
new  and  speculative  theories  of  their  own,  either  in  revenue 
or  judicial  matters.  These  states  were  given  over  to  the 
rulers  whom  the  British  government  had  prepared  for  them, 
when  the  systems  were  working  in  the  most  admirable  man- 
ner; and  as  the  officers  who  conducted  them  were  continued 
by  the  Rajahs,  they  have  gone  on  to  flourish.  The  interference 
in  the  Rajah  of  Nagpoor's  territory  has  ceased  for  many  years, 
and  its  present  prosperous  state  is  a  proof  that  the  energies  of 
government,  which  were  recruited  to  their  full  vigoiu*,  have 
not  since  become  enervated. 

Having  dismissed  the  Mahomedan  and  Mahratta,  we  come 
to  the  Rajpoot  states.  Most  of  these  are  of  the  very  highest 
antiquity,  far  beyond  any  others  in  India.  Among  them,  and 
generally  in  Hindoo  principalities,  there  exists  a  body  of 
nobles  counteracting  the  royal  power,  over  whom  it  has  but 
little  control,  and  on  whom  it  is  obliged  to  lean  for  support : 
but  these  nobles  have  ever  been  found  as  ready  to  prevent  en- 
croachment on  the  royal  power,  as  to  defend  their  own  against 
it,  whenever  it  has  been  used  to  their  disadvantage.  We  do 
not  find  any  instances  in  the  history  of  the  Rajpoot  states 
of  nobles  throwing  off  their  allegiance  and  becoming  inde- 
pendent, as  in  the  Mahomedan  provinces;  such  changes 
would  not  have  been  permitted  by  the  others,  whose  ex- 
istence might  have  been  endangered  by  the  new  ruler;  but 
there  are  many  instances  of  the  nobles  having  rebelled 
against  the  monarch,  when  his  exactions  or  oppressions  fell 
hard  upon  the  people.  The  Mahomedan  powers  never  had 
an  hereditary  nobiUty, — no  link  between  the  throne  and  the 
people, — no  barrier  to  interpose  between  foreign  aggression 
or  domestic  treachery  and  the  sovereign.  Their  nobles  were 
deserving  servants  of  the  state,  dignified  by  a  title  expressive 
of  the  services  each  had  performed,  which  sunk  in  estima- 
tion as  those  deeds  passed  from  the  remembrance  either  of 
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the  monarch  or  the  people,  and  rarely  deBCcndcd  to  their 
successora :  if  it  did,  it  was  with  diminished  influence.  We 
have  abeady,  in  the  course  of  our  remarks,  mentioned  the 
interference  which  the  Company's  government  has  exercised 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  nobles,  and  the  tendency  it 
has  had  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  latter,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence to  threaten  the  existence  of  the  former. 

The  Rajpoot  states  were  too  weak  in  cavalry  to  meet  the 
Mahrattas  in  the  field,  and  were  besides  straitened  in  inter- 
nal resources ;  they  therefore  threw  themselves  upon  the  Bri- 
tish protection,  agreeing  to  pay  the  tribute  which  they  had 
paid  to  the  Mahrattas.  The  base  abandonment  of  them, 
after  they  had  been  led,  in  reliance  upon  British  faith,  to  for- 
sake the  Mahrattas  after  the  first  war  with  liolkor,  and  the 
dreadful  consequences  which  that  step  entailed  upon  them, 
have  been  already  noticed.  When  on  the  very  verge  of 
extinction  from  the  excesses  of  the  Pindarees,  the  alliance 
of  the  Company's  government  was  again  offered ;  they  eager- 
ly threw  themselves  upon  it,  promising,  as  their  only  chance 
of  being  received,  the  tribute  which  had  been  wrung  from 
them  by  the  Mahrattas.  This  amount,  fixed  in  times  of  vio- 
lence, and  promised  at  any  hazard  to  retain  existence,  is  still 
most  rigorously  exacted.  Major  Sutheriand  observes  most 
justly,  "  The  days  of  Mahratta  anarchy  have  been  forgotten, 
"  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  some  of  the  states  would  not 
"  rather  revert  to  the  period  of  unequal  exaction,  than  con- 
"  tinue  the  payment  of  a  fixed  and  never-ceasing  tribute, 
"  which  they  will  feel  to  he  enhanced  too  with  the  increased 
"  value  of  money." 

We  would  not  say,  relinquish  the  tribute  altogether,  now 
that  the  danger  is  past ;  hut  surely,  in  good  faitli,  these  states 
ought  only  to  be  called  upon  to  jiay  in  proportion  to  the  ser- 
vice rendered.  Had  they  been  protected  from  the  first  period 
of  their  alliance  with  the  Company,  through  all  the  troubled 
and  bloody  times  which  followed  the  first  Mahratta  war,  the 
Company's  government  would  have  descn'ed  both  their  tri- 
bute and  their  gratitude.  As  it  is,  we  fear  it  has  only  their 
tribute  j  which,  being  a  constant  drain  upon  their  resources, 
has  thrown  most,  nay  all  of  them,  into  the  hands  of  native 
bankers,  who  extort  from  them  a  ruinous  profit  upon  their 
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transactions,  and  from  whose  power  it  is  now  next  to  impos- 
sible for  them  to  extricate  themselves, 

Bhurtpoor  long  remained  the  most  independent  and  national 
in  its  character  of  all  the  Indian  states,  but  both  independ- 
ence and  nationality  are  falling  fast  under  the  systematic 
meddling  of  the  Company's  government :  its  fortress  is  gone, 
and  with  it,  it  is  to  be  feared,  its  self-respect.  A  Rajali  who 
has  been  brought  up  between  a  queen-mother,  a  political 
agent,  and  a  minister,  all  striving  for  supremacy  in  the  8t4ite, 
can  possess  neither  confidence  in  his  own  actions,  decision  and 
integrity  of  purpose,  nor  upright  character ;  for  he  has  been 
educated  inider  a  system  of  intrigue  from  first  to  last;  and 
he  no  sooner  attains  his  majority  and  displays  his  ignorance, 
than  the  Company's  government  pretends  to  be  disappointed 
at  his  unfitness  for  public  life,  when  that  is  only  the  inevitable 
result  of  its  cherished  system  of  intellectual  depression. 

The  protected  Sikh  states,  which  have  a  revenue  of  about 
one  crore  and  a  half.  Major  Sutherland  thinks,  might  on  any 
emergency  join  their  greater  brother  of  Lahore ;  but  as  the 
Sikhs  are  foreigners  to  their  subjects  as  much  as  the  Maho- 
medans,  they  could  only  command  their  services  to  repel 
foreign  aggressions. 

It  is  needless  here  to  trace  the  rise  of  the  British  power; 
that  must  be  familiar  to  all  our  readers  who  have  watched 
the  progress  of  events  from  the  administration  of  Clive  to 
that  of  the  Marquis  Cornwallis,  in  which  Tippoo  was  over- 
thrown for  the  first  time,  and  to  the  conclusion  of  that  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  when  the  British  power  reached  its 
supremacy  in  India.  Having  gained  this  high  station,  no 
matter  what  were  the  means  employed,  or  the  causes  which 
led  to  it,  the  Company's  government  ought  we  think  to 
have  taken  at  once  a  higher  ground,  and  maintained  it;  and, 
at  the  close  of  the  Mahratta  war,  it  ought  to  have  terminated 
the  struggle  for  that  petty  superiority  in  the  councils  of 
native  states  which  was  deemed  so  necessary  in  the  dawn  of 
its  political  existence.  Had  it  done  this,  and  respected  its 
own  agreements  and  treaties,  we  doubt  not  that  the  good  it 
effected  in  procuring  a  permanent  peace  to  India  would  have 
been  acknowledged  by  every  one.  Do  we  not  see,  in  the 
states  where  the  Company's  ^government  has   least  inter- 
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fered,  that  there  exists  a  degree  of  vigour  in  the  government, 
and  content  among  the  people — a  nationali^  too— which  gives 
them  a  self-respect  and  esteem  in  the  eyes  of  other  powers, 
and  which  they  prize  the  more  highly  now  that  it  hoa  become 
so  rare  in  India  ? — that  in  those  states  the  government  is  re- 
spoDsiblc  to  the  people,  and  therefore  just,  to  an  extent  ut- 
terly unknown  in  others?  Yet  liow  few  states  ore  there 
where  the  Company,  without  the  slightest  warrantry  for  in- 
terference, has  not  removed  from  the  responsible  rulers  of  the 
country  their  responsibility  to  the  people,  who  are  in  con- 
sequence oppressed  and  wretched ! 

Whatever  may  he  the  misconduct  or  misgovcmmcnt  of  the 
minister  whom  the  Company  has  chosen,  however  distasteful 
he  may  be  to  the  sovereign,  or  however  oppressive  to  the 
people,  he  must  he  retained,  because  he  has  been  guaranteed 
his  situation  for  life — in  many  instances  in  perpetuity.  Re- 
monstrances by  eitherparty  are  unavailing — those  of  the  sove- 
reign are  in  vain,  and  the  people,  who  have  no  organ  by  which 
they  can  make  their  grievances  known,  are  obliged  to  suifer 
in  silence.  We  say  that  the  Company's  government  ought 
to  have  interfered  effectually,  or  not  at  all.  It  ought  never  to 
have  established  a  power  between  the  people  and  the  sove- 
reign over  which  no  one  of  the  three  had  any  control,  while 
that  power  continued  to  receive  its  support,  backed  by  its 
troops.  No  one  will  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  interfe- 
rence in  the  affairs  of  Satara  and  Berar  was  for  good ;  but  in 
those  cases,  so  long  as  it  lasted,  it  was  absolute,  and  it  was 
wisely  exercised ;  the  ancient  institutions  of  those  countries, 
as  we  have  before  stated,  were  respected,  and  received  new 
energy,  and  their  inhabitants  look  back  upon  this  with  grate- 
ful remembrance. 

But  if  its  own  solemn  treaties  could  not  bind  the  Com[)any's 
government  against  interference,  the  last  pledge  of  good  faith 
was  violated.  How  eccentric  too  has  that  interference  been  ! 
In  contrast  to  the  north  of  India,  let  us  look  at  Mysore, 
where  the  Company's  govermnont,  in  giving  a  sovereign  to 
the  people,  engaged  to  support  them  against  him  should  his 
conduct  prove  oppressive.  Yet  it  did  not  interfere  until 
oppression  and  reckless  government,  which  must  have  been 
known  to  the  political  agent,  had  driven  the  aubjecta  into 
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open  rebellion,  and  then  it  was  to  coerce  them  into  obe- 
dience. The  seeds  of  that  rebellion  have  never  yet  been 
eradicated,  and  its  suppression  gamed  the  Company's  go- 
vernment more  odium  than  it  can  ever  throw  off,  and  spread 
more  discontent  and  disaffection  into  its  Madras  army  than 
ever  existed  there  before. 

The  following  is  but  a  poor  apology  by  Major  Sutherland 
for  the  proceedings  of  the  government,  if  indeed  it  be  intended 
for  one : — 

^'Tlicrc  arc,  therefore,  causes  arising  out  of  the  connection  of  the  native 
states  with  the  British  government  which,  in  spite  of  its  anxiety  to  uphold 
or  advance  their  individual  supremacy^  and  to  continue  their  independent 
position  (ccrtoinly  amongst  the  most  sacred  as  well  as  the  most  interesting 
duties  that  helong  to  it  in  India)  must,  it  is  feared,  in  some  instances  gra- 
dually work  their  subversion.  It  may  be  questioned,  whether  tlie  paraly- 
zing effects  produced  in  tiiesc  independent  states  by  their  reliance  on  a  fo- 
reign power  for  protection ;  whether  the  absence  of  all  motive  to  generous 
exertion,  and  whether  the  severing  of  that  sympathy  which  binds  the  chief 
and  his  people  together,  when  they  have  to  struggle  against  other  powers, 
either  for  their  liberties  or  for  their  individual  or  national  advancement,  arc 
not  reasons,  not  only  why  they  should  fail  to  attain  future  greatness,  but 
that  whatever  is  great  or  good  amongst  them  must  gradually  pass  away."— 
Page  181. 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  professions  it  may  make  of  its  po- 
litical single-heartedness,  we  will  not  believe  that  it  can  be 
the  anxiety  of  .the  Company  to  uphold  or  advance  the  "in- 
dividual supremacy"  of  any  of  the  native  states;  it  is  not  its 
object  that  their  independence  should  continue :  its  desire,  we 
think,  seems  pretty  plainly  to  work  their  subversion  by  an  in- 
sidious system  well  calculated  to  effect  its  purpose, — the  more 
base  because  masked  under  the  garb  of  friendship, — which  is 
thoroughly  known  and  appreciated  by  the  people  of  India, 
but  which  they  have  neither  the  power,  the  energy,  nor  the 
talent  to  tlirow  off;  the  will  however  exists,  or  we  are  much 
mistaken,  and  it  may  not  be  long  before  it  is  shown. 

Major  Sutherland's  estimate  of  the  whole  military  force  of 
India  among  the  native  princes  is  perhaps  somewhat  over- 
rated, at  120,000  horse,  and  480,000  foot;  it  is  however  un- 
questionably very  great.  He  says  of  these  armies,  that  they 
are  "  ill  paid,  undisciplined,  and  dissatisfied,  to  a  degree  which 
"  renders  their  allegiance  to  their  sovereign  a  matter  of  very 
^^  doubtful  contingency,  and  prepares  them  to  enter  on  any 
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"  enterprizc  promising  better  pay,  or  a  prospect  of  plunder, 
"  yet  all  disposed  to  look  upon  ub  aod  our  power  as  the  prin- 
"  cipal  cause  of  their  degradation." — Page  189, 

As  almost  every  maii  in  India  is  accustomed  to  carry  arms 
from  his  youth,  and  on  a  real  provocation,  or  any  outbreak 
of  fanatitism,  every  one  who  possessed  a  weapon  would  join 
the  general  cause,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  amount  of  men 
might  rise  up  in  any  quarter,  and  take  advantage  of  a  time 
when  the  British  troops  had  been  withdrawn  to  a  warfere  on 
the  frontier.  If  ever  an  effort  were  made,  it  would  be  one  of 
desperation ;  and,  profiting  by  past  experience,  unity  of  pur- 
pose might  be  added  to  it.  We  hope  we  are  no  alannists,  yet 
it  would  be  well  to  be  prepared ;  and  we  take  the  following 
extracts  from  Major  Sutherland,  as  being  too  valuable  to  be 
passed  by :  they  are  worth  a  host  of  speculations,  and  are 
subjects  for  the  most  serious  reflection  of  every  member  of 
the  legislature,  both  here  and  in  India. 

"  The  only  queilioii  of  really  vital  importance  to  the  British  government, 
beyond  that  of  maintaining  niiiversal  tranquillity,  is  the  degree  of  authority 
nhich  it  is  entitled  to  exercise  over  the  aimiei  of  the  several  states  for  the 
general  defence  of  the  empire.  Those  armies  are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
render  it  in  the  highest  degree  important  that  ne  should  look  to  the  nature 
of  their  temper  and  the  degree  of  their  oiganizalion.  'ITie  very  existence 
of  this  military  force  is  at  {present  almost  unknown  to  us  )  it  rests  quietly  in 
its  several  (Ktsitions,  and  is  apparently  subject  to  our  Kill.  Hut  thould  any- 
thing occur  to  cnil  our  forces  to  an  advanced  scene  of  action,  or  which  may 
be  calculated  to  disturh  the  stability  uf  our  power,  we  shall  find  this 
enormous  mass  of  men  rise  into  active  enisteiice,  if  not  in  combination,  or 
directed  immediately  against  us,  at  least  for  the  puiposc  of  assuiting  tho 
authority  and  aggrandizing  the  power  of  their  several  sovereigns. 

"  No  one  who  has  thought  uf  the  nature  of  our  position  in  India;  of  the 
character  of  the  four  great  [Hiwors  on  our  cxietnal  frontier;  their  united 
armies,  superior  in  numbers  (o  our  own ;  and  llio^e  of  Nipul  and  Lahore, 
alike  formidable  from  their  dibcipliiie,  and  tlic  cliaracter  of  the  people  of 
whom  ihey  are  composed,  cu[i  consider  our  condition  in  the  present  rodiu'cd 
and  neglected  state  of  our  army,  broken  iiilu  exactly  a  hundred  dilTerent  de- 
tachments, otherwise  than  highly  critical."— /"o^^  I8H. 

There  arc  ]>ersons  in  India,  ofBeers  too  of  rank  and  expe- 
rience, who  have  declared  and  uow  think  that  the  affection  of 
the  native  army  towards  the  British  cause  is  not  what  it  was; 
that  its  exeitions  have  been  ill  rewarded — no  distinction  being 
given  to  its  officers,  nor  encouragement  to  the  young  troops ; 
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that  the  European  officers  are  not  what  they  once  were  to  their 
men;  that  those  who  fought  with  them^  shared  their  pri- 
vations^ and  led  them  to  battle^  are  most  of  them  gone^  and  a 
new  race  has  sprung  up^  whose  greatest  ambition  is  the  tight 
fitting  of  a  coat  or  cross-belt,  or  the  exactness  with  which  the 
fingers  are  placed  in  the  manual  and  platoon  exercises, — ^men 
who  annoy  their  soldiers,  enter  not  into  their  feelings  or  pre- 
judices, deny  them  harmless  relaxations,  and  are  often  proud 
and  haughty  to  them  in  manner.    That  such  characters  exist 
in  the  Indian  army,  as  in  every  other,  we  have  not  the  slight- 
est doubt ;  but  for  the  sake  of  the  officers  of  that  army  ge- 
nerally, we  will  hope  that  they  arc  not  the  majority.     We 
fear  however  that  there  is  at  present  a  distance  between  the 
native  officer  and  the  European  which  did  not  before  exists 
and  which  ought  never  to  have  existed.    There  are  no  people 
in  the  world  among  whom  kindnesses  and  attention  to  trivial 
requests  and  w'ants,  a  generally  friendly  and  courteous  de- 
meanour, which  never  ought  to  descend  into  famiUarity,  are 
more  deeply  valued  or  more  gratefully  acknowledged  than 
among  the  native  soldiery  of  India ;  and  on  the  contrary,  no 
people  who  are  more  deeply  hurt  at  neglect,  incivility,  or  hau- 
teur.    The  attention  of  the  miUtary  authorities  in  India  has 
often  been  directed  to  these  points,  and  many  general  orders 
exist  which  prove  that  a  contrary  line  of  conduct  has  oft^en 
been  pursued  with  the  worst  effi^cts.     Major  Sutherland  ob- 
serves— 

"  Those  who  have  coiifidonco  in  our  native  arm}',  may  well  appeal  to 
its  past  history ;  it  has  fought  our  battles  with  a  gallantry  and  devotion 
to  our  cause  which  could  hardly  have  been  surjiasscd  by  our  own  counlry- 
nicn.  Examples  are  not  wanting  of  its  rejection  of  the  most  tempting  oflcrs 
that  could  be  made  to  Koldicrs,  to  desert  our  cause  in  the  day  of  our  utmost 
necessity;  and  the  few  instances  of  individual  or  general  disaflection  or 
treachery  that  have  occurred  in  the  long  period  of  tlioir  connection  with  us, 
may  well  be  considered  to  give  promise  of  future  security.  Yet  there  arc 
not  wanlhig  those  who  see  a  change  in  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  army, 
which  they  consider  to  be  full  of  forebodings  of  evil,  who  call  to  mind, 
within  the  last  few  years,  the  assassinations  and  attempted  assassinations  of 
oflicers  of  the  Madras  army — the  conduct  of  the  I7th  regiment,  and  some 
men  of  the  other  regiments  at  IJan'aekpoor, — the  conduct  of  the  native 
troops  in  Arracan,  and,  above  all,  the  partial  disafloetion  of  a  great  part  of 
a  division  of  the  army  before  bhurlpoor." — Pagi:  7. 

That  the  native  army  a  few  years  ago  felt  itself  to  be  dc- 
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dining  in  importance,  and  became  on  that  account  discontent- 
ed,  no  one  will  deny;  butoflatc  it  haa  been  raised,  distinctions 
have  been  conferred  upon  native  officers  and  men,  and  there 
is,  Tve  sincerely  hope,  at  the  present  moment  a  perfect  attach- 
ment to  the  British  cause  in  the  armies  o{  the  three  presi- 
dencies. 

Major  Sutherland  mentions  several  instances  of  disaffection 
and  mutiny  which  have  occurred  in  the  native  army  within 
the  last  few  years  ;  but  we  hope  that  all  of  these  may  be  sa- 
tisfactorily attributerl  to  local  causes :  that  of  Bangalore  can 
be  distinctly  traced  to  the  oppressive  measures  pursued  to- 
wards the  subjects  of  Mysore  by  the  Companj^s  government 
and  the  commissioners,  \Yhich  we  have  already  noticed,  and 
even  at  those  times  a  general  disaffection  was  far  from  pre- 
valent. Wcrs  it  prevalent,  with  the  present  temper  of  many 
of  the  native  states  towards  the  Company's  government,  we 
fear  the  slightest  spark  would  light  up  the  inflammable  mate- 
rial ;  and  with  disaRectcd  or  mutinous  troops,  and  a  population 
who  have  just  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  throughout  the  Com- 
pany's dominions,  the  existence  of  the  British  power  would 
be  precarious  indeed.  How  bitterly  and  how  unavailingly 
would  it  then  be  regretted,  that  an  even-handed  system  of 
justice  and  good  faith  had  not  been  pursued  to  all ! 

"  It  may  be  possible  to  aiigniciit  our  army  aa  the  occasion  requirci,  aiiit 
by  extending  prcmotinn  and  employment  to  the  loni  and  brotlicn  of  our 
old  loldiers,  we  may,  at  the  commencement  of  a  war,  give  an  impulse  to 
native  feeling  wliich  may  oiicc  more  carry  us  to  a  glorious  termination. 
Hut  wo  cannot  nflbrd,  as  wo  have  lately  been  doing,  to  turn  our  wholo  at- 
tention in  limes  of  peace,  to  the  improvement  of  our  civil  inatitutions,  and  lo 
the  advancement  uf  ihc  condition  of  the  persons  of  whom  that  branch  of 
adraiaislration  is  composed  ;  and  lo  neglect  and  over-work,  our  army,  until 
the  rcipectabic  classes  of  trliom  It  formerly  coniistcd,  ref\ite  lo  take  service 
in  our  ranks,  and  sect  for  other  employment." — Page  180. 

There  ore  many  who  pretend  that  the  Company's  govern- 
ment could  hold  India  by  the  force  and  jiurity  of  the  civil 
institutions  which  have  been  fostered  under  its  protection. 
We  fear  this  would  be  but  a  broken  reed;  those  who  are  best 
acquainted  with  the  judicial  system  will  acknowledge  that 
justice  ia  tardy,  that  it  is  incomplete,  and  that  it  is  put  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  poor  by  the  countless  vexatious  forms 
M'hich  have  been  introduced.     We  doubt  not  that  the  law  is 
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intrinsically  just  and  equitable ;  but  that  its  administration 
is  in  consonance  with  the  habits^  feelings,  manners,  or  cus- 
toms of  the  people,  we  utterly  deny.  To  assimilate  the  prac- 
tice of  Indian  courts  to  those  of  England,  is  to  create  a 
fertile  source  of  discontent  to  the  mass  and  of  profit  to  a 
few.  Let  any  one  compare  the  effects  of  the  simple  admi- 
nistration of  the  law  according  to  the  ancient  Hindoo  system 
in  the  Nagpoor  territories  when  conducted  by  Mr.  Jenkins, 
in  the  Satara  by  Captain  Grant,  in  those  of  the  independent 
Jaghcerdars  of  the  southern  Mahratta  counties  by  their  own 
chiefs,  with  the  Anglicised  law  of  the  Company's  territories 
conquered  from  the  Peshwa,  and  say  under  which  the  people 
were  most  content,  because  their  justice  was  cheap  and  speedy. 
No  one,  we  believe,  doubts  that  the  judicial  system  of  India 
is  unsuited  to  the  people,  very  much  disliked  by  them,  and 
very  inefficient.  It  is  not  certainly  what  they  had  a  right  to 
expect  from  the  rule  of  the  enlightened  British*.  That  the  re- 


*  In  confirroation  of  the  above  remarks  we  will  quote  a  passage  from  an  able 
pamplilet  published  since  we  wrote  them. 

'*  Our  laws  for  the  regulation  of  commerce,  revenue,  and  justice,  besides  being 
unpopular,  have  produced  a  lavish  expenditure,  and  a  debt  of  fifty  millions  ster- 
ling. The  tribunals  of  popular  judgment  have  yielded  to  the  sway  of  the  tax- 
gatherer  and  the  soldier,  and  are  attended  with  all  the  evils  and  impositions  of 
stamps  and  fees,  from  which  Hindoostan  was  free  under  its  own  rulers,  and  under 
that  of  the  Mussulman  conquerors.  The  laws  we  have  given  to  the  East  have 
made  it  necessary  to  erect  prisons  which  overflow  with  debtors  and  felons.  In  the 
native  states  there  is  scarcely  a  prison  to  be  seen.  Tlie  labourer,  under  the  Bri- 
tish rule,  is  incarcerated  if  his  rent  is  in  arrear,  and  his  lands  and  goods  seized ; 
under  the  Hindoo  and  Mussulman  law  the  ])erson  of  the  debtor  is  sacred,  and  his 
property  alone  attachable ;  but  ncitber  that  which  is  necessary  to  his  sul^stence, 
nor  that  which  is  requisite  fur  the  pursuit  of  his  avocations,  is  liable  to  seizure.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  introduction  of  these  laws  produces  demoralization  in  the 
people,  and  weakness  in  the  government.  Fiu'thcrmorc,  we  levy  from  the  native 
a  higher  assessment  than  his  own  ruler ;  we  have  subverted  the  local  govern- 
ments and  municipalities  of  the  country,  and  have  thus  deprived  the  natives  of 
the  right  they  formerly  exercised  of  electing  their  own  police,  ap[)ortiomng  their 
own  burthens,  and  settling  the  affairs  of  their  own  villages.  Our  laws  are  neither 
cheap  nor  intelligible.  The  language  of  our  courts  is  a  mystery  to  the  great  mass 
of  our  subjects ;  and  the  difficulty  of  o])taining  redress,  being  enhanced  by  the 
combination  of  the  judicial  and  financial  functions,  almost  closes  the  portal  of 
justice  to  the  poor.  The  union  of  these  offices  is  a  consequence  of  our  financial 
code,  which  superseded  the  commercial  system  of  raising  the  taxes,  and  introduced 
imprisonment  for  debt  and  its  concomitant  evils.  «  «  *  *  Can  it  excite 
slurprise,  that,  after  having  swept  away  the  most  valued  institutions  in  the  country, 
there  should  be  crime  and  discontent  among  our  subjects,  or  that  they  should  be 
slow  in  appreciating  Christianity,  wbose  doctrines  are  identified  in  their  mind 
with  the  bitter  fruits  they  gather  from  our  reputed  equity  and  much-vaunted  civil- 
ization ?" — The  Prfiaeni  and  Future  Protpecta  qf  our  Indian  Empire^  by  Captain 
G.  E.  Westmacott,  37th  regt.  Bengal  Infantry,  &c. 
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venue  Bystem  is  harsh,  unequal  in  effect,  and  very  various,  is 
also  true.  Many  measures  have  been  tried  upon  the  people 
with  ^-ariouB  effects, but  the  government  has  always  been  needy, 
and  the  great  aim  of  every  system  has  been  to  extract  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  people.  Yet  this  civil  service — the  re- 
venue and  judicial  departments,  to  which  the  country  owes 
so  little,  and  from  which  ameliorating  measures  ought  to  have 
proceeded — has  been  protected  in  its  enormous  rates  of  pay, 
while  retrenchments  have  been  made  with  no  sparing  hand 
in  the  military  department,  the  true  safeguard  of  the  country. 
If  retrenchment  was  necessary,  why  should  not  botli  have 
suffered  alike?  the  necessity  would,  we  hope,  have  been  cheer- 
fully borne  by  both  ;  but  that  it  should  have  fallen  upon  the 
poorest,  to  the  exemption  of  the  richest,  without  complaint 
and  disaffection,  was  too  much  to  be  expected. 

Of  all  the  contingent  forces,  to  the  services  of  which  the 
Company  is  entitled  by  treaty,  that  in  the  Hyderabad  state 
is  the  most  eificient.  It  is  of  sufficient  strength  to  support 
the  British  supremacy  in  that  country,  and  to  protect  its 
interests  there  should  necessity  call  for  the  employment  of  the 
subsidiary  force  elsewhere.  The  contingent  consists  of  eight 
battalions,  or  nearly  6000  infantry,  equal  in  discipline,  arms, 
equipment  and  general  efficiency  to  any  native  regiments  in 
the  army  of  India;  five  regiments  of  native  cavalry,  who, 
armed  and  mounted  in  their  own  fashion,  though  drilled 
according  to  the  English  mode,  are  perhaps  more  efficient  for 
the  generality  of  Indian  warfare  than  the  regular  regiments 
of  cavalry  in  the  Company's  army ;  four  companies  of  ex- 
cellent artillery,  and  a  heavy  battering-train,  with  a  corps  of 
sappers  and  miners.  These  troops  are  entirely  commanded 
by  English  officers,  some  of  whom  have  heen  selected  from 
the  Company's  army ;  others  are  the  nominees  of  the  Resi- 
dents of  the  different  periods,  but  are  equally  efficient  with 
the  others.  This  force  has,  since  it  was  organized,  been  em- 
ployed in  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Company's  government : 
part  of  it,  in  a  half-organized  state,  was  at  Seringapatam,  and 
in  the  campiugns  of  Assaye  and  Wurgaum.  In  the  battle  of 
Mehidpoor,  the  Russell  brigade  was  second  to  none  of  the 
Company's  troops ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Nagpoor,  the  4th,  Sth, 
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and  6tli  regiments  behaved  with  the  utmost  gallantry.  For 
the  efficiency  of  this  force  the  British  government  is  indebted, 
first,  to  Mr.  Russell,  who  re-organized  the  whole,  and  to  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Martin,  and  Colonel  Stewart,  the  sue* 
cessive  Residents,  for  the  constant  protection  and  advance- 
ment of  its  interests.  Yet  it  had  a  very  narrow  escape  in 
1829.  The  Nizam  was  offered  the  same  terms  as  the  Rajah 
of  Nag2)oor,  viz.  to  be  allowed  to  exchange  his  contingent  for 
an  equivalent  in  money;  but  his  minister,  Chundoo  Lall, 
foresaw  that  without  this  force  he  could  not  retain  his  situa* 
tion  for  a  day,  and  he  wisely  instructed  His  Highness  to  say 
that  he  wished  it  to  remain. 

There  was  a  similar  force  at  Nagpoor,  which  was  unhappily 
disbanded  in  the  prosecution  of  the  non-intervention  system, 
as  it  was  called.  The  European  officers  in  the  service  of  the 
Company  were  withdrawn,  and  the  men  who  had  evinced  the 
most  faithful  spirit  were  turned  upon  the  world  without  one 
stipulation  in  their  favour  for  protection,  pension,  or  employ- 
ment. The  men  and  native  officers  had  all  of  them  connexions 
in  the  Company's  native  army,  and  from  the  treatment  they 
had  received  the  seeds  of  disaffection  spread  far  and  wide. 
All  argued  that,  as  the  services  and  good  faith  of  this  army 
had  been  so  ill  requited,  so  would  their  own  be  if  they  were 
no  longer  deemed  necessary'.  A  subsidy  in  money  of  eight 
lakh  per  annum  to  the  Company  was  a  poor  equivalent  for 
five  regiments  of  infantry  and  three  of  cavalry,  perfectly 
equipped,  disciplined,  and  as  faithful  as  their  own  army. 

Now,  instead  of  this  efficient  force,  1000  horse  is  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Nagpoor  government :  they  will  be,  like  the  ca- 
valry of  every  native  state,  irregularly  paid  and  badly  mounted, 
and  in  any  case  totally  unfit  to  act  with  regular  troops,  as  all 
native  cavalry  or  infantry  is  which  is  not  under  the  control 
and  system  of  English  discipline.  At  Bhopal  a  small  dis- 
ciplined contingent  exists;  and  Major  Sutherland's  views  upon 
this  subject  have  been  sup})orted  at  Gualior,  since  the  revolu- 
tion in  that  state,  by  the  formation  of  a  regular  contingent  of 
two  battalions  of  infantry  and  a  few  guns.  We  hope  that 
this  cxam]jle  may  be  followed  at  every  court  in  India  where 
contingents  arc  guaranteed  by  treaty ;  for,  as  they  are  intend- 
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ed  to  act  trith  the  Compony'B  forces,  it  ought  to  be  Been  to 
in  time,  that  they  ore  efficient  and  fully  qualified  to  do  so ; 
and  the  Company,  we  conceive,  has  a  right  to  demand  a  per- 
fect fulfilment  of  this  point  of  their  treaties. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  contingents  stipulated  for  ought  to 
he  placed  under  European  officers  at  once  and  properly  dis- 
ciplined, because  every  contingent  paid  through  English  of- 
Bccrs  becomes  attached  to  them,  as  being  the  source  of  their 
benefits;  and  because  experience  has  proved  that  every  one 
so  formed  has  uniformly  espoused  the  British  cause.  Major 
Sutherland  says, — 

"  We  have  not  gcncr.illy  the  right  of  drawing  portions  of  the  native 
armies  from  tlicir  lovereigns  in  a  (Icgrce  t1iat  would  render  tlicni  useful  to 
113,  and  it  ia  Qt  present  ilouhtfiil  hoiv  or  wlietlier  ever  this  important  iilijcct 
can  bo  nttainod.  We  may  be  sure  that  tlie  native  powers  will  not  readily 
or  vohuilarily  render  up  llieir  armies  to  our  control ;  For  thciv  confidence  is 
not,  and  probably  never  will  be,  so  great  in  our  good  faith,  and  in  tho  per- 
manency of  our  power,  a«  to  lead  ihcin  implicitly  to  trust  to  ua  for  their  de- 
fence."— Page  131. 

"  Some  of  (he  States  already  pay  a  suhaidiary  force  for  the  support  of 
their  internal  administration,  others  paj' tribute,  and,  in  addition,  nearly  all 
promise  to  supply  a  specific  contingent,  or  to  hold  their  wliolo  army  at  our 
disposal.  It  is  on  this  latter  account,  that  we  may  consider  ourselves  jus- 
tified in  endcavonring  tu  gain  a  control  over  such  portion  of  the  native 
armies  as  is  oxtra  to  what  they  require  for  internal  government.  From  the 
itature  of  their  organization,  and  their  temper,  those  armies  are  altogether 
dangerous  to  us,  and,  on  those  accounts,  when  wc  wcro  assailed  fVom  with- 
out, might  become  destructive  to  our  power.  Self  preservation  therefore 
requires,  that  where  we  have  the  right,  these  portions  of  the  native  armies 
should  be  brought  under  our  authority,  fur  tlic  puqiose  of  lighting  their  hallles 

"  Yet,  until  this  control  over  tlioao  amiifs  lina  been  nbtained,  our  situation 
ill  India,  under  particular  circumstances,  must  became  highly  criticoJ,  for  it 
is  obvious  that  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  an  anny  in  India  lufflcicntly  exten- 
sive to  figlit  our  frontier  bottles,  and  (o  support  our  position  against  hostile 
combinations  within — it  will  become  a  house  divided  against  itself.  No  op- 
portunity should  therefore  be  lost  of  taking  advantage  of  every  opening 
promising  a  result  so  favourable  to  us.  It  is  the  point  on  which  the  greatest 
importance  to  ourselves  now  hinges  in  our  interna!  relations  with  the  States 
of  internal  India.  Every  man  gained  \i  a  double  gain,  by  strengthening 
ourselves,  and  taking  away  from  tiieir  strength,  und  their  power  to  do  ua 
)i.Kna."—Pag«  132. 

If  the  Company's  government  had  steadily  pursued  the 
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contingent  system*  generally,  which  it  was  warranted  to  eflFect 
by  treaty,  instead  of  turning  into  the  crooked  paths  of  po- 
litical intrigue  as  it  has  done,  how  different  would  have 
been  its  position  !  It  would  have  been  able  to  have  detached 
the  whole  of  the  subsidiary  forces,  or  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  them,  to  fight  its  own  battles,  instead  of  calUng  upon  its 
allies  for  any  assistance ;  and  it  would  have  had  at  least  35,000 
troops  equal  to  its  own,  commanded  mostly  by  its  own  offi- 
cers, without  the  cost  of  one  farthing,  or  infringing  one  article 
of  treaty. 

*'  Post  experience,  witness  the  treacherous  attacks  at  Poona  and  Nag- 
poor,  in  1817,  on  the  weak  hrigades  left  at  those  capitals,  when  the  strength 
of  the  subsidiary  forces  moved  in  advance ;  the  present  state  of  their  orga- 
nization, and  the  temper  of  the  majority  of  the  States  in  India,  who  have  all 


*  The  contingent  forces  to  whose  services  the  Company's  government  is  inti- 
tled  by  treaty  arc  as  follows  : 
Undisciplined,  except  a  small  part  of  Bhopal  and  Indoor  horse : 

Mysore 4000  horse. 

Baroda 3000 

Indoor 3600 

Joiidpoor 1500 

Gualior 2000 

Nagpoor 1000 

Bhopal GOO 


15,700 


Disciplined  equal  to  the  Company's  troops : 

NizanCa, 
Cavalry         ....    3000 
Infantry    ....        GOOO 
Artillery        ....      500 
Sappers     ....  200 

9700  (say  10,000) 

Bhopal, 
One  regiment  ....        700 

Gnaliw, 
Two  regiments  of  artillery    .        .         IGOO 

Travancore, 
Two  regiments         ....      1500 


15,700 


13,500 

13,500 


29,200 
If  to  this  we  could  have  added  the  fine  Nagpoor  brigade  of  3500  infantry  and 
2000  cavalr>%  we  should  have  had  a  total  of  34,700  troops,  equal  in  every  parti- 
cular to  the  Company's  army. 
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long  Bcccnuiti  to  tettle  with  us,  (ud  «e  need  have  no  doubt  on  Ab  htad)  ;— 
the«e  conndcTettoni  may  wrve  to  coDTiiice  tu  that  our  army  can  neTcr  be 
withdrawn  from  iti  locaJ  petitions  until  we  bave  oiganized  the  force*  of 
theM  Statei  under  our  own  officers,  aa  we  bave  done  tho  armj-  of  Hyder- 
abad, and  as  we  did  that  of  Nagpoor,  and  a  portion  of  tbat  of  Poona.  We 
bad  not,  in  either  of  the  last  initances,  any  difficulty  in  bringing  con* 
tingenti  tbus  organized,  into  action  against  the  princes  who  paid  tbem,  when 
tbey  became  our  enemies ;  and  portioos  of  the  Nizam's  contingent  thus  ot^ 
ganized,  served  throughout  the  last  Mabratta  war,  in  Malwa,  in  Bcrar,  and 
iti  ibe  Poona  territory,  with  tbe  same  gallantry  and  devotion  to  our  cause 
as  our  own  army.  In  this  condition  tbey  may  be  rendered  each  amply  suf' 
ticient  to  support  our  interests  in  the  dominions  of  their  own  prince,  and  to 
aid  ill  tbe  general  military  defence  of  the  empire." — Page  42. 

Oa  any  emei^ncies  the  contmgents  might  have  united  or 
co-operated  with  each  other.  The  Nagpoor  force  of  5500  men, 
and  the  Nizam's  of  10,000,  would,  with  very  little  aid  from  the 
Company,  have  been  able  to  preserve  not  only  the  allegiance  of 
their  sovereigns  but  the  peace  of  the  Dukhun.  In  like  manner 
the  forces  of  Indoor,  Joudpoor,  Gualior  and  Bhopal  would 
have  secured  central  India, — those  of  Mysore  and  Travancore, 
the  south, — and  those  of  Baroda  and  Cutch,  the  peninBula  of 
Cutch  and  Guzerat.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  alone  they 
would  have  sufficed  for  the  purpose,  but  they  would  have 
maintained  positions  which  must  be  now  occupied  by  the 
Company's  own  troops,  which  in  case  of  disaffection  would 
not  only  have  to  contend  against  the  forces  of  the  state  op- 
posed to  them,  but  against  the  very  contingents  which  woidd, 
had  they  been  properly  organized,  have  aided  Uie  Company's 
troops  against  their  own  rebellious  states.  The  conduct  of  the 
Poonah  contingent  at  the  battle  of  Kirkee  is  a  proof  of  this : 
repeated  solicitations  were  made  to  it  by  the  Peshwa  to  for- 
sake the  British,  but  without  effect ;  it  fought  through  that  day 
agtuQSt  him  as  gallantly  and  devotedly  as  any  brigade  of  the 
Company's  troops  engaged.  It  is  not  too  late  perhaps  to  effect 
this  most  desirable  measiure ;  that  it  would  be  distasteful  to 
many  of  the  courts  we  doubt  not;  but,  aa  no  one  can  ques- 
tion its  utility,  it  ought  to  be  tried  without  loss  of  time.  The 
opposition  of  the  native  princes  might  be  met  in  a  concilia- 
tory spirit,  by  the  abandonment  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
pany's government  of  its  vexatious  interference ;  and  we  will 
venture  to  affirm  that  they  will  readily  acquiesce  if  tbey  can  be 
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brought  to  believe  its  sincerity,  in  any  plan  for  reforming  their 
contingents ;  but  the  independence  guaranteed  by  the  Com- 
pany must  be  real,  or  th6  measure  would  be  productive  of  fresh 
evil  to  the  native  states,  and  fresh  insecurity  to  British  power. 

In  these  remarks  on  the  native  states  in  the  interior  of 
India  we  have  followed  Major  Sutherland's  sketches  of  them 
closely.  But  whilst  we  have  been  compelled  to  curtail  our 
extracts  from  his  admirable  work,  we  have  been  drawn  into 
reflections  upon  the  policy  of  the  Company,  in  which,  as  our 
readers  will  have  seen,  we  have  found  but  few  good  results^ 
and  an  utter  want  of  honour  and  good  faith. 

The  questions  of  the  day  have  attracted  public  attention 
more  particularly  to  the  north-west  frontier ;  and  we  are  not 
insensible  to  the  importance  of  the  tripartite  treaty,  between 
the  Company,  Runject  Singh  and  Shah  Sooja-ool-Moolk, 
which  is  destined  to  supply  a  very  necessary  external  defence 
to  our  Asiatic  possessions.  But  the  more  serious  and  perma- 
nent questions  are  those  connected  with  the  internal  condi- 
tion of  British  India,  and  of  the  native  princes.  On  that  basis 
our  power  rests.  The  dissensions  of  the  native  states  and 
races  will  not  always  save  us ;  the  presence  of  an  imposing 
military  force  is  impossible  on  all  the  points  of  a  frontier 
and  territory  of  such  enormous  extent,  where  the  ascendency 
of  the  Company  is  admitted  indeed,  but  not  unquestioned 
even  now — perhaps  will  be  not  uncontested  hereafter.  No- 
thing but  a  fairer  and  juster  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
pany, enforced  by  the  increasing  vigilance  of  public  opinion 
in  England,  can  restore  the  moral  power  which  has  been 
shaken  by  the  contemptible  intrigues  we  have  described. 
Either  the  Company's  government  should  cease  its  inter- 
ference entirely,  or  it  should  make  that  interference  effectual 
to  securing  the  blessings  of  good  government  to  the  people* 
It  should  insist  on  its  political  agents  refraining  from  mixing 
themselves  up  with  domestic  quarrels  and  state  intrigues, 
from  the  consequences  of  which  blame  and  obloquy  fall  upon 
the  Company's  government.  It  should  cease  to  support 
ministers  against  the  people,  and  allow  the  latter,  if  they  do 
not  Uke  their  own  governments,  to  take  their  o\mi  measures 
for  establishing  better  ones.  This  kind  of  non-intei'vention 
system  would  be  appreciated,  because  its  disinterestedness 
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would  be  evident  to  the  people  Bnd  the  rulers  i  and  were  the 
whole  system  of  treaties  remodelled  tipon  this  plan,  and  that 
remodelling  strictly  observed,  the  political  character  of  the  go- 
vernment would  rise  in  the  esteem  of  the  natives  of  India  to 
that  rank  which  it  ought  to  hold,  and  which  it  is  the  sincere 
wish  of  every  Englishman  that  it  should  hold. 

A  few  more  words,  and  wc  have  done.  All  those  who  are 
conversant  with  the  native  character,  know  how  easily  the 
remembrance  of  the  greatest  benefits  is  forgotten  in  the  in- 
fliction of  petty  injuries,  annoyances,  slights,  and  vexations  i 
and  indeed  this  is  pretty  much  the  case  everywhere.  Gra- 
titude, which  would  have  been  lasting  had  no  contrary  pohcy 
followed  the  benefaction,  has  been  frittered  away  by  annoy- 
ance and  interference,  till  positive  dislike  has  taken  its  place. 
At  the  close  of  tlie  Mahratta  war,  the  British  power  had 
saved  India  from  anarchy  and  misery ;  it  was  the  grand  be- 
nefactor of  every  state  of  India,  as  well  of  its  own  alhes  as 
of  those  it  had  conquered.  But  we  find  so  many  melancholy 
proofs  of  a  contrary  line  of  conduct  since  then,  that  we  de- 
spair of  its  ever  having  the  power  to  repair  the  evil — of  its 
ever  being  able  to  eradicate  the  suspicion  which  must  rest 
in  the  mind  of  every  potentate  in  India,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  conduct  of  the  Company's  goverament  towards  him. 
Instead  of  doubtful  friends,  bullied  into  submission,  the 
Company  might  have  had  vigorous  ones,  whose  resources  had 
been  fostered  by  its  protection,  and  who,  from  the  faithful  al- 
liance and  friendship  of  its  government,  would  have  become 
attached  to  it  in  very  truth,  and  not  in  outward  show  only. 
It  is  idle — it  is  worse,  it  is  hardened  bigotry  to  say,  that  the 
native  princes  are  not  to  be  trusted — that  however  well  they 
are  treated,  their  nature  is  to  be  unfaithful.  Have  they  ever 
been  tried  by  a  contrary  line  of  conduct  and  poUcy?  We 
fearlessly  assert  that  the  natives  of  India  have  been  basely 
traduced  from  the  earliest  periods  of  the  Company's  con- 
nexion with  them,  to  cloak  the  evil  designs  of  its  govern- 
ment; that  they  are  as  susceptible  of  kind  and  grateful  feel- 
ings, and  [wssess  as  warm  auctions  and  as  attached  dispo- 
sitions, as  any  people  in  the  world ;  but  that  allegiance  can 
spring  out  of  bad  &ith  and  irritating  policy  towards  them,  is 
too  much  to  be  expected  from  humani^. 
b2 
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Nor  in  its  own  provinces  has  the  Company^s  government 
been  more  fortunate.  By  an  oppressive  taxation  everywhere 
except  in  the  permanently  settled  districts  of  Bengal^  in  many 
places  in  a  proportion  of  7  to  5  to  that  of  the  territories  of  na- 
tive princes — by  the  harsh  collection  of  this  tax — ^by  a  system 
of  law  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poorer  classes,  which 
is  expensive,  and  full  of  delays  and  vexatious  forms  wholly 
unsuited  to  the  people — ^by,  until  lately,  a  constant  depres- 
sion of  native  talent  and  intellectual  acquirement,  allowing  it 
no  channel  by  which  it  might  work  itself  out — ^by  a  constant 
drain  upon  the  resources  of  India,  which,  however  inevitable, 
has  caused  the  value  of  money  to  be  everywhere  enhanced^ 
while  the  land-tax  is  everywhere  increased — ^by  monopolies  in 
opium  and  in  salt — lately  by  a  resumption  of  rent-free  lands 
in  Bengal — and,  to  speak  generally,  by  the  absence  of  any  one 
great  measure  upon  which  the  eye  of  posterity  will  rest,  as 
marking  the  enlightened  sway  of  the  most  enlightened  nation 
in  the  world ; — by  all  these  means  the  Company's  govern- 
ment has  made  itself  unpopular  with  its  subjects,  while  the 
distance  which  before  existed  between  its  servants  and  the 
people  has  widened  so  far  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can 
ever  be  reduced.    Major  Sutherland  says, — 

"  It  is  a  common  obsenratioii,  that  our  laws  and  revenue  regulations  of 
tbe  times  of  Hastings  and  Comwallis,  were  more  applicable  to  the  condition 
of  native  property  and  native  society  than  those  of  a  later  period ;  the  ser- 
vants of  those  days  had  a  superior  acquaintance  with  the  native  character 
(we  will  add,  a  superior  respect  for  it) ;  they  consulted  more  natives  of  in- 
telligence and  learning ;  they  were  altogether  more  thrown  amongst  and 
mixed  up  with  natives^  and  therefore  had  advantages  in  legislating  for 
them  beyond  servants  of  later  date.  The  science  of  jurisprudence  has  since 
those  days  made  great  progress  throughout  Europe,  principally  by  simplify- 
ing the  laws,  and  suiting  them  to  the  understandings  and  the  wants  olf  the 
people.  In  India^  those  most  qualified  for  this  great  work  lead  such  an  of' 
Jicial  existence,  they  are  so  far  above,  and  so  removed  from  the  people,  so 
lUtle  acquainted  with  them,  except  when  trying  or  taxing  them — [the  italics 
are  our  own] — that  the  fonnation  of  a  code  of  laws,  suited  to  their  wants  and 
conditions,  by  the  ofilcers  who  could  be  brought  to  work  upon  it,  would 
seem  a  hopeless  task." — Page  22. 

To  such  officers  as  these,  upon  the  evidence  of  our  author, 
who  we  presume  is  a  fair  judge  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Bri- 
tish executive  in  India,  are  the  destinies  of  those  populous 
countries  confided.    It  is  still  unhappily  true,  to  use  the  ter- 
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rible  laQguage  of  Mr.  Burke,  that  "  young  men  gorera  there 
without  society,  and  without  sympathy  with  the  native.  An 
endless,  hopeless  prospect  of  new  flights  of  birds  of  prey  and 
passage  is  for  ever  passing  before  the  eyes  of  the  people.  The 
cries  of  India  are  ^ven  to  seas  and  winds,  to  be  blown  about 
in  every  breaking  up  of  the  monsoon,  over  a  remote  and  un- 
hearing  ocean."  But  in  the  realm  and  parliament  of  England 
there  is  not  a  voice  raised  to  inquire  how  the  highest  func- 
tions of  government  are  discharged  to  so  many  millions  of 
men — how  British  faith  is  kept — how  British  power  is  se- 
cured— and,  above  all,  how  the  wel&re  of  native  India  is 
provided  for ! 


Sixth  Annual  Report  from  the  Board  of  Public  JVorkt  in 
Ireland.   Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed 
11th  June,  1S38. 
Second  R^ort  of  the  CommUsionert  of  Railways  for  Ireland. 

1838. 
The  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  con- 
sider and  recommend  a  general  system  of  Railways  for  Ire- 
land has  been  for  some  time  before  the  public.  In  whatever 
tight  we  regard  it, — whether  as  a  mass  of  statistical  inform- 
ation affording  data  for  a  series  of  legislative  measures, 
or  of  well-considered  caladations  showing  the  probable 
products,  expenses,  and  chances  of  railway  communication 
in  Ireland, — it  is  the  most  valuable  document  that  any  of 
the  numerous  commissions  on  Irish  subjects  has  produced. 
How  so  much  information  could  be  procured  in  so  short  a 
time  would  surprise  us,  if  we  were  not  aware  that  the  labours 
of  previous  commissions,  and  of  existing  boards,  have  been 
usetiil  adjuncts  to  its  production ;  but  we  have  still  much  that 
is  new,  and  the  whole  is  admirably  pertinent  to  the  one  great 
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subject  which^  so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned^  outweighs  all 
others^ — that  of  providing  employment  for  the  people.  The 
true  question  of  political  economy — on  the  solution  of  which 
depends  the  happiness  of  millions^  and  perhaps  the  tranquiUity 
of  the  empire — is^  how  is  the  unemployed  population  of  Ireland 
to  be  put  on  work  in  a  manner  that  will  be  useful  to  the  state  ? 
How  is  the  large  mass  of  dormant  wealth  in  Ireland^  whether 
consisting  in  labour^  or  in  the  materials  for  labour^  to  be  de- 
veloped ?  A  simple  observer  would  remark^  that  it  did  not 
require  much  reflection  to  solve  this,  problem ;  for  when  la- 
bour is  so  abundant  as  to  be  what  in  commercial  phrase  is 
termed  ^^  a  drug/'  and  when  the  materials  for  labour  equally 
abound^  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  put  the  people  to 
work  on  the  materials  that  are  at  their  hands^  in  order  to 
produce  every  thing  that  is  requisite  to  elevate  themselves  in 
the  social  scale^  and  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  state. 
Simple^  however,  as  this  may  appear  theoretically,  it  is  a  dif- 
ficult thing  to  achieve  in  practice.  England,  with  all  the 
materials  of  wealth  concealed  in  her  bosom,  possessed  an 
unemployed,  and  consequently  a  burthensome  population, 
until  one  man,  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  whose  name  should 
be  ever  held  in  grateful  remembrance,  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
national  energies  by  commencing  a  system  of  canalization, 
which  the  inert  government  of  the  day  never  dreamt  of,  and 
which  has  since  been  steadily  and  rapidly  developing  the 
national  wealth  to  a  degree  that  the  most  ardent  speculator 
could  never  in  the  flights  of  a  sanguine  imagination  have  con- 
templated. To  a  system  of  internal  communication,  which 
distributes  the  products  of  labour  with  speed,  regularity,  and 
economy,  England  owes  its  prosperity :  that  a  like  system 
would  produce  like  effects  in  Ireland,  experience  abundantly 
attests.  But  that  country  unhappily  has  no  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  government,  because  it  is  for  the 
advantage  of  the  empire,  to  give  the  necessary  impulse. 

When  society  would  derive  a  benefit  from  a  public  work, 
which  private  interest  might  not  consider  a  sufficiently 
tempting  speculation,  or  might  not  possess  the  means  to 
accomplish,  we  hold  it  to  be  the  part  of  the  government,  which 
represents  the  general  interest,  to  be  the  undertaker.     Wc 
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apprehend  that  this  has  been  the  case  of  Ireland  for  many  a 
day,  and  we  have  aheady  shown  in  a  former  article  *  that 
the  community  hare  profited  most  amply  by  the  little  in  the 
way  of  public  works  which  the  government  has  effected  in 
that  country. 

The  formation  of  roads  is  amonget  the  rudiments  of  civil- 
ization. Let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  different  coun- 
tries in  Europe  had  declined  to  construct  them  until  it  might 
appear  to  suit  the  interest  of  private  individuals  to  undertake 
them  in  contemplation  of  the  traffic  by  which  they  were  to 
be  remunerated — how  few  would  yet  have  been  constructed, 
and  how  would  the  march  of  civilization  have  been  stayed  1 
Roads  were  not  more  necessary  in  the  infancy  of  society  than 
canals  and  railroads  are  at  present;  the  one  affording  the 
most  economical,  and  therefore  the  most  desirable  means  of 
transit  for  heavy  merchandise ;  the  other  the  moat  rapid,  and 
therefore  the  most  desirable  mode  of  conveyance  for  passen- 
gers and  certain  Ught  goods.  The  imperfection  of  the  means 
of  internal  communication  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
miseries  of  Ireland.  This  was  strongly  exemphfied  at  seasons 
of  famine, — periodical  in  that  country,  as  they  have  been  in 
all  others  emerging  from  barbarism.  Only  a  few  years  ago, 
when  potatoes  were  at  a  famine  price  in  the  west  of  Ireland, 
they  were  cheap  and  abundant  within  a  short  distance,  be- 
tween which  district  and  that  where  famine  existed  there 
was  no  means  of  communication.  We  have  already  remarked 
ho\^'  favourably  Ireland  is  situated,  and  how  abundantly  na- 
ture has  supplied  her  with  the  means  of  water-communication, 
from  her  insular  position,  her  extensive  lakes,  or,  as  they  ap- 
pear, inland  seas,  and  the  rivers  by  which  the  surface  of  the 
country  is  intersected.  Let  the  state  advance  the  funds  in 
the  first  instance  for  perfecting  these  natural  advantages,  and 
it  will  be  amply  compensated  hy  a  developement  of  internal 
resources,  and  a  prosperity  which  will  be  felt  and  shared  in  by 
every  portion  of  the  empire. 

The  Report  of  the  Railway  Commissioners,  in  the  various 
returns  and  documents  relative  to  the  existing  navigations 
which  they  have  collected,  affords  conclusive  evidence  of  the 

•  No.  XIIL,  July,  1858. 
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immense  advantages  that  wotild  result  to  Ireland  from  the 
CQmpletion  of  a  system  of  canals^  such  as  exists  in  England. 
When  we  observe  how  much  has  been  effected  by  the  dis- 
jointed and  isolated  lines  now  existing^  we  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  great  results  which  would  flow  from  a  well-com- 
bined  and  complete  system.  The  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion, however,  was  subsidiary  to  the  principal  object  of  the 
Commissioners,  which  was,  to  recommend  a  general  system 
for  railways  in  Ireland,  for  the  guidance  of  the  legislature  in 
the  consideration  of  the  projects  that  might  be  brought  before 
it.  To  this  end  they  have  presented  a  general  statistical  view 
of  that  country, — ^the  amount  of  the  population,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  distributed  and  employed — ^the  exports 
and  imports,  their  amount,  and  through  what  channels  car- 
ried on— the  traffic  on  each  road — ^the  amount  of  postage 
received,  and  the  number  of  banks  established  in  each  town, 
so  as  to  define  the  relative  importance  of  particular  dis- 
tricts, with  a  view  to  exhibit  the  most  favourable  position 
for  the  main  trunk-lines  of  railway.  To  this  they  add  a 
survey  of  the  country  most  valuable  to  the  agriculturist  and 
the  engineer,  showing  its  superficial  capabilities  and  its  geo- 
logical structure.  These  facts  are  illustrated  by  valuable 
maps,  and  by  engraved  plans  and  sections. 

As  to  the  amount  of  the  population,  the  commissioners 
state  that  it  was,  in  the  year 

1731  .  . 2,010,221 

1791 4,206,602 

1821 6,801,827 

1831 7,767,401 

1834 7,943,960. 

Taking  for  a  guide  the  rate  of  increase  between  1821  and 
1831,  the  population  at  the  present  time  would  amount  to 
8,523,750.  Tlie  population  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scot- 
land, computed  in  the  same  manner  from  the  census  of  1821 
and  1831,  would  amount,  at  present,  to  18,226,725 ;  whence 
it  appears  that  the  population  of  Ireland  is  within  393,075 
of  being  equal  to  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom! 

With  respect  to  the  distribution  and  employment  of  the 
population,  they  observe, — 
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"  A  gUace  at  this  map  will  Bbow  that  the  population  is  iiioBt  crowded 
■□d  nnmerous  in  the  coantiea  of  Armagli,  Monaghan,  and  io  part  of  tbe 
counties  of  Antrim  and  Down. 

"  DiminiBhing  in  dengity,  but  atill  furoiBhing  a  large  proportion  to  the    ' 
square  mile,  the  population  extends  oier  the  counties  of  Longford,  West- 
meatb,  King's,  Queen's,   Kilkenny,  Carlow,  and  Wexford;  and  thence  a 
large  mass,  second  only  to  the  northern  portion,  spreads  over  the  south- 
ern counties  of  Tipperary,  Limerick,  Euid  parts  of  Cork  aDJ  Waterford. 

"Beyond  the  Shannon  lies  a  district  very  thickly  peopled;  and  the 
parts  of  Roscommon,  Leitrim,  &c.,  adjacent  to  the  rivur,  have  nearly  the 
same  proportion  of  inhabitants. 

"  These  four  divisions  of  the  population  differ  in  social  condition,  in  ha- 
bits, character,  and  even  in  personal  appearance,  more  tban  the  narrow 
limits  of  their  location  within  the  same  country  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
The  northern  portion  are  better  lodged,  clothed,  and  fed  than  the  others : 
the  wages  of  labour  are  higher,  being,  on  an  average,  about  one  shilling 
per  day ;  and  their  food  consists  chiefly  of  meal,  potatoes,  and  milk,  lliey 
ore  a  frugal,  industrious,  and  intelligent  race,  inhabiting  a  district  for  the 
most  part  inferior  in  natural  fertility  to  the  southern  portion  of  Ireland, 
but  cultivating  it  better,  and  paying  higher  rents  in  proportion  to  the  qua- 
lity of  the  land,  notwithstanding  the  higher  rate  of  wages. 

"  In  the  southern  districts  we  find  a  population,  whose  condition  is,  in 
every  respect,  inferior  to  that  of  the  Dorthem ;  their  habitations  are  worse ; 
their  food  inferior,  consisting  at  best  of  potatoes  and  milk,  without  meal: 
the  wages  of  labour  are  found  reduced  from  one  shilling  to  eigbtpencc  per 
day ;  yet  the  pleasantry  are  a  robust,  active,  and  athletic  race,  capable  of 
great  exertion  ;  often  exposed  to  great  privations ;  ignorant,  but  eager  for 
instruction ;  and  readily  trained,  under  judicious  management,  to  habits 
of  order  and  steady  industry. 

"The  population  of  the  middle  districts  does  not  differ  materi^ly  in  con- 
dition from  those  of  the  south;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  district 
are  decidedly  inferior  to  both,  in  condition  and  appearance:  their  food 
consists  of  the  potatoe  alone,  without  meal,  and  in  most  coses  without 
milk ;  their  cabins  are  wretched  hovels ;  their  beds  straw ;  the  w^es  of 
labour  are  reduced  to  the  lowest  point,  upon  (ui  average  not  more  than 
sixpence  per  day.  Poverty  and  misery  have  deprived  them  of  all  energy: 
labour  brings  no  adequate  return,  and  every  motive  to  exertion  is  de- 
stroyed. Agriculture  is  in  the  rudest  and  lowest  state.  The  substantial 
farmer,  employing  labourers,  and  cultivating  his  land  according  to  the  im- 
proved modes  of  modern  husbandry,  is  rarely  to  be  found  amongst  them. 
The  country  is  covered  with  small  occupiers,  and  swarms  with  an  indi- 
gent and  wretched  population.  It  is  true,  that  some  landed  proprietors 
have  made  great  exertions  to  introduce  a  better  system  of  agriculture,  and 
to  improve  the  condition  of  their  immediate  tenauti,  aoda  few  of  the  lesser 
proprietors  have  made  humble  attempts  to  imitate  them ;  'but  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  exhibits  astatcofpaverty  bordering  on  destitution. 

"  With  respect  to  the  employment  of  the  people,  it  is  essentially  agri- 
cnltanli  but  in  the  ttortbem  district,  besides  their  rural  occopstions. 
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numbers  of  the  peasantry  are  engaged  in  the  linen  trade.  The  culture  of 
flax,  its  preparation  and  manufacture,  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  time  and  labour  of  the  population  of  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Antrim^ 
Down,  Tyrone,  Londonderr)',  and  part  of  Monaghan. 

"  If  agriculture  were  more  perfect  in  these  districts,  the  farms  larger, 
and  the  distinction  between  the  farmer  and  the  labourer  more  marked, 
such  a  combination  of  trades  would  probably  be  found  neither  convenient 
nor  conducive  to  profit ;  but  the  farmers  being  also,  for  the  most  part,  la- 
bourers, and  the  labourers  small  landholders,  the  spare  time  not  required 
for  the  cultivation  of  their  land,  and  which,  in  other  districts  is  so  often 
given  up  to  idleness,  intemperance,  or  crime,  is  here  devoted  to  a  profit- 
able and  useful  employment,  which  rewards  industry  with  a  fair  return, 
and  promotes  habits  of  peace  and  order.  The  variety  of  occupation  afforded 
by  this  system  of  domestic  manufacture,  to  the  different  members  of  the 
family,  is  its  chief  recommendation.  While  the  men  are  engaged  in  wea- 
ving the  yarn,  the  task  of  preparing  it  for  the  loom  by  breaking,  hackling, 
and  spinning,  is  performed  by  the  females,  who  find  such  a  mode  of  in- 
dustry congenial  to  the  habits  of  their  sex,  and  compatible  with  their 
household  duties." 

The  geological  character  of  Ireland  has  properly  occupied 
much  of  the  attention  of  the  commissioners^  and  a  geological 
map,  most  ably  executed  by  Mr.  Griffiths,  accompanies  the 
Report ;  of  the  accuracy  of  which  we  think  most  highly, 
having  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  it  by  the  local  know- 
ledge of  a  number  of  competent  persons.  Sheltered  from 
the  attacks  of  the  sea  bv  the  mountain  bulwarks  on  the 
coast,  Ireland  presents  in  the  interior  a  flat  or  gently  undu- 
lating surface;  the  one  indented  by  deep  bays,  and  the 
other  intersected  by  numerous  rivers.  The  rivers  of  Ireland 
possess  that  sluggish  character  which  j)eculiarly  adapts  them 
for  inland  navigation.  The  Shannon  affords  an  example  of 
this,  having  in  a  great  part  of  its  extent  (from  Lough  Allen 
to  Lough  Dcrg)  a  fall  of  less  than  six  inches  in  a  mile.  The 
very  cause  which  renders  them  so  well  adapted  for  this  pur- 
pose, is  now  commonly  a  source  of  injurj' — the  tendency  to 
overflow  the  lands  in  their  vicinity,  when  intcmipted  in 
their  coiu-sc ;  and  to  this  may  be  attributed  the  origin  of 
those  immense  tracts  of  bog  which  arc  spread  over  the  coun- 
try. The  surface  of  these  bogs  is  elevated  considerably,  fre- 
quently twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  suirounding  districts; 
a  circumstance,  Mr.  Ciriffith  remarks,  "which  would  render 
**  their  drainage  a  work  of  great  facility,  and  comparatively 
« trifling  expense" ;  so  that  it  appears,  if  there  were  no  other 
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impelling  motive  for  the  construction  of  canttls  in  Ireland 
than  ^at  of  preventing  inundation  and  of  promoting  drun* 
age,  this  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  one — an  observation  vhich 
has  been  made  with  respect  to  Holland. 

Ireland  possesses  six  coal  districts,  containing  two  distinct 
species  of  coal,  namclj',  stone  and  bituminous  coal.  That  of 
Leinster  is  situate  in  the  counties  of  Kilkeuny,  Carlow,  and 
Queen's  County.  It  contains  seven  workable  beds  of  coal, 
three  of  the  most  extensive  of  which  still  remain  unwrougbt. 
The  Kilkenny  coal  which  bums  slowly  without  flame  or 
smoke,  contains  from  94  to  96  per  cent,  of  pure  carbon.  The 
collieries  in  this  and  the  Queen's  County  produce  annually 
about  120,000  tons  of  coal  and  culm. 

The  Munster  coal  district  is,  perhaps,  the  most  extensive 
in  the  British  empire,  extending  over  the  counties  of  Clare, 
Limerick,  Kerry,  and  Cork,  in  all  of  which  coal  mines  have 
been  discovered  and  partially  worked.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  district  is  capable  of  supplying,  for  centuries  to 
come,  abundance  of  culm,  suitable  for  burning  lime,  which 
has  been  found  to  be  the  best  manure  for  raising  com  in  that 
part  of  the  country. 

The  Tipperary  coal  district  supplies  coal  for  domestic  pur- 
poses and  for  malting,  and  the  small  coal  and  culm  for  burn- 
ing lime.  One  of  its  collieries  is  conducted  with  considerable 
success  by  the  Mining  Company  of  Ireland.  The  northern 
coal  districts  of  Ireland  produce  generally  bituminous  coal, 
the  richest  of  which  are  in  the  counties  of  Tyrone  and  An- 
trim. The  London  Hibernian  Mining  Company  are  now 
making  extensive  workings  in  the  former;  but  in  the  latter, 
where  the  collieries  were  wrought  at  a  very  remote  period,  no 
coal  is  now  raised ;  owing,  portly,  to  the  difficulty  of  working 
to  the  dip  of  the  old  excavations,  and,  parUy,  from  the  want 
of  a  safe  shipping  harbour. 

Limestone  strata  abound  in  Ireland.  Most  valuable  quar- 
ries have  been  opened,  and  great  quantities  of  stone  of  large 
dimensions  arc  most  readily  procured.  Marbles  of  various 
tints  are  found  in  abundance  in  Kilkenny,  Limerick,  Galway, 
Cork,  King's  County,  Roscommon,  and  Armagh.  Several 
quarries  of  slate  have  been  opened  and  extensively  worked. 
The  most  valuable  are  situate  in  the  counties  of  Tipperary, 
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Waterford,  and  Kerry.  Veins  of  copper  and  lead  are  partially 
worked  in  parts  of  the  counties  of  Donegal,  Galway,  Down, 
Armagh,  Monaghan,  Wicklow,  Wexford,  Waterford,  Cork,  and 
Kerry.  Those  of  the  vale  of  Avoca  in  the  county  of  Wick- 
low,  Bonmahon  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  Allihies,  near 
Castletown,  and  Berehaven  in  the  county  of  Cork,  are  at  full 
work.  The  lead  mines  have  not  latterly  been  prosperous. 
The  most  extensive  of  those  at  work  are  situate  at  Conlig 
Mountains  near  Newtown  Ards  in  the  county  of  Down,  Der- 
rynoose  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  Lugganure  in  the  county 
of  Wicklow,  and  at  Ballyhicky  in  the  county  of  Clare. 

The  most  valuable  soils  of  Ireland  are  contained  in  the  lime- 
stone district ;  there,  however,  less  exertion  has  been  displayed 
in  agricultural  pursuits  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  soil  is  less  fertile  :  the  former,  producing  abundance 
of  grass  spontaneously,  is  generally  used  for  grazing ;  while  in 
the  latter  the  labour  of  tillage  becomes  necessary,  and  a  greater 
quantity  of  food  is  produced. 

Although  manufactures  do  not  exist  to  any  great  extent, 
yet  the  aptitude  of  the  population  for  labour  of  this  sort  is 
clearly  evinced  by  the  fact  that  some  of  those  requiring  the 
greatest  skill  have  reached  in  Ireland  a  high  point  of  per- 
fection. The  damask  of  Lisburn  and  the  tabinet^  of  Dublin 
are  highly  prized,  and  the  muslins  worked  in  poor  cabins 
in  Ireland  rival  those  of  France.  In  Belfast  and  its  vici- 
nity there  are  fifteen  mills  for  the  spinning  of  linen  yam ; 
the  largest  employs  800  persons,  and  uses  annually  7^0 
tons  of  flax.  The  cotton  trade  has  also  been  established  in 
that  town,  but  is  likely  to  be  superseded  by  the  Unen  trade, 
as  several  of  the  mills  for  spinning  cotton  have  been  converted 
into  mills  for  spinning  flax.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  since 
the  commencement  of  steam  navigation,  the  fine  cloths  manu- 
factured in  Dublin  are  beginning  to  find  a  market  in  the  south 
of  England,  where  tlicy  can  be  now  conveyed  with  more  des- 
patch than  cloths  of  a  like  description  from  Yorkshire;  a 
striking  proof  of  the  important  advantages  of  a  cheap  and 
speedy  means  of  communication.  The  Irish  manufacturers 
have  a  great  advantage  over  those  of  England,  in  possessing 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  power,  whilst  the  wages  to  the 
workmen  are  considerably  less.    We  therefore  think  it  pro- 
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bable  that  these  advantages  will  make  Ireland  the  Beat  of 
many  manufactures  which  have  hitherto  been  chiefly  confined 
to  England. 

The  commissioners,  having  taken  into  account "  the  amount 
"  of  population  which  would  be  benefited — the  condition  of 
"  that  population,  and  their  power  to  profit  by  the  advantages 
"  of  railway  communication — the  industry  and  comparative 
"  commercial  activity  prevailing  amongst  them — the  com- 
"  parative  amount  of  traffic  and  number  of  passengers — the 
"  great  towns  that  would  be  connected  by  the  least  extent  of 
"  railway — the  singular  fertility  of  many  of  the  southern  di- 
"  stricts — their  capabilities  of  great  and  extensive  improve- 
"  ment — the  faciUties  which  they  aflTord  for  the  construc- 
"  tion  of  railways — the  importance  of  connecting  Dublin 
"  with  Cork,  the  commercial  capital  of  the  south,  with 
"  Limerick,  Waterford,  and  Kilkenny,  and  with  Bel&st  on 
"  the  north," — propose  two  main-trunk  lines  of  railway  to 
effect  these  objects ;  and  they  then  enter  into  a  calculation  of 
the  probable  returns  derivable  &om  these  lines. 

We  do  not  place  much  faith  in  preliminary  calculations  re- 
specting the  cost  of  constructing  railways,  or  the  profits  de- 
rivable &om  them,  because  we  have  not  seen  a  single  calcu- 
lation of  the  sort  in  England  borne  out  by  results.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  those  presented  by  the  commissioners  are  the 
result  of  a  careful  consideration  of  the  data  placed  before 
them.  But  they  admit  that  no  allowance  has  been  mode  in 
the  estimates  for  the  increase  which  would  attend  the  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  the  country,  and  which,  although 
not  perhaps  proper  to  be  considered  by  the  engineer,  is  yet  an 
important  element  in  the  calculation  for  the  State. 

Experience  has  fully  shown  that  intercourse  has  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  facilities  ofl^red  for  accomplishing  it,  but 
the  extent  to  which  traffic  may  be  thus  created  is  a  problem 
which  bas  not  yet  been  solved.  Ireland  is  not  likely  to  be 
an  exception  in  this  respect  to  other  portions  of  the  empire ; 
BO  that  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  the  actual  profits 
to  be  derived  from  railroads  in  Ireland  will  greatly  exceed  the 
rate  set  down  by  the  commissioners.  But  if  the  prospects  of 
a  considerable  immediate  return  were  even  less  encouraging, 
we  would  not  the  less  atrongly  advocate  the  completion  of  an 
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extcnfiivc  system  of  canals  and  railroads  in  that  country.  The 
sums  cxjiended  in  their  formation  would  be  converted  into 
an  active  capital^  calling  forth  energies  that  have  hitherto 
been  useless  because  unemployed,  and,  with  the  increased 
facilities  of  communication,  commerce  would  be  extended, 
lands  now  waste  be  brought  into  cultivation,  and  wealth  now 
bidden  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  be  developed.  We  have 
already  witnessed  the  benefits  which  the  ports  of  Ireland  have 
obtained  by  the  introduction  of  steam  vessels — ^benefits  which, 
by  the  improvement  of  internal  communication,  will  be  ex- 
tended to  every  part  of  the  country.  Ireland,  now  an  object 
of  little  more  than  curiosity,  will  become  one  of  attraction  to 
the  most  enterprising  and  valuable  portion  of  the  community 
of  other  countries ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  place  a  limit  to  the 
improvement  in  her  situation  which  will  thus  be  effected. 

The  commissioners  state  their  object  in  proposing  a  system 
of  railroads  for  Ireland  to  be  to  conduct  the  main  lines  through 
the  counties  where  trade  is  most  active  and  extensive.  They 
leave  out  the  counties  to  the  westward,  as  not  coming,  there- 
fore, within  their  system ;  and  because  (they  state)  they  are 
provided  with  water  communication  with  Dublin,  by  means 
of  the  Grand  and  Royal  canals.  We  cannot  agree  with  them 
in  coming  to  this  conclusion. 

The  benefits  of  civilization  have,  it  is  true,  been  but  re- 
cently extended  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  districts ; 
and  it  may  be  added  that  the  feudal  system  still  lingers  in  that 
part  of  Ireland.  The  author  of  a  book  of  travels  in  1767  de- 
clares that  he  could  not  "  give  any  description  of  Connaught, 
^^  not  ha\ing  ventured  into  it,  being  without  a  pass  from  nny 
"  of  the  haughty  and  tyrannous  landlords  whose  will  alone  was 
"  law  in  that  country*.*^  If  the  State  had  acted  in  the  manner 
recommended  by  the  commissioners  in  respect  of  the  west  of 
Ireland,  that  countrj-^  would  doubtless,  still  be  in  the  condition 
described  by  the  traveller  wc  have  quoted.  But,  fortunately, 
it  took  a  more  enlarged  view  of  its  duty,  and  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  consequently  made,  in  opening  new  lines 
of  communication  by  means  of  roads,  have  been  attended  with 

*  Even  so  late  as  tlie  period  when  I^rd  Rcdesdale  was  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  it 
was  stated  to  him  by  a  facetious  barrister,  that  "  tlic  process  of  the  King's  Courts 
did  not  extend  to  Councmara  1 " 
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unexampled  luccess.  The  incomplete  and  isolated  lines  of 
the  Orend  and  Royal  canals  are  ill  calculated  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing wants  of  the  community ;  and  even  if  they  were 
better  calculated  for  that  purpose,  and  there  existed  canals 
beyond  the  Shannon,  we  should  consider  it  a  reason  the  more 
for  constructing  lines  of  railway  in  that  direction;  for  it  is 
clearly  proved  by  all  experience,  that  the  concurrence  of  rail- 
vtays  and  canals  is  advantageous  to  both. 

Neither  can  wc  agree  ^ith  the  commissioners  in  the  opi- 
nion they  express  of  tlie  inferiority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
west.  It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  finest  regiments  in  the 
service,  not  only  for  bravery  and  discipline,  but  for  appear- 
ance, the  88th  or  Connaught  Rangers,  is  exclusively  recruited 
from  that  district.  Nor  have  "  poverty  and  misery"  deprived 
its  inhabitants  "of  all  energy."  Nor  are  their  cabins  "\vretched 
hovels."  The  habitations  of  the  peasantry  are  not  inferior  to 
those  of  the  south  or  cost,  and  the  surprising  exertions  of 
the  labourers  irom  the  west  of  Ireland  who  flock  to  England 
at  harvest^time  is  a  subject  of  general  observation.  Con- 
naught  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  canals  to  develope  its 
resources,  but  it  has  extensive  cool  mines,  extraordinary 
water-power,  and  lands  unsurpassed  in  fertility.  It  has 
made  of  late  a  remarkable  progress,  which  the  introduc- 
tion of  raihwids  would  greatly  accelerate.  That  province, 
in  fact,  requires  the  advantage  of  railroads  more  than  any 
other  portion  of  Ireland.  It  is  so  peculiarly  situated,  that 
the  navigation  from  its  shores  with  agricultural  produce  is 
most  dangerous  and  difficult,  whether  southward  round  Cape 
Clear,  or  northward  by  the  North  Channel.  Should  a  vessel 
take  the  voyage  northward  to  Liverpool,  she  has  to  sail  about 
500  miles  round  a  dangerous  coast;  if  southwards,  650 
miles;  while  the  distance  across  Ireland  from  the  centre 
of  Connaught  to  Liverpool  is  not  more  than  240  miles.  A 
railroad  from  Dublin  through  Connaught  would  confer  on 
that  district  the  most  direct  and  the  quickest  means  of  transit 
to  the  first  market  in  the  world ;  her  inexhaustible  fisheries 
would  be  made  profitable,  and  the  butter  from  her  rich  pas- 
tures would  in  all  probability  secure  to  her  upwards  of  a  mil- 
lion of  money,  now  annually  paid  by  Great  Britain  to  foreign 
countries  for  that  article.    We  confess  ourselves  unwilling  to 
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believe  that  government  will  countenance  a  system  which 
must  have  the  effect  of  throwing  back  in  the  scale  of  im- 
provement and  civilization  one  of  the  richest  quarters  of  Ire- 
land^ while  a  Uberal  share  of  the  advantages  of  railways  is  pro- 
posed for  the  other  parts  of  that  country.  The  commissioners 
assert^  that  the  Grand  and  Royal  canals  would  be  ruined 
should  a  railroad  to  Connaught  be  run  through  the  centre 
of  Ireland.  It  appears  strange  that  this  view  should  only 
strike  them  in  this  one  instance.  They  appear  to  have  for- 
gotten that  the  finest  canal  and  river  navigation  in  Ireland- — 
from  Dublin  to  Limerick — is  nearly  parallel  \iith  the  line  of 
railway  they  propose  between  these  two  cities ;  that  in  the 
norths  the  Ulster  Canal^  the  Lagan  Canal^  the  Newry  Canal^ 
and  the  Boyne  Navigation^  are  all  close  to  and  compete  with 
their  proposed  northern  Une.  Can  they  mean  to  assert  that 
the  various  railroads  they  have  recommended  for  the  south 
and  north  of  Ireland  will  not  injure  the  several  canals  and  river 
navigations  in  these  districts^  and  that  a  single  line  of  rail- 
way through  the  province  of  Connaught^  in  which  there  is 
but  twelve  miles  of  canal^  will  ruin  the  Grand  and  Royal 
canals^  which  are  not  in  Connaught  at  all  ?  We  would  ask 
them^  is  it  not  a  fact^  that^  in  place  of  the  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  Railway  having  injured  the  traffic  on  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater's  canal^  that  canal  carries  more  goods  now  than 
it  did  before  the  railway  was  made  ? 

In  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  commission^  the  com- 
missioners state  that  they  thought  it  necessary  to  be  prepared 
to  show  the  relative  advantages  of  the  principal  ports  that 
have  been  suggested  as  proper  points  of  departure  for  Ame- 
rica, namely,  Cork,  Berehaven  in  Bantry  Bay,  Valentia,  and 
Tarbert  on  the  Shannon.  They  have,  however,  directed 
nearly  all  their  attention  to  Cork  and  Tarbert,  stating,  that 
^^  the  considerable  extra  cost  which  would  be  required  for 
^^  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  railways  either  to  Bere- 
"  haven  or  Valentia,  with  their  small  comparative  advantages 
^^  as  means  of  internal  communication,  and  the  trifling  gain 
'^  which  would  be  effected  in  distance  over  Tarbert, — ^whilst, 
"  in  consequence  of  the  increased  length  of  railway  journey, 
"  there  would  be  but  little  gain  in  point  of  time,  as  well  as 
^^  iheir  remote  situation  and  distance  from  establishments  or 
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"  resources,  induce  us  to  dismiss  all  further  coDsideration  as 
"  to  those  places,  and  to  narrow  the  question  to  an  inquiry 
"  into  the  relative  merits  of  Tarbert  and  Cork."  There  is,  in 
our  opinion,  no  portion  of  the  report  of  the  commissioners  more 
liable  to  objection  than  this.  No  mention  whatever  is  made 
of  Black  Sod,  which  certainly  has  not  only  been  suggested, 
but  very  strongly  recommended,  as  a  proper  point  of  de- 
parture for  America,  as  will  be  found  by  a  reference  to  Mr. 
Bald's  evidence  before  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
which  sat  in  1835. 

In  discussing  the  advantages  of  Berehaven  as  a  naval  station, 
and  the  facilities  for  establishing  a  steam  communication  be- 
tween it  and  Dublin,  we  have  to  notice  what  appears  to  us 
a  very  considerable  error  into  nhich  the  commissioners  have 
(alien.  They  have  enormously  exaggerated  the  difficulties  of 
this  communication,  by  assuming  that  it  was  neceasaiy  to 
continue  the  railway  on  to  Berehaven,  a  project  which  is  all 
but  impracticable,  and  which,  if  practicable,  would  be  alto- 
gether useless.  We  can  see  no  necessity  for  making  Bere- 
haven the  lermimia :  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
it,  as  a  great  commer<naI  and  naval  port,  or  as  a  packet  station, 
may  be  obtained  by  constructing  a  railway,  of  which  Bantry 
would  be  the  terminus,  either  from  Limerick,  Dublin,  or  Cork. 
In  this  manner  those  difficulties  which  the  commissioners 
appear  to  treat  as  necessarily  incident  to  the  project  for  esta- 
blbhing  steam  communication  between  Dublin  and  Bere- 
haven, might  be  avoided,  viz.  the  attempt  to  construct  a 
rtulway  across  arras  of  the  sea  and  mountains  of  solid  rock, 
along  the  northern  shore  of  Bantry  Bay.  The  distance  by 
water  from  Bantry  to  Berehaven  is  only  eighteen  miles  of, 
what  may  almost  be  called,  inland  navigation^ — -perfectly  free 
from  rocks  or  shoals — with  sufficient  water  for  all  classes 
of  vessels — and  particularly  well  adapted  for  communica- 
tion by  means  of  lai^  steamers,  which  could  ply  between 
these  two  places  at  all  seasons  in  less  than  two  hours.  If  it 
be  urged  that  trouble  or  expense  might  be  incurred  in  trans- 
shipping passengers  or  cargoes  from  Bantry  to  Berehaven, 
we  reply,  that  vessels  of  any  class  whatever,  intended  to  take 
in  or  discharge  cargoes  or  passengers,  may  proceed  at  once  to 
Bantiy — leaving  Berehaven  to  be  to  Bantry  what  SpitheoA  ia 
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to  Portsmouth^  the  place  of  anchorage  and  ready  departure 
for  men-of-war^  or  vessels  collected  for  convoy,  or  mercantile 
purposes,  such  as  for  trans-shipping  their  cargoes  into  other 
vessels  proceeding  coastwise.  With  respect  to  Valentia,  we 
agree  with  the  commissioners  in  thinking  that  it  should  not 
be  taken  into  consideration  at  all — one  of  the  entrances  to  it 
being  useless  for  want  of  sufficient  water,  and  the  other  bo 
narrow  (a  cable's-length  across),  that  no  vessel  but  a  steamer 
could  attempt  it,  unless  in  fine  weather  and  with  leading 
winds :  and  even  for  a  steamer  it  would  be  most  unsafe  aa  a 
packet  station ;  for  should  she  on  leaving  it,  during  heavy 
westerly  winds,  meet  with  any  accident  to  her  machinery, 
nothing  could  save  her  from  destruction,  there  being  no  port 
under  her  lee  to  run  for. 

To  the  selection  of  Tarbert,  as  a  port  for  this  purpose,  there 
are  numerous  important  objections,  which  have  been  com- 
pletely overlooked  by  the  commissioners.  The  mouth  of  the 
Shannon  is  a  dangerous  place  to  run  for  in  thick  weather  or  in 
the  heavy  M^esterly  gales,  which  prevail  during  the  winter ;  and 
if  missed  by  a  vessel,  she  is  placed  in  a  very  hazardous  position^ 
being  on  a  lee  shore.  It  is  also  extremely  difficult  to  get  out 
of  the  Shannon  during  the  winter,  and  nothing  but  steam- 
vessels  could  be  depended  upon  for  anything  like  regularity, 
as  sailing-vessels  cannot  get  beyond  Fynes'  Island  or  Scattery 
Roads  during  the  prevalence  of  strong  westerly  winds,  and  a 
glance  at  the  chart  will  show  the  distance  a  ship  must  beat 
to  windward,  after  leaving  this  river,  before  she  can  clear  the 
land.  These  considerations,  with  others  which  we  shall  not 
stop  to  enumerate,  appear  to  us  to  deprive  Tarbert  of  all 
claim  to  that  degree  of  attention  which  the  commissioners 
have  thought  proper  to  bestow  on  it.  If  they  intended  to 
confine  their  observations  to  the  question  of  steam  commu- 
nication with  America,  combined  with  the  shortest  and  cheap- 
est line  of  railway,  Galway  should  not  have  been  overlooked. 
Galway  Roads  could  be  converted  into  a  splendid  harbour, 
with  safe  and  good  anchorage  for  any  class  of  vessels,  by  run- 
ning out  a  breakwater  for  two  cables*  length,  in  about  four 
fathoms  at  low  water,  at  the  south  end  of  Mutton  Island,  and 
raising  the  causeway,  which  now  connects  it  wiih  the  main 
land,  at  low  water.    From  the  innermost  part  of  the  break- 
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vater  an  excellent  quay  might  be  made  at  a  trifling  expense, 
along  the  outer  edge  of  the  rockB  of  Mutton  Island  towards 
Slate  Cluay.  Vessels  might  lie  afloat  there  at  all  times  of 
tide,  and  take  in  and  discharge  their  cargoes ;  ^vhilst  a  tram- 
road  along  the  causeway  would,  for  all  commercial  purposes, 
be  equal  to  having  the  vessels  off  the  town  ;  the  quay  would 
form  the  eastern  side  of  the  causeway,  and  the  vessels  lying 
alongside  of  it  would  have  their  heads  to  the  S.W.,  the  best 
possible  direction,  that  being  the  only  wind  from  which  dan- 
ger could  be  apprehended.  The  expense  of  constructing  the 
causeway  would  be  amply  repaid  by  the  purposes  for  which 
it  could  be  made  available,  as  a  site  for  bonded  and  other 
warehouses  with  a  promenade  and  private  residences ;  and 
companies  might  easily  be  formed,  which  would  undertake 
the  execution  of  the  work,  with  a  view  to  the  prospective 
advantages  derivable  from  the  rents  of  those  tenements. 
Were  Oalway  Roads  thus  improved,  we  might  fairly  antici- 
pate the  town  r^;aining  its  ancient  commercial  importance, 
and  becoming  the  Liverpool  of  Ireland.  As  a  sea-port.  Gal- 
way,  connected,  as  it  easily  might  be,  by  a  railroad  with 
Dublin,  possesses  very  great  advantages,  vessels  may  run  for 
it  in  safety  day  or  night,  and  were  there  a  good  anchorage,  such 
OS  the  breakwater  we  suggest  would  afford,  few  vessels  Irom 
America  or  the  West  Indies  would  run  the  risk,  or  undergo 
the  expense,  of  going  to  any  other  port  in  the  British  domi- 
nions. When  vessels  could  not  beat  out  of  Galway  Bay, 
sheltered  as  it  is  by  the  Arran  Islands,  they  hod  better  re- 
main in  port  until  the  gale  was  over. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  port  so  strongly  re- 
conunended  by  the  commissioners — Cork.  We  fiilly  assent 
to  all  that  they  ui^  in  fevour  of  this  place,  as  a  commercial 
dep6t }  but  if  in  other  most  important  particulars  it  be  found 
that  Berehaven  is  a  far  more  eligible  port,  we  would  surest 
that  the  expense  of  flve-and-twenty  miles  of  railway,  connect- 
ing Bantry  with  Cork,  would  combine  the  advantages  of  both. 
As  a  packet  station,  Cork  is  obviously  much  inferior  in  po- 
sition to  Berehaven,  During  the  prevalence  of  gales  from  the 
8.E.  to  the  8.W,,  a  fleet  at  anchor  in  Cork  would  be  perfectly 
useless,  us  it  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  get  out  during  the 
continuance  of  such  irtnds ;  while  at  Berehaven,  it  cauJA 
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without  difficulty  put  out  to  sea^  and  would  always  have  the 
additional  advantage  of  being  three  or  four  days  ahead  during 
such  weather  of  any  vessels  leaving  Cork.  Indeed  the  superi- 
ority of  Berehaven  in  this  respect  is  beyond  all  calculation;  no 
wind  in  which  a  vessel  could  keep  the  sea  could  detain  a  ship 
at  Berehaven ;  while^  from  the  prevailing  winds  on  the  Irish 
coast^  it  frequently  happens  that  ships  are  detained  a  fortnight 
at  Cork.  In  fact^  one  ship  might  reach  America  from  Bere- 
haven^ whilst  another  was  waiting  for  a  wind  to  get  out  of  Cork. 
If  it  be  said  that  steam-vessels  might  tow  a  fleet  out  of  Cork 
harbour  against  a  contrary  wdnd^  we  reply,  (and  all  persons  at 
all  conversant  with  nautical  affairs  will  bear  out  our  assertion) 
that  when  strong  winds  blow  into  Cork  harbour,  a  heavy  sea 
sets  in  along  with  them ;  and  the  idea  of  a  steamer,  no  matter 
how  powerful  she  may  be,  taking  a  ship  in  tow  against  a  heavy 
head-sea,  is  too  absurd  to  be  contemplated.  Berehaven  is 
the  only  harbour  on  the  Irish  coast  an  enemy's  fleet  would 
venture  to  run  for,  the  wide  range  and  the  present  unpro- 
tected state  of  the  bay  affording  them  a  safe  asylum.  It  is 
our  weak  point,  and  ought  to  be  secured.  The  position  of 
Brest  and  Cherbourg  would  enable  a  French  fleet  to  land 
troops  which  might  ravage  a  great  portion  of  the  south  of 
Ireland,  whilst  the  faciUty  of  egress  from  Bantry  Bay  would 
secure  their  escape,  before,  from  the  distance  of  the  great 
naval  ports  of  England  and  the  prevalence  of  south-westerly 
and  westerly  winds,  our  fleet  could  get  down  the  ChanneL 
This  was  proved  in  the  case  of  the  armament  destined  for  the 
invasion  of  Ireland,  and  commanded  by  Hoche,  in  1796.  The 
fleet  sailed  from  Brest  in  the  month  of  December,  and  an- 
chored in  Bantry  Bay,  when,  notwithstanding  the  superiority 
of  the  English  fleet,  Ireland  was  sixteen  days  at  the  mercy  of 
the  enemy.  That  Bantry  Bay  was  selected  as  the  destination 
of  the  armament,  and  that  the  landing  there  was  not  the  re- 
sult of  accident,  is  shown  by  M.Thiers,  in  his  History  of  the 
French  Revolution.  He  says,  ^^  L'expedition  dut  ddbarquer 
^^  dans  la  baie  de  Bantry.  On  assigna  a  chaque  capitaine  de 
^^  vaisseau  dans  un  ordre  cachete,  la  direction  qu'il  devait 
<^  suivre  et  le  mouillagc  qu'il  devait  choisir  en  cas  d'acci- 
^^  dent.'^  Berehaven,  from  its  commanding  westerly  position^ 
not  only  affords  the  greatest  facility  for  sending  troops  to  the 
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colonies,  but  a  Qeet  there  would  command  the  coasts  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  render  it  impossible  for  a 
French  fleet  to  leave  Brest  or  Cherhoui^  without  being  inter< 
cepted  by  them.  A  cruiser  watching  either  of  these  places 
could  communicate  the  intelligence  of  an  enemy's  fleet  having 
put  to  sea  to  any  of  the  English  or  Irish  porta,  and  from 
thence,  by  telegraph  or  railroad,  the  news  would  reach  Ban- 
try  in  sufficient  time  for  our  fleet  to  get  out  (which  they 
could  always  do  in  any  weather  the  French  fleet  could  keep 
the  sea)  and  intercept  them.  In  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
a  vessel  could  make  three  voyages  to  America  from  Bere- 
haveD  for  every  two  she  now  makes  from  Liverpool,  avoid- 
ing altogether  the  heavy  expenses  of  dock  dues,  charges  of 
pilotage,  and  the  dangerous  and  difficult  navigation  of  the 
Irish  Channel — to  all  of  which  she  is  now  subject;  nor  must 
the  diminution  of  the  expenses  of  insurance,  and  the  saving 
of  the  enormous  property  which  is  annually  lost  in  the  Chan- 
nel, be  forgotten. 

The  taste  of  the  day  runs  so  much  upon  nulways  as  a 
mode  of  internal  communication,  that  canals  have  been  almost 
lost  sight  of;  yet  we  confess,  if  we  had  to  choose  which  mode 
of  conveyance  should  be  first  completed  in  Ireland,  we  should 
prefer  canals.  There  must  exist  commercial  relations  between 
districts,  of  which  water  conveyance  is  the  chief  link,  before 
a  traflic  of  passengers  sufficient  to  maintain  a  railroad  be- 
tween those  districts  can  be  hoped  for.  Internal  transit  is  ac- 
complished in  two  ways — one  by  land,  of  which  the  perfec- 
tion is  the  railroad ;  the  other  by  water,  of  which  the  perfec- 
tion is  the  canal.  The  former  we  consider  solely  apphcable  to 
passengers  and  commodities  of  which  the  price  is  high  when 
compared  with  their  bulk  and  weight;  the  latter  to  commo- 
dities of  which  the  price  is  low  when  compared  with  their 
bulk  and  weight. 

M.  Gauthey,  in  his  "  M^moires  sur  les  Canaux  de  Naviga- 
tion," makes  the  following  observations  on  the  great  advan- 
tages of  water-carriage : — 

"  On  salt  assez  que  les  traDsports  par  terre  bodI  beaucoup  plus  dispen. 
dieux  que  ceui  qui  se  font  par  eau ;  et  les  frais  qu'ils  occaaionnent  ftant 
tOQJours  prU&iea  but  le  prii  de  la  vente,  ila  encheriaaent  lea  denr^,  et  par 
nne  mite  ofcesHire,  ea  diminuent  la  conaoauoation.    !«•  tnnsports  \tu 
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eau  8ont,  par  cettc  raison,  presquc  toujoura  pref<^rabies,  et  Ton  ne  saurait 
douter  qu'il  ne  ffit  de  la  plus  grande  importance  pour  i'int^t  d'un  ^tmt 
de  former  autant  qu'on  le  pourrait  ces  sortes  de  comrounicatioD,  et  de  se 
servir  de  celles  que  donne  la  nature,  en  les  perfectionnanti  lorsque  cela 
est  possible.  Les  avantages  n'en  sont  pas  m^me  homes  k  ceux  du  com- 
merce seul;  Tagriculture  y  gagne  considerablement ;— la  population  en 
est  augmentee,  et  les  arts,  ainsi  que  les  sciences,  s'en  ressentent."* 

A  very  curious  and  rare  pamphlet^  published  in  Dublin^ 
on  the  13th  November  1729,  lies  now  before  usf.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  it  proves  that  political  economy,  which 
is  considered  a  modem  science,  was  then  not  wholly  unkno\ni 
in  Ireland;  and  that  it  was  not  from  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  advantages  of  inland  navigation,  but  from  other  cir- 
cumstances to  which  we  shall  presently  advert,  that  the  coun- 
try presents  the  smallest  portion  of  canal  navigation,  over 
the  like  extent  of  surface,  which  is  to  be  found  in  any  part 
of  the  British  dominions.  At  that  time  the  want  of  popula^ 
Hon  was  considered  one  of  the  great  causes  of  distress  in  Ire- 
land !  After  stating  the  amount  of  unprofitable  land^  the 
Midter  remarks : — 

"  That,  in  order  to  make  any  land  capable  of  maintaining  as  well  as 
imploying  its  compliment  of  people,  (by  which  alone  it  can  he  worth  re- 
covering  or  improving,)  it  must  first  be  made  habitable,  by  having  the  se- 
veral species  of  its  product  communicable  and  transportable  at  a  tolerable 
charge  (and  without  eating  themselves  out  on  the  road  by  the  carriage) 
from  the  several  places  where  they  may  respectively  abound,  to  others 
that  may  be  equally  in  want  of  them,  and  may  have,  at  the  same  time, 
some  other  peculiar  species  of  their  own,  in  like  redundance,  to  exchange 
and  return  for  them  :  that  is,  the  people  of  this  land  must  have  a  commu- 
nication, first  with  the  several  parts  (or,  at  least,  with  some  or  other  of 
the  sea- ports)  of  the  same  kingdom  or  country  ;  and,  through  them,  with 
such  other  more  remote  parts  of  the  world  as  they  may  have  occasion  to 
trafiick  with. 

"  That  a  country  made  thus  habitable,  and  by  these  means  capable  of 
imploying  and  maintaining  its  people,  must  of  course  soon  invite  and  at- 
tract ])cople  to  improve  it. 

"  That  people  thus  profitably  imployed  and  having  got  once  into  the 
road  of  trade  and  improvement,  will  be  both  spirited,  and  enabled  to  exert 
themselves  in  manufactures  ;  which,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  peopled, 
trading  countr\%  must  beget  and  improve  one  another,  as  the  demands 
and  consumptions  increase  upon  each. 


*  (Kuvros  de  Gauthey,  lotne  iii.  p.  5. 
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"  Hilt  the  profits  made  upon  one  macuiiuture  must  ever  invite  and 
enable  them  to  try  and  excel  ia  another ;  the  prospect  of  gain  being  the 
whetitone  of  industry,  the  parent  of  Emalatioo,  and  the  great  iocentive 
to  Improvement  in  arti  and  manufacturca. 

"  That  the  strength  and  wealth  of  nations  muat  ever  consiat  in  the 
numbera  and  profitable  imployments  of  their  people. 

"  That  there  can  be  no  strength  nor  wealth  without  people;  no  such 
thing  as  national  strength  or  wealth,  but  diffusely  in  the  people. 

"  That  if  the  whole  Icingdom  were  own'd  and  possess'd  and  inhabited 
by  one  man,  (and  the  whole  were  one  extended  gold-mine,  as  deep  as  to  the 
earth's  centre,  or  his  own  antipodes,)  yet  all  this  could  amount  to  no  more 
than  the  maintenance  of  that  one  man  ;  or  rather,  a  useless,  worthless, 
unactive  heap,  in  the  imaginary  possession  of  a  helpless,  wealtbless,  de- 
fenceless nominal  owner  ;  who,  in  the  course  of  the  longest  life  you  could 
assign  him,  (though  you  should  indulge  hini  to  the  longevity  of  the  anti- 
diluvians,)  couldnever,  with  all  that  land  and  all  that  treasure  at  his  footi 
compass  the  making  himself  one  shirt  to  his  back,  uor  a  bed  to  lye  in, 
nor  go  through  one  half  of  all  the  other  trades,  and  tools,  and  implements 
that  are  previous  and  preparatory  one  to  another,  before  he  could  come 
to  the  working  and  finishing  of  one  Webb  of  linnen. 

"  That,  notwithstanding  this  indispensable  necessity  of  people  towarda 
improving,  or  strengthening,  or  eoriehing  a  country;  yet  attempting  to 
people  it,  before  it  is  made  thus  habitable  and  its  product  communicable, 
were  but  to  begin  at  the  wrong  end,  and  so  to  confound  and  preposte- 
rate  the  means,  as  never  to  come  at  the  right  one ;  since  it  is  evident,  that 
numbers  of  people  added  to  as  now,  in  the  unprovided  condition  we  are 
in,  would  but  incumber  and  undo  us  j  and  must  only  eat  np  those  we 
already  have,  or  be  eaten  by  them. 

"  For  as  in  natural,  so  in  political  diseases,  where  the  process  of  the 
cure  is  taken  from  wrong  indications,  the  most  sovereign  specificks  may 
be  perverted  into  the  rankest  poysons. 

"  That  the  midland  parts  of  Ireland,  by  their  remote  distance  from  sea- 
ports, (which  are  the  doors  and  thoroughfares  of  exportation,)  and  by  want 
of  a  water-carriage  to  them,  are  rendered  uninhabitable  and  uniraprove- 
able  1  the  product  of  the  midland  acre  being  unable  to  bear  the  land-car- 
riage expence  to  market,  and  conaeiiuently  incapable  of  making  any  rent 
by  tillage  ;  whereby  the  owner  or  other  occupant,  iostead  of  peopling  or 
improving  this  acre,  must  e'en  be  content  to  clap  a  beast  upon  it,  because 
this,  at  the  worst,  will  carry  itself  to  market :  suffering  no  more  people 
on  his  land  (be  it  ever  so  extended)  than,  here  and  there,  a  solitary  herd ; 
and  perhaps  a  few  other  hands  in  quality  of  half-domesticka  about  his 
doors,  just  to  do  the  necessary  works  of  bii  private  demesne,  and  for  the 
support  of  his  own  family. 

"  That,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  owner  or  occupierof  this  midland  acre 
(suppose  at  Athlone  or  Longford,  fifty  miles  distant  from  Dublin)  conld, 
by  the  advantage  of  water-carriage,  send  the  product  of  this  acre  to  Dub* 
lin  market,  with  the  same  ease,  safety,  and  certainty,  and  with  the  same 
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or  no  greater  expence  than  the  man  at  Palmer's  town«  within  three  miles 
of  it,  then  his  acre  at  Longford  or  Athlonc  would  be  in  effect  and  to  all 
uses  and  purposes  within  three  miles  of  Dublin. 

"  That,  in  a  country  thus  quartered  out  and  interlaced  with  navigable 
rivers,  every  man  (and  every  acre  and  commodity  he  has)  is  equally 
and  indifferently  every  where,  or  nearly  so ;  because  he  may,  at  a  short 
warning,  and  at  an  inconsiderable  expense — 

"  That  it  is  the  advantage  of  their  navigable  rivers  and  canals  into  the 
heart  of  their  country  (whereby  they  have  a  navigation  to  almost  every 
man's  door,  and  every  man  may  in  effect  be  said  to  live  in  a  sea-port,) 
that  entitles  the  Dutch  to  that  extensive  sea- trade  they  are  justly  reputed 
to  possess,  and  denominates  them  (what  they  really  are)  carriers  for  the 
whole  world. 

*'  That,  by  this,  they  are  enabled  to  bring  home  the  silks  and  dyeing-stuffs 
of  Turkey  and  the  East ;  to  carry  home  even  our  lead  from  Ireland ;  and, 
in  short,  to  bring  home  unwrought  materials  from  all  parts  of  the  world ; 
and  when  they  have  wrought  them  up  by  their  own  firesides,  to  re-export 
them  wherever  there  is  a  demand  and  a  market  for  them ;  and  that  this 
universal  water-carriage  through  all  parts  of  their  country,  is  what  has 
filled  every  town  with  people,  and  fills  every  hand  with  work. 

"  That  it  is  the  utmost  improvement  of  carriage  and  the  utmost  that 
Ireland  is  capable  of;  nay,  must  be  the  very  ground -work  and  foundation 
to  all  other  improvements  of  it. 

"  That  Ireland  is  capable  of  no  considerable  improvement  without  it ; 
of  none  at  all  equal  to  it." 

It  has  been  frequently  a  subject  of  regret  and  a  source  of 
difficulty  to  persons  desirous  of  ascertaining  any  certain  sta* 
tistical  data  upon  which  to  found  any  system  of  improvement 
for  Ireland,  that  there  exist  few,  if  any,  public  records  or  offi- 
cial documents  for  their  guidance  or  information.  This  fact 
is  noticed,  in  passing,  in  the  report ;  and  we  trust,  amongst 
the  earliest  improvements  which  shall  be  introduced  into  a 
country  to  which  the  jiublic  attention  is  now  so  much  di- 
rected, a  system  of  returns,  affording  authentic  documents 
in  relation  to  all  matters  connected  with  the  social  condition 
of  the  people,  shall  be  established.  In  the  absence  of  such 
information,  the  traffic-map  of  Lieutenant  Harness  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  which  is  appended  to  the  report,  is  a  most 
valuable  document,  and  one  on  which  great  labour  must  have 
been  expended.    In  reference  to  it  the  commissioners  state — 

"  On  referring  to  this  map,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  and  most 
remarkable  line  stretches  to  the  westward  from  Dublin.  This  is  on  the 
line  of  the  Grand  Canali    It  passes  through  Tullamore  and  falls  into  the 
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river  Shannon,  at  Shannon  Harbour.  From  this  point  upwaids  to  Ath- 
lone,  and  through  Lough  Rie  to  Carrick,  and  donnwarda  by  Limerick  to 
the  sea,  this  remarkable  river,  or  rather  chain  of  lake«,  la  now  partially 
navigated  for  a  distance  of  about  ISO  mllea  by  ate  am- v  easels,  either 
carrying  goods  and  pasacogira,  or  acting  aa  ateam-tuga. 

"  A  branch  of  the  Grand  Canal,  extending  to  Athy,  there  forma  the 
navigation  of  the  river  Barrow,  which  pasaes  through  the  Carlow  valley, 
knd  communicates  with  the  important  town  and  harbour  of  Waterford  on 
the  Suir.  The  line  has  been  partly,  though  imperfectly,  rendered  navi- 
gable up  to  Clonmcl ;  the  accommodation  which  it  aAbrils  ia,  however, 
veiy  inadequate  to  (he  wants  of  the  country. 

"  The  Royal  Canal,  on  leaving  Dublin,  runs  parallel  to  and  very  near 
the  Grand  Canal  for  the  firat  52  miles,  or  as  far  aa  Mulliogar ;  whence  it 
takes  a  nortb-weatern  course,  passes  by  Ballymahon,  throws  off  a  branch 
to  Longford,  and  terminates  at  Richmond  Harbour  near  Tarmonbarry,  on 
the  Shannon. 

"  In  the  north,  a  very  important  work,  the  Ulster  Canal,  ia  now  in 
progress,  from  Lough  Neagh  to  Lough  Erne,  thua  nearly  connecting  the 
eastern  with  the  western  shore  by  a  line  extending  from  Bellcek,  near 
Ballyshannon,  through  Lough  Erne,  the  Ulster  Canal,  Lough  Neagh,  and 
thence  to  Newry  and  Belfast.  The  Ulster  Canal  ia  now  completed  aa  far 
as  Monaghan.  and  promises  to  be  a  moat  useful  work.  Besides  these 
there  are  three  araall  navigations  communicating  with  Longh  Neagh ;  the 
Lagan  from  Belfast,  one  from  Newry  by  the  Upper  Bann,  and  the  third, 
called  the  Tyrone- Navigation,  extending  from  the  collieriea  at  Coal  Island, 
near  Dungannon,  by  the  Blaekwatcr,  into  Lough  Neagh.  The  Lower 
Bann  flowa  from  the  Lough  to  Coleraine,  but  i»  not  navigable. 

"  With  a  view  to  show  the  extent  of  accommodation  which  theae  aeve- 
ral  canala  and  navigations  furnish  to  the  traJc  of  the  country,  and  also  to 
exhibit  the  progreaaive  increase  of  that  trade,  we  give  the  following  par- 
ticulars from  Returns  supplied  us  by  the  different  Companies. 

"  And,  first,  with  respect  to  the  Grand  Canal,  the  length  of  the  main 
line  from  Dublin  to  Shannon  Harbour  ia  79^  mitea,  and  from  Shannon  to 
its  termination  at  Baliuasloe,  Oi  miles  ;  the  number  of  its  branches  is  7> 
and  their  aggregate  length  65^  miles.  It  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to 
the  Return,  Appendix  B.,  No.  6,  that  the  total  tonnage  woe — 
Amount  of  Tolls. 

"  In  isaa 134,939 £34,666 

„   1830 224,749 33,464 

„   1836 226,770 38,953 

„   1837 , . .  215,910 40,859" 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  tolls  received  on  the 
Grand  Canal  is  nearly  doubled  since  1822.  Upon  so  much 
of  the  Shannon  aa  is  navigable,  the  increase  has  been  even 
more  considerable.  In  1826,  the  amount  of  tonnage  carried 
hj  the  boats  of  the  Inland  Navigation  Company  on  that  river 
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WRA  2004  tons.  Since  that  period  it  has  been  rapidly  in- 
creasing, until,  in  1836,  it  had  reached  the  amount  of  47,289 
tons.  This  trade  has  been  in  fact  created  by  the  establish- 
ment of  steamers  on  that  river,  under  the  able  direction  of 
Mr.  C.  W.  Williams,  and  is  evidence  incontrovertible  that 
Ireland  only  wants  Imes  of  intercommunication  to  become 
as  prosperous  as  any  other  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Royal  Canal  runs  from  Dublin,  by  Leixlip,  Maynooth^ 
MuUingar,  Killashee,  to  Richmond  Harbour,  near  Tarmon- 
barry,  where  it  falls  into  the  Shannon,  having  completed  a 
distance  of  ninety-two  miles. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  spirit  of  jobbing  in  Ire- 
land has  ever  been  suificiently  active,  and  to  this  was  to  be 
attributed  the  insane  project  of  setting  up  a  rival  canal,  almost 
parallel  to  the  Grand  Canal,  one  of  the  finest  navigations  m 
Europe,  at  the  expense  of  a  million  and  a  half,  and  in  a  coun- 
try where,  with  this  exception,  the  accommodation  afforded 
by  water-carriage  is  wholly  inadequate  to  its  wants.  Rival 
coaches  and  rival  steam-boats  are  of  every-day  and  conunon- 
place  occiurence,  but  nothing  in  the  history  of  competition 
ever  reached  in  magnificent  absurdity  the  point  of  construct- 
ing the  Royal  Canal,  at  the  expense  of  19,749/.  7*.  5rf.  per 
mile,  in  opposition  to  the  Grand  Canal  which  cost  18,610/. 
per  mile ! ! !  The  follo^ving  obser\'ations  are  made  on  the 
former  by  Messrs.  Henry,  Mullins,  and  Macmahon,  in  Ap- 
pendix A,  No.  7^  of  the  Report. 

"  At  thirty-five  miles  distance  from  Dublin,  after  having  overcome  322 
feet  of  lockage,  and  other  works  of  great  difficulty,  such  as  the  excavation 
through  the  quarries  of  Carpentcrstown,  the  embankment  and  aqueduct 
across  the  Rye  river,  the  cutting  through  the  bog  of  Cappagh,  &c.«  it  is 
but  eight  miles  at  right  angles  distant  from  the  Grand  Canal,  and  at  many 
places  not  more  than  four  miles.  So  that  these  two  great  canals,  for 
more  than  half  the  length  of  each,  westward  of  the  metropolis,  arc  per- 
forming little  more  than  the  work  of  one,  and  hence  the  unproductiveness 
of  both." 

But  this  was  not  the  worst — for  the  squandering  such  an 
enormous  sum  on  these  undertakings,  which  might  have  been 
completed  at  about  one-sixth  of  tlie  expense,  and  the  conse- 
quently low  rate  of  interest  derivable  from  shares,  created  a 
reaction,  and  threw  a  depression  over  canal  speculations  in 
Ireland,  the  effects  of  which  have  not  yet  passed  away. 
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The  other  nangstions  are  the  Barrow,  Siiir,  Boyne,  Newiy, 
lyrone,  and  Lagan. 

The  river  Barrow  becomes  navigable  at  Athy,  in  the  county 
of  Kildare,  forty-two  miles  from  Dublin,  where  it  is  joined  by  a 
branch  of  the  Grand  Canal,  and  flows  through  a  rich  agri- 
cultural country  to  the  river  Suir,  below  the  city  of  Water- 
ford.  The  Barrow  Navigation  Company  was  incorporated  in 
1709,  and  have  expended  on  the  works  177,852/.  The  only 
public  aid  they  received  was  two  grants,  one  from  the  Irish 
parliament  in  1709,  and  the  other  from  the  imperial  in  1802, 
amounting  together  to  38,225/.  In  1800  the  tonnage  was 
19,828  tons,  and  the  amount  of  tolls  1405/.  In  1835  the 
tonnage  had  reached  66,084  tons,  and  the  tolls  4966/. 

The  Suir  navigation  extends  from  Waterford  to  Clonmel, 
a  distance  of  forty-two  miles.  There  are  no  tolls  charged  on 
this  line,  which  is  very  imperfect. 

The  Boyne  is  partly  a  still  water,  and  partly  canal  navi- 
gation. It  extends  from  Drogheda  in  the  county  of  Louth 
to  Navan  in  the  county  of  Meath,  a  distance  of  nineteen  sta- 
tute miles.  A  part  of  this  navigation,  called  the  Lower  Boyne, 
extending  from  Drogheda  to  Carrick  Dexter,  near  Slane,  was 
transferred  to  the  charge  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  in 
1834,  it  having  been  discovered  that  the  company  had  no 
legal  right  to  levy  tolls  on  that  portion  of  the  line.  The 
Board  of  PubUc  Works  are  gradually  making  such  improve- 
ments in  this  navigation  as  the  surplus  of  the  tolls  over  the 
cost  of  maintenance  enables  them  to  do.  But  this  process  is 
necessarily  slow,  and  the  impediments  which  still  remain  from 
shoals  and  other  causes,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  trade,  must 
continue  for  many  years,  unless  some  other  means  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  board  tor  the  completion  of  this  im- 
portant work. 

The  Newry  navigation  forms  a  communication  between  the 
sea  and  Liough  Neagh.  The  communicaUon  between  Newry 
and  the  sea  is  by  the  canal  to  Fathom,  a  distance  of  two 
miles,  and  from  thence  by  the  Newry  river  to  the  deep  water 
at  Warrenpoint,  a  distance  of  three  miles  and  a  half.  Owing 
to  extreme  neglect,  the  channel  of  the  river  had  become  in 
1831  completely  silted  up,  and  vessels  were  obUged  to  load 
and  discbarge  their  cargoes  at  Warrenpoint.    Since  that  ^e- 
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riod,  liowever,  considerable  improvements  have  been  made 
by  the  present  navigation  company,  at  a  comparatively  trifling 
expense,  by  removing  shoaly  projections,  and  deepening  the 
channel  of  the  river.  So  soon  as  these  improvements  shall 
have  been  completed,  vessels  drawing  fourteen  feet  water  will 
be  enabled  to  come  up  to  the  town,  and  the  annual  amount 
of  tolls  will  probably  be  doubled.  Since  1831  the  tonnage 
has  increased  from  70,479  to  102,332,  and  the  tolls  have  nsen 
above  one-third. 

The  Tyrone  navigation  from  Coal  Island  to  Blackwater, 
and  from  thence  to  Lough  Neagh,  is  eleven  and  three  quar- 
ters English  miles  in  length ;  the  tonnage  in  1836  amounted 
to  7291. 

The  Lagan  navigation  connects  Lough  Neagh  with  Bel- 
fast; the  tonnage  in  1836  amounted  to  44,700;  the  tolls  to 
2060/.  lOs.  8rf. 

The  total  tonnage  carried  by  all  the  canals  and  navigable 
rivers  in  Ireland  may  be  taken  at  about  600,000  tons ;  and 
the  amount  of  tolls  at  71^242/.,  if  the  tolls  on  an  average 
be  taken  at  \d.  per  ton  per  mile.  The  average  distance  the 
above  tonnage  is  carried  is  about  thirty  miles. 

In  England  the  canals  and  navigable  rivers  exceed  con- 
siderably 4000  miles;  in  Ireland  they  are  little  more  than 
400 ;  and  yet  Ireland  forwards  annually  to  her  different  ports 
from  the  interior  (according  to  the  calculations  of  Lieutenant 
Harness)  about  1,225,000  tons  of  agricultural  produce,  with 
a  return  trade  from  the  ports  to  the  interior  of  about  385,000 
tons,  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  conveyed  in  the  primitive 
fashion,  by  the  common  cars  of  the  country,  while  weighty 
articles,  such  as  coal,  sand,  lime,  stone,  &c.,  are  brought  by 
sea.  An  extraordinary  augmentation  is  shown  by  the  tables 
annexed  to  the  report  of  the  exported  produce  of  the  countiy, 
and  a  greatly  increased  consumption  of  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life ;  but  the  commissioners  observe  that  the  state 
of  the  labouring  population  does  not  warrant  them  in  as- 
suming that  any  considerable  portion  of  this  increased  con- 
sumption is  shared  by  them ;  but  that  "  the  demand  seems 
*^  to  proceed  almost  exclusively  from  the  superior  class  of 
"  landholders  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns.^'  To  this  the 
employment  of  steam-vessels,  in  the  transport  of  goods  and 
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conveyance  of  passengers,  has  mainly  contributed.  The  de- 
mand, the  commisBtoners  observe,  in  the  markets  of  Liver- 
pool, Glasgow,  and  Bristol,  for  all  kinds  of  Irish  produce, 
"  noiv  supplied  ivjth  great  regularity,  economy,  and  despatch, 
"  is  assisting  materially  in  the  development  of  capabilities  as 
"  yet  but  imperfectly  understood  and  appreciated ;"  and  they 
add,  "  To  give  full  effect  to  this  superior  means  of  transport, 
"  and  to  render  its  advantages  generally  and  extensively  to 
"  the  country,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  improve  and 
"  extend  the  communication  from  the  great  ports  to  the 
"  interior." 

The  following  observations  are  so  perfectly  in  unison  with 
the  opinions  we  have  always  expressed  and  endeavoured  to 
enforce  in  relation  to  Ireland,  that  we  cannot  avoid  quoting 
them,  particularly  as  we  think  they  contain  the  strongest 
possible  arguments  in  favour  of  the  intervention  of  govern- 
ment in  furtherance  of  works  which,  in  the  language  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  *'  are  not  limited  to  the  period 
"  of  their  execution,  but  which  develape  and  encourage  new 
"  industry,  creating  an  active  demand  for  labour,  eveti  after 
"  their  termination."* 

"We  may  observe,  that  an  effective  poor  law  must  greatly  assist  the 
object  wc  arc  consiJering;  and  it  ia,  therefore,  moat  desirable  that  its 
provisionB  should  he  carried  into  effect  promptly  and  fully. 

"  It  should  be  recollected,  however,  that  the  landed  interest  will  be 
taxed  hmvily  fur  the  support  of  the  poor  under  that  act ;  and  it  would, 
therefore,  be  a  most  auspicious  introduction  of  so  great  a  change  Id  the 
social  state  of  the  country,  if  the  pressure  of  that  measure  were  lightened 
by  the  commencement  of  some  works  of  great  magnitude,  which  should 
last  for  a  considerable  time,  and  afford  employment  to  large  numbers  of 
the  people  in  the  various  parts  of  Ireland.  And  if  such  undertakings 
were  of  a  nature  evidently  calculated  to  open  new  avenues  to  laborious 
industry,  and  thus  hold  out  a  reasonable  prospect  of  constant  occupation, 
even  after  the  period  of  their  completion,  the  anxiety  which,  both  on 
grounds  of  humanity  and  of  policy,  must  attend  the  adoption  of  so  great 
a  change,  would  be  allayed,  and  the  most  formidable  of  its  immediate  in- 
conveniences be  effectually  obviated. 

"  The  works  necessary  for  completing  such  a  system  of  railways  as  our 
report  contemplates,  would  serve  both  these  purposes,  by  affording  pre- 
sent employment  to  vast  numbers  of  the  people,  and  by  throwing  open 
and  means  of  profitable  occupation,  which  are  now  inaccessible 

*  Report  of  Select  CominittM  oa  Sut«  of  Poor  in  Ireland. 
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and  almost  unknown.  Tlie  immediate  effect  would  be  to  afford  extensive 
relief  to  the  most  indigent  portion  of  the  population,  and  that  in  a  manner 
the  most  acceptable  to  their  feelings,  and  the  most  conducive  to  their 
moral  improvement.  '  In  all  the  views  of  Ireland  placed  before  the 
empire/  as  Mr.  Stanley  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Nicholls  well  observes,  'there 
is  a  remarkable  concurrence  in  attributing  the  poverty  which  exists  to  the 
want  of  continuous  employment  for  the  population.'  To  that  want  of 
continuous  employment  and  of  adequate  remuneration  when  employed, 
may  be  traced  the  cause,  not  only  of  the  poverty  of  the  Irish  people,  but,  in 
a  great  measure,  also  of  that  heedless  improvidence,  and  of  those  habits 
of  lassitude  and  indolence,  which  it  may  possibly  require  years  of  a  better 
system  to  eradicate  wholly  from  their  character. 

"  The  moral  effect  upon  a  people  of  a  system  of  steady  and  remunerative 
employment  is  an  object  of  public  importance,  not  inferior  to  its  influence 
upon  their  physical  condition ;  for  it  is  invariably  found  that  when  in- 
dustry prevails,  order  and  respect  for  the  laws  accompany  it.  Ireland 
forms  no  exception  to  this  rule.  The  vice  and  the  banc  of  its  people  Is 
idleness.  They  have  little  to  do ;  no  useful  or  profitable  occupation  to 
devote  their  time  and  thoughts  to  ;  and  hence  those  habits  of  intemper* 
ance,  and  that  proneness  to  outrage  and  contention,  which  unhappily 
distinguish  them.  But  those  amongst  them  who  have  been  for  any  con- 
siderable time  engaged  in  pursuits  which  afford  encouragement  to  industry, 
rarely  trouble  themselves  about  angry  local  differences,  or  frequent  the  re- 
sorts of  low  profligacy  and  dissipation.  The  hand  of  the  thrifty  and  dili- 
gent is  not  often  raised  in  fierce  and  clamorous  dispute,  or  seen  amid 
scenes  of  sectarian  strife  and  rancour.  These  arc  vices  which  proceed 
from  idleness  and  the  habits  engendered  by  it ;  nor  can  there  be  any  rea- 
sonable ground  to  doubt,  that  they  would  speedily  disappear  before  the 
civilizing  power  of  occupation  and  successful  industry.  To  afford  the 
means  of  present  employment  to  such  a  people,  and,  at  the  same  time,  lay 
the  foundation  of  their  future  prosperity  and  improvement,  is  surely  an 
object  worthy  of  a  wise  and  great  nation,  and  will  not  be  opposed  from 
any  narrow  and  short-sighted  views  of  economy. 

"  The  interests  of  these  countries  arc  so  inseparably  interwoven,  that 
nothing  which  concerns  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  can  be  alien  from 
the  rest.  But  it  is  the  direct  interest  of  Great  Britain  that  Ireland  should 
be  raised,  and  that  as  speedily  as  possible,  from  its  present  condition.  Mr. 
Stanley  shows  by  a  ver}'  moderate  calculation,  that  if  the  Irish  peasantry 
were  placed,  in  point  of  comfort,  on  a  par  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  the 
result  to  the  public  revenue  would  be  an  annual  increase  of  six  millions  in 
the  article  of  Excise.  This  consideration  alone  ought  to  silence  any  ob- 
jections, on  the  ground  of  expense,  against  affording  public  aid  such  as 
may  be  requiied  for  these  works;  for  it  gives  assurance  of  an  enormous 
profit  on  the  greatest  contemplated  outlay. 

"  On  prudential  considerations  alone,  then,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  re- 
commend an  immediate  and  liberal  attention  to  the  claims  of  Ireland  for 
assistance,  which  cannot  be  conferred  in  any  shape  more  likely  to  prove 
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bea«flcial  than  by  eDCOuraging  public  work*  of  citeoaive  and  pflrnuuient 
utilitjr.  It  ii  a  waste  of  the  public  available  resounieB  to  Buffer  u>  large  a 
poltioDofthe  empire  to  lie  fallow,  or  leave  it  tu  struggle,  by  slow  advances 
and  with  defective  oieaos,  towards  its  own  iiDprovement,  whea  the  jodicioua 
aid  of  the  state  might  quiclcly  make  it  a  source  of  cammon  strength  and 
advantage. 

"  The  policy  of  rendering  such  aseistance  is  unqaettiooable.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  uecessary  towards  a  coloDy,  and  must  be  considered  more 
so  in  the  case  of  a  port  of  the  United  Kingdom,  comprehended  within  its 
domestic  boundaries,  where  neither  the  land  nor  the  population  can  conti- 
nue to  bo  useless  without  being  hurtful  at  the  same  time,  and  nearly  in  the 
same  degree.  Looking,  therefore,  at  the  proposition  as  a  mere  account  or 
estimate  of  profit  and  loss,  tbc  balance  is  clearly  in  favour  of  a  prompt  and 
liberal  cncouiagemcnt,  on  the  part  of  the  legislature,  to  whatsoever  tends 
manifiistly  to  call  into  action  the  great  powers  and  capabilities  of  this  fine 
country.  In  every  instance  where  auch  encouragement  has  been  afforded, 
even  in  the  construction  of  a  common  road,  the  returns  to  the  state  in  im- 
proved revenue  have  hitherto  more  than  repaid  the  public  outlay  i  and, 
viewed  in  thii  light,  public  assiatance,  well  directed  and  applied  with 
judgement  and  economy,  is  in  effect  a  bene&cial  expenditure  of  capital, 
aimilar  in  kind  to  that  which  a  provident  landlord  makes  for  the  improve- 
ment of  hia  estate.  The  only  measure  of  both  should  be  the  assurance  of 
an  adequate  remuneration. 

"  It  were  easy  to  show,  from  the  actual  state  of  Ireland,  that  the  moral 
results  which  may  reasonably  be  eipected  to  flow  from  an  improvement 
of  its  social  condition,  should  suffice,  even  on  the  low  ground  of  concomi- 
tant flnancial  advantages,  to  fii  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  this  sub- 
ject. We  need  but  refer  to  the  burdensome  and  costly  establishments  of 
soldiery  and  police  which  are  necessarily  maintained  for  the  preservation 
of  peace  and  order,  and  which  in  a  really  wholesome  state  of  society  might 
be  greatly  reduced. 

"  But  there  are  other  considerations  equally  importing  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  which  it  is  more  pleasing  to  dwell  upon  as  being  more  worthy  of 
a  great  and  enlightened  nation— considerations  of  justice,  of  generosity, 
of  a  liberal  concern  for  the  improvement  ond  civilization  of  our  country- 
men. In  attending  to  such  considerations,  no  nation  was  ever  faithless  or 
blind  to  its  own  best  and  dearest  interests  ;  and  were  there  no  commercial 
advantages  for  England  in  the  projects  which  we  submit  for  adoption,  nor 
any  promise  of  actual  tienelit  to  the  public  treasury,  or  of  relief  from  the 
heavy  contributions  which  the  unsettled  state  of  society  in  Ireland  annu- 
ally extract  from  it,  yet  tbccertainty  of  rendering  this  country  prosperous, 
and  diffusing  the  blessings  of  peace  and  industry,  with  their  attendant 
fruits  of  knowledge  and  moral  culture,  amongst  its  people,  ought,  as  we 
have  no  doubt  it  would  be,  considered  an  ample  recompense." 

The  Irish  government  before  the  Union,  however  it  may 
be  dewrving  of  reproach  in  other  respects,  was  not  unmindful 
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of  the  great  advantages  derivable  from  a  good  system  of  inter- 
nal communication.     To  those  who  merely  consider  the  pre* 
sent  relative  position  of  the  two  countries,  it  will  be  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  Ireland  had  considerably  the  start  of  England 
in  canalization.   As  early  as  the  year  1 7 1 5,  an  act  was  passed  in 
the  Irish  parliament  ^^  for  easing  and  dispatching  the  inland 
carriage  and  conveyance  of  goods  from  one  part  to  another 
within  this  kingdom  (of  Ireland).^'     This  act  recited,  ^'that 
"  whereas  the  great  tracts  of  bogs  and  fenny  waste  grounds 
^^  which  encumber  the  midland  parts  of  this  kingdom  are  not 
"  only  lost  and  useless  to  the  owners,  impassable  and  inaccess- 
"  ible  in  themselves,  but  a  bar  and  hindrance  to  the  inland 
^^  commerce  of  the  habitable  remainder,  a  retreat  and  harbour 
'^  for  malefactors,  and  an  occasion  of  corrupt  air,  to  the  preju- 
^^  dice  of  the  health  and  lives  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territo- 
"  ries  adjacent;  and  whereas,  by  a  sur\'ey  and  estimate  already 
'^  made  of  the  several  rivers,  boggs,  and  other  intermediate 
"  tracts,  whose  names,  together  with  the  course,  situation,  and 
*•  extent  of  every  of  them  respectively,  are  hereafter  in  this  act 
*^  specified,  it  is  judged  and  represented,  that  the  same  are,  and 
that  every  of  them  respectively  is  fit  and  capable  to  be  made 
navigable  and  communicable  together,  in  manner  as  here- 
^^  after  in  this  act  is  set  forth ;  and  that  the  making  such 
^^  navigable  and  communicable  passages  for  boats  and  other 
*^  vessels  of  burthen  to  pass  through  and  from  the  said  midland 
"  country  into  the  said  principal  rivers,  and  thence  to  the  prin- 
^^  cipal  seaports  of  the  kingdom,  hereafter  in  this  act  named, 
"  would  not  only  open  a  cheap  and  expeditious  communication 
^^  betwixt  his  Majesty's  subjects  inhabiting  the  several  parts  of 
^^  tlie  said  kingdom,  but  would  also  facilitate,  and  by  the  be- 
*^  nefit  of  such  master  dnains  in  a  good  measure  eflfect,  the 
"  draining,   recovering,    peopling,   and  improving  the   said 
"  boggs,  and  other  lost  grounds,  and  thereby  recover  and 
enlarge  both  the  land  and  product  of  the  kingdom,  create 
profitable  employment  for  the  poor,  and  encrease  the  re- 
"  venues  and  public  funds  of  the  nation  in  jiroportion  to  the 
trade,   wealth,  numbers,  and  employments  of  the  people 
thereof."     It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  strongly  illustrative 
of  the  History  of  Ireland,  that  we  find,  in  an  act  of  par- 
liament passed  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  years  agOj^ 
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the  same  arguments  that  are  now  used  by  the  Railway 
Commisaioners  for  opening  means  of  expeditious  internal 
communication  in  that  country.  It  will  not  be  unin- 
tereBting,  and  may  not  be  without  its  use,  to  consider  the 
causes  why  these  sound  principles  were  not  worked  out.  By 
the  act  to  which  we  have  alluded,  certain  persons  therein 
named,  "their  heirs  and  assignees,  and  such  person  or  per- 
"  sons  as  they  or  any  three  or  more  of  them  should  nominate 
''  and  appoint,  under  their  hands  and  seals,"  were  empowered, 
at  their  own  expense,  to  make  the  Shannon  navigable  from 
Limerick  to  Carnck  Drumrusk,  in  the  county  of  Leitrim. 
For  this  purpose  they  were  enabled  to  take  such  lands  ad- 
joining the  river,  in  the  counties  of  Limerick,  Clare,  Galway, 
Tipperury,  King's  County,  Westmeath,  Longford,  Roscom- 
mon, and  Leitrim,  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  work,  or 
for  erecting  bridges,  or  making  roads  for  conveying  goods  to 
and  from  the  navigation.  The  undertakers  were  required  to 
give  satisfaction  to  the  owners  or  proprietors  of  the  lands  so 
taken,  the  amount  to  be  determined  by  commissioners,  com- 
posed of  the  members  of  parliament  and  justices  of  the 
peace  for  the  counties,  and  were  enabled  to  levy  certain  tolla 
on  goods  and  passengers  conveyed  on  the  line  of  naviga- 
tion. Provision  was  also  made  by  the  same  act  for  making 
and  keeping  navigable  the  following  other  rivers,  viz.  first : 
part  of  the  LifTey,  the  Rye,  part  of  the  Boyne,  the  Mun- 
gab,  and  Brosny.  Second:  the  Barrow,  and  the  navigable 
canal  to  be  thereunto  joined.  Third;  the  river  and  bay  of 
Glyn,  mth  the  rivers  of  Upper  and  Lower  Bann.  Fourth :  the 
Nore  and  Lower  Brosny.  Fifth :  the  Liffey  and  Greece. 
Sixth:  the  Blackwater.  Seventh:  the  Foyle.  Eighth:  the 
Earn.  Ninth :  the  rivers  Martin,  Cloydagh,  part  of  Black- 
water,  Ounebegg,  and  Magne.  Tenth :  the  Boyne.  Eleventh : 
the  Unshon,  Arrow,  and  part  of  the  Boyle.  Twelfth:  the 
Corb,  Mask,  and  Moy.  Thirteenth :  the  "  Shure."  Four- 
teenth :  the  Colgan.  Fifteenth  :  the  Inney.  Sixteenth :  the 
Suck.  Seventeenth :  the  Lee.  E^/hleenlh :  the  Bandon  ;  and 
Nineteenth :  the  Leune.  This  large  scheme  of  internal  navi- 
gation comprehended  nearly  all  the  rivers  in  Ireland.  These 
were  vested  in  commissioners  respectively  appointed  for  each 
hne  of  navigation,  and  composed  of  the  members  of  parliament, 
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and  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  counties  through  which  it  re- 
spectively passed.  They  were  enabled  to  constitute  such 
persons  as  they  should  think  fit  to  be  undertakers  for  carry- 
ing on  or  completing,  at  the  proper  cost  of  such  undertakers, 
such  respective  navigations,  who  were  to  be  remunerated  by 
tolls  to  be  granted  to  them,  their  heirs,  and  nominees  for 
ever.  There  was  a  clause  in  the  act,  under  which  the  under- 
takers forfeited  all  right  in  any  part  of  such  navigations 
which  was  not  completed  at  the  expiration  of  seven  years, 
unless  the  term  should  be  extended  by  the  commissioners. 

This  act,  which  merely  enabled  commissioners  to  contract 
with  undertakers  who  were  willing  to  execute  those  works  at 
their  own  expense,  proved,  as  might  have  been  anticipated 
from  the  back\i'ard  state  of  the  country,  a  complete  failure  ; 
and  another  act  was  accordingly  passed,  in  1729,*  ap- 
pointing the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Primate,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, two  Archbishops,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  together  with  a  certain  number  of  persons  for 
each  province  therein  named,  to  be  commissioners  for  ex- 
ecuting the  powers  contained  in  the  act  of  2nd  Geo.  T.  This 
act  recited,  that  ^^  whereas  the  encouraging  of  tillage,  and 
"  employing  the  poor  in  this  kingdom  will  be  of  great  benefit 
^'  to  the  same,  and  it  is  reasonable  and  fit  that  works  of  such 
^^publick  ben^t  and  advantage  should  be  carried  cm,  at  the 
"  charge  qf  the  kingdom^  by  some  publick  Jund  appointed  atui 
*'  set  apart  for  that  purpose"  it  provided  that  a  duty  on  car- 
riages, cards,  and  dice,  and  wrought  plate,  should  be  raised  for 
a  period  therein  specified,  and  applied  as  a  fund  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act.  These  commissioners  were  subsequently  t 
erected  into  a  corporation  for  promoting  and  carrying  on  in- 
land navigation  in  Ireland,  and  their  powers  considerably  ex- 
tended, while  the  fund  vested  in  them  was  increased  from 
time  to  time  by  local  duties  and  large  parliamentary  grants. 

This  body  was  composed  of  discordant  materials,  and  al- 
though it  gave  a  great  impulse  to  inland  navigation,  yet  it 
was  incapable  of  fully  carrying  into  effect  the  object  of  par- 
liament in  creating  it.  Its  members  were  over  numerous, 
devoid  of  scientific  skill  themselves,  and  little  aided  by  pro- 


*  3  Gmge  IL,  c.  3.  t  By  25  George  II.,  c.  10. 
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feuional  engineers ;  but,  above  &11,  they  were  unpaid,  and 
irresponsible,  and  ill  calculated  to  afford  a  sufficient  check 
against  abuse  of  the  public  funds  intrusted  to  their  con- 
troL  It  was  therefore  considered  prudent  by  parliament  to 
make  another  effort  to  encourage  private  capitalists  to  un- 
dertake public  works,  by  offering  considerable  grants  in 
aid  of  their  subscriptions ;  and  under  this  stimulus  several 
local  bodies  sprang  up,  who  were  severally  erected  into  cor- 
porations, and  the  powers  of  the  central  board  vested  in  them 
relative  to  the  works  placed  under  their  control  and  manage- 
ment. Separate  companies  were  in  this  way  appointed  for 
the  Shannon,  the  Lagan,  the  Grand  Canal,  the  Newry,  Boync, 
Barrow,  and  Lough  Eme  navigations,  and  large  sums  out  of 
the  grants  annually  made  by  parliament  for  inland  navigation 
were  advanced  to  trustees  for  public  works,  on  such  trustees 
undertaking  to  advance  a  like  sum  out  of  their  own  funds. 

The  corporation  for  promoting  and  carrying  on  inland  na- 
vigations was  dissolved  by  act  of  parliament  in  17S7.  It 
might  have  effected  vast  improvements ;  but  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  it  by  parliament  was  abused,  and  no  censure  could 
be  passed  upon  it  stronger  than  that  contained  in  the  act  we 
have  referred  to,  which  provided  that  its  secretary  and  ac- 
countant should  be  declared  to  have  been  guilty  of  neglect  of 
duty,  and  the  money  [laid  to  them  for  the  last  ten  years,  "  by 
way  of  salary  or  gratuity,"  recovered  as  a  debt  due  to  the 
king,  if  they  deUyed  accounting  for  the  sums  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  the  management  of  the  board,  or  longer  with- 
held the  books,  accounts,  and  vouchers  in  their  hands.  All 
the  inland  navigations  already  constructed,  or  in  process  of 
construction,  were,  on  the  dissolution  of  tiie  general  board, 
vested  in  local  commissionere,  to  whom  grants  were  made 
for  completing  or  improving  those  works  in  the  proportion 
of  one-third  for  every  two-thirds  they  should  expend  thereon 
of  their  own  proper  money.  These  grants  were  restricted  to 
the  amount  of  25,000/,  a-year;  but  a  power  was  reserved  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  extend  this  amount,  if  he  should 
think  fit,  to  any  sum  nut  exceeding  10,000/.  a>year  more. 
One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Irish  parliament*  was  remarkable 
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as  having  afforded  a  precedent  for  the  appointment  of  the 
present  Board  of  Public  Works,  to  which  the  country  ahready 
owes  so  much.  The  act,  after  reciting  that  ^^it  is  expedient 
'^  that  encouragement  be  given  to  the  general  system  of  inland 
navigation  in  Ireland^  by  parliamentary  grants,  under  such 
conditions  and  regulations  as  parliament  shall  think  fit '^^ 
and  that  '^  the  means  heretofore  provided  against  the  impro- 
^'  vident  expenditure  of  public  money  granted  towards  the  fur- 
^^  therance  of  inland  navigation  have  not  answered  the  pur- 
pose expected,  and  it  is  necessary  to  establish  regulations 
by  which  such  works  may  be  carried  on  with  propriety  and 
economy/^  enabled  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  appoint  five 
persons  to  be  directors  of  all  works  relating  to  inland  naviga- 
tion in  Ireland,  with  a  salary  of  500/.  a-year  each.  This 
board  was  required  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  to  the  Treasury  (in  like  manner  as  the  pre- 
sent Board  of  Public  Works),  and  a  sum  of  500,000/.  was 
granted  by  parliament  for  inland  navigation  under  its  direc- 
tion. Upon  the  creation  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  in 
1833,  the  powers  of  these  directors-general  of  inland  naviga- 
tion were  tranferred  to  the  present  commissioners. 

The  Irish  parliament  was  liberal,  even  to  profusion,  of 
grants  for  the  improvement  of  Ireland ;  many  of  these  were^ 
it  is  true,  ill  bestowed,  and  injudiciously  appropriated ;  yet 
there  was  a  large  amount  of  them,  and  amongst  these  the 
annual  grants  for  public  works,  productive  of  great  good. 
The  sums  annually  given  to  individuals  and  companies  for 
the  encouragement  of  particular  manufactures,  and  the  grants 
annually  made  to  the  Dublin  Society  to  enable  them  to  be- 
stow premiums  on  agricultiure,  arts  and  manufactures,  mani- 
fested rather  an  enlajrged  desire  to  promote  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  than  judicious  views  of  the  best  means  of  effect- 
ing it ;  but  the  grants  for  schools,  hospitals,  houses  of  indus- 
try and  inland  navigation,  were  on  a  scale  of  magnificence 
worthy  a  patriot  legislature.  The  most  ample  funds  were  ap- 
propriated to  this  paramount  object  up  to  the  period  of  the 
Union ;  but  unhappily  there  did  not  exist  then  scientific  skill 
to  direct,  or  a  proper  tribunal  to  watch  over  its  application. 
We  now  see  the  reverse  of  this  picture.  Ireland  possesses  a 
Board  of  Public  Works  admirably  calculated  to  direct  the 
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public  funds  into  the  beat  channels,  and  to  guard  their  ex- 
penditure irom  the  risk  of  being  diverted  from  public  ob- 
jects to  promote  private  interests ;  but  this  board  is  mise- 
rably circumscribed  in  its  means,  having  under  ita  manage- 
ment but  a  loan-fiind  of  500,000/.,  and  a  grant-fund  of 
50,000/.,  originally  appropriated  by  the  act  of  1  and  2  Wil- 
liam IV.  c.  33 ;  to  the  first  of  which  100,000/.,  and  to  the 
second  50,000/.  have  since  been  added. 

Loans  to  the  amount  of  627,67^/.  hod  been  sanctioned  up 
to  the  31st  of  December  183?,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
security  required,  have  been  principally  confined  to  grand 
juries  for  the  purpose  of  roads.  AppUcationa  had  been  made, 
to  the  same  period,  for  loans  to  the  amount  of  5750/.,  and 
which  have  been  recommended;  and  others,  the  commis- 
sioners state,  to  a  much  larger  amount  than  theu*  resources 
will  meet,  "and  which,  consequently,  cannot  be  sanctioned, 
"  even  if  otherwise  possessed  of  every  requisite  entitling  them 
"  to  support  under  tfie  provisions  <tf  the  Public  Work^ 
Act." 

The  small  grant-fund  of  50,000/.  placed  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  commissioners  by  the  lat  and  2nd  William  IV. 
having  been  exhausted,  the  additional  50,000/.  was  provided 
by  the  Ist  Victoria,  c.  21,  which  is  now,  in  like  manner,  ab- 
aorbed.  No  similar  expenditure  of  public  money  ever  pro- 
duced greater  advantages ;  it  has  been  principally  applied  to 
the  construction  of  roads  through  mountainous  districts, 
which,  although  capable  of  great  improvement,  had  been  pre- 
viously impassable  wastes.  The  immediate  eifect  of  outlays 
of  this  description  has  been,  universally,  a  total  change  in  the 
habits,  and  a  marked  improvement  in  the  morals  of  the  peo- 
ple. Lime  and  manure  have  been  conveyed  to  the  moun- 
tains, which  have  repaid,  with  abundant  crops,  the  labour  ex- 
pended upon  them.  Quarries  of  limestone  have  been  found 
close  to  the  soil,  which  only  required  liming  to  produce  large 
quantities  of  potatoes  and  com.  The  stone  suitable  for  the 
building  of  cottages,  and  the  elate  to  cover  them,  presented 
themselves,  as  if  by  magic,  to  the  bands  of  industry.  Corn- 
markets  arose  where  private  stills,  with  all  their  demoralising 
influences,  had  before  flourished.  In  a  word,  the  character 
of  desolation  and  aterility,  which  had  previoualy  marked  the 
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district,  disappeared  when  new  lines  of  communication  were 
opened,  and  agricultural  improvements  stimulated  and  re- 
warded the  industry  of  the  inhabitants.  These  observations 
apply  with  peculiar  force  to  such  portions  of  Galway,  Mayo 
and  Donegal,  as  have  been  the  scene  of  the  labours  of  the 
commissioners,  and  where  the  advantages  gained  in  the  en- 
hanced value  of  landed  property,  and  the  consumption  of  ex- 
cisable commodities,  are  strongly  contrasted  with  the  insig- 
nificant expense  at  which  they  have  been  purchased.  The 
commissioners  estimated  the  average  cost  of  roads  as  likely 
to  be  500/.  or  600/.  per  mile :  of  206  miles  of  road  completed 
by  the  board,  the  gross  outlay  gives  an  average  of  556/.  per 
mile.  A  considerable  number  of  appUcations  were  made  from 
the  barony  of  Erris,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  by  the  Baronial 
Road  Sessions,  for  grants  under  the  provision  of  the  act  of 
Victoria,  which  required  the  appUcants  to  be  assessed  for  a 
portion  of  the  expense ;  but  although  the  works  for  which  aid 
was  claimed  were  of  the  most  useful  and  important  descrip- 
tion, and  the  districts  sought  to  be  improved  almost  com- 
pletely shut  out  from  all  communication  with  the  more  civil- 
ized parts  of  the  country ;  and  although  the  cess-payers  and 
magistrates  were  willing  to  be  taxed  for  a  moiety  of  the  ex- 
pense ;  yet  the  commissioners,  from  the  smallness  of  their 
funds,  were  unable  to  render  the  required  assistance  *• 

The  barony  of  Elrris  contains  180,000  acres,  mountain  and 
bog,  capable  of  being  highly  improved ;  no  point  of  it  is  more 
than  six  miles  from  the  sea ;  its  available  water-power,  though 
sufficient  to  work  the  machinery  of  250  mills,  is  solely  applied 
to  the  use  of  a  wretched  hut  with  a  rude  water-wheel  construct- 
ed for  bruising  illicit  malt ;  it  affords  anchorage  in  its  embayed 
sea-coast  of  no  less  than  eighty-four  square  miles ;  its  banks 
swarm  with  fish  of  every  kind :  and  yet  this  district  was  inac- 
cessible by  land  until  1824,  when  anew  road  opened  it  to  the 
civilized  world,  and  presented  its  extensive  resources  to  the 
pubUc.  Even  here,  where  nature  has  been  so  prodigal  of  her 
gifts,  illicit  distillation  affords  the  chief  vent  for  the  grain 
which  is  produced  throughout  a  great  portion  of  the  barony, 

*  It  appeoni  by  a  returu  moved  for  by  Mr-  Fitzstcphen  Frendi,  that  the  money 
granted  l)y  Parliament  by  the  Ist  Victoria  for  Public  Works  iu  Ireland  was  sent 
to  Limerick  and  Kerry. 
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as  Beverel  districts,  exceeding  ten  miles  square,  are  excluded 
by  want  of  roads  from  access  to  a  grain  market.  In  1820  a 
post-ofHce  was  first  established  in  this  terra  tncognita,  when 
its  revenue  was  barely  sufficient  to  pay  its  expenses.  Some 
government  roads  were  opened  in  the  district  in  1624,  since 
which  period  its  trade  has  rapidly  advanced.  Its  post-office 
revenue  in  1835  cleared  130^.  over  all  expenses,  and  has  now 
reached  500^.  Its  chief  town,  BelmuUet,  which  presented  the 
imposing  aspect  of  three  cabins,  designated  by  that  title,  now 
contains  185  houses,  with  a  population  of  900.  Its  trade  has 
reached  the  annual  value  of  20,000^.,  from  the  smallest  be- 
ginnings ;  fences  have  been  made,  wastes  enclosed,  barren 
tracts  brought  into  cultivation ;  and  all  these  wonders  have 
been  the  result  of  a  few  lines  of  road  opened  by  the  government, 
at  an  expense  which  one  year's  amount  of  its  present  excise 
revenue — a  revenue  altogether  created  since  their  construc- 
tion— would  amply  repay.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that 
the  means  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  should  be 
so  sadly  circumscribed  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  them  to 
refuse  aid  for  the  further  improvement  of  a  district  which 
would  continue  to  repay  with  usury  to  the  government  and 
the  public  the  advances  it  still  requires  for  the  development 
of  its  great  resources.  It  will,  we  doubt  not,  surprise  the 
English  reader  to  learn,  that  in  many  parts  of  Mayo  and 
Donegal,  the  inhabitantsof  extensive  and  productive  districts 
have  no  means  of  reaching  fairs  or  markets,  unless,  like  the 
aborigines  of  some  of  the  American  forests,  by  the  sea  coast, 
or  that  they  prefer  to  encounter  the  perils  of  crossing  bogs 
and  rivers,  frequently  impassable  on  account  of  floods,  and  to 
wait  occasionally  entire  days  on  one  side  of  a  river  until  the 
flood  shall  have  abated,  to  enable  them  to  cross.  It  is  stated 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  that  a  new  line  of 
road,  which  would  open  these  districts  for  a  distance  of  twenty- 
five  miles,  affording  the  rural  population  easy  access  to  many 
excellent  market  towns,  could  be  completed  for  the  small 
expenditure  of  8000/. 

In  the  report  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  commissioners 
make  the  following  observations  on  the  propriety  of  the  go- 
vernment   originating    works  to  facilitate    communication 
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throughout  the  country,  in  contemplation  of  the  passing  of 
the  Poor  Law : — 

"  We  apprehend,  however,  that  nothing  could  tend  so  cflfectively  to  aid 
its  quiet  introduction,  [the  Poor  Law]  to  give  time  to  proceed  gradually, 
and  to  amend  the  defects  that  in  the  first  instance  roust  reasonably  be 
expected  from  so  great  a  measure,  as  the  organization  of  extensive  opera- 
tions demanding  ordinary  labour,  previous  to  the  law  coming  into  force, 
in  order  that  it  should  find  the  working  classes  fully  occupied.  By  such 
proceedings  the  demands  on  the  provision  made  for  the  i>oor  would  be  on 
the  smallest  scale  for  some  time,  and  would  continue  so  until  the  new 
system  would  be  under  tolerable  regulation.  It  is  manifest  that  this 
object  cannot  be  effected  without  extensive  support  from  the  Legislature, 
and  active  operations  directed  by  the  Government.  If,  therefore,  such  a 
law  is  to  be  passed  during  this  Session,  and  this  view  be  approved  and 
sanctioned,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  in  providing  for  the  necessary 
public  works." 

The  Board  of  Public  Works  do  not  possess  the  power  of 
making  grants  for  improving  the  navigation  of  rivers,  and 
yet  there  are  no  public  works  of  greater  national  importance. 
Independent  of  their  advantages  as  a  means  for  facilitating 
internal  intercourse,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  they 
are  a  powerful  agent  in  draining  and  improving  waste  lands 
and  bogs,  and  consequently  would  become  an  abundant  source 
of  employment  for  the  poor.  It  has  often  been  made  a  subject 
of  complaint,  and  certainly  not  without  some  foundation,  that 
government  has  contented  itself  with  inquiry  upon  the  various 
subjects  connected  with  the  improvement  of  Ireland,  without 
making  any  effort  to  carry  into  effect  the  recommendations 
of  the  committees  they  have  appointed  for  this  object. 

On  the  subject  of  reclaiming  waste  lands  in  Ireland  we 
have  the  reports  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
crown  in  1809,  the  second  report  of  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state. of 
Ireland  in  1819,  and  in  1830,  and  that  of  another  committee 
on  emigration,  all  of  which  concur  in  the  practicability  of 
such  a  measure,  and  the  policy  of  its  being  promoted  in  every 
possible  way  by  the  state.  It  is  shown  by  these  reports  that 
the  principal  expense  of  reclaiming  mountain-bog  consists  in 
draining,  as,  when  this  operation  is  effected,  the  soil  becomes 
at  once  susceptible  of  cultivation,  by  burning  the  peat  on  its 
surface.  Large  tracts  are  wasted  by  the  inundations  of  rivers. 
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which,  in  consequence  of  obstructions  in  their  course,  are  de- 
prived of  a  free  vent.  The  reclamation  in  these  cases  would 
be  effected  by  the  formation  of  canals,  or  by  deepening  the 
beds  of  the  rivers,  and  thus  a  large  surface  of  arable  land 
would  be  almost  created,  produce  augmented,  and  the  climate 
essentially  improved.  We  have  already  observed  how  much 
the  revenue  profits  by  the  improvement  of  the  country,  both 
by  the  increased  consiunption  of  excisable  commodities,  and 
a  diminution  of  the  charges  of  government,  by  which  such 
improvements  arc  always  attended.  Inland  navigation,  on 
which  a  large  outlay  of  the  public  money  is  certain  to  produce 
such  extensive  local  and  national  advantages,  can  at  present 
receive  little  encouragement  from  the  Board  of  Public  Works. 
We  may  mention,  in  passing,  a  few  of  the  applications  which 
have  been  made  to  the  board  for  loans  in  aid  of  such  works, 
and  which  have  been  unsuccessful,  not  because  the  works 
were  not  likely  to  ]»rove  of  great  public  utility,  but  because 
the  security  which  the  Bp])Iicants  could  offer  was  not  sufficient 
under  the  provision  of  the  Public  Works'  Act. 

One  of  these  applications,  of  which  Colonel  Burgoyoe 
thought  most  favourably,  was  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Caoal 
Company,  for  aid  to  construct  a  canal  from  the  Shannon  to 
the  town  of  Roscommon,  The  loan  which  was  asked  in  this 
instance,  and  which  it  could  be  shown  was  sufficient  for  the 
completion  of  this  most  important  work,  only  amounted  to 
13,000/.  It  was  notwithstanding  refused,  because  the  company 
could  not  sliow,  as  a  security  from  the  proceeds  of  the  work, 
eight  per  cent,  from  its  commencement,  or  nine  per  cent,  after 
five  years  from  its  completion.  Another  application  which 
was  refused,  and  for  the  like  reason,  was  that  to  the  com- 
missioners of  the  harbour  of  Galway,  for  aid  in  making  a 
canal  between  Lough  Corrib  and  the  aea.  In  this  case  Lough 
Corrib  presented  an  extent  of  navigation  of  thirty  miles,  and 
merely  required  a  canal  of  less  than  half  a  mite  to  open  it  to 
the  sea.  Nature  had  done  her  part  abundantly,  and  the 
small  aid  that  was  here  required  from  art  to  complete  it  could 
not  be  aftbrded. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  multiply  examples,  for,  as  was  re- 
marked by  Colonel  Burgoyne,  the  same  extent  of  improve- 
ment might  be  pointed  out  in  fifty  other  places  in.  \x^3A. 
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It  appears  to  us  now  the  more  important  to  urge  on  the 
consideration  of  the  government  the  great  advantages  that 
would  be  derived  from  the  extension  of  canals  beyond  the 
Shannon,  as  the  Railway  Commissioners  have  omitted  the 
west  of  Ireland  altogether  in  their  project  for  the  formation 
of  railroads. 

The  tributary  streams  of  that  great  river  afford  easy  means 
of  introducing  water  conveyance  into  the  interior  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  Mr.  Rhodes  has  estimated  that  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Suck  might  be  carried  twenty-five  miles  up  the 
Shannon,  towards  Roscommon,  for  the  sum  of  35,000/. 

Mr.  Charles  Farrant,  the  engineer  of  the  Royal  Canal, 
stated  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Public  Works  in  1835^ 
that  several  surveys  had  been  made  for  the  extension  of  that 
canal,  and  that  the  lines  marked  out  for  that  purpose  would 
be  of  the  utmost  importance.     He  referred  to  two  surveys 
made  by  the  late  Mr.  Killally ;  one  turning  from  Blackshade 
to  Athboy,  and  on  to  Kells,  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
reclaiming  a  large  tract  of  bog,  and  from  which  considerable 
trade  might  be  expected ;  its  extent  was  twenty-eight  miles, 
and  the  cost  of  construction  about  7^^000/;  the  other  was 
near  Tarmonbarry,  by  New  Town  Forbes,  Mohill,  and  on  to 
Drumshambo  and  Lough  Allen :  the  distance  was  thirty-four 
Irish  miles,  and  the  cost  206,000/.     He  mentioned  that  he 
had  surveyed  several  lines  himself:  one  was  from  Tarmon- 
barry to  Roscommon,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  of  which  the 
cost  would  be  43,000/. ;  another  from  Lough  liee  to  Ros- 
common, a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  which  would  cost 
about  30,000/. ;  and  a  third  from  Lake  Bordany,  by  Cama- 
doc,  to  Elphin  and  Lake  Gara.   The  last-mentioned  line  took 
in  the  rivers  and  lakes  between  its  points,  was  seventeen  and 
a  quarter  Irish  miles  in  length,  and  passed  within  one  mile  of 
Elphin,  and  two  of  Balnagar  and  French  Park,  through  some 
of  the  richest  land  in  Ireland.    The  construction  of  this  canal, 
he  stated,  would  cost  64,204/.  2*.  S^.,  and  would  prove  of 
incalculable  benefit  by  its  connecting  the  county  of  Roscom- 
mon with  Dublin. 

The  extension  of  the  Grand  Canal  to  Galway,  the  making 
theBrosna  navigable  to  Parsons  Town — the  Maigue  to  Adaire, 
are  works  of  the  most  desirable  description,  but  they  arc  not 
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likely  to  be  effected,  unless  by  the  government,  there  being 
no  private  parties  sufficiently  interested  to  undertake  them. 
Whether  a  portion  of  the  fiinds  required  for  an  extensive 
scheme  of  navigation  might  not  be  &irly  leviable  upon  the 
lands  that  would  be  reclaimed  by  their  means,  or  upon  the 
counties  or  baronies  deriving  advantage  from  the  work,  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  Mr.  Williams,  in  his  important 
evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Public  Works  in 
1835,  has  mentioned  the  great  advantages  that  would  result 
from  a  navigation  by  the  river  Fergus  to  Ennis  and  Clare, 
the  river  Deal  to  Aalceaton,  the  branch  of  the  Shannon  to 
Scariff,  the  Roasmore  river  to  Woodford  in  Galway,  the 
Inny  to  Ballymahon,  the  Camlin  to  Longford,  and  many 
other  canal  communications ;  and,  if  an  equal  share  of  libe- 
rality be  shown  by  government  to  works  of  this  description  in 
Ireland  to  that  which  has  been  extended  to  similar  works  in 
England,  we  hope  soon  to  see  these  great  elements  of  national 
prosperity  in  extensive  operation.  The  sums  allotted  for  the 
promotion  of  canals,  drainage,  pubhc  roads,  harbours,  &c.,  in 
England,  have  been,  since  1817,  &c. 


By  57  Geo.  IIL  c.  34 

3  Geo.  IV.  c.  86     .  . 
1  &  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  24  . 

4  &  5  Wm.  IV.       .  . 

1  Victoria,  c  51      .  . 


£1,500,000 

2,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

500,000 


£6,000,000 
In  all  fir  nullions,  with  the  exception  of  200,000/.  appor- 
tioned thereout  to  Ireland.  The  application  for  loans  decided 
for  Great  Britain  by  the  Exchequer  Loan  Commissioners,  who 
have  the  management  of  this  fund,  is  considerably  above 
12,000,000/.  The  smallfundsundcr  the  control  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Works  in  Ireland  cut  a  very  sorry  figure  in  compa- 
rison with  these  advances,  but  we  hope  soon  to  see  that 
country  approach  nearer  to  an  equality  vnih  the  more  fa- 
voured portions  of  the  empire. 

The  Railway  ConunisBioners  also  recommend,  in  order  to 
complete  an  entire  system  of  internal  communication,  that 
aauatance  from  the  state  ought  to  be  given  for  the  promotion 
of  this  national  object.     They  surest,  that  government 
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should  advance,  by  way  of  loan,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  amount  of  the  estimates  at  the  lowest  rate  of  interest,  and 
on  the  easiest  terms  of  repayment,  to  be  secured  by  a  mort- 
gage of  the  works.  They  also  propose  another  expedient^ 
namely,  that  the  government  should  undertake  either  or  both  of 
the  proposed  combined  lines  on  the  application  of  the  counties 
interested,  the  outlay  to  be  repaid  by  small  instalments  at  the 
lowest  admissible  rate  of  interest.  They  truly  observe,  in 
furtherance  of  their  recommendation,  that  "  the  essential 
*^  difference  between  railways  and  other  descriptions  of  works 
"  has  been  overlooked,  and  that  powers  and  privileges  have 
^'  been  conceded  to  private  companies  which  should  be  ex- 
"  ercised  only  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  State,  or 
"  imder  regulations  enforced  by  effective  superintendence 
^^  and  control," 

We  consider  this  recommendation  to  be  most  important^ 
and  deserving  the  most  serious  consideration  of  the  govern- 
ment. We  fear  that  a  fatal  error  has  been  committed  in 
England,  in  placing  instruments  of  such  immense  importance 
to  the  national  interests  in  the  hands  of  private  speculators. 
Many  of  the  inconveniences  to  the  public  that  might  have 
been  anticipated  from  so  false  a  principle,  have  been  already 
experienced.  The  evil  may  be  remedied  when  it  reaches  an 
extent  that  will  become  intolerable ;  but,  with  respect  to  fu- 
ture works,  and  especially  with  respect  to  Ireland,  we  trust 
that  means  will  be  taken  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar 
mischiefs.  France  and  Belgium  afford  examples  of  the  im- 
mense advantages  of  such  works  having  been  constructed  by, 
or  under  the  immediate  direction  of,  the  government.  The 
results  have  been  invariably,  that  the  works  have  been  com- 
pleted in  the  cheapest  possible  manner,  that  the  fares  are  at 
the  lowest  rate,  and  that  the  public  have  derived  all  the 
advantages  the  system  is  capable  of  affording. 

The  great  advantages  that  would  result  to  Ireland  from  an 
extensive  scheme  of  Public  Works,  and  the  vast  importance  of 
such  a  measure  in  a  national  point  of  \'iew,  have  been  declared 
by  numerous  committees,  and  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of 
the  most  experienced  and  impartial  witnesses.  In  the  report 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland 
in  1830,  called  Mr.  Rice^s  Committee,  every  thing  that  we 
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could  ui^  in  favour  of  this  vital  question  Ib  expressed  in  the 
following  forcihle  words : — *'  The  effects  produced  by  Public 
"  Works  appear  to  have  been,  extended  cultivation,  improved 
"  habits  of  industry,  the  re-establishment  of  peace  and  tran- 
"  quillity  in  the  disturbed  districts,  a  domestic  colonization  of 
"  a  population  in  excess  in  certain  districts,  a  diminution  of  il- 
"  licit  distillation,  and  a  very  considerable  increase  of  revenue." 
With  such  fruits  sprin^ng  from  a  judicious  outlay  of  the 
national  funds,  it  is  surely  only  acting  in  the  true  spirit  of 
the  professions  of  the  government,  and  in  the  strict  letter  of 
its  duty,  to  propose  to  devote  a  portion  of  the  revenue  drawn 
from  the  labour  and  industry  of  Ireland — and  on  no  sordid 
or  narrow  scale — to  this  great  national  object.  It  requires 
no  great  pohtical  sagacity  or  depth  of  observation,  to  see  that 
want  of  employment  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  distress  and 
turbulence  which  has  so  long  existed  in  that  country;  and  there 
is  now  abundant  evidence  to  show  how  the  people  can  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage  to  the  state.  "  We  fiirther  beg  leave," 
say  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  in  their  report  to  the 
Treasury  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
"  to  ui^  on  your  Lordships  the  propriety  of  placing  addi- 
"  tional  grant-funds  at  our  disposal,  as  probably  after  the 
"  next  assizes  the  present  balance  will  be  exhausted."  The 
Railway  Commissioners,  in  their  eloquent  appeal,  which  we 
have  already  quoted,  urge  that  public  assistance  is  a  bene- 
ficial expenditure  of  capital,  independent  of  other  consi- 
derations more  worthy  a  great  nation, — "  considerations  of 
"justice,  of  generosity,  of  a  liberal  concern  for  the  improve- 
"  ment  and  civilization  of  our  countrymen."  We  cannot  en- 
tertain the  idea  that  the  government  will  hesitate  to  adopt 
recommendations  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  and  we  think 
that  we  may  congratulate  the  country  on  the  prospect  of 
Ministers  coming  forward  in  a  liberal  spirit  to  give  the  re- 
quisite encouragement  to  public  works  in  Ireland,  not  as  an 
act  of  grace  or  benevolence,  but  as  one  of  justice  and  sound 
policy. 
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Article  VIIL 

The  Canadas. 

In  a  former  number*  wc  endeavoured  to  show  that  Mr.  Roe- 
buck, and  the  members  of  parliament  who  adopted  his  opi- 
nions, were  in  error,  when  they  asserted  the  similarity  of 
thought  and  feeling  of  the  French  Canadian  on  the  banks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  of  the  Anglo-American  on  the  Hudson 
and  Connecticut.  It  was  not,  however,  our  intention,  to  lead 
our  readers  to  infer,  that  a  perfect  resemblance  existed  between 
the  Puritans  of  New  England  and  the  first  British  colonists 
in  Canada.  They  were  of  the  same  race,  spoke  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  had  a  common  love  of  constitutional  liberty ;  but 
years  had  rolled  on  since  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  those  years  were  fraught  with  mighty  changes  in 
the  social  and  political  state  of  the  mother  country.  The 
doctrines  of  the  Commonwealth  had  been  discarded,  as  false 
maxims  condemned  by  experience, — the  despotic  government 
of  Cromwell  was  referred  to  only  as  another  example,  afforded 
by  history,  of  the  inevitable  fate  of  democracies,  and  the  in- 
efficiency of  popular  power  to  give  security  to  rational  free* 
dom, — ^the  constitutional  principles  of  the  revolution  of  1688^ 
loyalty  to  the  House  rof  Hanover,  and  hostility  to  the  exiled 
royal  family,  had  become  the  received  and  orthodox  opinionfl 
of  the  majority, — the  people  cheerfully  submitted  to  the  real 
power  of  an  aristocracy,  sufficiently  identified  with  them  to 
promote  the  leading  interests  of  the  country,  while  the  na- 
tional pride  was  soothed  with  the  theory  of  a  mixed  finrm 
of  government,  and  the  national  vanity  gratified  with  the 
discovery  of  a  constitution,  assumed  to  be  as  nearly  perfect 
as  the  imperfection  of  human  institutions  would  permit. 
Considered,  therefore,  as  social  beings,  the  Englishmen  who 
landed  on  the  shores  of  Massachussets  in  the  year  1620,  and 
the  British  settlers  in  Canada,  after  the  conquest  of  the  colony, 
differed  in  many  important  attributes. 

The  first  British  settlers  were  a  portion  of  the  army,  by 
whose  gallantry  the  enemy  had  been  defeated  on  the  plains  of 
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AbiBham.  The  military  appointments  of  the  newly-acquired 
colony  were  open  to  the  officers ;  others  preferred  the  rude, 
but  easy  and  independent  life  of  a  Canadian  proprietor,  to  tht: 
partial  patronage  and  doubtful  promotion  of  the  royal  army ; 
and  instances  were  not  wanting  of  individuals  who  diBCOvered 
a  charm  in  the  life  of  a  BackwoodBman,  which  neither  the 
force  of  habit,  nor  tlie  allurements  of  society,  nor  all  the  ties 
and  feelings  associated  with  the  name  of  Home,  could  break. 
Independently  of  these,  a  supply  of  civil  servants,  Judicial, 
fiscal,  and  administrative,  were  not  slow  in  arriving,  and  the 
two  staple  productions  of  the  country-,  fur  and  timber,  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  capitalists  of  Loudon.  Afler 
the  American  revolution  of  177G,  some  "  Loyalists"  from  the 
United  States,  attached  by  interest  or  principle  to  the  British 
government,  sought  a  refuge  in  the  colony,  and  many  Ame- 
rican citizens  took  up  tlieir  abode  in  the  border  townships } 
but  it  was  not  till  of  late  years,  that  the  immigration  of  on 
agricultural  and  hibouring  population  from  the  United  King- 
dom, reached  any  considerable  amount. 

The  British  inhabitants  of  the  Canadas,  at  the  present 
day,  are  composed  of  these  various  classes  and  of  their  de- 
scendants, the  Anglo-Canadians  by  birth.  In  the  two  co< 
lonies  they  nearly  equal  the  French  Canadians,  who  are 
confined  to  the  Lower  Province.  From  the  combined  effect 
of  immigration,  and  the  natural  increase  of  population,  their 
numbers  advance  in  a  much  more  rapid  ratio, — they  are  be- 
sides more  intelligent  and  enterprising,  and  derive  advantages 
from  a  community  of  language  and  ties  of  relationship  with 
the  parent  state,  from  which  their  Gallic  brethren  are  ex- 
cluded. Thus  united  by  a  common  language  and  a  simi- 
larity of  manners,  customs,  and  pursuits,  they  almost  una- 
nimously supported  the  colonial  government  during  the  late 
disturbances ;  yet  within  this  British  circle  many  jarring  opi- 
nions,— many  conflicting  interests  and  feelings  are  to  be  found; 
and  it  is  only  injustice  that  can  allege,  and  ignorance  that 
can  believe,  it  to  be  composed  exclusively  of  an  "  aristocratic 
party,"  or  an  "  official  tribe." 

It  was,  however,  the  fur-trade  that  first  gave  vitality  to 
the  Canadian  provinces.  Destitute  of  the  precious  metala 
which  attracted  so  many  adventurers  to  America,  they  never- 
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thcless  possessed  sources  of  wealth  that  might  almost  rival 
the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  Indians^  unacquainted 
with  the  artificial  value  given  to  some  descriptions  of  furs 
in  European  society,  bartered  away  quantities  for  trinkets 
and  cheap  commodities ;  immense  profits  were  thus  made 
by  the  early  French  traders,  and  the  traffic  was  pursued  with 
avidity.  Afler  the  conquest  this  trade  w^as  contracted  within 
very  narrow  limits ;  it  was  soon,  however,  revived  with  much 
emulation,  by  individual  merchants  and  adventurers.  To  put 
an  end  to  the  ruinous  jealousies  and  rivalships  which  ne- 
cessarily ensued,  several  of  the  principal  merchants  of  Mon- 
treal entered  into  a  partnership,  in  the  year  1783,  which  was 
augmented  by  amalgamation  ^rith  a  rival  company  in  1787- 
We  borrow  a  notice  of  their  extensive  confederation  from  the 
introduction  to  the  romantic  history  of  Astoria. 

'*  Thus  was  created  the  famous  '  North-west  Company/  which  for  a 
time  held  a  lordly  sway  over  the  wintry  lakes  and  boundless  forests  of 
the  Canadas,  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  East  India  Company  over  the 
voluptuous  climes,  and  magnificent  realms  of  the  Orient.  The  com- 
pany consisted  of  twenty-three  shareholders  or  partners ;  but  held  in 
its  employ  about  two  thousand  persons  as  clerks,  guides,  interpreters* 
and  '  voyageurs '  or  boatmen.  These  were  distributed  at  various  trading- 
ports,  established  far  and  wide  in  the  interior  lakes  and  rivers,  at  im- 
mense distances  from  each  other,  and  in  the  heart  of  trackless  countries 
and  savage  tribes. 

"  As  to  the  principal  partners  or  agents,  who  resided  in  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  they  formed  a  kind  of  commercial  aristocracy,  living  in  lordly 
and  hospitable  style.  Their  early  associations,  when  clerks  at  the  remote 
trading  ports,  and  the  pleasures,  dangers,  adventures,  and  mishaps  which 
they  had  shared  together  in  their  wild  wood  life,  had  linked  them  heartily 
to  each  other,  so  that  they  formed  a  convivial  fraternity.  Few  travellers 
that  visited  Canada  some  thirty  years  since,  in  the  days  of  the  M'Tavishes, 
the  M'Gillivrays,  the  M'Kenzics,  the  Frobishers,  and  the  other  magnates 
of  the  North-West,  when  the  Company  was  in  all  its  glory,  but  must 
remember  the  round  of  feasting  and  revelry  kept  up  amongst  these 
hyperborean  nabobs.  Sometimes  one  or  two  partners,  recently  from  the 
interior  ports,  would  make  their  appearance  in  New  York  in  the  course 
of  a  tour  of  pleasure  and  curiosity.  On  these  occasions  there  was  always 
a  degree  of  magnificence  of  the  purse  about  them,  and  a  peculiar  propensity 
to  expenditure  at  the  goldsmiths  and  jewellers  for  rings,  chains,  brooches* 
necklaces,  jewelled  watches,  and  other  rich  trinkets,  partly  for  their  own 
wear,  and  partly  for  presents  to  their  female  acquaintances ;  a  gorgeous 
prodigality,  such  as  was  often  noticed  in  former  times  in  Southern 
Planters  and  West  Indian  Creoles,  when  flush  with  the  profits  of  their 
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pluiUtioni.  To  behold  the  NoiDi-Weit  CompaDf  in  ill  its  state  and 
grandeur,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  witness  an  annual  gathering  at  the 
great  interior  place  of  confcTence  established  at  Fort -William,  near  to 
what  is  called  the  Grand  Portage,  on  Lake  Superior. 

"  On  these  occasions  might  be  seen  the  change  since  the  unceremonlons 
times  of  the  old  French  traders  j  how  the  aristocratical  character  of  the 
Briton  shone  forth  magnificently,  or  rather  the  feudal  spirit  of  the  High- 

"  The  partners  from  Montreal,  howevtr,  were  the  lords  of  the  ascend- 
ant; coming  from  the  midst  of  luxurious  and  ostentatious  life,  they  quite 
eclipsed  their  compeers  from  the  woods,  whose  forms  and  faces  had  been 
battered  and  hardened  by  hard  living  and  hard  service,  and  whose  gar- 
ments and  equipments  were  all  the  virorse  for  wear.  Indeed,  the  partnera 
from  below  considered  the  whole  dignity  of  the  Company  as  represented 
In  their  persons,  and  coudueted  themselves  in  suitable  style.  They 
ascended  the  rivers  in  great  state,  like  sovereigns  making  a  progress,  or 
rather  like  Highland  chieftains  navigating  their  subject  lakes.  The; 
were  wrapped  in  rich  furs,  their  huge  canoes  freighted  with  every  con- 
venience and  luxury,  and  manned  by  Canadian  '  voyageurs'  as  obedient 
as  Highland  clansmen.  They  carried  up  with  them  cooks  and  bakers, 
together  with  delicacies  of  every  kind,  and  abundance  of  choice  wines 
for  the  banquet  which  attended  this  great  convocation.  Happy  were 
they,  too,  if  they  could  meet  with  some  distinguished  stranger, — above 
all,  some  titled  member  of  the  British  nobilll^',  to  accompany  them  on 
this  stately  occasbo,  and  grace  their  high  solemnities.  Fort  William, 
the  scene  of  this  important  annual  meeting,  was  a  considerable  village  ou 
the  banks  of  Lake  Superior.  Here,  in  an  immense  wooden  building,  waa 
the  great  Council  Hall,  as  also  the  bsuiqueting  chamber,  decorated  with 
Indian  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  the  trophies  of  the  fur-trade. 

"  These  grave  and  weighty  councils  were  alternated  by  huge  feasts  and 
revels,  like  some  of  the  old  feasts  described  in  Highland  castles.  The 
tables  in  the  great  banqueting  rooms  groaned  under  the  weight  of  gama 
of  all  kinds ;  of  venison  from  the  woods ;  of  hsh  from  the  lakes,  with 
hunters'  delicacies,  such  as  buffaloes'  tongues  and  beavers'  tails,  and 
various  luxuries  from  Montreal,  all  served  up  by  experienced  cooka 
brought  up  for  the  purpose.  There  was  no  stint  of  generous  wine,  for  it 
was  a  hard  drinking  period,— a  time  of  loyal  toasts  and  bacchanalian 
songs,  and  brimming  bumpers. 

"  Such  waa  the  North-West  Company  in  its  powerful  and  prosperoua 
days,  when  it  held  a  kind  of  feudal  sway  over  a  vast  domain  of  lake  and 
forest '.  We  are  dwelling  too  long,  perhaps,  upon  these  individual  pic- 
tures, endeared  to  us  by  the  associations  of  early  Iffe,  when,  as  yet  t 
stripling  youth,  we  have  sat  at  the  board  of  the  '  Mighty  North -Wester*,' 
then  loids  of  the  ascendant  at  Montreal,  and  gazed  with  wondering  and 
inexperienced  eye  at  their  baronial  wassailing,  ond  listened  with  asto- 
nished ear  to  their  tales  of  hardships  and  adventures.  It  is  one  object  of 
our  task,  however,  to  present  the  scenes  of  the  rough  life  of  the  wilder- 
ness, and  we  are  tempted  to  fix  these  few  memorials  of  a  transient  state 
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of  things,  fasi  passing  into  oblivion  : — for  the  feudal  state  of  Fort  William 
is  at  an  end  :  its  council  chamber  is  silent  and  deserted :  its  banquet  hall 
no  longer  echoes  to  the  burst  of  loyalty,  or  the  '  auld  warld'  ditty:  the 
lords  of  the  lakes  and  the  forests  have  passed  away ;  and  the  hospitable 
Magnates  of  Montreal — where  a»'C  they*  r" 

We  cannot  close  this  brief  record  of  the  "  Great  North- 
Westers^',  without  a  passing  notice  of  a  class  of  persons  who 
were  almost  called  into  existence  by  their  commercial  enter- 
prise. We  quote  again  the  graphic  words  of  Washington 
Irving,  who  writes  of  the  Land  of  Lake  and  Forest  with  an 
accuracy  of  description  and  a  truth  of  feeling,  w^hich  proclaim 
him  native-bom. 

"  The  '  Voyageurs '  form  a  kind  of  confraternity  in  the  Canadas,  like 
the  arrieros  or  carriers  of  Spain*  and  like  them  are  employed  in  long  in- 
ternal expeditions  of  travel  and  traffics. 

"  The  dress  of  these  people  is  generally  half  civilized,  half  savage. 
They  wear  a  capot  or  surcoat,  made  of  a  blanket,  a  striped  cotton  shirt, 
cloth  trousers,  or  leather  legging,  and  a  belt  of  variegated  worsted,  from 
which  are  suspended  the  knife,  tobacco-pouch,  and  other  implements. 
Their  language  is  of  the  same  pie-bald  character,  being  a  French  patois, 
embroidered  with  Indian  and  l'2ngli!)h  words  and  phrases. 

"  No  men  are  more  submissive  to  their  leaders  and  employers,  more 
capable  of  enduring  hardship,  or  more  submissive  under  privations. 
Never  are  they  so  happy  as  when  on  long  and  rough  expeditions,  toiling 
up  rivers,  and  coasting  lakes;  encamping  at  night  on  the  borders,  gossip- 
ing round  their  fires,  and  bivouacking  in  the  open  air.  lliey  are  dexte- 
rous boatmen,  vigorous  and  adroit  with  the  oar  and  paddle,  and  will  row 
from  morning  until  night  without  a  murmur.  The  steersman  often  sings 
an  old  traditionary  French  song,  with  some  regular  burden  in  which  they 
all  join,  keeping  time  with  their  oars  ;  if  at  any  time  they  flag  in  spirits 
or  relax  in  execution,  it  is  only  necessary  to  strike  up  a  song  of  the  kind, 
to  put  them  all  in  fresh  spirits  and  activity.  The  Canadian  waters  are 
vocal  with  these  little  French  chansons,  that  have  been  echoed  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  and  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  from  the  earliest  days  of 


*  The  competition  and  success  of  thcNorth-Wcst  Company  roused  the  dormant 
energies  of  the  Hudson's  IJay  Ctmipany.  The  conflicting  interests  and  pretensions 
of  the  two  companies  were  naturally  i)r(Mluctivo  of  much  ill-will.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  late  Earl  of  Selkirk,  who  was,  for  a  considerable  period,  at  the 
head  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  a  colony  was  projected  and  formed  on  the 
Red  River,  which  runs  into  Lake  Winnipec.  The  North-Mest  Company  regarded 
this  establishment  as  an  encroachment  upon  their  peculiar  rights ;  and  the  ani- 
mosities thence  arising  led  to  the  most  vi(»lcnt  proceeilinps  on  the  part  of  the 
8er\'ants  of  both  companies.  At  length,  however,  the  more  moderate  indi\idua]s 
of  each  party  began  to  perceive  tliat  their  interests  were  not  materially  different; 
and  the  rival  companies,  wearied  and  impoverished  by  their  <lis>ensions,  ultimately 
united  under  the  name  of  the  "  Hudson's  liay  Company,"  which  at  present  en- 
grosses most  of  the  fur  trade  of  British  North  America. — M'CuUocICh  Dictionary 
of  Com m free,  Art.  Fnr  Trade. 
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the  colony ;  and  it  has  A  pleiaing  effrct  in  a  atill,  golden,  aummer  eren- 
ing,  to  Bee  a  '  balltaii'  gliding  acn>as  the  botom  of  a  lake,  and  dipping 
ilB  oarn  to  the  cadence  of  these  quaint  old  dittiei,  or  sweeping  in  fall 
cboruB  on  a  bright  sunny  morning  down  the  transparent  current  of  one 
of  the  Canadian  rivers. 

"  But  we  are  talking  of  things  that  are  fast  fading  away  !  The  march 
of  mechanical  invention  is  driving  everything  poetical  before  U.  The 
■teamboats  which  axe  fast  dispelling  the  wildaeai  and  romance  of  our  lakes 
and  rivers,  and  aiding  to  subdue  the  world  into  common-place,  are  proving 
as  fatal  to  the  race  of  Canadian  '  voyagmrf '  as  they  have  been  to  that  of 
the  boatmen  on  the  Mississippi.  Their  glory  is  departed.  They  are  no 
longer  the  lords  of  our  internal  seas,  and  the  great  navigators  of  the  wild- 
erness- Some  of  them  may  still  occasioDally  be  seen,  coasting  the  lower 
lakes  with  their  frail  barks,  and  pitching  their  camps  and  lighting  their 
fires  on  the  shores  ;  bnt  their  range  is  fast  contracting  to  those  remote 
waters,  and  shallow  and  obstructed  rivers,  uaviaited  by  the  steamboat. 

"  In  the  course  of  years  they  will  gradually  disappear ;  their  songs  will 
die  away  like  the  echoes  they  once  awakened,  and  the  Canadian  '  vojagturt ' 
will  become  a  forgotten  race,  or  be  remembered  like  their  associates,  the 
Indians,  among  the  poetical  images  of  past  times,  and  as  themes  for  local 


The  merchants  engaged  in  the  timber  trade  constitute  the 
other  great  commercial  interest  in  the  colony.  It  was  sub- 
eequently  to  1808,  when  events  seriously  threatened  our  re- 
lations with  the  Baltic,  that  Mr.  Vansittart,  in  pursuance  of 
his  favourite  policy,  imposed  the  present  heavy  duties  on 
European  timber ;  and  the  following  comparative  table  wiU 
show  to  what  an  extent  a  preference  for  our  colonies  has 
been  carried. 
Ah  Account  of  the  rates  of  Duty  payable  in  Great  Britain  on 

the  principal  Articles  of  fVood*. 


Timber. 

Of 
yorewn 

Countnei. 

Of 
the  British 

Battemb,  6,  not  exceeding  G  feet  long,  and  not 
exceeding  2i  inches  thick,  per  120 

16,  and  not  eicccding   21   feet  long,  and  not 
exceeding  2^  iDches  thick,  per  120 

Exceeding   21    feel   long,  or  if  exceeding  2-J 

£.   I.     d. 

10  0     0 

11  10     0 
20     0     0 

S      2      6 

£.   ..     d. 
1      0     0 

1  3     0 

2  0     0 

Deals,  8,  aod  not  above  10  feet  long,  and  not 
li  inches  thick,  per  120 

*  M'Cullorh's  Commercial  Dictiontr.v,  Art.  Tuater  Tradt,  p.  1151. 
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Timber. 


Of 

Foreign 

Countries. 


C,  and  not  above  IG  feet  long,  and  not  exceed- 
ing 3i  inches  thick,  per  120 

16,  and  not  exceeding  21  feet  long,  and  not 
exceeding  3',  inches  thick,  per  120 

21,  and  not  45  feet  long,  and  not  exceeding 
3^  inches  thick,  per  120 

Exceeding  45  feet  long,  or  above  3\  inches 
thick,  (not  being  limber  8  inches  square  or 
upwards,)  the  load  containing  50  cul>ic  feet . 

And  further,  the  120 

X.B. — ^Thore  is  no  class  of  deals  brought 
from  the  colonies  of  the  same  dimensions 
as  the  two  previous  classes ;  but  tlic  pre- 
ference of  those  that  do  come  corresponds 
to  its  amount  on  other  articles.  (See 
Tariff.) 

I) HAL- Ends  under  6  feet  long,  and  not  exceed- 
ing 3'i  inches  thick,  per  120 

And  exceeding  3\  indies  thick,  per  120    .... 

LATHWOi.D,  in  pieces  under  a  feet  long,  per 
fathom 

5,  and  under  8  feet  long 

8,  and  under  12  feet  long 

12  feet  long  and  upwards 

Masts,  C  and  under  8  inches  in  diameter,  each 

8  and  under  12  inches  in  diaroeier,  each  .... 

12  inches  in  diameter  and  upwards,  per  load  . 

Oak  plank,  2  inches  thick  or  upwards 

Spara,  under  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  under 
22  feet  long,  per  120 

And  22  feet  long  or  upwards,  per  120 

4  and  under  6  inches  in  diameter 

Staves,  not  exceeding  36  inches  long 

Above  3(5  and  not  exceeding  50  inches  long, 
per  120 I 

Above  50  and  not  exceeding  00  inches  long, 
per  120 

Above  60,  and  not  exceeding  72  iiiches  long, 
per  120 . 

Above  72  inches  long 

N.B. — Staves  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
of  Florida,  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  or  of  the  Bri- 
tish Colonies,  and  not  exceeding  1  y  inch  in 
thickness,  are  chargeable  with  one-third  part 
only  of  the  above  rates. 

FiK,  8  inches  square  or  upwards,  per  load .  .  . 

Oak,        ditto  ditto         

Uncnumerated 

Wainscot-Logh,  8  inch'/'s  square  or  upwards, 
per  load  


19  0  0 
22  0  0 
44     0     0 


2   10     0 
6     0     0 


6     0  0 

12  0  0 

4     5  0 

6  16  0 

10     4  0 

13  12  0 

0  8  0 

1  2  0 

2  15  0 
4     0  0 


2  8  0 

4  5  0 

9  0  0 

1  3  0 

2  6  0 

3  0  0 

4  4  0 
4  16  0 


2   15  0 

2  15  0 
1     8  0 

3  15  0 


Of 
the  Itritish 
Plantations 
in  America. 


2  0  0 


2  10  0 


} 


0  15  0 

1  10  0 

0  15  0 

1  5  0 


0  i 
0  4 
0  10 
0  15 


6 
0 
0 
0 


0  9  0 

0  16  0 

1  15  0 
0  2  0 

0  4  0 

0  6  0 

0  8  0 

0  10  0 


0  10  0 

0  10  O 

0  5  0 

0  12  0 
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It  is  well  observed  by  Mr.  M'CuUoch,  that  "  so  long  as  a 
"  foreigner  can  lay  his  finger  on  such  a  table  aa  this,  it  will  not 
"  be  easy  to  convince  him  that  our  commercial  system  has 
"  lost  much  of  its  exclusive  character."  But  we  insert  this 
table  for  other  purposes.  It  is  obvious  that  the  excessive  ad- 
vantages secured  to  our  colonial  timber,*  must  attract  a  power- 

*  It  is  not  wiihia  llic  scope  nf  this  article  to  disciisi  tlic  question  of  the  timber 
trade;  but  the  following  ol»ervBtioD)i  liy  Mr.  M'CiLlloch  will  not,  we  are  per- 
suuled,  be  cousiilereil  iuipertincut,  h  heu  we  are  roucliing  u|ion  this  branch  of  the 

"  li  is  objected  to  the  tliolition  of  the  discrimiuiing  duties  on  timber,  that  it 
would  be  ii^iurioiis  to  Canada  and  the  shipiiing  iDtercic.  U'e  believe,  however, 
thai  itie  ii^iiry  would  not  he  nearly  no  great  us  has  been  rejiresented ;  tliat  it 
would  in  fact  be  quite  inciiusideralile.  So  far  froui  the  *  tamber  trade,'  or  the 
trade  of  felling  wood,  squaring  it,  and  Boating  it  dawn  the  rivers  to  the  shipping 
iwns,  lieing  advanugeuus  to  a  colony,  it  is  ifniie  the  reverie.  The  habits  which 
it  geueraies  are  ijuile  siibvenive  of  that  sober,  steady  spirit  of  iuduslry  so  essen- 
tial to  a  settler  in  a  rude  country ;  to  sucli  a  degree,  indeed,  is  this  the  case,  that 
lumdrreri  have  liecn  described  aa  the  jTsta  of  the  colony,  ■  made  anil  kepi  vicious 
by  the  very  trade  on  which  they  live.' " 


Mr.  Richards,  who  was  sent  out  by  government  to  report  on  Che  influence  of 
the  lunibertrafte,  represents  it  aa  moat  unfavourable;  and  observes, '  that  when  lime 
or  chani^e  shall  compel  the  Inhalritanis  todesi&tfram  this  employnieut,  sgiicnlture 
will  begin  to  raise  its  head.'  p.  52.  The  statements  of  Captain  Moorsoom,  in  his 
LfllfTtfriim  XotoKotia,  are  exactly  similar.  He  consiilers  the  depression  of  the 
timber  iiiiirkct,  although  a  se^'erG  loss  to  individuals,  a  'decided  gain  to  tlie 
colony,'  from  the  check  it  haa  given  to  the  '  lumbering  mania.' " 

"  'The  ship-owners  would  midoubledly  have  more  cause  to  complain  of  injury 
tmm  the  Equalisation  of  the  duties;  but  even  as  respects  them,  it  would  not  be 
nearly  no  great  as  is  communly  aup|>ose<L  The  statement  usually  put  forth  by 
those  who  repreHini  the  timber  trwle  to  North  America  as  of  rital  im|>ortance  to 
the  shipping  interest,  is  that  it  employs  ItJOO  ships  of  ■i;0,000  tons,  navigated  by 
20,000  snilorj.  Tlie  entries  innards  of  British  ships,  from  our  poiiessiuns  in 
North  AniericB,  ccirrcs]H)nd  with  the  sums  now  stated  ;  but  at  an  average  every 
ship  emjiloyed  iu  the  trade  makes  1}  voyages  a  year,  so  that  in  point  of  fact  only 
102tj  ships,  uf  27n,UU0  tons  and  11,427  men,  are  employed  in  the  trade.  Prom 
this  IbUct  number  must,  however,  be  struck  olT  ships  employed  in  other  branches 
of  trade ;  fur  no  one  pretends  that  the  only  trade  we  carry  on  with  North  America 
is  iu  the  iuiportaUon  of  timber.  We  believe  that  the  number  so  to  be  struck  off 
may  W  esrinialcil  at  200  s1ii[>s  of  54,000  tons,  and  2200  men,  leaving  about  600 
ahips  of  21(1,000  tuns  and  9200  men  to  be  affected  by  the  change.  Inasmuch, 
bowcver,  as  about  one-tliird  part  uf  the  limber  now  brought  from  Canada  woulil 
coDtinue  to  he  brought,  for  the  purposes  already  referred  to.  were  the  duties  equal- 
ised, only  544  ships  of  144000  tons  and  6134  men  would  be  forced  to  cbinge 
llieir  employments.  Now  of  these  at  least  a  half  would  be  employed  in  bringing 
from  the  Baltic  the  same  quantity  of  timber  that  is  brought  from  .\nierica  ;  auj 
■a  the  price  of  limber  would  he  materially  lowered  by  the  reduction  of  the  duty, 
the  demand  for  it  would  nu  doubt  materially  increase ;  so  that  it  is  abundantly 
plain  that  very  few  if  any  ships  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  abo- 
lition of  the  discriminating  duties.  It  is  material  to  abserve,  too,  that  whatever 
temjKtrBry  inciuivci;ience  the  shipping  interest  might  sustain  from  the  change,  its 
future  conaec|uencea  would  be  singularly  advantageous  to  it.  The  high  price  of 
timber  employed  in  building  ships  is,  at  present,  the  bcanest  drawback  on  the 
British  shipniwiicrs ;  but  the  equalization  of  the  duties  would  malcrially  reduce 
this  price  ;  and  we  have  the  authority  of  the  best  practical  judges  for  atlinuing, 
that  were  the  duty,  as  it  ought  to  be,  entirely  repcued,  shijis  woidd  be  built  dc- 
eiiledly  cheaper  in  England  than  in  any  part  of  the  world."— A/'CbtfocA's  Cam- 
ourcial  Did.,  \n.  liiibtr  Traife,  pp.  115^—11^1. 
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fill  and  wealthy  class  of  individuals  to  the  colony,  whose  in- 
fluence, both  in  Canada  and  in  England,  cannot  fail  to  exercise 
a  considerable  influence  on  its  welfai'e ;  and,  if  any  portion 
of  the  Anglo-Canadian  population  could,  with  an  approach  to 
truth,  be  said  to  afford  materials  for  the  formation  of  a  local 
aristocracy,  such  an  aristocracy  would  be  found  in  the  com- 
mercial circles  of  the  fur  and  timber  trade.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  hypercritical,  if  not  invidious,  to  inquire  what  attri- 
butes— beyond  the  possession  of  comparative  wealth  in  a  poor 
country,  or  the  skill  and  industry  necessary  to  acquire  it — 
these  individuals  possess,  to  entitle  them  to  a  social  distinction 
over  their  fellow-citizens ;  and  a  fatal  objection  to  such  a  plan 
exists  in  the  fact,  that  they  are  not,  for  the  most  part,  identi- 
fied with  the  permanent  interests  of  the  colony.  A  few  mem- 
bers of  the  North-West  Company,  from  a  long  residence  in 
the  interior,  have  imbibed  an  attachment  to  Canadian  habits^ 
which  has  induced  them  to  become  landed  proprietors ;  but 
the  vast  majority  of  the  "  mercantile  interest,^'  look  upon 
the  Canadian  provinces,  merely  as  a  place  where,  by  act  of 
parliament,  an  opportunity  has  been  afforded  them  of  amass- 
ing money.  No  feelings  of  Anglo-Canadian  nationality  ever 
obtrude  themselves  upon  their  utilitarian  projects.  The  huge 
mis-shapen  raft  of  wood,  dotted  over  with  temporary  huts^ 
and  impelled  by  a  motley  display  of  canvass,  of  various  hues 
and  of  every  imaginable  shape,  excites  an  interest  in  their 
minds  paramount  to  every  other  consideration,  as  it  floats 
heavily  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  towards  the  vessels  that  are 
destined  to  bear  it  to  the  markets  of  England.  The  gains  of 
each  year  arc  anxiously  counted,  as  the  only  means  by  which 
a  painful  period  of  banishment  can  be  shortened ;  and  the 
hoped-for  retirement  of  Harley  Street,  or  of  a  "  fashionable 
watering-place,^'  possesses  a  charm  in  the  distance,  which 
the  wild  beauties  of  the  surrounding  lakes  and  rivers  cannot 
break. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  manners  and  customs  wliich 
must  necessarily  prevail  in  a  new  country,  as  yet  unsubdued 
by  the  industry  of  man,  did  not  mihtate  against  such  a  scheme^ 
— that  the  rooted  prejudices  of  the  people  in  favour  of  an 
equal  partition  of  landed  property  did  not  forbid  it, — that  the 
example  of  the  neighboiu'ing  United  States  did  not  render  it 
impracticable^ — the  establishment  of  a  colonial  aristocracy. 
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whether  Bocial  or  political,  from  the  higher  commercial  clasBCB, 
would  afford  at  best  but  the  mockeiy  of  such  an  estate,  in 
any  Canadian  constitution  that  could  be  framed. 

With  these  few  remarks  on  the  various  classes  which,  in 
their  aggregate,  constitute  what  is  called  the  "  British  party*' 
in  Canada,  we  shall  now  attempt,  by  resuming  our  chronolo- 
gical notices,  to  establish  our  second  proposition,  and  to 
prove, — 

"  That  the  geographical  position  of  the  two  provinces,  and 
"  the  necessity  of  promoting  the  amalgamation  of  the  two 
"  races,  as  the  only  means  of  securing  the  permanent  welfare 
"  of  both,  demand  that  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  should  be 
"  united  under  one  executive  government;  and  that  the  re- 
"  prcsentativea  of  the  English  and  French  populations  should 
"  meet  in  the  same  Legislative  Chamber." 

The  treaty  of  Paris,  by  which  the  possession  of  the  Canadas 
was  secured  to  Great  Britain,  was  signed  on  the  10th  Feb. 
1763,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  king  on  the  7th 
of  October,  in  the  same  year,  providing  for  the  government 
of  his  newly -acquired  dominions,  including  "  East  Florida, 
*'  West  Florida,  and  Grenada,  as  well  as  the  province  of  Que- 
"  bee."  By  this  proclamation  the  governors  were  directed  to 
"  summon  and  call  General  Assemblies,  within  the  said  go- 
"  vcrnments  respectively,  in  such  manner  and  form  as  is  used 
"  and  directed  in  those  colonies  and  provinces  in  America, 
"  which  are  under  our  immediate  government" ;  and  until 
such  assemblies  should  be  summoned,  all  persons  resorting 
to  these  colonies,  were  directed  to  confide  in  the  royal  protec- 
tion, "^for  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefit  of  the  laws  of  our  realm 
of  Kngland."  As  representative  assemblies  were  never  con- 
vened in  Canada,  under  the  authority  of  this  proclamation, 
the  laws  of  England  were,  in  fact,  introduced  by  it,  and  con- 
tinued in  full  force,  till  the  passing  of  the  "  Quebec  Act," 
(14  Geo,  III.  c,  83.}. — English  courts  of  justice  were  esta- 
blished, trial  by  jury  was  introduced,  and  the  French  laws, 
hoth  in  civil  and  criminal  causes,  in  matters  relating  to  real 
as  well  as  personal  property,  were  at  once  and  somewhat 
abruptly  superseded. 

The  French  Canadians  complained  that  a  violent  and  un- 
necessary revolution  was  thus  brought  about,  and  that  these 
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regulations  were  passed  in  defiance  of  treaties,  of  justice,  and 
humanity.  Their  alleged  grievances  were  also  embodied  in  a 
petition  to  the  King,  which  we  insert,  as  a  proof,  amongst 
many  others,  that  the  disputes  in  Canada  are  between  two 
rival  races,  and  may  be  traced  even  to  the  first  years  of  our 
government  of  that  country. 

*'  Au  Roy, 
"  Sire, 

"  Vos  tr^s-soGinis  et  tr^s-fid^les  Douvcaux  sujets  de  la  province  de  Canada 
prennent  la  liberty  de  se  prostcrner  au  pied  du  trone,  pour  y  porter  lea  sen- 
timents de  respect,  d'amour,  et  de  soumission  dont  leurs  cceurs  sont  reinplia 
envers  vdtre  auguste  persoune,  ct  pour  lui  rendre  de  tr^;s-hunible8  actions 
de  grace  de  ses  solas  patcniels. 

"  Notre  reconnoissance  nous  force  d*avouer  que  le  spectacle  effrayant 
d'avoir  M  conquis  par  les  armcs  victorieuses  de  v6tre  Majesty  n'a  pas  long- 
terns  excite  nos  regrets  ct  nos  larmes.  lis  te  sont  dissipea  H  meture  que  nous 
avons  appris  comhien  il  est  doux  de  vivre  sous  les  constitutions  sages  de  Tem- 
pire  Britannique,  En  efT^t,  loin  de  resseniir  au  moment  de  la  conqudtc  les 
tristes  efi^ts  de  la  g^ne  et  dc  la  captivity,  le  sage  et  vcrtueux  G^n^ral  qui 
nous  a  conquis,  digne  image  du  Souverain  glorieux  qui  lui  confia  le  com- 
mandement  de  scs  armies,  nous  laissa  en  possession  de  nos  loix  et  de  nos 
coiitumes.  Le  librc  exercice  de  n6tre  religion  nous  fdt  conserve,  et  con- 
firm^ par  le  traite  de  paix :  ct  nos  anciens  citoyens  fiirent  ^tablis  les  juges 
de  nos  causes  civiles.  Nous  n'oublirons  jamais  cct  exces  de  boute :  ces  traits 
gen^reux  d'un  si  doux  vainqueur  seront  conserves  pr^cieusemeut  dans  nos 
fastes ;  et  nous  les  transmettrons  d'4ge  en  &ge  a  nos  dernicrs  neveux. — 
Tels  sont,  Sire,  les  doux  liens  qui  dans  le  principe  nous  ont  si  fortement  at- 
taches a  v6tre  Majeste :  liens  indissolubles,  et  qui  se  resserreront  de  plus  en 
plus. 

''  Dans  Tannee  17G4,  vdtre  Majeste  daigna  faire  cesser  le  gouvemement 
militaire  dans  cctte  colonic,  pour  y  iutroduire  le  gouvemement  civil.  Et 
des  Vlpoqur.  de  ce  changement  nows  commen^ames  d  nom  ajtpercevoir  des  i»- 
convenients  qui  rhultoient  des  loix  Britauniquesy  qui  uouh  etoient  jusqu'alars 
inconnucs,  Nos  anciens  citoyens,  qui  avoient  legle  sans  frais  nos  diiticult^Sy 
furent  remercies:  cctte  milice,  qui  se  faisoit  une  gloire  de  porter  ce  beau 
nom  sous  votre  empire,  fiit  supprimce.  On  nous  accorda  a  la  verite  le  droit 
d^Hre  jurts  :  maisy  en  mime  terns,  on  nous  Jit  eprouver  qu'il  y  acoit  des  ob' 
stacks  pour  nous  a  la  possession  des  emplois.  On  parla  d'iniroduire  les 
loix  d'Angleterre,  injiniment  sages  et  utiles  pour  la  mere-patrie,  mats  qui  ne 
pourroient  s'allier  avec  nos  coiitumes  sans  renverser  nos  fortunes  et  defntire 
entihement  nos  possessions.  Tels  ont  ^t^  depuis  ce  terns,  et  tels  sont  en- 
core, nos  justes  sujets  de  crainte ;  tcmperes  neanmoins  par  la  dou9eur  du 
gouvemement  de  vdtre  Maj^st^. 

*'  DaigtieZf  illustre  et  genereux  Monarque,  dissiper  ces  craintes,  eti  nous 
accordant  nos  anciennes  loix,  privileges,  et  cotUumes,  avec  les  limites  du 
Canada,  telles  qu\lles  etoient  ci-devant.     Daignez  r6pandrc  ^galemcnt  vos 


> 
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boDtA  lur  toiu  vos  lujeta  mq*  distiiictioa.  Conscrvei  Ic  tilre  gloiiuux  <je 
nuvvruui  d'uD  peuple  libre.  Eh !  ne  aeroit-ce  pas  y  donner  atleiiiU,  si 
plus  de  ceut  millea  noiiveaux  siijeta,  sotimia  A  vAtre  em^iirc,  etuieot  cxcliu 
de  vOtre  service,  et  priv6ii  ica  avaiitages  inestimnblt;*  dont  juuiaiieiit  voa  an- 
cieiiB  sujets  i^lHiiae  le  ciel,  sensible  h  nos  prieres  et  nos  vccux,  atcorder  it 
vAtre  Majegt^  un  ip^ne  aussi  glorieux  que  durable !  Puisae  celte  uuguale 
fkmille  d'Hanovrc,  k  laquelle  nous  avons  piiti  lea  aermena  de  fid^liL^  l«a 
plua  aulemneU,  coiiCiimer  &  regncr  but  nous  A  jamais ! 

"  Nou>  linisiioiiB  en  suppliaut  vdtie  Majesty  de  nous  accorder,  en  com- 
mun  avi'c  sea  autrca  aiijeta,  lea  dtoita  et  privileges  de  citoyena  Angloia. 
Alurs  nos  craintei  aeront  diasipCea ;  nuua  filerona  del  jours  sireint  et  tran- 
quitlea ;  et  nous  aeroiis  toujoura  pr£ta  i  lea  aacrilier,  pour  la  gloire  de  ndtre 
Prince  el  le  bien  de  niltre  Patrie  !"  • 

In  considcnDg  whether  the  complaints  of  the  French  Ca- 
nadians, at  this  period,  were  justified  by  the  course  of  policy 
adopted  towards  them,  it  is  desirable  to  inquire,  in  the  first 
place,  whether  the  fiiith  of  any  treaty  was  violated  by  the  acts 
of  the  British  government.  We  distinctly  deny  the  charge. 
The  following  are  extracts  from  the  articles  of  capitulation 
signed  at  Montreal,  on  the  8th  September,  1 760,  by  General 
Amherst  and  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  by  which  not  only 
that  city  but  the  remainder  of  the  province  Mas  in  fact  sur- 
rendered. 

Arlielf  41.  fPropoiril  by  the  Marquis  de  Vaudrtuil.) 

"  The  French  Canadians  and  Acadtaua,  of  what  state  and  condilioa  ao< 
ever,  who  ahatl  remain  in  the  colony,  shall  not  be  forced  to  tale  arma 
against  his  moat  christian  Majesty  or  bis  allies,  directly  ot  indirectly,  od 
any  occasion  whatever  ;  the  British  Government  shall  only  require  of  (hem 
a  strict  neutral ity." 

Amaer  of  General  Amkertl. 

Article  42.  (PropMcd  by  the  Marquii  de  f'audreuil.J 

"  The  French  and  Canadlant  ihall  conlinne  to  be  gavemed  accordi»g  la  Iht 

castun  nf  Porta,  and  the  tav-i  and  iiaagea  establhhrd  for  this  country,  and 

they  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  other  imposts  than  those  which  were 

established  under  the  Frencli  dominion." 

Ansaer  of  General  jimhenU 


The  only  other  treaty  applicable  to  the  question  is  the 
treaty  of  Paris ;   but  it  contains  no  reservation  in  &vour  of 


*  A  petilion  of  divers  inhabitinta  of  llie  province  of  Quebec  Co  the  KiDg'a  Ma- 
jesty, transmitted  to  the  Karl  of  Darlmouth,  Ilis  Mqcaty's  Secretary  of  Sute  for 
America,  in  the  luonib  of  December,  1773,  and  presented  lo  Ilis  Majesty  iu  the 
month  of  Fcbruarji  W7-L 
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the  French  laws  and  usages ;  on  the  contrary,  by  that  treaty, 
*^  the  sovereignty,  propertj',  possession,  and  all  rights,  acquired 
'^  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  which  the  most  Christian  King  and 
"  the  Crown  of  France*'^  then  possessed  over  Canada  were 
ceded  to  the  King  of  England. 

The  French  Canadians,  therefore,  became  "  subjects  of  the 
king,^'  by  right  of  conquest  and  by  the  very  w^ords  of  the 
treaties  made  in  pursuance  of  that  right,  without  reser\'ation 
or  condition  of  any  kind — "  A  right"  (says  Blackstone,  quoting 
Puffendorf )  "  allowed  by  the  law^  of  nations,  if  not  by  that  of 
**  nature ;  but  which  in  reason  and  policy  can  mean  nothing 
*^  more  than  that,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  hostilities,  a  com- 
*^  pact  is  either  expressly  or  tacitly  made  between  the  con- 
"  queror  and  conquered,  that  if  they  will  acknowledge  the 
*^  victor  as  their  Master,  he  will  treat  them  for  the  future  as 
*^  subjects,  and  not  as  enemies  f.^^ 

If,  then,  the  iVnglo-Canadian  is  asked,  by  what  title  he 
claims  the  establishment  of  an  English  nationality  in  prefer- 
ence to  a  French  ?  his  answer  is,  that  his  ancestors  won  it, 
when  the  bayonets  of  Wolfe^s  grenadiers  bristled  on  the  plains 
of  Abraham, — when  the  claymores  of  the  Highlanders  drove 
the  French  battalions  "partly  behind  their  fortifications  in 
Quebec,  and  partly  into  the  St.  CharlesJ."  The  right  was 
then  sealed  with  tlie  blood  of  brave  men,  whose  graves  have 
not  yet  mouldered  away,  and  will  be  defended  with  his  own, 
if  necessary.  May  he  not  further  declare,  that  he  disclaims 
the  arbitrary'-  and  imjiolitic  dismembennent  of  his  native 
countiy  by  tlie  Act  of  1791;  that  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  united,  the  British  even  now  all  but  e(|ual  in  number 
the  French  inhabitants,  and  that  afler  the  lapse  of  a  few  brief 
years,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  destined,  beyond  the  possi- 
bihty  of  a  doubt,  to  constitute  the  immense  majority;  that 
this  question  of  nationahty  must  be  decided,  whether  the 
Canadas  remain  under  the  dominion  of  England,  or  become 


*  ith  Article  of  the  doliiutiveTreatv  of  Peace,  concluded  at  Paris  the  10th  Feb. 
1768. 

t  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  103.,  ed.  1809. 

t  The  war  was  defensive  not  aggressive  on  our  part.  It  was  occasioned  by  the 
ambitious  designs  of  the  court  of  France,  and  more  imrticularly  by  the  attempt  of 
M.  de  U  Galissionicre,  the  governor  of  New  France,  to  surround  our  colonies  witii 
an  extensive  chain  of  forts.    British  and  Foreign  Review,  No.  xiii.  p.  220. 
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incorporated  in  the  American  Union*,  or  be  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  independent  states  ?  The  deluded  peasant  who  fought 
at  St.  Charles  and  St.  Denis,  can  excite  no  other  feeling  but 
one  of  sympathy  for  liis  own  sufferings,  and  contempt  and 
indignation  for  some  of  hia  leaders  ;  but  the  real  traitor  is  he, 
who  for  personal  and  party  purposes,  to  promote  some  selfish 
interest,  or  to  gratify  a  miserable  vanity,  seeks  to  keep  olive 
the  embers  of  dissension  and  strife,  which  in  generations  yet 
unboni  and  in  ages  untold,  may  again  kindle  into  anarchy 
and  civil  war. 

The  humanity  and  justice  with  which  a  conquered  people 
are  treated,  are  obviously,  liowever,  questions  totally  distinct 
Irom  the  right  to  deal  with  them  as  subjects'.  It  is  equally 
obvious  that  there  are  inconveniences,  and  even  hardships, 
incident  to  the  very  position  of  a  people  so  circumstanced, 
from  which  they  cannot  be  relieved  without  inflicting  equal, 
if  not  greater  inconveniences  on  the  members  of  the  new 
national  family  into  which  they  have  been  received,  and 
of  which  they  arc  destined  to  form  a  part.  We  contend, 
that  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  victors,  in  the  particular  in- 
stance of  Canada,  were  an  inconvenience,  not  a  hardship,  of 
the  kind  we  refer  to.  Why  did  we  conquer  the  Canadas  ? 
If  the  object  was  merely  to  call  into  existence  a  people  on 


*  Wliat  uiys  (he  ClcKkmsker?  "Tbinlu  I  to  myself,  this  ia  ■  good  time  to 
broach  our  iuteresta  ;  and  if  there  is  to  l>e  a  break-up  here,  to  put  a  spoke  in  the 
wheel  lor  our  folks— a  stiteh  in  lime  saves  nine.  So  aaya  I,  you  needn't  flatter 
youTMlves,  Doctor ;  you  can't  be  a  dialintt  nation  ;  it  ain't  poitiblc,  in  the  natur'  o' 
things.  You  uiayjine  us,  if  you  like,  and  there  would  be  some  sense  in  that  move, — 
that  1  a  fact ;  hut  yau  never  can  stand  tdone  here—no  more  than  a  lame  man  can 
without  crutches,  or  a  child  of  sL\  days  old.  No,  not  if  all  the  colonies  nere  to 
iinitc,  you  couldn't  do  it.  Why,  says  I,  gist  sec  here,  doctor  ;  you  coudn'i  show 
your  n0»«»  on  the  Sshing  ground  for  one  minit— you  can  hardly  do  it  now,  e»cii 
tho'  the  British  have  yon  nnder  their  wing.  Our  folki  would  drive  you  otT  the  bauki, 
Mize  your  fiih,  tear  your  nets,  tind  lick  you  like  a  sack — and  tlien  go  home  and 
■wear  you  attacked  them  first,  and  our  govemmeut  would  seize  the  flshsries  as  an 
indemniBcation.  How  could  you  sup|K>rt  an  army,  and  a  nat y,  and  a  diplomacy  i 
Why,  you  coiddn't  build  and  support  one  frigate,  nor  maintain  one  regiment, 
norigarriaon  Quebec  itself,  let  alone  tbe  outposts.  Our  folks  would  navigate 
the  St.  I.awrence  in  spite  of  your  lectii.  and  the  St.  John  River  too,  and  how  could 
you  help  yourselves  ?  They'd  smuggle  you  out  of  your  cye-lccth,  and  swear  yon 
never  had  any.  Our  fur-lraders  would  attack  your  fur-traders,  and  drive  them  oU 
in.  Our  people  would  enter  here  and  settle — then  kick  up  a  row,  call  for  American 
YOluntecrs,  declare  themselves  independent,  and  ask  idniisaion  into  the  Union  ; 
■nd  iforc  you  know'd  where  you  were,  you'd  find  yourselves  one  of  our  States. 
Gilt  look  «t  what  is  goin  on  to  Texas,  and  what  has  gone  on  to  Florida,  and  then 
Me  what  will  go  on  here." — Thi  CUxi-matrr,  or  Stifmgt  mid  Daing*  <)f  SamKtl 
SSdt.  2nd  seHci,  p.  2^6. 
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the  baiiks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  speaking  a  foreign  language, 
governed  by  a  foreign  code  of  laws,  and  cherishing  an  here- 
ditary dislike  to  the  very  name  of  England,  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  left  them  to  France ;  our  task  would  then  have 
been  accomplished  much  more  effectually,  than  by  the  clumsy 
means  we  have  adopted.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  intended, 
as  we  believe  it  was  from  the  first,  to  hold  these  provinces,  if 
possible,  in  perpetuity, — to  make  them  in  reality,  and  not  in 
appearance  only,  integral  parts  of  the  British  empire, — it  was 
our  bounden  duty  to  legislate  for  futurity  as  well  as  for  the 
passing  hour,  and  to  bear  in  mind,  that  possessions  enjoying 
the  natural  advantages  of  the  Canadas,  would  necessarily 
attract  British  settlers,  cherishing,  in  a  distant  country  even 
more  pertinaciously  than  at  home,  the  manners,  customs,  and 
the  very  prejudices  of  their  native  land. 

Coelum  non  animum  mutant  qui  trans  mare  curnmt. 

Unfortunately,  these  considerations  were  either  overlooked 
or  did  not  receive  that  attention,  in  all  their  probable  results, 
which  their  importance  required.  The  consequence  in  the 
year  1838  is,  that  we  behold  in  Canada  the  monstrous  ano- 
maly of  two  distinct  races,  each  claiming  a  beautiful  and 
fertile  country  as  their  birthright,  yet  as  much  severed  in 
language  and  opinions,  as  if  the  broad  Atlantic  rolled  be- 
tween them.  This  is  the  political  Frankenstein  we  have 
created, — nay,  more,  we  have  breathed  into  it  the  spirit  of 
party  strife  and  hatred,  and  who  shall  now  foretel  the  excesses 
it  may  commit? 

The  most  strenuous  exertions  were,  however,  made  by  the 
English  inhabitants  to  maintain  the  English  laws  established 
under  the  Proclamation  of  1 7G3,  and,  more  particularly,  the 
trial  by  jury  in  all  civil  as  well  as  criminal  cases.  They  re- 
presented that,  * 

"  In  justice  to  the  bulk  of  the  Canadian  inhabitants  who  have  formerly 
smarted  under  the  rigour  of  the  French  government,  and  the  caprice  of 
petty  tyrants  of  those  days,  we  must  confess  that  they  prefer  infinitely  En- 
glish law,  which  secures  their  liberty  and  property,  and  gives  a  free  scope 
to  their  indubtry,  and  dread  falling  again  under  the  laws  and  customs  of 
Canada,     lliis  we  declare  upon  our  own  certain  knowledge,  as  very  great 


*  An  Account  of  the  Britibh  Inhabitants  of  Quebec.    London:  1775.    MSS. 
papers  relating  to  Canada. 
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numbers  throughout  the  province  have  olTeTeil  to  join  us  in  petitioning  for 
the  cnntinuance  of  English  laws,  anti  ilisavowing  their  consent,  privity, 
or  knowledge,  of  the  petition  which  was  sent  hence  Inst  year  in  their 
namea,  though  signed  only  by  a  fpw  persons  in  the  proviocD.  But  when 
we  had  prepared  a  paper,  at  their  desire,  for  them  to  sign,  expressing 
these  well-known  facts,  they  infurmcil  us  that  they  were  withheld  by 
their  Biiperiors,  •  and  commanded  not  to  join  the  English  in  any  public 
representations,  for,  if  tlicy  did,  they  would  infallibly  be  deprived  of 
their  religion,  but,  if  they  remained  quiet,  they  might  depend  upon  it 
that  the  English  laws  would  not  be  changed." 

They  also  asserted  that  the  more  impartial  and  independent 
of  tlie  French  Canadians  were  not  opposed  to  the  continuance 
of  the  laws  of  £a<rland,  and  expressed  themselves  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : — 

"  II  faut  avouer  que  lea  loix  d'Angleterre  sont  fort  douces,  et  que  nous 
avons  ete  fort  beureui  depuia  que  Messieurs  les  Anglois  ont  conquis  le 
pays.  Car  nous  nvons  nOtre  religion  tout  k  fnit  libre,  avcc  noa  prStres  ct 
nos  ^glises,  tout  commc  nuparavnnt :  et  puis  on  nous  laissc  tranquiljes, 
chncuti  chcz  sni,  sans  nous  rien  titer  par  dcs  imp6ta,  sans  nous  faire  tre- 
vailler  ni  marcher  it  des  postes  floignecs  pour  le  roi,  sana  nous  rien  dire, 
ni  dcmander,  en  picine  et  parfaite  paix  et  aQrct^,  comme  dc  pctits  roia. 
Seulement  ccla  est  trop  bon  pour  durer  :  et  nous  cralgnons  qu'un  jour 
on  nous  fasse  sentir  un  revers  de  tout  ce  bonhcur  qui  noa  fcra  regrelter 
le  hon  terns  d'  aujourd'liui."f 

These  appeals  were  made  in  vain,  Tlic  troubles  in  our  an- 
cient American  colonies  had  already  commenced,  and  a  high 
state  policy  was  supposed  to  dictate  the  ]}rudence  of  creating 
a  power  in  Canada  capable  of  checking,  if  not  of  neutralizing, 
the  democratic  tendency  of  the  Provincial  Assemblies.  The 
Quebec  Act  {14  Geo,  III.,  c.  83)  was  therefore  passed,  con- 
taining the  following  section,  the  fruitful  cause,  as  the  past  has 
taught  us,  of  many  events  that  we  now  vainly  deplore,  and 


*  "  L'aequisition  d'ltn  lerriloirc  immense  n'eat  pas  toutcs  foia  le  plus  grand 
fruit  que  la  Grande  Itrelagne  doit  retircr  de  la  projpfritu  de  ses  armei.  La 
population  considorahle  qii'ellc  y  a  trouvfe  est  un  avant^qjc  bien  phii  iroporUnt. 
A  ta  vMtJ  quclques  uns  de  ces  nombreux  habilantt  ont  fui  uiie  domination  nnn- 
vrlle  qui  n'ailmeuuit  enlrc  les  lionimes  d'aiilre  diCrvrence  que  cellei  ilei  qualitt'a 
personnellcs,  de  ri-diicslion,  dc  Taisance,  de  la  heuM  d'Ctce  utile  a  la  incifl£. 
Mais  I'fmignition  de  cei  ftrea  m^prisables.  doni  I'imporunce  n'avoit  pour  base  que 
des  eoiitumcs  barbares,  ■■l.clle  dA  etreregardce  comnie  nne  calaniitd  ? — La  eolonie 
n'Biiroil  die  pa'  heaueoup  gsgn^  a  ftre  tfcbarraji^  de  tons  ces  nobles  oisifs,  qui 
la  lurrbargeoient  ilepuis  si  lonetemi ;  de  ees  nobles  orgueillcux,  qui  y  entrcnoieni 
le  mcpria  dr  lous  les  iravaux  ?  — Iliiloire  FAiloioji/ii^ut  tl  Polilijur  dri  Vulonia 
Riniprnm  dam  in  deux  Indrt. 

t  An  Account  of  the  Britii'h  Inhabitants  of  Quebec.    London,  17(6. 
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destined,  it  may  be,  to  accumulate  more  painful  evidence  of 
its  impolicy : 

"  That  in  all  matters  of  controversy,  relative  to  property  and  civil 
rights,  resort  shall  be  had  to  the  laws  of  Canada,  as  the  rule  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  same ;  and  all  causes  that  shall  hereafter  be  instituted  in  any 
courts  of  justice,  to  be  appointed  within  and  for  the  said  province,  by  his 
Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  shall,  with  respect  to  such  rights,  be 
determined  agreeably  to  the  said  laws  and  customs  of  Canada." 

The  criminal  law  of  England  was  also  introduced,  and  a 
qualified  legislative  power  was  given  to  a  council,  nominated 
by  the  king ;  but  as  the  French  law  was  revived,  not  only  in 
matters  of  property,  but  also  in  questions  aficcting  ^^  civil 
rights,^'  the  act  was  justly  considered  by  the  English  inha* 
bitants  to  be  of  a  very  arbitrary  character,  as  it  not  only  de- 
prived them  of  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  actions,  but  contained 
no  provision  for  the  issuing  of  the  \iTit  of  Habeas  Corpus^  a 
writ  entirely  unknown  to  the  French  law.  It  was  even  sup- 
posed by  the  late  Mr.  Baron  Maseres,*  who  had  been  Soli- 
citor-General in  the  colony,  that  in  consequence  of  this  ex- 
tensive introduction  of  the  French  law,  a  Lettre  de  Cachet 
might  be  issued  by  the  crown,  against  any  of  its  Canadian 
subjects.  To  remove  the  alarm  occasioned  by  this  state  of 
things,  an  ordinance  was  passed  in  the  year  1782,  by  the  go- 
vernor in  council,  for  securing  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  by 
establishing  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus;  and  a  further  or- 
dinance was  passed  in  1787^  to  introduce  the  trial  by  jury 
'^  in  actions  of  a  commercial  nature,  and  of  personal  wrongs 
to  be  compensated  in  damages.^^  With  these  slight  modifi- 
cations, the  Co&tume  de  Paris  became  as  much  the  common 
law  of  the  province  as  it  was  under  the  French  government. 

We  now  approach  the  period  when  a  representative  as- 
sembly was  conferred  upon  Canada.  On  the  25th  of  February, 
1791,  a  message  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  from 
the  king,  by  Mr.  Pitt,  recommending  that  the  province  of 
Quebec  should  be  divided  into  the  two  provinces  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada.  The  "  Quebec  Government  BiU,'^  which 
was  introduced  in  consequence  of  this  message,  was  much  de- 


*  Vide  Mr.  Maseres'  examination  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons. — Parliaf 
mentary  Hittoryy  vol.  xvii.  p.  1371. 
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bated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  independently  of  other 
circumstances,  those  debates  are  memorable  for  the  open 
rupture  they  occasioned  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Burke. 
We  shall  notice  such  portions  as  are  interesting  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  in  considering  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
■  ment*  in  which  they  terminated. 

Mr.  Pitt  statedf,  "  that  the  intended  Bill  consisted  of  such 
"  particulars,  as  were  calculated  with  a  view  to  promote  the 
"  happiness  and  internal  policy  of  the  province,  and  to  put  an 
"  end  to  those  differences  of  opinion  that  had  for  some  years  ex- 
"  isted  in  Canada,  between  the  ancient  inhabitants  and  the 
"  new  settlers  from  England  and  America,  on  several  im- 
"  portant  points,  and  bring  the  government  of  the  province, 
"  as  near  as  the  situation  of  it  would  admit  to  the  British 
"  constitution." 

What  a  commentary  do  recent  events  afford  on  these  words ! 
— what  a  living  example  are  the  words  themselves,  of  the  fore- 
sight of  the  minister  who  uttered  them ! 

The  royal  intention  of  dividing  the  province  of  Quebec  into 
the  two  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  having  been 
communicated  to  partiamenf,  the  proposed  Bill  vested  the 
legislative  authority,  in  each  province,  in  a  governor,  a  legis- 
lative council,  and  a  representative  assembly.  By  this  arrange- 
ment it  was  assumed  that  the  "  British  Constitution,"  or  some- 
thing very  like  it,  would  at  once  be  established.  We  repeat 
that  this  was  uaaumed,  for  those  who  pause  to  inquire  on  what 
basis  Mr.  Pitt's  dictum  rests,  will  be  satisfied  that  an  assump- 
tion more  extravagant  and  untenable  was  never  advanced  in 
parliament.  The  peculiar  and  complicated  social  system, 
knoivn  by  the  name  of  the  "  British  Constitution,"  never  has 
been  introduced  into  Canada,  and  no  form  of  government  even 
approximating  to  it  in  practice,  can  be  established  in  that 
country,  until  a  moral  and  ])bysiea)  revolution  has  occurred, 
which  must  be  the  work  of  ages,  if  it  ever  toke  place.  We 
speak  not  now  of  the  relative  value  and  excellence  of  the- 
oretical constitutions,  and  abstract  forms  of  government,  but 
of  an  existing  state  of  things ;  and  as  a  preliminary  objection, 
we  deny  the  practicability  of  giving  to  any  of  our  colonies,  a 

•  31  Geo.  in.  c.  31.  t  Pm-  ilist.  vol.  \\\m.  p.  1376. 
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local  government  similar  to  the  constitution  of  the  parent 
state. 

I.  The  Governor. 

The  "  Governor"  in  England^  that  is  the  Sovereign,  is  so 
by  hereditary  right.  We  are  taught  from  infancy  that  he  is 
the  key-stone  of  the  political  arch — the  fountain  of  honour — 
the  dispenser  of  mercy — an  estate  of  the  realm,  which  rejects 
or  assents  to  laws  in  the  last  resort.  His  hereditary  title  is 
cherished  by  the  people,  because  it  banishes  the  feuds  and  jea- 
lousies which  distract  a  state  where  the  office  of  first  magi- 
strate is  elective,  and  establishes  a  ministerial  for  a  royal  re- 
sponsibility. The  *^  Governor"  in  England  "reigns  but  does 
not  govern." 

Alas,  for  the  colonial  governor !  how  shall  he  compare  his 
attributes  to  these  ?  He  is  the  nominee  of  the  minister  of  the 
day,  frequently  the  offspring  of  a  job,  always  the  sen'ant,  if 
not  the  slave,  of  the  Colonial  Office.  He  neither  reigns  nor  go- 
verns ;  even  Lord  Durham,  who  supposed  his  authority  to  be 
"  all  but  despotic,"  was  soon  taught  this  humiliating  lesson. 
Under  Mr.  Pitt's  Bill,  the  mimic  sovereign  of  Canada  enjoyed^ 
however,  in  a  mediate  state,  some  of  the  prerogatives  of  royalty. 
He  had  the  power  of  convening,  proroguing,  and  dissohing 
the  provincial  parliament.  He  might  give  or  refuse  his  assent 
to  bills  which  had  passed  the  other  branches  of  the  legislatui*e, 
but  the  king  had  the  power  to  revoke,  within  two  years,  the 
consent  so  given.  He  might  also  rcscn'e  his  assent  till  the 
pleasure  of  the  king  was  known*.  He  was  further  invested 
with  certain  portions  of  the  king's  authority  in  ecclesiastical 
matterst,  and  was  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  court  of  appeals, 
the  highest  court  established  in  the  colony.  By  virtue  of  the 
royal  commission  he  was  moreover  the  head  of  the  colonial 
army,  including  the  militia ;  he  might  in  the  king's  name  ex- 
ercise the  prerogative  of  mercy,  and  appoint  judges,  justices 
of  the  peace,  militia,  and  police-officers. 

We  are  far  from  underrating  the  importance  of  these  powers, 
nor  could  they,  in  our  opinion,  be  materially  enlarged  without 
destroying  the  dependence  of  the  colony.  All  we  contend  is, 
that  it  is  incumbent  on  those,  who  believe  there  is  some  inhe- 


*  31  Geo.  III.  c.  xxxi.  §.  30-31.  t  §•  39  &  40. 
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rent  virtue  in  the  "  British  Constitution",  which  renders  it 
the  hest  possible  form  of  government  for  every  country,  what- 
ever may  be  the  peculiarities  of  its  natural  or  social  position, 
to  show  what  analogy  exists  between  the  duties,  prerc^tives, 
and  position  of  the  monarch  of  the  empire,  and  those  of  a  co- 
lonial governor. 

II.  The  Lsoislative  Council. 

By  the  third  section  of  the  Canada  Constitution-act,  it  was 
declared  to  be  "  lawful  for  his  Majesty,  his  heirs,  and  suc- 
"  cessors,  by  an  instrument  under  his  or  their  sign  manual, 
"  to  authorize  and  direct  the  governor,  licutenantr-govemor, 
"  or  person  administering  the  government  in  each  of  the  said 
"  provinces  respectively,  in  his  Majesty's  name,  and  hy  an 
"  instrument  under  the  great  seal  of  the  province,  to  summon 
"  to  the  s^d  legislative  council,  to  be  established  in  each  of 
"  the  said  provinces  respectively,  a  sufficient  number  of 
"  discreet  and  proper  persons,  being  not  fewer  than  seven, 
"  to  the  legislative  council  of  Upper  Canada,  and  not  fewer 
"  than  fifteen  to  the  legislative  council  of  Lower  Canada." 
By  a  subsequent  section  it  was  also  provided,  that  the  king 
might  annex  to  hereditary  titles  of  honour,  the  right  of  being 
summoned  to  the  legislative  council.  These  councils,  with  a 
house  of  assembly  in  each  province,  Mr.  Fitt  ag^n  declared'^^ 
would  confer  upon  the  Canadians  all  the  benefits  of  the 
"  British  Constitution." 

We  do  not  feel  ourselves  called  upon,  in  noticing  this  pro- 
vision of  the  statute,  to  discuss  the  question  of  an  aristo- 
cracy, considered  as  an  institution  of  civil  government.  We 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  inquiry,  whether  materials 
do  or  not  exist  in  Canada  for  the  formation  of  an  aristocratic 
chamber ;  and  if  none  exist,  we  shall  presume,  that  even  those 
who  are  most  convinced  of  the  social  and  political  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  a  privileged  class,  in  a  mixed  form  of  govern- 
ment— -ponderibua  librata  «(is— will  admit  the  necessity  the 
Canadians  are  under,  of  denying  themselves  those  benefits. 

The  real  power  of  the  aristocracy  of  England  rests  upon 
two  or  three  well-understood  principles ;  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture— the  power  of  entailing,  or  rather  of  setthng  estates 

*  Par.  HM.  toL  xxriii.  p.  1377. 
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for  a  definite  period — aiid  the  privilege  of  using  hereditary 
titles  of  honour.  It  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  how  they  firat 
acquired  these  or  similar  powers ;  we  all  know  that  it  was  by 
violence  in  a  remote  age,  which  cannot  be  attempted  at  the 
present  time  with  a  shadow  of  success ;  but  few  will  deny 
that  the  privileges  wc  have  enumerated^  strengthened  by  the 
manners,  usages,  and  prejudices  to  which  those  very  privileges 
have  given  birth,  are  the  main  supporters  of  our  nobility  as  a 
distinct  class. 

In  touching  upon  this  question,  with  reference  to  America, 
and  in  endeavouring  to  illustrate  the  relation  it  bears  to  the 
two  countries,  by  placing  in  juxtaposition  the  peculiarities  of 
each,  we  quote  the  opinions  of  writers,  who  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  be  influenced  by  any  extraordinary  bias  in  favour  of 
our  aristocracy;  but  although  experience  may  have  taught 
them  that  democratic  institutions  are  the  best  suited— or 
rather  the  only  institutions  suited — to  the  actual  condition  of 
America,  yet  their  writings  show,  that  this  conviction  is  not 
inconsistent  with  a  capacity  to  appreciate,  and  a  willingness 
to  admit,  the  advantages  which  are  secured  in  a  different  state 
of  society  by  different  means. 

"  Well,  the  next  link  in  the  chain/'  (says  the  Clockmaker J  "  (chains 
enough,  poor  wretches !  says  father ;  hut  it 's  good  enough  for  them  tho'  I 
guess) — Well,  the  next  link  in  the  chain  is  the  nobilit}S  independent  of 
the  crown  on  the  one  side,  and  the  people  on  the  other ;  a  body  distin- 
guished for  its  wealth,  its  larnin',  its  munificence,  its  high  honour,  and  all 
the  great  and  good  qualities  that  ennoble  the  human  heart.  Yes,  says  fa- 
ther, and  they  can  sally  out  o'  their  castles,  seize  travellers,  and  rob  'em 
of  all  they  have ;  hav'n't  they  got  the  whole  country  enslaved? — the  de- 
bauched, profligate,  geminate  tyrannical  gang  as  they  be." 

'*  I  tell  you  these  are  mere  lies,  says  minister,  got  up  here  by  a'porty  to 
influence  us  ag'in  the  British." 

"  Then  there  is  the  gentry,  and  a  fine  honourable  manly  race  they  be, 
all  on  'em  suns  in  their  little  spheres,  illuminatin',  warmin',  and  cheerin'  all 
within  their  reach.  Old  families  attached  to  all  around  them,  and  all  at- 
tached to  them,  both  them  and  the  people  recollectin' that  there  have  been 
twenty  generations  of  'cm  kind  landlords,  good  neighbours,  liberal  patrons, 
indulgent  masters ;  or  if  any  of  'em  went  abroad,  heroes  by  field  and  by 
flood.  Yes,  says  father,  and  they  carried  back  somethin'  to  brag  on  from 
Bunker's  Hill,  I  guess,  didn't  they  ?  We  spoilt  the  prett>'  faces  of  some  of 
their  landlords,  that  hitch,  any  how,  ay,  and  their  tenants  too ;  hang  rac 
if  wc  didn't !  Then  there  is  the  professional  men,  rich  marchants,  and 
opulent  factorists,  all  so  many  out -works  to  the  king,  and  all  to  be  beat 
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down  ttan you  nu  get  to  the  throne.  Well,  all  thcM  blend  Bndmii.ud 
KTC  entwined  uid  inUrwovEn  together,  uid  make  that  great,  hannonioiu, 
beuitiAil,  eockl  and  political  machine  called  the  British  Conititution." 

"  Well,  you  Me  by  the  Home  of  Lords  getting  recruits  from  able  Com- 
moner!, and  the  CommonerB  getting  recruite  Trom  the  young  nobility  by 
■otennarriagea — and  by  the  gradual  branchin'  off  of  the  yonng  people  of 
both  lexe*,  it  become*  the  ptoplt'M  nobiUhi,  and  not  the  Ki»g'i  nobility. 
■ympathiiin'  with  both,  but  independent  of  either.  That's  gilt  the  dif- 
ference 'atween  them  and  foreignen  on  the  continent  i  that'*  the  secret  of 
their  power,  popularity,  and  strength  ;  the  king  leans  on 'em,  and  the 
people  leans  on  'em.  7^  doiil  ttand  alone,  ahiyh  eoldmowfpeak,a'  ooer- 
leokiH'  of  the  world  beniath,  and  athrotein'  a  dark  detp  thadoui  o'er  tko 
ricAand/rrliUrtgiomMbtloKiil.  Thcynin't  like  the  cornish  of  a  room,  pretty 
to  look  at,  but  of  no  airthly  use  whatever ;  a  thing  you  could  pull  away 
and  leave  the  room  itandin',  gist  as  well  without ;  but  they  arc  the  pillars 
of  the  state,— the  Hooted  and  grooved,  and  earned,  and  ornamental,  hut 
solid  pillars. — You  ean't  cut  away  the  pillars,  or  the  state  comes  down. — 
You  can't  cut  out  the  llootin',  groovin',  or  carvin',  for  it  is  in  so  deep  you'd 
have  to  cut  the  pillars  away  to  nothin'  a'  most  to  get  it  out. 

"  Well,  says  minister,  gist  see  here.  Colonel  j  instead  of  all  these  grada- 
tions and  circles,  and  what  not,  they'  re  got  in  England — each  hnvin'  its 
own  principle  of  action,  harraonizin'  with  one  another,  yet  esscntiaUy 
independent— we  have  got  but  one  class,  one  mass,  one  people.  Some 
Natur'  has  made  a  little  smarter  than  others,  and  some  education  baa 
distinguished ;  some  are  a  little  richer,  some  a  little  poorer — but  still  we 
have  nothin'  but  a  mass,  a  populace,  a  people  ;  all  alike  in  great  essen- 
tials, all  havin'  the  same  power,  same  rights,  same  privileges,  and  of 
course  same  feelin's ; — Call  il  mhal  jnm  wtU  it  'a  a  populace  Ja  fael."— 
TV  Cloetnaktr,  or  Sayiss$  and  Doing§  nf  Samttl  Siict :  Steond  Stria, 
pp.  218.221. 

"  America,"  says  M.  de  Tocqucville, "  is  the  only  country  in  which  it  has 
been  possible  to  witness  the  natural  and  tranquil  growth  of  society,  and 
where  the  influence  exercised  on  the  future  condition  of  states,  by  their 
origin,  is  clearly  distinguishable. 

"  America,  consequently,  exhibits  in  the  brond  light  of  day  the  plucno- 
mcna  which  the  ignorance  or  rudeness  of  earlier  ages  conceals  from  our 
researches.  Near  enough  to  the  time  when  the  states  of  America  were 
founded,  to  be  accurately  acquainted  with  their  elements,  and  sufficiently 
removed  from  that  period  to  judge  of  their  results,  the  men  of  our  own 
day  seem  destined  to  see  fiirther  than  their  predecessors  into  the  aeries 
of  human  events.  Providence  has  given  us  a  torch  which  our  forefather* 
did  not  possess,  and  has  allowed  us  to  discern  fundamental  causes  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  which  the  obscurity  of  the  past  concealed  from  them. 

"  Another  remark  is  applicable  not  only  to  the  English,  but  to  the 
French,  the  Spaniards,  and  all  the  Europeans  who  successively  established 
thcraselvc)  in  the  New  World.  All  these  European  colonics  contained  the 
elements,  if  not  the  development,  of  a  complete  democracy.    Two  causes 
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led  to  this  result.  It  may  safely  be  advanced  that,  on  leaving  the  mother 
country,  the  emigrants  had  in  general  no  notion  of  superiority  over  one 
another.  The  happy  and  the  powerful  do  not  go  into  exile,  and  there  are  no 
surer  guarantees  of  equality  among  men,  than  poverty  and  misfortune.  It 
happened,  however,  on  several  occasions,  that  persons  of  rank  were  driven 
to  America,  hy  political  and  religious  quarrels.  Laws  were  made  to  esta- 
blish a  gradation  of  ranks  ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  soil  of  America 
was  opposed  to  a  territorial  aristocracy.  To  bring  that  refractory  land 
into  cultivation,  the  constant  and  interested  exertions  of  the  owner  himself 
were  necessary  ;  and  when  the  ground  was  prepared,  its  produce  was  found 
to  be  insufficient  to  enrich  a  master  and  a  farmer  at  the  same  time.  The 
land  was  then  naturally  broken  up  into  small  portions,  which  the  pro- 
prietor cultivated  for  himself.  Land  is  the  basis  of  aristocracy,  which  clings 
to  the  soil  that  supports  it ;  for  it  is  not  by  privileges  alone,  nor  by  birth,  but 
by  landed  property,  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  that  an  ari- 
stocracy is  constituted, 

"  All  the  British  colonies  had  then  a  great  degree  of  similarity  at  the 
epoch  of  their  settlement.  All  of  them,  from  their  first  beginning,  seemed 
destined  to  witness  the  growth,  not  of  the  aristocratic  liberty  of  their 
mother  country,  but  of  that  freedom  of  the  middle  and  lower  orders,  of 
which  the  history  of  the  world  had  as  yet  furnished  no  complete 
example.*** 

The  question^  then^  as  to  the  policy  of  establishing  an 
aristocratic  legislative  chamber  in  Canada^  resolves  itself  into 
this.  Are  there  any  circumstances  in  the  state  of  society^  in 
the  laws^  in  the  usages  of  the  people,  or  in  the  condition  of 
the  country,  which  make  it  an  exception  to  other  American 
settlements,  and  peculiarly  point  it  out  as  the  only  place  in 
the  New  World,  where  the  principle  of  European  aristocracy 
can  take  root  ? 

In  a  previous  number  of  this  Review t,  we  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  Canadian  ^^  Seigneurs  ^^  were  neither  suffi- 
ciently numerous,  wealthy,  or  powerful,  to  form  a  distinct 
political  estate  in  the  government ;  and  our  remarks  in  this 
article  on  the  mercantile  society  of  Canada,  may  have  con- 
vinced our  readers,  that  for  such  a  purpose,  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  look  for  materials  amongst  them.  Where  then  are 
the  Canadian  "nobility  and  gentry*'  to  be  sought  for? 
Every  impartial  person  who  has  visited  the  country,  and 
obser\^ed  the  manners  and  condition  of  the  people,  will  not 
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hesitate  to  declare  that  no  such  classes  exist — ^that  in  Canada^ 
as  in  other  parts  of  America^  it  seems  to  be  incident  to  the 
actual  state  of  the  country  and  the  condition  of  its  inha- 
bitants^ that  there  shall  be,  for  the  present,  and  even  for  an 
indefinite  period  to  come,  but  ^'  one  class,  one  mass,  one 
people.^' 

The  French  Canadian  is  too  ignorant  for  self-government, 
— too  indolent  for  commercial  enterprise, — and  too  contented 
with  his  lot  to  display  any  extraordinary  energy  when  the 
consequence  would  be  a  change  in  his  position;  though 
he  will  fight,  as  we  have  seen,  and  fight  bravely  too,  in  de- 
fence of  what  he  considers  his  nationality.  The  Anglo- 
American  inherits  also  the  courage  of  his  ancestors ;  but  he  is 
comparatively  well  educated — intelligent  in  matters  afibcting 
the  public  interests — enterprising  in  commercial  pursuits^ 
and  restless  and  migratory  in  his  habits.  On  these  points 
the  races  differ,  yet  the  elements  of  an  aristocracy  are  to  be 
found  in  neither. 

It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  inquire  whether  the  laws 
actually  in  force  in  Canada  are  likely  to  create  a  landed  ari- 
stocracy. In  that  portion  of  Lower  Canada  settled  by  the 
French,  inheritances  are  divided  into  two  kinds*.  In  the 
first  are  included  all  lands  held  by  a  title  of  nobility  {noble* 
ment),  such  as  Fle/s  and  the  Franc-alleu  noble ; — in  the  se- 
cond are  included  inheritances  held  by  an  ignoble  title,  such 
as  vassal-lands  in  the  Seigneuries,  and  the  Franc-alleu  simple, 
(the  allodium  of  the  civil  law)  without  the  privileges  of  nobi- 
lity being  annexed  to  it).  The  precise  operation  of  these 
laws,  which  are  extremely  complicated,  was  well  explained 
by  Mr.  Gale,  an  advocate  of  the  Canadian  bar,  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1828. 

'*  Supposing  a  person  possessed  of  real  property  in  the  Seigneuries  were 
to  die  intestate,  what  would  happen  then  ? 

"  His  real  property  would,  if  it  was  ignoble  property,  be  equally  divided 
amongst  his  children ;  if  it  were  noble,  that  is,  if  it  were  a  Fief  or  Seig- 
neurie  (or  Franc-alleu  noble)  it  would  not  be  divided  quite  equally  ;  but  the 
eldest  son  would  have  an  extra  portion ;  that  is,  he  would  have  two- 
thirds  if  there  were  only  one  child  besides  himself,  and  he  would  have  one- 
half  if  there  were  several  children. 


*  Coutome  de  Paris.*— Utre  dei  ne£k 
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"  What  power  has  a  person  over  his  real  property  to  settle  by  will  in 
both  these  cases  ? 

"  It  would  depend  in  a  good  measure  upon  the  precaution  he  had 
taken  before  he  married. 

"  Supposing  he  dies  without  being  married  ? 

"  If  he  dies  without  being  married,  he  may  do  as  he  likes  with  his  pro- 
perty, he  may  bequeath  it  all ;  but  if  he  dies,  being  married,  the  right  he 
has  over  his  property  depends  upon  his  having  taken  the  precaution,  pre- 
vious to  his  marriage,  to  establish  his  right  by  contract  or  not.  If  under 
the  contract  he  has  reserved  to  himself  a  perfect  and  entire  control,  and 
disposal  over  all  his  property,  in  that  case  he  has  a  right  to  bequeath  it 
all  by  will.  If  he  has  not  taken  this  step,  then  he  cannot  dispose  of  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  it. 

"  What  proportion  ? 

"  He  could  not  dispose  of  that  which  would  be  liable  to  dower,  which 
would  be  one- half  of  the  lands  that  he  possessed  at  the  time  of  his  mar- 
riage,  or  that  he  might  have  succeeded  to  by  inheritance".* 

It  IS  to  be  observed,  with  respect  to  this  evidence,  that  the 
great  mass  of  real  property  within  the  Seigneuries  are  vassal- 
lands,  and  that  the  qualified  right  of  primogeniture  which 
obtains  where  the  tenure  is  noble,  prevails  therefore  only  to 
a  very  limited  extent.  It  will  also  be  observed,  that  a  tes- 
tator's power  over  his  real  property  may  be  controlled  by 
a  variety  of  incidents,  independently  of  the  general  disin- 
cUnation  to  make  bequests  in  favour  of  one  son.  Of  the 
prevalence  of  this  disinclination,  even  amongst  the  French 
Canadians,  the  testimony  is  decisive  and  abundant.  Mr.  Cu- 
villier,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada, 
gives  the  following  evidence : — 

'*  You  state  there  can  be  no  aristocracy  in  Canada.  What  makes  you 
say  so  ? 

*'  The  laws  of  the  country  arc  against  the  acquirement  of  property  suf- 
ficiently large  to  create  an  aristocracy  in  the  country,  and  the  manners  of 
the  people  of  America  are  decidedly  against  the  system  of  aristocracy. 

"  Do  you  apply  that  to  America  generally,  or  is  there  anything  peculiar 
in  Canada  ? 

*'  To  America  generally. 

"  What  is  it  that  prevents  the  accumulation  of  property  in  large  masses 
in  the  hands  of  individuals  ? 

'*  The  subdivision  of  property. 

"  What  produces  the  subdivision  of  property  ? 

*'  The  laws  of  descent. 

*  Minutes  of  Evidence  before  a  Select  Coninuttce  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  Civil  Government  of  Lower  Canada  in  1828.  p.  151. 
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"  I*  it  not  fivquentty  the  cue  among  the  Frencb  inhabitant*  of  Lower 
Canada,  that  they  leave  their  property  to  the  goitnyer  ton,  while  the  elder 
sons  go  elsewhere  i 

"  It  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  bat  that  custom  ia  dying  away  very 
fast.  There  have  been  eoDsiderablc  abuses  of  that  mode  of  giving  away 
property ;  I  believe  it  is  not  now  very  generally  followed  in  Canada. 

"  Then  the  almost  universal  practice  in  Lower  Canada  is  to  divide  the 
property  amoog  the  childreo  ? 

"  It  is  by  an  equal  division." 

Ill  the  townships  of  Lower  Canada,  that  is,  in  the  portions 
of  the  province  situated  beyond  the  Seigneuries,  and  in  Upper 
Canada,  the  laws  of  England,  under  certain  modifieatlons,  and 
the  right  of  primogeniture,  are  supposed  to  previu! ;  but  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  of  1828,  as  well  as  that 
accumulated  by  the  Canadian  Commissioners,  is  equally 
conclusive  as  to  the  opinions  of  the  Anglo-Canadians  00 
this  subject. 

Mr.  Gale  again  examined. — "  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  law  of 
descent  of  landed  property  in  Upper  Canada  f 

"  The  law  of  descent  in  Upper  Canada  is,  I  believe,  the  English  law 
of  primogeniture  j  but  I  believe  the  mass  of  English  inhabitants  there 
would  desire  that  law  to  be  altered. 

"  Is  there  not  soma  local  statute  which  has  modified  that  law  1 

"  A  local  statute  bos  either  been  passed,  or  attempted  to  be  passed, 
but  I  cannot  say  which. 

"  Is  it  not  the  prevailing  opinion  of  both  provinces,  that  the  law  of 
primogeniture  is  not  suited  to  those  colonies  i 

"  I  believe  that  the  inhabitants  in  general  would  prefer  a  law  making 
an  equal  division,  which  would  save  them  the  trouble  of  making  a  will. 

"  Do  you  thinii  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  would  not 
be  perfectly  satisGcd  with  having  it  in  their  power  to  distribute  their  pro- 
perty as  they  please  by  will  ? 

"  They  possess  that  power  already,  but  they  would  prefer  that,  with- 
ont  the  trouble  of  making  a  will,  the  law  should  distribute  oa  they  wish. 

"  Do  you  recollect  the  doctrine  of  tbe  English  law  with  respect  to  the 
entails  ever  having  been  acted  upon  in  tbe  townships  ? 

"  No,  I  do  not. 

"  Was  any  such  thing  ever  heaid  off 

"  I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  seen  a  will  that  established  on  entail  in 
the  townships. 

"  Do  you  recollect  ever  to  have  heard  of  any  case  arising,  and  brought 
before  the  courts  of  justice,  iu  which  that  question,  or  anything  like  that 
question,  has  been  discussed? 

"  /  do  *ot  rtfollnt  any.  *" 

•  Minute)  of  Bvidence,  I8S8,  pp.  263—168. 
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Assuming,  however,  that  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  the 
people  and  the  practice  of  the  law  were  the  other  way,  still  large 
individual  accumulations  of  real  property  would  be  impossible, 
in  the  actual  condition  of  the  country.  If  the  father  of  a  fa- 
mily, who  by  his  labour  had  brought  a  portion  of  the  wilder- 
ness into  cultivation,  were  to  bequeath  his  property,  so  im- 
proved, to  his  eldest  son ;  is  it  credible  that  the  younger  sons 
would  engage  in  laborious  and  unhealthy  employments,  when 
a  moderate  degree  of  industry,  bestowed  upon  a  portion  of 
waste  land,  would  place  them  in  a  position  of  perfect  equal- 
ity, and  seciu-e  all  the  comforts  and  independence  of  a  landed 
proprietor?  The  question,  therefore,  of  a  landed  aristo- 
cracy, cannot  even  be  mooted  in  America,  with  any  practical 
result,  at  present.  Her  trackless  forests  forbid  it, — ^the  ge- 
nius of  her  prairies  rends  the  enactment  from  our  statute- 
book,  as  she  beckons  the  pioneers  of  civilization  to  her 
boundless  domains, — and  the  surface  of  that  vast  continent 
must  be  peopled  by  millions  yet  unborn,  before  the  social 
combinations  and  poUtical  interests,  necessary  to  create  a  per- 
manent privileged  class,  can  arise.  But  it  may  be  asked, 
what  has  been  the  practical  effect  of  the  attempt  made  by 
Mr.  Pitt  to  introduce  an  aristocratic  chamber  into  such  a  state 
of  society  ?  The  answer  is  given  by  Mr.  Nelson,  then  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Assembly,  in  his  answer  before  the  com- 
mittee of  1828.  These  are  the  frank  revelations  he  makes, 
with  something,  it  must  be  admitted,  of  the  bluntness  of  a 
backwoodsman. 

"  Will  you  describe  the  constitution  of  the  Legislative  Council  ? 

"  When  I  left  the  province  there  were  resident  in  it  twenty-seven 
legislative  counsellors ;  Jonathan  Scwell,  Speaker,  with  a  salary  of  900/. 
a  year ;  President  of  the  Executive  Council  and  Court  of  Appeals,  with  a 
salary  of  100/. ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  province  and  of  the  district  of  Quebec, 
with  a  salary  of  1500/.  besides  about  150/.  for  circuits,  making  altogether 
2650/.  sterling,  'flic  Rev.  C.  J.  Stewart,  Lord  Bishop  of  Quebec,  salary 
and  allowances  as  Bishop,  paid  by  Great  Britain,  about  3000/. ;  Sir  John 
Johnson,  Indian  Department,  paid  by  Great  Britain,  it  is  supposed  1000/. 
a  year ;  I  cannot  say  whether  this  is  correct  or  not. 

"  What  is  the  Indian  Department  ? 

"  There  is  a  department  in  Canada  called  the  Indian  Department ;  it 
is  a  department  that  was  established  during  the  American  War,  for  the 
direction  of  Indian  affairs.  John  Richardson,  an  executive  counsellor, 
100/.  a  year ;  Charles  St.  Ours,  half-pay  captain,  paid  by  Great  Britain ; 
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John  Hale,  appointed  by  Lord  Dalhousie  to  act  aa  receiver-general,  with 
a  ulary  of  900/.  n  year,  aa  executive  counselior  1001.,  making  together 
1 000/.  u-ycar. 

"  Have  all  the  executive  counsellors  100/.  a  year  in  that  capacity  i 

"  They  have  ;  John  Cnldwcll,  the  late  receiver- general,  is  novir  paying 
by  agreement  fur  holding  his  estates,  2000/.  per  annum,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  worth  much  more.  That  ia  the  only  thing  that  places  him  in 
dependence  upon  the  governor.  H.  W.  Ryland,  Clerlt  of  the  Executive 
Conucil,  salary  and  allowances  6aO/.,  pension  300/. ;  Clerk  of  the  Crown 
in  Chancery,  no  salary  is  mentioned,  fees  of  office  unknown  ;  total  known 
950/.  a  year.  Jamea  CuthberC  is  said  to  be  a  half-pay  captain  on  the 
establishment,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  he  ia  or  not.  Charles  William 
Grant,  seigneur  proprietor,  and  late  of  Isle  St.  Helen,  which  he  has 
exchanged  with  the  government.  P.  D.  Debartzch,  a  landed  proprietor, 
supposed  to  be  worth  at  present  1500/,  per  annum  ;  James  Irvine,  late 
executive  counsellor,  merchant.  M.  H.  Perceval,  collector  of  the  cuatoins 
and  executive  counsellor,  in  the  receipt  for  the  last  ten  years  it  is  supposed 
of  upwards  of  3000/.  per  annum  ;  as  executive  counsellor,  100/.  L.  De 
Salaberry,  captain,  half-pay,  and  in  Indian  Department,  with  a  provincial 
pension  of  200/. 

"  Is  that  for  life  or  during  pleasure } 

"  The  pension  has  been  stated  to  be  instead  of  an  office  by  the  Legis- 
lature, and  I  should  suppose  he  holds  it  independently  of  any  one ;  but  I 
have  heard  that  he  ia  dead  since  I  left  the  province. 

"  Are  the  pensions  you  mentioned  before  granted  by  the  executive 
government  f 

"  The  pension  to  Mr.  Ryland  was  granted  by  the  executive,  hut  that 
hia  been  voted  several  times  by  the  assembly.  Mr.  De  Salaberry  is  stated 
to  have  been  replaced  by  Mr.  Taschereaa,  a  judge  in  the  King's  Bench  at 
Quebec;  William  Burns,  late  the  king's  auctioneer,  n  wealthy  retired 
merchant ;  Thomas  Coffin,  chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  for  Three 
Rivers,  with  a  salary  of  250/. ;  Roderick  M'Kcnzie,  a  retired  merchant; 
L.  P.  C.  Delery,  grand  voyer  (road  surveyor)  of  the  district  of  Montreal, 
with  a  salary  of  150/.,  and  fees  unknown;  Louis  Gugy,  late  sheriff  of 
Three  Rivers,  promoted  to  Montreal,  office  supposed  worth,  per  annum, 
1300/. ;  Charles  Dc  Salaberry,  seigneur ;  James  Ker,  judge.  King's  Bench, 
Quebec,  900/.  a  year ;  executive  counsellor,  100/.  a  year ;  judge  of  Vice 
Admiralty  Court,  200/.  a  year,  besides  fees  for  circuits,  150/..  making 
together  1350/.  Edward  Bowen,  judge  of  King's  Bench,  Quebec,  950/. 
a  year,  and  circuits  ISO/,  making  1050/.  Matthew  Bell,  merchant, 
lessee  of  the  King's  Forges  ;  William  B.  Felton,  agent  for  Crown  lands, 
supposed  500/.  a  year.  Toussaint  Pothier,  seigneur ;  John  Stewart,  late 
merchant,  and  sole  commissioner  of  the  Jesuits'  estates,  and  executive 
counsellor,  salary  supposed  to  be  GOD/,  a  year ;  John  Forsytli,  merchant. 
The  total  amount  of  the  sums  received  by  dilferent  members  of  the  Lcgie. 
lative  Council  from  the  public  is  17."00/. 

"  How  much  of  the  17.700/.  is  paid  by  the  provbcei 
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"  I  suppose  about  5000/.  or  6000/.  of  the  17,000/.  arc  paid  by  Great 
Britain.  Of  the  twenty-seven  members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  there 
are  fourteen  who  receive  payment  out  of  principal  funds,  four  out  of 
British  funds,  and  nine  receiving  no  pay ;  nine  of  them  are  natives  of 
Lower  Canada ;  and  of  the  eighteen  above  mentioned  who  receive  pay 
from  the  public,  seven  are  also  executive  counsellors. 

"  Are  not  all  the  commissions  in  the  colonies  during  pleasure  ? 

"  All  commissions  are  during  pleasure  ;  all  may  be  suspended  by  the 
governor." 

Some  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  composition  of  the 
legislative  council  since  the  year  1828,  but  these  are  fair  spe- 
cimens of  the  colonial  aristocracy,  forced  into  an  unnatural 
and  sickly  existence  by  Mr.  Pitt's  attempt  to  introduce  this 
part  of  the  "British  Constitution '^  into  Canada*. 

*  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  debates  on  the  Canada  Bill,  condemned  the  separation 
of  the  two  provinces,  and  strongly  advocated  the  necessity  of  adapting  the  new 
institutions  to  be  given  to  them  to  the  real  wants  and  habits  of  the  people. 
His  observations  are  recorded  here,  as  the  opinions  of  a  statesman  wno,  ex- 
perience has  shown,  took  a  far  more  correct  view  of  this  question  than  his 
great  political  opponent. 

''  Of  all  the  points  of  the  bill,  that  which  struck  him  the  most  forcibly  was 
the  division  of  the  province  of  Canada ;  it  had  been  urged  that  by  such  means 
we  could  separate  the  English  and  the  French  inhabitants  of  the  province, 
that  we  could  distinc;uisji  who  were  originally  French  from  those  of  English 
origin.  But  was  this  to  be  desired?  Was  it  not  rather  to  be  avoided?  Was 
it  agreeable  to  general  political  expediency  .'  The  most  desirable  circum' 
stance  was,  thai  the  French  and  English  inhabitants  of  Canada  should  unite 
and  coalesce  as  it  were  into  one  body,  and  that  the  different  distinctions  of  the 
people  might  be  extinguished  for  ever.  If  this  had  been  the  object  in  view, 
the  English  laws  might  soon  nave  prevailed  universally  throughout  Canada, 
not  from  force,  but  from  choice  and  conviction  of  their  superiority.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  on  a  fair  trial  they  would  be  found  free  from  alf  objection. 
The  inhabitants  of  Canada  had  not  the  laws  of  France." 

*'  He  trusted  that  the  house  would  also  seriously  consider  the  particular 
situation  of  Canada ;  it  was  not  to  be  compared  to  the  West  Indies;  it  was 
a  country  of  a  different  nature  ;  it  did  not  consist  of  a  few  white  inhabitants, 
and  a  number  of  slaves,  but  it  was  a  counlrv  of  great  growing  population, 
which  had  increased  very  much,  and  which  fie  hoped  would  increase  much 
more.  It  was  a  country  as  capable  of  enjoying  political  freedom  in  its  ut- 
most extent,  as  any  other  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  This  country  was  situ- 
ated near  the  colonies  of  North  America  ;  all  their  animosity  and  bitterness 
on  the  quarrel  between  them  and  Great  Britain  was  now  over,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  there  were  very  few  people  amon^  those  colonies  who  would  not 
be  ready  to  admit  every  person  belonging  to  this  countr\'  into  a  participation 
of  all  their  privileges,  and  would  receive  them  with  open  arms.  The  govern- 
ments now  established  in  North  America  were,  in  his  opinion,  the  best 
adapted  to  the  situation  of  the  people  who  lived  under  them  of  any  of  tlio 
governments  of  the  ancient  or  moaern  world ;  and  when  we  had  a  colony 
like  this  capable  of  frecdon»,  and  capable  of  great  increase  of  population,  it 
was  material  that  the  inhabitants  should  have  nothing  to  look  to  among  their 
neighbours  to  excite  their  envy.  Canada  must  be  preserved  to  Great  Sritain 
by  the  choice  of  its  inhabitants ;  but  it  should  be  lelt  by  the  inhabitants  that 
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To  complete  the  assumed  aoalogy  between  the  constitution 
of  the  parent  state,  and  that  intended  to  be  introduced  into 
Canada,  it  became  necessary  to  establish  a  third  branch  of 
the  legislaturej  to  represent  the  people.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  the  13th  and  several  of  the  following  sections  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  bill,  by  which  the  governor  was  authorized  to  con- 
vene representative  assemblies  in  each  province.  The  period 
of  their  session  was  limited  to  four  years,  and  the  right  of 
voting  in  counties  was  given  to  all  adult  males,  possessing 
land  of  the  value  of  iOa.  a  year,  whether  held  by  a  freehold 
title  under  the  English  law,  or  by  a  noble  or  vassal'tenurc 
under  the  French,  In  towns,  the  elective  franchise  was  con- 
ferred upon  all  persons  possessing  a  dwelling-house  or  land 
to  the  annual  vidue  of  5/.,  and  upon  householders  paying  a 
rent  of  10/.  sterling  annually.     In  a  country  where  property 

their  litUHtion  wti  not  vum  than  that  of  their  neighbourt.  He  wuhed  the 
Canudiani  to  be  in  aiich  a  aitualion  as  to  have  nothing  to  envy  in  any  mrt 
of  the  king'i  dominions:  but  this  would  never  be  the  caic  under  a  bill  which 
held  out  to  them  Bomething  like  tho  ihadow  of  the  Britiih  Constitution,  but 
denied  them  the  lubitancc.  In  a  country  where  tlic  principle*  of  liberty 
were  gaining  grouJid,  they  should  have  a  govemincnt  as  agreeable  to  the 
genuine  principles  of  freedom  as  was  consistent  with  the  nature  of  circura- 
■Isnces.  He  did  not  think  that  the  government  intended  to  be  cttablithcd 
by  the  bill  would  prove  such  a  government ;  and  this  was  his  principal  mo- 
tive for  opposing  it.  The  legislative  councils  ought  to  be  totally  free,  and 
repeatedly  chosen,  in  a  manner  as  much  independent  of  the  governor  as  tho 
nature  of  a  colony  would  admit." 

"  As  to  the  point!  of  hereditary  powers  and  hereditary  honours,  to  say 
that  they  were  good,  or  that  they  were  not  good,  oa  a  general  proposition, 
was  not  easily  maintained ;  but  he  mw  nothing  so  good  in  hereditary  powers 
and  honours,  as  to  incline  us  to  introduce  them  into  a  country  where  they 
werc  unknown,  and  by  such  means  distinguish  Canada  from  all  colonies  in 
tho  West  Indies.  In  countries  where  they  made  a  part  of  tho  constitution 
he  did  not  think  it  wise  to  destroy  them,  but  to  give  birth  and  life  to  audi 
principlca  in  countries  where  ihcy  did  not  exist,  appeared  to  him  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly unwise.  Nor  could  he  account  for  it,  unless  it  was  that  Canada 
having  been  formerly  a  French  colony,  there  might  be  an  opportunity  of  re- 
viving thoao  titles  of  honour,  the  extinction  of  uhich  some  gentlemen  bo 
much  deplored,  and  to  revive  in  the  West  that  spirit  of  chivalry  which  had 
fallen  inU>  disgrace  in  the  neighbouring  country.  He  asked  if  thoae  red  and 
blue  ribbons  which  had  lost  their  lustre  in  the  old  world  were  to  sliine  forth 
again  in  the  new  ?  It  seemed  to  him  peculiarly  absurd  to  introduce  heredi- 
tary honours  In  America,  where  those  artificia]  distinctiona  atimk  in  the 
noatriU  of  Uio  natives.  He  declared  he  thought  these  powers  and  honours 
wholly  unnecessary,  and  tending  rather  to  make  a  now  constitution  none 
than  better."— Pof.  HUl.  vol.  i»ix.  pp.  407HII. 
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is  so  equally  distributed,  these  provisions  constituted  the 
great  majority  of  the  male  population,  above  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  electors ;  and  they  were  unrestricted  in  their 
choice  of  candidates,  for  no  property  qualification  was  re- 
quired to  enable  a  member  to  take  his  seat  in  the  assembly. 

To  determine  how  far  any  analogy  could  exist  between  an 
elective  body  thus  formed,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  state  of  society  in  each  country,  and 
its  probable  action  on  this  branch  of  the  legislature  as  well  as 
on  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  legislative  council.     Theo- 
retical writers  have  lauded  our  mixed  form  of  government  as 
one  in  which  each  each  estate,  under  a  species  of  moral  at- 
traction and  repulsion,  revolves  in  its  proper  orbit,  and  in  the 
performance  of  its  own  peculiar  functions,  assists  in  preser- 
ving the  harmony  of  the  system  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  But 
history  and  our  own  experience  teach  us,  that  this  is  theory 
and  not  practice.     In  the  early  periods  of  the  constitution  the 
predominating  principle  was  the  monarchical — since  the  re- 
volution of  1688  it  has  been  the  aristocratic.     We  also  know 
that  under  the  ^^  British  Constitution*^,  the  aristocracy  are 
not  only  represented  by  hereditary  right  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  also,  to  no  slight  extent,  by  the  election  of  the 
people  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  that  the  harmonious 
working  of  oiu*  institutions  is  not,  in  truth,  the  efiect  of  co- 
equal and  co-ordinate  powers,  each  restraining  the  other,  but 
the  result  of  one  estate  of  the  government,  or  rather  the  ma- 
terials of  which  that  estate  is  composed,  modifying  and  con- 
trolling the  power  of  the  other  two.  Hence  we  find  members 
of  our  aristocracy,  under  the  rank  of  peers,  representing  even 
large  constituencies ;  and  when  an  opportunity  occurs,  the 
wealth  and  influence  of  every  grade  of  the  "  order,'*  are  eagerly 
and  not  unsuccessfully  engaged,  in  endeavouring  to  procure 
the  retiu-n  of  persons  professing  political  principles  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own. 

In  our  American  colonics  there  is,  as  we  have  shoMH,  but 
"  one  mass,  one  class,  one  people.**  An  elective  assembly^ 
therefore,  chosen  by  them,  will  not,  as  in  England,  represent 
the  mixed  feeling  which  pervades  a  community  composed  of 
various  ranks,  but  the  spirit  of  democratic  equality  which 
reigns  throughout  the  constituencies,  will  infuse  itself  into  the  ' 
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bodythey  elect;  and  ite  members,  raised  above  the  broad  level 
of  democracy,  only  by  the  sufirages  of  their  equals,  will  iden- 
tify themaelvea  with  the  opinions  of  those  by  whom  they  are 
called  into  public  life.  These  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
representative  assemblies  in  our  colonies  generally,  and  they 
seem  to  be  a  condition  of  their  existence  j  but  in  Lower  Canada 
peculiarities  exist,  which  demand  special  attention.  In  this 
then,  as  in  other  colonics,  there  is  but  "  one  mass,"  but  the 
French  portion  of  that  mass  had  nei-er,  when  Mr.  Pitfa 
bill  passed,  been  accustomed  to  the  possession  of  political 
rights,  and  the  most  illiterate  people,  within  the  pole  of  civil- 
ization, have  been  slow  to  learn  the  duties  of  &eemen.  The 
members  returned  by  them  to  tlie  House  of  Assembly  have, 
therefore,beenelothedwith  the  outward  trappings  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  people,  and  important  constitutional  privileges 
have  been  conferred  upon  them ;  but  the  total  absence  of  an  in- 
telligent, vigilant,  and  Jealous  constituent  body,  has  left  socic^ 
without  the  best  guarantee  of  good  government;  and  enjoying 
all  the  weight  and  authority  associated  n-ith  popular  favour  and 
support,  tliese  pseudo-representatives  could,  in  the  very  name 
of  the  people,  exercise  irresponsible  power.  It  was  soon,  in 
consequence,  observed  at  elections,  that  the  feehng  uppermost 
in  men's  minds,  and  the  one  most  successfully  appealed  to,  was 
not  whether  the  candidate  was  a  Tory,  a  Whig,  or  a  Demo- 
crat, but  whether  he  was  English  or  French ;  and  the  contest 
of  nationality,  which  had  its  birth  at  the  conquest,  has  been 
renewed  again  and  again  on  the  hustings  of  the  province. 
We  are  aware  that  this  is  denied  by  Mr.  Koebuck,  but  know- 
ing perfectly  well  how  long  and  under  what  circumstances 
he  was  in  the  province,  we  will  venture  to  assert  that  our 
opportunities  of  studying  the  French  Canadian  character  have 
been  equal  to  his,  and  our  testimony — we  say  it  not  offensively 
^ts  we  hope  as  disinterested.  Nor  have  wc  any  prejudices 
to  overcome,  for  we  entertain  a  lively  recollection  of  the  frank, 
warm-hearted,  but  ignorant  Habilans,  however  indignant  we 
may  feel  at  the  "  leaders"  (?)  wlio,  under  fidse  pretences,  have 
consigned  them  to  an  ignominious  deatli  on  the  scaflfold,  or 
have  exposed  them  (no/  themselves)  in  the  held,  to  the  rifles 
of  their  Enghsh  fellow-countrymen,  and  the  bayonets  of  the 
Queen's  troops. 
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What  resemblance  then  can  be  traced  between  the  House 
of  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada^  and  the  British  House  of 
Commons? 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  however  that  we  desire  to  see  elect- 
ive institutions  abolished  in  Lower  Canada ;  on  the  contrary^ 
we  think  that  there^  as  elsewhere,  they  are  the  only  secure 
basis  on  which  political  freedom  can  rest;  but  we  do  wish 
our  readers  to  infer  from  what  we  have  written ,  that  it  would 
have  been  sound  policy  never  to  have  divided  the  province 
of  Quebec  into  the  two  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Ca- 
nada, and  that  it  would  be  equally  sound  policy  now,  to 
endeavour  to  promote  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  races  by 
their  union  under  one  constitutional  government.  These 
views  are  strongly  supported  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  James 
Stuart's  Evidence,  taken  before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1834.  Mr.  Stuart  was  then  Attorney-Ge- 
neral of  the  province,  but  has  lately,  we  believe,  been  ap- 
pointed Chief  Justice,  and  his  testimony  will  have  due  weight 
with  every  person  to  whom  his  talents  and  acquirements  are 
known. 

"  To  what  causes  do  you  ascribe  the  dissatisfaction  which  has  pre- 
vailed  in  Lower  Canada,  and  what  remedies  would  you  suggest  ? 

"  The  question  is  complicated,  and  not  to  be  answered  otherwise  than 
by  referring  to  general  permanent  causes,  though  these  no  doubt  have 
been  recently  rendered  more  injurious  in  their  operation  by  temporary 
circumstances,  to  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  advert.  The  political  dis- 
order, and  the  consequent  dissatisfaction  which  now  prevail  in  Liower 
Canada,  I  conceive,  arc  mainly  ascribable  to  the  composition  of  the  House 
of  Assembly,  in  which  a  few  individuals  are  enabled  to  exercise  a  power 
and  influence  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  their  fellow-subjects  and  with 
good  government,  and  over  which  there  is  not  that  check  and  control, 
on  the  part  of  the  constituent  body,  which  ought  to  be  found  in  a  repre- 
sentative government. 

"  Do  they  not  represent  the  opinions  of  the  people  ? 

"  In  the  present  state  of  Lower  Canada,  the  opinions  by  which  the  As- 
sembly are  governed  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  those  of  the  people.  They 
arc  the  opinions  of  a  few  people,  possessing  uncontrolled  power  in  the  As- 
sembly, which  they  disseminate  with  unceasing  activity  among  the  people, 
and  coll  their  opinions.  The  people  arc  possessed  of  excellent  natural  in- 
telligence, and  of  the  best  qualities  and  intentions ;  but  they  are  without  the 
advantage  of  education,  and  are  not  conversant  with  the  political  subjects, 
on  which  they  arc  called  to  decide;  they  are  therefore  liable  to  be  de- 
ceived. 
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**  You  have  itated  that  you  think  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  of 
Lower  Canada  hardly  competent  to  form  an  opinion  upon  political  subjects ; 

but  do  they  not  feel  very  great  confidence  in  those  whom  they  send  to  re- 
present their  interest  in  the  Assembly  ? 

"  The  fitness  of  that  confidence  would  depend  upon  the  qualifications  and 
character  of  the  individuals  in  whom  it  is  reposed ;  in  many  cases  the 
greater  the  confidence  the  greater  the  evil,  where  confidence  may  have 
been  misplaced. 

«  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  political  education  of  the  people  of  Canada 
is  in  so  very  backward  a  state,  that  they  can  hardly  be  competent  to  ei\joy, 
with  advantage  to  themselves,  the  right  of  a  free  constitution  ? 

"  I  mean  to  say  that  practically  the  mass  of  electors  in  Lower  Canada, 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  do  not  exercise  over  their  represent- 
atives, the  control  which  is  essential  to  check  excess  in  the  popular  branch 
of  the  government ;  and  that  this  is  a  main  cause  of  the  misgovcmment 
under  which  the  province  labours. 

"  How  would  you  suggest  that  the  Assembly  should  be  composed  ? 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  any  efiectual  remedy  for  the  existing  composition 
of  the  Assembly  can  be  found,  otherwise  than  by  an  union  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  under  one  legislature.  As  lesser  but  permanent  causes  con- 
tributing to  the  misgovcmment  of  Lower  Canada,  I  would  mention  the 
vicious  system  of  judicature  which  is  now  in  force,  and  the  consequent  de- 
fective and  unsatisfactory  administration  of  justice  which  it  causes  through- 
out the  province.  I  would  mention  also  the  defective  composition  of  the 
Executive  Council,  which,  as  a  court  of  justice  in  the  last  resort,  and  as 
being  charged  with  important  duties  in  the  government  of  the  country,  it  ii 
essentia],  in  my  opinion,  should  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  efficiency  and  re- 
spectability. For  these  causes  of  misgovcmment,  if  found  to  exist,  the  re- 
medies are  of  course,  a  new  system  of  judicature,  adapted  to  the  present 
state  of  the  coimtr}',  and  a  re-construction  of  the  Executive  Council  by 
which  its  composition  may  be  improved*." 

The  geographical  situation  of  Lower  Canada  indicates 
even  more  urgently  than  the  considerations  we  have  thus 
stated^  the  necessity  of  promoting  the  amalgamation  of  the 
two  races.  The  French  Canadians^  amounting  from  400,000  to 
500,000  persons,  occupy  narrow  strips  of  land  on  the  banks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  tributary  streams,  commencing  150 
miles  below  Quebec,  and  extending  about  200  miles  beyond 
that  city.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show,  that  the  districts 
they  occupy  are  not  a  distinct  and  isolated  portion  of  the 
country,  but  such  as  arc  destined,  from  their  position,  to  be- 
come the  highway  by  which  the  produce  of  the  fertile  terri- 
tories bordering  on  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  will  be  exchanged 

*  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  on  Lower  Ca- 
nada in  1834,  p.  181. 
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for  the  manufactures  of  Europe  and  the  commodities  of  other 
countries.  ITiis  traffic  too  will  be  carried  on  by  a  people  of 
a  different  race,  already  exceeding  them  in  numbers  in  Bri- 
tish America,  and  far  excelling  them  in  all  the  qualifications 
that  create  the  power  and  prosperity  of  states.  Towards  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  are  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton, 
Ne\v  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward's  Island  and  Newfoundland, 
with  an  English  population  estimated  at  upwards  of  400,000. 
The  population  of  British  origin  in  Lower  Canada  itself  is 
not  less  than  150,000  at  the  present  time*,  and  in  Upper 
Canada  the  official  returns  made  to  the  House  of  Assembly 
in  1833  state  the  population  in  that  province  to  be  296,544 1, 
while  the  neighbouring  American  states  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New  York,  possess  an  aggregate 
population  of  English  descent,  of  between  three  and  four 
millions  i^.  The  mere  statement  of  these  facts  is,  we  con- 
ceive, sufficient  to  show  how  futile  every  attempt  must 
eventually  be  which  seeks  to  preserve  the  manners,  the  lan- 
guage, and  customs — the  nationality,  in  fact — of  the  French 
Canadians ;  but  it  does  more ;  it  casts  upon  us  the  duty  of 
encouraging  their  amalgamation  with  the  British  population 
by  all  lawful  means ;  for  if  a  heavy  responsibility  already 
attaches  to  us  for  the  policy  we  have  pursued  towards  these 
provinces,  a  heavier  still  will  be  incurred  by  measures  intro- 
duced now,  which  leave  cither  partially  or  altogether  untouched 
the  causes  which  have  produced  the  late  disastrous  events. 
Thus  we  have  endeavoured  to  establish  our  second  proposition, 
in  favour  of  a  union  of  the  provinces  and  an  amalgamation 
of  the  two  races. 

IV.  The  Church. 

To  complete  the  resemblance  in  Church  and  State  be- 
tween the  "  British  Constitution  '^  and  that  intended  to  be 
conferred  on  the  Canadian  Provinces,  it  was  provided  by 
the  36th  Section  of  Mr.  Pitt's  Bill,  that  when  any  appro- 
priation of  land  should  take  place  in  an  unsettled  parish  or 
township,  one-seventh  should  be  reserved  for  the  support 

*  It  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin  in  a  recent  work  as  high  ab 
210.000.— i/if/ory  and  Statistics  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,    London.    1838. 
t  Ibid. 
%  By  the  census  of  1830,  the  population  of  these  states  amounted  to  2|868,030. 
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and  mBinteoance  of  a  Protestant  clergy.  The  words  "  Pro- 
testant Clei^"  are  used  in  this  section,  but  it  is  apparent, 
from  the  subsequent  provisions,  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England  were  contemplated.  At  the  time  when  this  en- 
actment was  proposed  and  passed,  the  great  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Canada  were  French  Canadians,  professing  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  Even  amongst  the  Britisli  popu- 
lation, the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  were  a  small 
minority ;  the  lai^er  portion  consisting  of  Presbyteiians  of 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  or  of  dissenters  from  that  church  and 
irom  the  Church  of  England. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss  this  portion  of  Mr.  Pitf  s 
Bill ;  every  impartial  person,  to  whatever  persuasion  he  be- 
longs, admits  its  Impolicy ;  and  its  practical  effect  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  province,  is  recorded  in  the  following  recital 
of  the  Act  of  Parhament  (7th  and  8th  Geo.  IV.  c.  G2.)  pro- 
viding for  the  sale  of  these  "  cleigy  reserves  "  ;— 

"Whereat,  by  an  Actpaaaed  in  theTbirty-Srst  Year  of  the  lUignofhU 
late  Majesty  KiaR  George  the  Third,  it  is  unongst  other  tbinga  enacted, 
that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  His  Majeaty,  his  heira  or  lucceaaorB,  to 
authorize  the  Goveruor  or  Lieutenaut-GoverDor  of  each  of  the  provinces  of 
Upper  Canada  and  Lower  Canada  reapectiTety,  or  the  person  admin  iatering 
the  government  therein,  to  make,  from  and  out  of  the  lands  of  the  Crown 
within  anch  provinrea,  auch  allotment  and  appropriation  of  lands  ai  are 
therein  mentioned,  for  die  support  and  maintenance  of  a  Proteatant  clergy 
within  the  tame;  and  it  was  IHirther  enacted,  that  all  and  every  the  renta, 
profits  or  emolumentf  which  might  at  any  time  arise  from  inch  lands,  so 
allotted  and  appropriated  at  aforesaid,  should  be  applicable  aolely  for  th« 
maintenance  and  support  of  a  Protestant  clergy  within  the  province  in 
which  the  same  shonld  be  situated,  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever : 
And  whereas,  in  pursnaoce  of  the  aaid  Act,  such  allotments  and  appro- 
priation of  land  as  aforesaid,  have  from  time  to  time  been  reserved  for  the 
purposes  therein  mentioned ;  which  lands  are  known  within  the  said  pro- 
vince by  the  name  of  the  Cltrgi/  Reimtt :  and  wlirrtat  the  mid  Cltrgy  Be- 
tfTBtt  haee  in  yrtaf  part  reiMiiwd  vsattt  and  wtproductm,  from  tht  wmU  <tf 
ei^itai  to  be  tmploiftd  in  the  cultivalion  thertqf,  and  it  is  expedient  to  au- 
thorize the  sale  of  certain  parts  of  aucbCfn-^  if euMTM,  to  the  intent  that 
the  monies  arising  from  such  sale  may  be  employed  in  the  Improvement 
of  the  remaining  part  of  the  said  Reaerves,  or  otherwise  for  the  purposes 
for  which  the  aaid  lands  are  ao  reserved  as  aforesaid.  Be  it  therefore  en- 
acted "—(Here  follow  proviaiona  for  the  sale  of  tbe  Clergi/  Auemei,  and 
the  investment  of  the  proceeds  of  auch  sale.) 

We  cannot,  however,  touch  upon  this  important  subject, 
without  expressing  our  belief,  that  the  hittemess  of  reU^N» 
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dissension  has  been  to  a  very  slight  degree^  if  at  all,  mixed 
up  with  the  late  unfortunate  events  in  Canada ;  but  if  this 
element  of  discord  is  to  be  excluded  for  the  future,  it  will 
be  by  the  rejection  of  every  proposal,  for  the  establishment  of 
a  dominant  church  in  connexion  with  the  government.  The 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  even  now,  form  but  a 
minority  of  the  Canadian  community,  and  the  other  sects  in 
the  province  will  demand  perfect  religious  and  civil  equality. 
Without,  therefore,  stating  reasons  which  would  far  exceed 
the  space  which  remains  to  us,  we  reluctantly  dismiss  this 
momentous  part  of  the  question,  by  recording  our  deliberate 
opinion,  that  if  charity  and  good-will  are  hereafter  to  be 
maintained  in  Canada,  it  will  be  by  the  equal  payment  of  all 
persuasions  of  Christians  under  the  authority  of  the  law,  or 
by  the  introduction  of  the  voluntary  system. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  inquire  minutely  into  the  strug- 
gles which  took  place  between  the  House  of  Assembly  and 
the  colonial  executive  government.  It  would  indeed  have 
been  strange,  if  such  an  incongruous  mass  of  legislation  as 
Mr.  Ktf  s  Bill,  had  produced  any  other  result  than  confusion. 
But  we  charge  the  imperial  government,  and  this  without  re- 
ference to  a  Tory  or  a  Whig  administration,  with  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility for  their  policy  towards  these  provinces.  Every 
one  connected  with  the  country  has  known  for  years,  that  the 
business  of  government  was  practically  suspended,  and  that 
a  crisis  was  gradually  but  surely  approaching,  which  might 
involve  the  descendants  of  two  high-spirited  nations  in  blood- 
shed and  civil  war.  What,  we  ask,  was  done  to  avert  this 
approaching  catastrophe  ?  Committees  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons sat,  inquired,  and  reported.  An  extravagantly-paid 
Commission  proceeded  to  Canada,  made  further  inquiries, 
and  in  due  time  produced  further  reports  upon  matters  which 
every  person  of  ordinary  industry  could  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with,  from  sources  of  information  already  in  exist- 
ence. The  only  approximation  to  an  enlarged  and  enlight- 
ened legislation,  suited  to  the  pressing  exigencies  of  the  pro- 
vince, was  made  by  Sir  Robert  Wilmot  Horton  in  1822,  when 
he  introduced  his  Union  Bill — a  bill  which  failed,  however, 
under  the  assaults  of  party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
contrast  with  this  attempt  stand  out  in  strong  relief  the  re- 
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solutions  of  Lord  John  Russell  in  IS37 — memorable  exam- 
ples of  the  hard  mesBurc  of  justice  dealt  out  by  England  to 
her  colonial  subjects,  for  a  state  of  things  produced  by  her 
own  miHgovemment.  The  facts  recorded  in  these  resolutions 
are  an  historical  epitome  of  this  misgovernment — a  condensed 
record  of  the  practical  results  of  Mr.  Pitf  s  Bill — the  Whig 
commentiry  of  183'  on  the  Tory  policy  of  1791,  and  as  such 
we  insert  them  here. 

"  '  Thf  RvtohUon*'  proposed  by  Ltrd  John  Runell  aiul  carried  in  the 
Parliament  o/lS37. 

3.  "  That,  siuce  the  3lst  day  of  October,  in  the  year  183-2,  iio  provi- 
sion has  been  raade  by  tht  Legialature  of  the  province  of  Lower  Canada, 
for  defraying  the  charges  of  the  admiiiUtratioii  of  justice,  and  fur  the 
support  of  the  civil  governmeDt  within  the  said  province,  and  that  on  the 
lOth  day  of  April,  1637,  there  was  required  for  Uefiayiiig  in  full  th« 
charges  a'bresaid  to  that  day,  the  sum  of  142,160/.  Hj.  6d. 

2.  "  That  at  a  Session  of  the  Legislature  of  Lcjwer  Canada,  hulden  at 
the  city  of  Quehec,  in  the  said  province,  in  the  months  of  September  and 
October,  1836,  the  Governor  of  the  said  province,  in  compliance  with  hi* 
Majesty's  comnands,  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly thereof  the  estimates  for  the  current  year,  and  aUo  the  accounts, 
showing  the  arrears  due  in  respect  n(  the  Civil  Government,  and  signified 
to  the  said  House  bis  Majesty's  conGdence.  that  they  would  accede  to  the 
application  which  he  had  been  coiamaniled  to  renew  for  payment  of  the 
arrears  due  on  acrount  of  the  public  urvice,  ujid  for  the  funds  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  Civil  Government  of  the  province. 

3.  "  Thai  the  said  Hou-e  of  ABsemhly,  on  the  3rd  day  of  Octxiber, 
1S36,  by  an  Address  to  the  Governor  of  the  said  province,  declined  to 
vote  a  supply  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  by  the  said  Address,  after 
referring  to  a  former  Address  of  the  said  House  to  the  Governor  of  the 
said  province,  declared  that  the  said  Hnuse  persisted,  amongst  other 
things,  in  the  demand  of  an  elective  Legislative  Council,  and  in  demand- 
ing the  repeal  of  a  certain  Act  passed  ,by  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  favour  of  the  North  American  Land  Company  ;  and  by  the 
■aid  Address  the  aaid  House  of  Assembly  further  adverted  to  the  demand 
made  by  that  House  of  the  fiee  exercise  of  its  control  overall  the  bran  rhes 
of  the  Executive  Government ;  and  by  the  said  Address  the  said  House  of 
Assembly  further  declared,  '  That  it  was  incumbent  on  them,  in  the  pre- 
sent conjanchire,  to  adjourn  their  deliberations  until  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment should  by  it*  Acts,  esp;'ciBlly  by  rendering  the  second  branch  oi 
the  Legislature  conformable  to  the  wishes  and  wants  of  the  people,  hart 
commenced  the  great  worli  of  justice  and  reform,  and  created  a  conlidtnce 
which  alone  could  crown  it  with  success.' 

t.  "  That  w  lh«  ttiiling  tiate  of  Lower  Canada,  it  is  uoadvisable  to 

make  th*  Legislative  Council  of  that  province  an  elective  body ;  but  that 
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it  is  expedient  tliat  measwret  be  adopted  for  securing  to  that  branch  of  tkt 
Legislature  a  greater  degree  of  public  cor^dence. 

5.  "  That  ichile  it  is  expedient  to  improve  the  composition  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Council  in  Lower  Canada,  it  is  unadvisable  to  subject  it  to  the  re- 
sponsibility demanded  by  the  House  of  Assembly  of  that  province. 

6.  "  That  the  legal  title  of  the  North  American  Land  Company  to  the 
land  holden  by  the  said  Company,  by  virtue  of  a  grant  from  his  Majesty* 
under  the  public  seal  of  the  said  province,  and  to  the  privileges  conferred 
on  the  said  Company  by  the  Act  for  that  purpose  made  in  the  fourth  year 
of  his  Majesty's  reign,  ought  to  be  maintained  inviolate. 

7.  "  That  it  is  expedient,  that  so  soon  as  provision  shall  have  been 
made  by  law,  to  be  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  said  province  of  Lower 
Canada,  for  the  discharge  of  lands  therein  from  feudal  dues  and  services, 
and  for  removing  any  doubts  as  to  the  incidents  of  the  tenure  of  land  in 
free  and  common  soccage  in  the  said  province,  a  certain  Act  made  and 
passed  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty  King  George  IV., 
commonly  called  '  The  Canada  Tenures  Act ;'  and  so  much  of  another 
Act  passed  in  the  third  year  of  his  said  late  Majesty's  reign,  commonly 
called  '  The  Canada  Trade  Act,'  as  relates  to  the  tenures  of  land  in  the 
■aid  province,  should  be  repealed  ;  saving,  nevertheless,  to  all  persons,  all 
rights  in  them  vested  under  or  by  virtue  of  the  said  recited  Acts. 

8.  "  lliat  for  defraying  the  arrears  due  on  account  of  the  established 
and  customar)'  charges  of  the  administration  of  justice  and  of  the  civil 
government  of  the  said  province,  it  is  expedient  that,  after  applying  for 
that  purpose  such  balance  as  shall,  on  the  said  10th  day  of  April,  1837« 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Receiver-General  of  the  said  province,  arising  from 
his  Majesty's  hereditary,  territorial,  and  casual  revenues,  the  Governor  qf 
the  said  province  be  empowered  to  issue  from  and  out  of  any  other  part 
of  his  Majesty's  revenues  in  the  hands  of  the  Receiver-  General  of  the  said 
province,  such  further  sums  as  shall  be  necessary  to  effect  the  payment  qf  the 
before-mentioned  sum  of  142,160/.  14*.  6d, 

9.  "  That  it  is  expedient  that  his  Majesty  be  authorized  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Legislature  of  the  said  province  the  net  proceeds  of  his 
Majesty's  hereditary,  territorial,  and  casual  revenue,  arising  within  the 
same,  in  case  the  said  Legislature  shall  see  fit  to  grant  to  his  Majesty  a 
Civil  List  for  defraying  the  necessary  charges  of  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  for  the  maintenance  and  unavoidable  expenses  of  certain  of 
the  principal  officers  of  the  civil  government  of  the  said  province. 

10.  "  That  great  inconvenience  has  been  sustained  by  his  Majesty's 
subjects,  inhabiting  the  provinces  of  Lower  Canada  and  Upper  Canada, 
from  the  want  of  some  adequate  means  for  regulating  and  adjusting  ques- 
tions respecting  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  said  provinces,  and  divers 
other  questions  wherein  the  said  provinces  have  a  common  interest ;  and 
it  is  expedient  that  the  Legislatures  of  the  said'provinces  respectively,  be 
authorized  to  make  provision  for  the  joint  regulation  and  adjustment  of 
such  their  common  interests." 

These  decisive  proceedings,  on  the  part  of  the  ministry,  pro- 
duced a  strong  effect  upon  the  public  mind  in  Canada,  and 
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the  resolutions  are  eotitled  to  the  equivocal  merit,  of  having 
occasioned,  in  some  instances,  a  kind  of  reaction  amongst 
individuab  of  the  "  British  party,"  by  several  of  whom  they 
were  as  severely  condemned  as  by  the  French  Canadians.  A 
striking  illuBtration  of  their  operation,  even  upon  the  most 
loyal  of  the  Anglo-Canadians,  ia  afforded  by  the  Report  of  a 
Committee  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Upper  Canada,  on 
the  state  of  the  province  after  the  first  outbreak  in  1938.  The 
following  ia  the  emphatic  language  the  Committee  use ! — 

"  It  Lb  imposaible,  in  the  optnioD  of  your  Coramtttee,  that  any  ooecon- 
versant  in  the  afTairs  of  Lower  Canada,  can  look  upon  the  resolution* 
referred  to  as  pomting  out  a  satisractoiy  course.  They  provide  but 
for  the  present  moDieot,  and  that  in  a  manner  moat  liable  to  excep' 
tion ;  for  clearly  the  goveiDment  has  no  right,  and  none  can  be  given  to 
it,  to  take  from  the  provincial  Treasury  monies  paid  into  it  under  acts  of 
the  local  Legislature,  which  acts  expressly  reserve  to  that  Legislature  the 
exclusive  right  of  appropriation. 

"  The  constitutional  charter,  under  which  the  Colonial  Legislature  acta, 
may  undoubtedly  be  rescinded  by  Parliament!  but  while  it  is  t^ffrrtd  ia 
tland  IN  force,  it  ought  not  to  be  violated.  The  case  is  not  Buch  as  to  re- 
quire BD  desperate  a  remedy,  and  it  is  hardly  possible — perhaps  not  pos- 
sible— to  conceive  any  case  that  would  warrant  it." 

The  "  Constitution"  of  Lower  Canada  had,  ia  truth,  prac- 
tically ceased  to  exist  before  these  resolutions  were  passed, 
but  their  effect  upon  it  was  something  like  the  action  of  gal- 
vanism on  the  natural  body  after  death.  A  violent  distortion 
was  produced,  and  the  minister  availing  himself  of  the  un- 
natural vitality  he  had  infused  into  his  victim,  perpetrated 
his  unconstitutional  attack  on  the  political  rights  of  the  Cana- 
dians. This  was  the  principal  and  proximate  cause  of  their 
rebellion,  and  it  afforded  them  the  best,  perhaps  the  only- 
plea  for  resistance  they  possessed.* 


the  miniitry  who  appointed  him  are,  douhtlesg,  deeply  interested  io  both  these 
events,  but  to  the  Canadian  people  they  ire  compumtively  of  Utile  importance ; 
and  we  proieat  sgaiust  their  righta  being  any  longer  ucriliced  to  secure  a  party 
triumph  or  to  prevent  a  party  defeat.  A  contemporary  (the  Quarlerlj/  Review 
fbr  December.  1838.  p.  2Z4)  declarei  that  at  Ibia  moment  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
BoHcit  adequate  aitention  to  the  great  Canadian  qneslion,  and  that  "  Uie  public 
mind  seemi  solely  bent  on  what  it  expects  to  be  a  tnumimeot  in  the  liU-i/ari  at 
Westminster  between,  as  of  old,  two  distinguished  Champians."  The  writer  of 
this  article,  by  a  virulent  attack  upon  Lord  Iliu'ham,  before  his  defence  has  1)een 
heard,  does  all  he  can  vo  produce  the  state  of  public  feeUng  he  sfTecl*  to  deplore. 
We  trust,  however,  that  hia  efforts  will  be  nntueceasful.'    The  Anglo.Canadiant 
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We  are  sensible,  that  in  the  observations  we  have  thus  of- 
fered, Ave  may  be  reproached  with  pointing  out  the  defects  of 
the  late  Canadian  constitution,  and  the  errors  committed  by 
successive  administrations  at  home,  without  su^esting  any 
remedies  for  existing  and  pressing  evils.  We  will  therefore^ 
even  at  the  hazard  of  subjecting  ourselves  to  a  charge  of  pre^ 
sumption,  venture  to  submit  a  few  suggestions,  fairly,  we  be- 
lieve, dcducible  from  the  facts  we  have  stated,  but  offered  with 
unfeigned  diffidence,  rather  as  points  for  discussion  than  as 
propositions  free  from  all  possible  objection.  We  request  our 
readers  at  the  same  time  to  bear  in  mind, with  M.deTocqueville, 
that  in  the  constitutions  of  all  nations,  of  whatever  kind  they 
be,  a  certain  point  exists,  at  which  the  legislator  is  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  good  sense  and  \'irtue  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens ;  and  that  tlicre  is  no  countiy  in  the  world,  in  which 
everj'thing  can  be  provided  for  by  the  laws,  or  in  which  po- 
litical institutions  can  prove  a  substitute  for  common  sense 
and  public  morality. 

We  would  suggest  then,  in  the  first  place,  the  union  of  the 
two  provinces,  and  of  the  representatives  of  the  two  races  in 
the  same  elective  chambers. 

Wc  should  hesitate,  we  confess,  in  giving  o\\x  assent  to  any 
extensive  plan  of  confederation  of  the  whole  of  our  North 
American  provinces,  if,  by  such  a  plan,  a  separate  elective 
assembly  were  conferred  upon  Lower  Canada,  or  any  portion 
of  it.  To  such  an  assembly  a  preponderating  French  ma- 
jority would  inevitably  be  returned,  and  it  would,  as  inevitably, 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  future  contest  for  nationality. 

We  would  suiToimd  the  king^s  representative  with  an  execu- 
tive council,  chosen  by  the  crown  and  dismissible  at  pleasure. 
To  Guch  a  council,  wc  would  call  all  persons  who,  from  talents, 
station,  and  property,  enjoyed,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  the 

have  ever  proved  themseh  es  faitliful  subjects  of  the  empire  in  times  of  difficulty 
and  danger.  In  the  labt  Aiucrican  War,  as  well  as  in  tlie  late  insurrection,  their 
blood  has  been  freely  shed,  when  the  honour  and  interests  of  their  country  re- 
quired it.  Are  they  doomed,  in  return  for  this  conduct,  to  behold  tlieniseh'ea 
used  as  the  mere  tools  of  ambitious  men,  and  to  witness  in  times  to  come,  as  they 
have  during  the  past,  se6$ion  after  session  wear  away,  marked  only,  so  far  as  they 
arc  concerned,  by  inane  and  inefficient  measures  ?  Is  it  scrinusly  supposed,  that 
this  unmerited  disregard  of  their  interest?  can  be  safely  persevered  in,  and  is  it 

guite  forgotten  that  they  are  oiily  sepsrated  l)y  a  nominal  boundary  from  the  vast 
<)nfcderation  of  the  I'niird  StaJes? 
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confidence  of  the  community  in  nhicb  they  liv<^d  ;  corefulij 
excluding  the  judicial  power,  but  freely  admitting  memben 
of  the  two  legislative  chambers,  the  heads  of  departments,  and 
other  officers  of  govemmeat.  From  this  council  it  mi^t  be 
the  prerogative  of  the  governor  to  summon,  from  time  to  tim^ 
eucb  a  cabinet  as  he  should  deem  best  calculated  to  assist 
him  in  carrying  on  the  ordinary  buBiness  of  the  govermnent, 
and  on  great  emergencies  the  whole  of  its  members  might  be 
convened. 

It  will  be  inferred  from  our  remarks,  that  we  would  make 
the  upper  chamber  or  legislative  council  elective.  It  would 
not,  however,  necessarily  follow  that  it  should  in  all  respects 
resemble  the  lower  house ;  though  it  would  be  difficult,  we 
confess,  in  such  a  community  as  the  Canadian,  to  vary  the 
constituency  by  which  the  two  chambers  would  be  chosen,  it' 
both  were  elected  by  the  people ;  but  if,  as  we  trust  will  be 
the  cose  in  any  new  scheme  of  government  that  may  be  pro- 
posed, elective  municipalities  be  established  in  the  rural  di- 
stricts, and  corporations,  popularly  chosen,  in  the  towns,  it 
would  deserve  consideration,  whether  the  right  of  returning 
members  to  the  legislative  council  m%ht  not  be  advantageously 
conceded,  either  ^together  or  in  part,  to  those  bodies.  Other 
points  of  difference  might  also  be  introduced.  If  the  lower 
chamber  sat  for  three  or  four  years,  the  upper  might  sit  for 
six  or  seven ;  and  to  render  it,  during  the  period  of  its  session, 
independent  both  of  the  power  of  the  crown  and  of  the  im- 
mediate action  of  the  popular  nnll,  it  might  be  constituted  a 
fixed  and  permanent  body,  notwithstanding  the  dissolution 
of  the  lower  house  by  the  governor.  The  possession  of  a 
certain  amount  of  property,  and  a  more  advanced  age  than 
twenly-one  years,  might  also  be  required  as  qualifications  in 
its  members.  A  legislative  council  so  formed  would,  we  be- 
lieve, be  as  aristocratic*  as  the  country  could  produce,  or  as 
the  people  woidd  cheerfully  submit  to ;  and  it  would,  we  also 
believe,  be  composed  of  respectable  and  intcliigcnt  men.  To 
it,  therefore,  we  would  yield  the  much-contested  right  of 
trying  inipeachniciits  preferred  by  the  IIou.se  of  Assembly, 
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subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  or  to  tlie  judicial 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

The  only  change  of  importance  that  would  take  place  in  the 
constitution  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  would  be  consequent 
upon  the  union  of  the  two  provinces.  A  numerous  Anglo- 
Canadian  minority, — or  it  might  be  an  actual  majority, — 
would  be  returned ;  and  the  executive  government,  instead  of 
being  in  open  hostility  with  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, would  at  once  be  placed  in  the  more  advantageous  posi- 
tion, of  holding  the  scales  between  two  powerful  and  contend- 
ing parties. 

We  would  also  claim  for  our  North  American  Colonies 
generally,  that  direct  representation  in  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  which  their  importance  justly  entitles 
them.  The  objection  formerly  urged  by  Mr.  Burke  to  a  si- 
milar scheme  cannot  now  be  maintained.  The  power  of  steam 
has  bridged  the  Atlantic,  and  the  length  and  uncertainty  of 
voyages  to  and  from  America  are  already  matters  of  history. 
Thus  the  member  for  the  district  of  Toronto,  Montreal,  Que- 
bec, or  Halifax,  would  require  but  little  more  time  to  reach  the 
capital  of  the  empire  than  the  representative  of  the  Orkneys. 
We  believe  too  that  this  direct  representation  would  be  a 
powerful  link  to  bind  the  Colonies  to  the  parent  state ;  but 
we  should  very  seriously  doubt,  whether  a  federal  union  of  all 
the  colonies  in  British  America  would  tend  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  integrity  of  the  empire.  The  questions  of  in- 
ternational law,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  apply  the  term  to 
such  a  state  of  things,  which  would  arise  between  a  colonial 
federal  government  and  the  imperial  government,  would  be 
dangerous  and  complicated.  The  claim  to  tax  our  former  co- 
lonies was  such  a  question,  and  it  severed  the  empire.  We 
would  rather,  therefore,  consider  the  government  at  home  as 
the  central  power,  presiding  over  both  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Colonies ;  but  by  giving  our  American  fellow-subjects 
a  voice  in  the  Imperial  Legislature,  and  a  free  system  of  local 
government,  we  would,  at  the  same  time,  protect  them  against 
the  exercise  of  that  power  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  their 
interests. 

We  repeat,  that  we  offer  these  suggestions  with  diffi- 
dence and  distrust ;  for  the  more  the  subject  is  considered. 
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the  more  will  it  appear  surrounded  by  difficulties — difficulties 
which  are  much  increased  by  the  disturbed  state  of  these 
provinces.  Nor  can  we  claim  for  our  plan  any  very  striking 
resemblance  to  the  British  Constitution;  but  as  the  at- 
tempt to  confer  that  constitution  on  the  Canadians  is  now 
an  acknowledged  failure,  they  may  perhaps  not  unreasonably 
expect  institutions  to  be  given  to  them,  moulded  on  no  theo- 
retical model  of  perfection,  but  such  as  are  sanctioned  by 
experience  and  analogy,  and  are  demanded  by  the  manners 
and  the  customs  of  the  people,  and  the  actual  condition  of 
their  country. 


Note  to  the  Article  on  the  Austrian  Commercial  Treaty. — 

Page  109. 

Since  the  article  on  the  commercial  relations  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Austria  had  passed  through  the  press,  we  have  re- 
ceived from  an  authentic  source  in  the  Mediterranean  some 
particulars  of  the  actual  commerce  between  the  ports  of 
Austria  and  that  of  Malta,  which  we  are  unwilling  to  with- 
hold from  our  readers.  The  following  table  of  the  number 
of  Austrian  ships  which  arrived  in  the  port  of  Malta  in  the 
years  1835,  1836,  1837^  is  drawn  up  from  official  returns 
upon  which  we  can  rely. 


Year  c<nnmencing 
Itt  November. 

Number  of  Au- 
strian TeMelt. 

Burthen 
Toni. 

Laden 
Tons. 

In  Ballast 
Tons. 

Vessels 
touched  only. 

Discharged 
&  reloMfed. 

1835 

142 

21723 

19794 

1929 

68 

74 

1836 

115 

22158 

16328 

5830 

53 

62 

1837 

93 

18208 

14396 

3812 

31 

62 



Although  the  total  number  of  arrivals  decreased  in  1837^  it 
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will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  vessels  actually  freighted 
for  the  Maltese  trade  remained  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  burthen  of  the  vessels  averages  153  tons  in  1835, 
192  tons  in  183()^  and  19G  tons  in  1837-  The  decrease  in 
arrivals  under  the  Austrian  colours  is  partly  accounted  for  by 
the  progressive  building  of  vessels  in  Malta,  by  means  of 
which  part  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  under  the  British  flag. 
Austria  furnishes  Malta  with  assorted  cargoes,  consisting 
principally  of  timber  for  ship-building,  (the  oak-timber  of 
Carniola  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world,)  iron,  glass, 
German  linen,  liqueurs,  potatoes,  and  hemp.  Malta  exports 
to  Austria  nearly  her  entire  crop  of  native-grown  cotton,  in 
its  three  different  states,  i.e.  raw,  spun,  and  manufactured. 
In  fact,  whole  cargoes  of  cotton- wool,  cotton- twist,  sail-cloth, 
and  coarse  cotton  cloths  are  exported  from  Malta  to  Trieste 
and  Fiumc ;  the  latter  articles  serve  as  clothing  to  the  natives 
of  Dalmatia  and  Croatia.  Austria  also  takes  from  Malta 
many  cargoes  of  bay-salt,  which  is  obtained  by  the  Maltese 
in  very  large  quantities  in  the  summer  season  by  desiccation 
on  the  shores  of  the  island.  There  is  also  some  trade  in 
colonial  produce  and  in  British  manufactured  articles,  which 
will  doubtless  be  materially  increased  by  the  influence  of  the 
treaty. 
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Article  I. 

1.  Speeches  delivered  by  Thomas  Noon  Tal/ourd,  SeijeatU-at' 

Law,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Thursday,  18/A  May, 
1837,  ond  on  Wednesday,  25th  April,  1838,  on  the  Law 
ofCopyr^ht.     Moxoiij  London,  1837  and  1838. 

2.  De  la  Propri^te  IAtt(raire  et  de  la  Conlr^a^n.    Par 

M.  Victor  Fouchbr,  Avocat  G&i£ral  a  Rennes.  Paris, 
1836. 
Das  Koniffl.  Preussische  Gesetz  vom  11  Jani,  183?,  smn 
Schutze  dea  Eigenthums  an  Werken  der  Wiasenschaft 
und  Kunsi  gegen  Nachdruck  tmd  Nachhildtmg :  dargestellt 
in  seinem  eniatehen  imd  erlautert  durch  Dr.  Julius  E. 
HiTZio.    Berlin,  1838. 

X  HE  debates  which  have  taken  place  in  parliament  on  the 
bills  successively  introduced  by  Serjeant  Talfourd  to  consoli- 
date the  law,  and  to  extend  the  term,  of  copyright,  do  not 
appear  to  us  to  have  exhausted  the  question,  or  evea  to  have 
placed  it  fairly  before  the  public.  The  law  which  secures  the 
rights  of  literary  property  deals  with  a  subject-matter  of  so 
subtile  and  intangible  a  nature — for  ever  spreading  without  li- 
mit through  the  minds  of  men  in  all  countries  and  conditions — 
that  it  is  a  difScult,  if  not  an  impracticable  task,  to  contrive 
such  legislative  provisions  as  may  at  once  encourage  the  pro- 
ductions of  literary  genius,  and  protect  the  lair  profits  of  literary 
industiy.  The  letter  of  the  law  can  only  deal  with  the  material 
shape  which  written  thought  assumes.  Parliament  may  pass 
an  act  to  regubte  the  nature  and  duration  of  authors'  pro- 
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perty  in  books ;  but  whilst  these  rights  are  secured,  thoughts 
once  treasured  in  the  poet's  brain  or  in  the  student's  desk, 
wander  over  the  world  after  they  have  been  minted  by  the 
press,  to  follow  a  higher  mission  than  their  author's  will  could 
prescribe,  and  to  attain  a  higher  end  than  their  author's  re- 
muneration.   They  are  thenceforth  living  elements  of  society: 
the  property  neither  of  him  who  uttered  them,  nor  of  him 
who  has  caught  them  on  their  way — ^parts  of  the  inexhaust- 
ible inheritance  of  mankind,  which  is  literally  increased  by 
the  multitude  of  those  who  share  and  use  it.    MiUii  per- 
transibunty  et  augebitur  scientia.    The  passage  of  the  many 
makes  smooth  the  road  over  the  rugged  places  first  traced 
and  trodden  by  the  few.   The  Idea  once  launched  from  a  hu- 
man mind  hovers  over  the  world  like  some  guiding  spirit, 
fit  for  every  task  and  mission,  in  many  shapes,  in  a  thou- 
sand different  coiu*se8,  gliding  onwards  with  eternal  motion. 
He  to  whom  it  was  first  given  to  express  it  in  his  time, 
knew  not  whence  it  rose  within  him.     It  lay  hidden  in  mines 
of  intellectual  mysteries,  or  it  sprang  to  light  like  some  new 
star  in  the  sky :  he  found  it  in  the  depths  of  his  researches, 
and  set  the  gem ;  he  discovered  it  by  his  art,  and  added  it  to 
the  catalogue  of  the  stars.  To  the  casual  or  mechanical  means 
and  instruments  by  which  the  original  thinker  is  fulfilling  his 
duty  upon  the  earth,  in  obedience  doubtless  to  the  sublime 
law  of  our  existence  as  a  brotherhood  of  thinking  creatures, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  himian  provisions  cannot  be 
applied  effectually ;  or,  if  applied,  not  without  injury  to  the 
thinker  himself,  and  to  the  human  race.    Books,  indeed,  are 
one  form  in  which  the  products  of  original  minds  may  be 
cast ;  but,  as  Rousseau  said,  *^  Men  ought  only  to  write 
what  they  cannot  do."    There  are  a  thousand  ways  of  utter- 
ance, a  thousand  material  vehicles  for  human  conceptions, 
a  thousand  monuments  of  the  sovereignty  of  man  over  mat- 
ter— ^from  the  novel  mechanism  of  the  ingenious  artisan,  up 
to  the  glories  of  those  arts  which  have  filled  the  world  with 
strong  and  lovely  forms,  not  of  the  world — or  to  the  active 
conceptions  of  a  Columbus  inspiring  him  to  open  an  Atlantic 
continent  to  mankind.     It  is  vain  to  hope,  and  we  are  per- 
suaded that  it  is  not  to  be  desired,  that  laws  of  property  should 
be  attached  to  such  achievements  as  these ;  or  that  notions 
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of  secular  reward  should  be  suggested  in  proportion  to  their 
moral  grandeur  and  importance.  The  world  has  indeed  not 
the  power  to  repress  this  noble  rage — 

"  Cieco  errar,  tempo  av&TO,  ria  fortuna, 
Sorda  invidie,  vil  rftbbia,  iniquo  zelo, 
Cru[]o  cor,  empio  ingegno,  itrsno  artUre, 
Non  bBitaranno  a  fami  I'aiia  bnina, 
Nod  porrvin'  avanti  gli  occhi  il  velo, 
Non  faran  mai,  ch'il  mio  bel  sol  non  mire," 

as  Giordano  Bruno,  a  martyr  for  the  mind's  sake,  song.  But 
neither  has  the  world  any  material  rewards  Btted  for  the  re- 
mmieration  of  its  highest  benefactors.  They  have  been  chiefly 
rewarded  with  persecution,  ignominy,  scorn,  hunger,  and 
death.  These  evils  the  progress  of  civilization  may  perhaps 
lessen ;  but  in  spite  of  these  evils  their  tasks  have  been  ho- 
nestly and  heroically  performed.  To  offer  the  world's  wages 
in  common  dross  to  any  such,  might  appear  a  mockery — but 
it  is  most  a  mockery  to  offer  them  to  those  whose  perform- 
ances are  moat  transcendent.  What  they  have  done  and  what 
they  have  endured,  they  would  never  have  attempted  or  borne 
for  themselves.  They  claim  no  property  in  it;  and  that  is 
precisely  what  distinguishes  them  &om  the  class  of  humbler 
men  who  follow  after  them :  the  gleaners  in  the  field  gather 
for  themselves,  but  the  reapers  are  of  Uie  household  of  the  Lord 
of  the  Harvest. 

We  should  scarcely  have  been  led  to  enter  upon  these  con- 
siderations if  an  attempt  had  not  been  made  by  the  chief 
movers  of  the  Copyright  Bill  in  parliament  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  the  public  in  favour  of  that  measure  by  eloquent 
lamentations  over  the  fate  of  genius,  and  oratorical  elegies  on 
the  destitution  of  Jiterary  men.  The  anecdotes  which  every 
schoolboy  learns  in  his  class-book  of  the  pittance  for  which 
the  Paradise  Lost  was  sold,  and  of  the  afflictions  of  Dermody, 
have,  in  our  opinion,  very  little  to  do  with  the  matter.  In 
Milton's  lifetime  and  in  that  of  his  immediate  descendants 
the  Paradise  Lost  was  not  a  marketeble  article,  consequently 
the  market  price  given  for  it  was  extremely  small.  When 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  poems  were  published  they  were  not  mar- 
ketable productions.  That  revered  poet  has  lived,  to  use  the 
correct  and  el^ant  expression  of  Seijeaut  Talfburd,  to  see 
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the  dawn  of  his  fame  brighten  the  evening  of  his  life ;  and 
if  the  state  owe  any  debt  to  genius^  if  the  public  pay  any  gra- 
titude to  the  wisest  and  sweetest  of  modem  poets^  let  our  debt 
be  quickly  discharged^  let  our  gratitude  be  shown  to  his  per- 
son now^  and  to  his  memory  for  ever.  But  we  protest  against 
these  high  and  rare  examples  being  made  the  basis  of  general 
legislative  enactment.  The  same  rule  by  no  means  applies  to 
the  productions  of  genius  (which,  if  they  be  calculated  for  the 
applause  of  all  ages,  must  perforce  be  written  in  a  tone  little 
understood  by  their  contemporaries)  and  to  the  far  more  nu- 
merous works  industriously  compiled  for  the  purposes  of  the 
day  by  literary  journeymen.  There  are  infinite  gradations 
between  the  Paradise  Lost  and  Mr.  M^Culloch's  Commercial 
Dictionary,  although  both  of  them  are  printed  books  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  and  of  the  salesman.  The  faculties  used  in  their 
composition,  the  object  attained,  the  duration  of  their  utility, 
are  all  as  difierent  as  RaphaePs  Transfiguration  and  the  Ord- 
nance Survey  of  the  British  Isles.  The  divine  gift  of  art  which 
constitutes  the  precious  quality  of  the  former  is  not  to  be  re- 
paid to  the  artist;  the  labour  bestowed,  and  that  more mecha-* 
nical  part  which  is  common  to  the  highest  and  to  the  hum- 
blest of  literary  performances,  is  the  only  tangible  subject  of 
legislative  provision. 

It  is  the  curse  of  literature  that  it  is  a  trade ;  because  the 
rules  which  are  sound  and  just  in  matters  of  trade,  are  notap- 
pUcable  to  the  vast  and  various  creations  of  literary  talent.  In 
literature,  and  perhaps  we  may  say  in  the  arts  generally,  the 
absolute  value  of  the  thing  produced  is  totally  distinct  £rom 
the  marketable  value.  The  most  profitable  of  all  books  to 
the  trade,  and  perhaps  to  the  authors,  are  the  common  school- 
books,  such  as  Pinnock's  Catechisms,  Carpenter's  Spelling- 
book,  and  Lindley  Murray's  Grammars.  An  absurd  little 
volume,  called  *  Hints  on  Etiquette,'  written  by  a  sort  of 
Chesterfield  of  shop-lads,  passed  through  eighteen  or  twenty 
editions,  and  was  the  subject  of  more  than  one  lawsuit  be- 
tween the  publishers  in  the  course  of  two  years.  Mr. 
Southey's  great  projected  work  on  the  Monastic  orders,  (which 
was  mentioned  by  Mr.  I^Israell  in  the  debate  last  session,) 
or  a  Hebrew  Concordance,  would  never  have  enriched  Mr. 
Colbum  or  the  publishers  of  the  Pickwick  papers.     The  ca- 
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price  of  fashion,  or  the  sympathy  of  viilgar  mediocrity,  will 
pay  an  author  at  a  far  larger  rate  than  the  discrimiQating  taste 
of  the  wise  and  curious  can  beBtow  in  a  long  course  of  ageSj 
under  any  conceivable  law  of  literature.  It  is  so  in  some  other 
branches  of  human  exertion.  Ballet-dancing  is  the  best  paid 
of  all  the  arts  in  modem  Europe.  When  Louis  XV.  com- 
plained of  the  exorbitant  demand  of  a  dancer,  who  required  a 
sum  for  his  salaiy  at  the  opera  exceeding  the  pension  of  a 
marshal  of  France,  the  dancer  replied,  "  Sire !  faites  danaer  vos 
marechaux."  It  is  obvious,  that  as  long  as  the  taste  of  the 
multitude  is  corrupt,  as  long  as  learning  is  the  domuu  of  the 
few,  and  the  highest  productions  of  the  human  mind  are  duly 
appreciated  by  none  but  the  most  cultivated  members  of  so- 
ciety, the  greatest  of  the  world's  sons,  "  the  heirs  of  time  and 
leaders  of  our  race,"  will  seek  in  vain  for  rewards  as  lucrative 
as  those  which  are  lavished  upon  the  mountebank  of  the  hour. 
The  two  things  ought  therefore  to  be  kept  distinct.  No  law 
of  monopoly  can  ever  be  made  to  confer  aprice  proportioned  to 
the  former  without  impairing  their  6rst  object,  namely,  their 
utility  and  their  diffiision.  No  law  ought,  we  think,  to  be 
made  to  extend  beyond  two  generations  the  remuneration 
which  modem  society  bestows  on  the  writers  who  supply  food 
for  the  amusement  or  the  practical  wants  of  the  time. 

But  besides  the  illogicd  attempt  which  has  been  made  to 
confound  the  high  claims  of  genius  with  the  mere  mercantile 
question  of  copyright  in  ordinary  books,  some  writers  and  ora- 
tors of  very  great  authori^  have  held  that  an  author  has  the 
same  indefeasible  right  of  property  in  the  books  which  are  the 
material  depositories  of  his  thoughts,  as  he  unquestionably  has 
in  bis  ideas  or  his  manuscripts.  "  I  am  averse,"  says  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  in  his  letter  to  Seijeant  Talfourd,  "  to  petition 
"  parliament,  because  I  would  not  ask  as  an  individual  sup- 
"  plicant,  or  with  a  single  associate,  what  in  equity  I  consider 
"  to  be  the  right  of  a  class,  and  for  a  much  longer  period  than 
"  that  defined  in  your  bill — for  ever.  Such  right,  as  ■  you 
"  have  stated  in  your  admirable  speech,  was  acknowledged 
"  by  the  common  law  of  England ;  and  let  them  who  have 
"  cried  out  so  loudly  against  the  extension  of  the  term  as  is 
"  now  prt^xtsed  show  cause  why  that  original  right  should  not 
"  be  restored.  The  onus  clearly  rests  with  them  to  do  so ;  but 
«  they  have  not  attempted  it^  anA,  are  glad  to  take  Bbelter  un- 
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^^  der  the  statute-law  as  it  now  stands,  which  is  a  composition 
"  or  compromise  between  two  opinions :  the  extreme  point  of 
^^  the  one  being  that,  by  giving  his  thoughts  to  the  world,  an 
^^  author  abandons  all  right  to  consider  the  vehicle  as  private 
'^  property;  and  of  the  other,  that  he  has  the  right  in  perpe- 
^^  tuity,  that  it  descends  to  his  heirs,  and  is  transferable  to 
'^  those  to  whom  he  or  they  may  assign  it.  This  right  I  hold 
*^  to  be  more  deeply  inherent  in  that  species  of  property  than 
"  in  any  other,  though  I  am  aware  that  many  persons,  percei- 
^*  ving  wherein  it  differs  from  acquisitions  made  in  trade  and 
'^  commerce,  &c.,  have  contended  that  the  law  in  respect  to 
'^  literature  ought  to  remain  upon  the  same  footing  as  that 
'^  which  regards  the  profits  of  mechanical  inventions  and  che- 
^^  mical  discoveries ;  but  that  this  is  an  utter  fiedlacy  might 
*^  easily  be  proved.^* 

We  wish  that  the  respected  author  of  this  letter  had  pro- 
ceeded to  give  a  more  complete  confutation  of  this  doctrine,  if 
the  contrary  can  so  easily  be  proved.  Much  importance  can 
hardly  be  attached  to  what  was  said  by  Seijeant  Talfourd  as  to 
the  right  of  perpetual  literary  property  conferred  by  the  common 
law  of  England,  when  we  consider  how  completely  the  relations 
of  authors  and  readers  have  been  changed  in  modem  times  by 
the  invention  of  printing  and  by  the  difRision  of  literature, 
which  the  old  traditions  of  our  conunon  law  could  never  have 
contemplated.  We  can  only  compare  this  position  to  the  ar- 
gimient  which  Milton,  in  his  ^  Discourse  in  favour  of  un- 
licensed printing,^  advances  in  favour  of  the  free  publication  of 
books  from  the  authority  of  the  ancients,  amongst  whom  the 
great  mechanical  instrument  of  pubUcation — ^the  press — ^was 
imknown.  If  we  are  to  go  back  to  the  earlier  times  of  legal 
memory,  it  is  probable  that  no  literary  property  or  copyright 
could  exist  as  a  marketable  possession,  even  though  it  was 
allowed  by  the  law  to  be  inherent  in  an  author  and  his  heirs 
for  ever. 

As  to  the  more  general  question,  we  may  borrow  the  remarks 
of  M.  Foucher,  who  appears  to  us  to  have  put  forth  very  sound 
views  on  the  subject  in  the  essays  whose  title  stands  prefixed 
to  this  article.* 

*  These  essays  orig:inally  appeared  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  *  Revue  Btrwi§^ 
€t  FratifaUe  de  Ugialation  et  d^ (Economic  Politique*  edited  by  M.  Foeliz,  an  id- 
Focate  at  Paris.    We  have  great  pleasure  in  acknowiedg^g  our  fireqoent  ohliga- 
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"  WbaMTfli  differennei  of  opinion  may  nsUt  u  to  th*  natnra  of  tha  rigbt 
of  property,  there  are  noua  m  to  ita  defimtiaii :  dl  tho  juriiU  agrM  Ihat 
property  is  tht  exelutivt  right  efpotiaimg  a  thing,  o/iuiag  it,  and  ditponiy 
of  it  at  pUaMurt,  mud  more  eipecially  that  property  cannat  be  leparated 
from  poteeuion,  the  element  which  conititutei  it.  ProprigUu  a  potttttiont 
$iparan  nonpotttt,*  It  «u  neceMory  to  lUte  thii  principle  oi  concitely  u 
poMible,  became  it  ii  the  baiii  of  our  argument.  We  now  proceed  to  apply 
it  to  the  right  of  an  author  to  bii  work. 

"  The  author  givei  birth  to  hii  idea,  be  utten  it,  he  writet  it :  in  that 
■tate  be  U  tbe  exclusive  owner  of  the  idea  itself,  of  the  outward  form  he  baa 
given  to  it,  and  of  the  maniucript  which  containa  it  He  may  alter,  he 
ma;  deitroy  fail  work :  ai  he  may  lell  it,  give  it  away,  bequeath  it,  let  it  lie 
by  unuied,  or  reeerve  it  for  hie  private  use. 

"  But  thii  iait  end  ia  not  the  object  of  author* :  their  purpoae,  on  the 
contrary,  it  to  apread  their  ideai,  to  publish  them,  and  to  impart  them  to 
the  greater  number.  For,  aaya  Cicero,  ImptlUaiur  Kobira  ul  prodem  veli- 
mut  guam  plurimii,  ilagu4  nonfacih  til  untitir*  qui  quod  iciat  iptt  non  Ira- 
dot  alteri.  Here  ia  precisely  the  great  difference  which  exiati  between  this 
and  all  other  kinds  of  property,  the  end  of  which  it  to  dispose  of  things  con)< 
mon  to  all  to  the  advantage  of  au  individual." 

In  other  words,  if  we  may  venture  to  expand  the  ezpreeaioD 
of  an  ingenious  idea,  all  other  property  has  for  its  object  to 
use  or  to  work  on  existing  elements  common  to  mankind, 
such  as  the  natural  products  of  the  earth,  or  the  traditional 
stores  of  the  world,  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  owner ;  hut 
the  use  and  labour  of  the  arts  and  of  literature  have  mainly  in 
view  some  absolute  product,  originally  the  inward  property  of 
an  individual,  but  which  he  aspires  to  work  out  and  make 
common  to  mankind.     We  resume  our  extract : 

"Thus,  if  an  author  bat  the  exclusive  property  of  his  work  at  long  as 
be  keeps  it  for  bis  private  um,  no  sooner  has  be  communicated  it,  than 
bit  property  in  th&t  idea,  being  purely  intellectual,  is  modified  by  this 
communication,  so  that  be  cannot  take  it  back,  or  claim  the  sole  right  of 
emitting  it  agiun  :  by  communicating  it  to  another  mind,  he  has  admitted 
that  mind  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  reflection. 

"  He  can  then  only  claim  to  exercise  the  right  of  property  over  the  ma- 
nutcript  itself,  which  contsuus  bis  idea ;  if  that  manuscript  be  taken  from 
him,  be  may  clearly  appeal  to  the  law  to  punish  the  crime  of  theft.     Aa 


tioni  (particnlarlr  on  the  present  ocei^on)  to  ibM  excellent  eontemporarr  Kariew, 
In  which  the  philosophical  jmitti  of  all  countries  have  united  their  powcn  to 
treat  those  great  quesCioni  of  moral  and  ocoitoBiical  legillatian  in  whidi  all  coon- 
tries  hsvG  an  equal  interest. 

*  Sec  Domst.  Lois  Civilea,  liv.  3.  see.  Z.  2  Blackiione,  etp.  i.  De  Rayneral,  In- 
ititatians  da  drrat  de  la  nature  et  des  gent,  Uv,  I*'.,  chap.  2.,  Art.  544.  du  Code 
CivU. 
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the  owner  of  his  manuscript,  an  author  may  dispose  of  it,  as  he  might  of 
any  other  object  belonging  to  him ;  and  the  agreement  by  which  he  dis- 
poses of  it  is  like  any  other  agreement  of  the  same  kind. 

"  But  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  the  object  of  an  author,  when  he  has 
produced  a  work  of  the  intellect,  a  literary  composition,  is  to  spread  it,  to 
communicate  it  to  the  social  body  ;  and  that  it  is  by  means  of  copies  or  of 
printing  that  he  obtains  his  purpose.  When  a  work  has  thus  been  infi- 
nitely multiplied,  published  to  the  world,  and  purchased  by  whoever  has 
the  means  and  the  wish  to  do  so,  is  it  still  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
author  ?  can  he  still  claim  towards  it  the  jus  utendi  et  abutendi  ?  No  one 
would  venture  to  assert  such  a  proposition ;  his  right  of  property  under- 
goes its  greatest  modification,  if  it  does  not  (to  use  an  expression  of  Black- 
stone)  instantly  vanish  and  evaporate*.  But  what  are  we  to  understand 
by  an  object  which  any  one  may  use,  if  it  be  not  an  object  which  has  be- 
come common  property  ?  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  assimilate  the  right 
which  an  author  may  have  over  his  published  work,  to  that  which  an 
owner  may  have  over  a  material  object  of  real  or  personal  property. 

**  But  do  we  mean  to  say  that  for  this  reason  an  author  is  neither  to  exer- 
cise any  right  over  his  work,  nor  to  derive  any  pecuniary  benefit  from  the 
labours  of  his  mind  ?  Do  we  mean  to  assert,  that  after  having  devoted  a 
certain  portion  of  his  life,  perhaps  after  having  sacrificed  his  fortune,  he 
is  not  to  have  the  exclusive  right  of  bringing  forth  successive  editions  of 
his  books,  as  a  compensation  for  the  time  he  has  spent,  for  the  labour  he 
has  bestowed,  for  the  sacrifices  he  has  made,  and  as  a  recompense  for  thd 
public  utility  of  his  work  ?  Here  a  further  distinction  must  be  made. 
When  the  work  remains  unpublished  in  the  hands  of  the  author,  it  is  his 
personal  property,  he  reserves  to  himself  the  manuscript  and  its  contents, 
and  he  is  the  absolute  master  of  it ;  he  may  do  what  he  likes  with  it,  he 
may,  as  I  have  observed,  destroy  it  entirely — by  the  same  reiEison,  he  may 
dispose  of  it  to  the  best  advantage,  and  he  may  sell  it  on  such  terms  as  he 
thinks  suitable.  This  is  his  first  profit,  which  is  sufficiently  protected 
by  the  general  laws  of  buying  and  selling  in  all  countries.  But  when 
once  the  work  is  published,  the  modifications  which  the  act  of  publi- 
cation operates  in  this  right  of  property  are  such,  that  it  is  limited 
to  conditions  to  which  the  general  provisions  of  the  law  of  property  are 
inapplicable  ;  and,  as  he  is  already  deprived  of  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of 
this  property,  all  that  the  author  or  his  representatives  can  claim  is  the 
sole  right  of  procuring  for  the  public  the  use  of  his  work.  Hence  arises 
the  right  of  republication,  copyright,  Verlagsrecht,  an  especial  and  peculiar 
right,  which  ought  to  be  combined  with  the  interests  of  the  community  at 

*  The  passage  in  Blackstone,  vol.  2,  p.  406,  is  as  follows :  "On  the. other  hand, 
it  is  urged,  that  though  the  exclusive  property  of  the  manuscript,  and  all  which  it 
contains,  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  author,  before  it  is  printed  and  published ; 
yet  frdm  the  instant  of  pubHcation  the  exclusive  right  of  an  author  or  his  assigns 
to  the  sole  communication  of  his  ideas  immediately  vanishes  and  evaporates ;  as 
being  a  right  of  too  subtile  and  unsubstantial  a  nature  to  become  the  subject  of 
property  at  the  common  la^,  and  only  capable  of  being  guarded  by  positive  sta- 
tutes and  special  provisions  of  the  nu^trate." 
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Urge— a  right  on  which  moat  nationa  have  coDfeired  «  temporwy  eiiat- 
ence,  »  right  which  the  old  Freocb  Legislation  atfled  a  grtkr,  and  which 
is  everywhere  conaidered  as  a  privilege,  or  privative  right,  infiivourof  the 
author  or  hia  assigns." 

These  observations  appear  to  us  to  place  the  philosophical 
part  of  the  question  in  a  true  light.  A  vast  deal  of  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  subject  on  the  continent,  and  the  result 
of  these  discussions  in  France  and  Germany  is  far  more  worthy 
of  note  than  the  mixture  of  egotism  and  sentimentality  which 
was  poured  forth  in  the  controversy  between  the  authors  and 
the  publishers  on  the  introduction  of  Serjeant  Talfourd's 
bills  in  the  House  of  Commons.  M.  de  Salvandy,  the  Mi- 
nister of  Public  Instruction  in  France,  introduced  a  Copy- 
right Bill  on  the  5th  January  of  this  year,  which  proposed  to 
extend  the  term  of  the  duration  of  copyright  in  that  country 
to  thirty  years  from  the  death  of  the  author.  That  bill  haa  of 
course  perished  with  the  short  and  tumultuous  session  in 
which  it  was  presented,  but  the  speech  or  report  of  the  mi- 
nister is  an  exceedingly  valuable  production. 

"The  aentiraenta,"  said  he,  "which  we  entertain  towards  literature 
cannot  be  our  sole  guide  in  the  discuBsian  of  a  law  which  is  to  regulate 
the  conditions  of  copyright.  A  great  many  intereats  are  in  presence  of 
each  other ;  a  great  many  conflicting  rights  are  urged  upon  us  ;  a  great 
many  questiona  present  themaelvES  to  be  aolved  ;  and  firet  of  all,  is  there 
such  a  thing  as  a  literary  property ;  and  if  so,  in  what  does  it  conaist  i 

"  When  the  attention  is  called  to  this  subject,  we  are  atrucb  by  the  fact, 
that  the  men  who  have  reflected  glory  on  their  country  and  their  age,  the 
men  who  have  left  inestimable  treaanrca  to  posterity,  often  lived  poor,  and 
have  bequeathed  poverty  to  their  deeccndanta — opulence  to  thoae  who  have 
traded  in  their  creationa.  But  on  the  one  hand  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  be  in  the  power  of  a  legislature  to  prevent  the  grandsons  of  Comcille 
from  begging  their  bread  at  the  door  of  the  theatre  which  is  enriched  by 
the  worka  of  their  grandaire.  He  may  have  left  a  large  family,  one  branch 
of  which  has  retained  exclusive  possession  of  the  property ;  he  may  have 
sold  his  manuscript;  he  may  have  left  it  to  bis  creditors.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  literary  property  is  to  be  assimilated  to  other  property,  and  trana- 
mitted  lijce  a  field  from  family  to  family,  the  interests  of  the  public  may 
suffer  ;  the  copyrights  might  fall  into  hostile  or  ignorant  hands ;  the  de- 
scendants of  a  man  of  letters  might  be  deprived  of  that  inheritance,  which 
is  the  most  precious  of  all,  and  the  only  one  which  may  be  subdivided  for 
ever,  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  which  la  attached  to  the 
btood,  inaeparable  from  the  name,  a  source  of  honour,  and  thence  a  chance 
of  fortune,  for  whoever  bears  it. 
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**  But  this  is  not  all ;  it  cannot  be  proposed  to  attribute  to  literary  pro- 
perty all  the  conditions  of  common  legal  property.  It  must  necessarily 
remain  fixed  in  the  same  hands.  It  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  one  represent- 
ative or  assignee.  It  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  composition  or  com- 
promise, because  its  value  can  never  be  determined  with  certainty,  and  it 
changes  from  epoch  to  epoch,  and  from  frontier  to  frontier.  It  must  evi- 
dently  be  governed  by  a  distinct  code.  But  could  such  a  code  be  actually 
drawn  ?  could  the  principle  of  the  exclusive  and  absolute  property  of  the 
heirs  of  an  author  be  laid  down  ?  Is  there  no  other  interest  besides  that  of 
an  author  and  of  his  children  ?  Is  there  no  other  vested  right  besides  theirs  ? 
Does  the  book  belong  in  reality  to  them  alone  ?  Can  the  verses  of  Racine 
be  the  exclusive  property  of  one  family  ?  Do  they  not  belong  to  all  of  us  ? 
Have  they  not  become  the  property  of  all  who  have  retained  them  graven 
upon  the  memory,  and  who  might  thus  have  transmitted  them,  like  the 
poetry  of  the  primitive  ages,  from  generation  to  generation,  and  from 
people  to  people  ?  The  works  of  the  great  minds  which  enlighten,  reform, 
and  establish  the  world,  are  they  not  the  patrimony  of  the  whole  of  so- 
ciety, and  can  it  be  conceived  that  some  fortunate  heir,  or  some  pri- 
vileged creditor,  claiming  the  right  of  using,  abusing,  or  not  using  at  all, 
which  is  inherent  in  property,  should  suddenly  take  away  from  France  and 
the  world  Descartes,  Pascal,  or  Montesquieu  ? 

"  Literary  propriety  has  evidently  this  distinct  characteristic^  thai  it  is 
held  jointly  between  the  author,  or  the  assignees  of  the  author,  and  the 
public  ;  that  the  right  of  aU  to  enjoy  accompanies  the  right  of  mtme  to 
profit ;  that  the  public,  when  it  has  once  entered  into  possession,  retains 
such  possession  inevitably  and  for  ever,  whilst  the  assignees  of  the  author 
require  the  intervention  and  the  sanction  of  the  law  to  restrain  others  from 
profiting  by  the  publication.  These  two  rights  which  are  concurrent  to  each 
other,  but  unequal  in  power,  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  subject.  In  produ- 
cing his  work  the  writer  fulfills  his  mission.  He  speaks  in  order  that  his  voice 
may  be  heard ;  he  writes  in  order  that  it  may  reach  to  all  places  and  to  all 
time.  His  success  consists  in  being  heard ;  it  is  the  end  he  has  in  view. 
The  echo  given  to  his  language  by  public  attention  constitutes  its  force  and 
its  charm.  Without  a  public,  literary  property  would  not  exist.  There 
would  be  a  frigid  manuscript,  a  relic  as  perishable  and  as  inanimate  as  the 
remains  of  man.  It  is  a  book,  because  it  has  the  noise  and  light  of  the 
world ;  in  a  word,  because  it  is  published.  The  poet  and  the  historian 
make  the  work,  but  it  is  the  public  which  makes  the  book.     •     •      • 

"  Thus  literary  property  differs  from  common  legal  property,  and  must 
be  governed  by  distinct  laws — say  rather,  that  the  term  property  is  but  in- 
correctly applied  to  the  matter  which  the  legislator  is  here  called  upon  to 
regulate.  The  author  or  his  heirs  and  assigns  are  not  really  ownera,  be- 
cause the  right  of  ownership  must  be  exclusive  ;  it  acknowledges  no  equal, 
still  less  any  superior  claim.  The  writer  is,  here,  rightly  considered  as  the 
inventor.  He  is  in  truth  an  inventor.  Not  perhaps  of  the  idea,  but  of  the 
form,  the  manner,  the  arrangement,  and  the  miae  en  ceiivre,  which  is  new  to 
the  world,  and  introduces  into  it  the  opinions  and  principles  of  the  author. 
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"  By  the  side  of  that  mor^,  intellectaal,  and  general  profit  wUdi  ac- 
crues to  society,  there  is  a  substantial  profit  which  belongs  to  the  author. 
In  return  for  what  the  public  has  received,  the  least  that  can  be  given  is 
the  gnarantee  of  this  profit.  To  other  inTentors  U  |^ven  the  privilege  of 
some  years  of  monopoly  in  their  productions.  Literary  productions  arc 
of  a  higher  and  more  intangible  nature.  Society  proclaims  that  to  recom- 
pense then  she  will  do  all  that  is  in  her  power,  all  that  is  just  or  possible. 
Acknowledging  to  the  aatbor  and  his  assigns  no  eiclneive  right  except  to 
the  profits  of  sale,  those  profits  will  be  secured  to  them  until  such  time 
OS  this  right  is  met  by  the  rights  of  the  public  at  large,  when  the  restric- 
tions placed  upon  the  free  possession  of  intellectual  productions  which 
have  passed  into  the  bands  of  the  public,  would  be  less  useful  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  anthor  than  they  would  be  detrimental  to  the  caase  of 
letters." — Mtmlew,  December  S,  1839. 

We  have  very  little  to  add  to  this  lucid  and  eloquent  r^aumi 
of  this  part  of  the  subject.  But  one  or  two  illustratioaB  may 
be  introduced  to  bring  out  the  whole  force  of  the  arguments 
touched  upon  by  M.  de  Salvandy. 

The  advocates  of  a  right  of  property  in  books,  perpetually 
inherent  in  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  authors,  do  not  appear  to 
have  considered  of  what  nature  the  right  of  copyright  itself 
is.  It  may  be  most  properly  compared  to  what  our  law  terms 
an  incorporeal  hereditament,  such  as  advowsons,  tiUies,  etc. 
Those  rights  are  Qeceasarily  regulated  by  the  laws  of  real  pro- 
perty in  England,  and  by  the  influence  of  our  manners,  even  . 
more  thaiL  by  the  prudence  of  our  laws,  they  are  usually  kept 
undivided  in  the  hands  of  one  heir.  But  the  property  of 
copyright  is  less  adapted  for  equitable  division  than  even  the 
incorporeal  hereditament«  of  our  law.  The  latter  may  be  sold, 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  divided ;  to  sell  the  former  would 
be  to  duinherit  an  unknown  race  of  claimants.  Such  a  law 
would  create  a  vast  entailed  property,  not  settled  upon  any 
one  head  or  branch,  but  for  ever  extending  over  an  increasing 
aeries  of  heirs.  Which  of  these  would  be  the  depository  of 
the  actual  Jus  in  rem,  if  any  such  exist  ?  Are  these  privileges 
to  be  con&ied  to  the  eldest  male  stem,  or  are  they  to  be  con- 
ferred, like  the  rights  of  Founder's  kin  in  some  of  our  endowed 
colleges,  upon  ^  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  trace 
a  rill  of  consanguinity  in  their  pedigrees  ?  It  is,  we  believe, 
ascertained  that  Shakspere's  two  daughters  both  died  child- 
less. But  for  the  sake  of  ai^;ument,  as  nine  generations 
of  Shakspere's  iamily  have  passed  away  since  his   death 
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(allowing  twenty-five  years  for  each  generation  to  repro- 
duce its  heirs),  supposing  Shakspere  to  have  left  two  chil- 
dren, and  each  of  those  children  on  an  average  to  have  left 
two  more,  the  tenth  generation  of  his  descendants  would 
consist  of  1024  individuals ;  and  at  the  same  rate  of  increase 
the  twentieth  generation  of  the  Shaksperes,  250  years  hence, 
will  consist  of  1,048,576  persons.  Chaucer  has  been  dead 
nearly  500  years,  and  if  we  calculate  his  descendants  to  have 
increased  in  the  same  ordinary  ratio,  they  would  actually 
amount  to  this  prodigious  number. 

Serjeant  Talfourd  proposes  in  his  new  Bill,  (§  34.),  that 
^'  all  copyright  shall  be  deemed  personal  property,  and  shall 
^^  be  transmissible  by  bequest,  or,  in  case  of  intestacy,  shall 
'^  be  subject  to  the  same  law  of  distribution  as  other  personal 
^^  property,  and  in  Scotland  shall  be  deemed  to  be  personal 
*^  and  moveable  estate/'  But  if  copyright  is  to  be  transmis- 
sible by  bequest,  what  becomes  of  the  claim  of  the  heirs  of 
genius  ?  Long  before  the  expiration  of  sixty  years,  the  chattel 
would  be  alienated,  the  profits  dispersed,  and  the  lasting  be- 
nefit would  remain  with  the  publishing  assignee — ^a  capitalist 
in  all  human  probability  utterly  indifierent  to  every  thing 
but  his  own  profits.  At  best,  the  administration  of  literary 
property  would  be  like  the  bad  and  ruinous  grants  of  Church 
Leases.  But  if  the  statute  of  distributions  were  to  regulate 
the  transmission  of  copyright  (as  it  must,  if  any  such  thing 
as  perpetual  copyright  be  recognized  by  the  law),  the  conse- 
quences would  be  most  embarrassing  and  ridiculous.  Can 
any  one  talk  of  perpetual  property  in  literary  productions, 
when  the  first  principles  of  arithmetic  show  that  they  lead 
but  to  infinite  subdivision  ?  Can  it  be  seriously  alleged  that 
any  one  of  the  thousand  descendants  of  Shakspere,  who  might 
now  be  living,  for  aught  we  know,  in  the  meanest  labour  or 
the  most  abject  destitution,  would  have  a  claim  in  law,  equity, 
or  reason,  to  derive  profits  in  his  own  person  from  the  sale  of 
the  works  of  his  great  progenitor  ? 

It  is  obvious  that  the  interest  of  each  member  of  each  suc- 
cessive generation  of  an  author's  family  in  his  works  goes  on 
diminishing  according  to  the  law  of  geometrical  progression. 
It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  co-existing  interest  of  the  public 
in  works  of  lasting  merit,  which  begins,  as  M.  de  Salvandy 
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has  shown,  from  the  day  of  the  puhlication,  goes  on  i»- 
creanng  with  every  fresh  generation  of  men  who  come  into 
the  world,  to  learn,  to  admire,  and  to  know. 

We  smile  with  contemptuous  indifference  when  a  nephew 
of  Napoleon  prefers  a  claim  to  that  crown  which  the  highest 
military  and  political  genius  of  modem  histoTy  won  and  wore  ? 
Individuals  suddenly  rising  from  the  level  of  the  crowd  to  the 
utmost  heights  of  fame,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  authors 
of  extraordinary  genius,  may  bequeath  their  works  and  their 
performances  to  the  world,  but  they  can  rarely  unite  or  em- 
body them  in  those  more  sohd  elements  which  constitute  a 
family.  An  aristocracy  is  supported  by  the  secure  transmis- 
sion of  real  property;  the  fkmily  gives  a  representative  to 
the  estate  in  the  person  of  its  heir,  the  estate  gives  wealth  and 
permanence  to  the  family.  But  the  rights  and  proceeds  of 
literary  property  would  be  far  too  much  divided  with  the 
public,  and  too  uncert^  in  themselves  for  them  to  be  trans- 
mitted unimpaired  from  generation  to  generation^  even  under 
the  most  auspicious  circumstances. 

Two  other  secondary  arguments  are  brought  forward  on  the 
copyright  question  to  which  we  have  not  yet  adverted.  The 
first  is,  that  it  is  unsafe  to  trust  the  interested  or  ignorant 
heirs  of  an  author  with  the  power  of  mutilating  or  suppressing 
his  works.  Literary  history  is  so  full  of  offences  against 
good  taste  and  the  conscientious  fidelity  which  posterity  owes 
to  authors,  that  it  is  needless  to  look  far  for  examples.  In 
Dryden's  time,  the  tenant  in  tail  of  Shakspere's  plays  would 
probablyhave  adopted  the  absurdities  of  the  garbled  Tempest. 
Some  Bentley  might  succeed  to  the  possession  of  the  Paradise 
Lost,  who  should  resolve  on  the  active  improvement  of  the 
family  estate  by  all  the  new  readings  that  the  caprice  or  obs- 
tinacy of  learned  insolence  could  obtrude  upon  the  world.  If 
these  examples  should  appear  extravagant,  we  have  a  case  be- 
fore us  at  this  moment  which  may  be  quoted  as  an  equal 
outrage  on  the  rights  of  the  public.  Mrs.  Shelley  has  just 
published  an  edition  of  Shelley's  poems,  not  as  they  were 
written,  but  as  she  supposes  their  author  would  have  chosen 
them  to  appear  in  a  collected  form,  if  he  had  lived ;  that  is  to 
say,  with  considerable  portions  of  the  Q,ueen  Mab^  and  other 
passages  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  false  and  rhapsodical 
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philosophy  in  which  Shelley  lived,  and  unhappily  died,  wholly 
OMITTED.  In  like  manner  (though  certainly  with  a  somewhat 
more  plausible  excuse)  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  thought  proper 
to  alter  some  of  the  finest  lines  in  his  finest  pieces,  which  all 
the  world  has  known  by  heart  for  a  dozen  years ;  anc[  Mr. 
Southey  has  paid  a  tribute  to  his  early  republican  poems, 
which  in  om*  opinion  they  do  not  deserve,  by  attempting  to 
emasculate  them.  Eo  ipso pratfulgebanty  quodnonvisebaniur. 
These  things  belong  to  the  literary  history  of  the  time,  and 
the  men.  The  less  they  are  found,  the  more  they  will  be 
looked  for.  But  the  present  law  of  copyright  promises  us,  or 
at  least  our  sons,  a  certain  deliverance  from  these  ill-judged 
and  ineffectual  attempts.  Mr.  Macready  has  shown  us  how 
well  Shakspere  bears  to  be  disenciunbered  from  posthumous 
emendation  on  the  stage ;  and  Shelley  and  Wordsworth  will 
go  down  to  posterity  restored.  Upon  the  whole,  the  public 
feeUng  is  so  strong  on  this  subject,  that  unless  a  person  is  de- 
termined, like  Mrs.  Shelley,  to  do  what  is  equally  contrary  to 
her  interest  and  her  duty,  we  do  not  think  the  corruption  of 
original  texts  is  much  to  be  apprehended,  or  that  the  sup- 
pression of  books  for  which  there  is  any  demand,  will  ever  be 
probable. 

The  second  point  which  remains  to  be  touched  upon  is  the 
distinction  between  the  law  of  copyright  and  the  law  of  pa- 
tents for  inventions.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  last  year, 
Serjeant  Talfourd  laid  down  this  distinction  in  the  broadest 
manner. 

"  One  of  the  arguments  used,  whether  on  hehalf  of  the  trade  or  the  pub- 
lic I  scarcely  know,  against  the  extension  of  the  term,  is  derived  from  a 
supposed  analogy  between  the  works  of  an  author  and  the  discoveries  of  an 
inventor,  whence  it  is  inferred  that  the  term  which  suffices  for  the  protection 
of  the  one  is  long  enough  for  the  recompense  of  the  otlier.  It  remains  to 
be  proved  that  the  protection  granted  to  patentees  is  sufficient ;  but  sup- 
posing it  to  be  so,  although  there  are  points  of  similarity  between  the  cases, 
there  are  grounds  of  essential  and  obvious  distinction.  In  cases  of  patent, 
the  merits  of  the  invention  are  palpable,  the  demand  is  usually  immediate, 
and  the  recompense  of  the  inventor,  in  proportion  to  the  utility  of  his  work, 
speedy  and  certain.  In  cases  of  patent,  the  subject  is  generally  one  to 
which  many  minds  are  at  once  applied ;  the  invention  is  often  no  more  than 
a  step  in  a  series  of  processes,  the  first  of  which  being  given,  the  consequence 
will  almost  certainly  present  itself  sooner  or  later  to  some  of  these  inquirers, 
■nd  if  it  were  not  hit  on  this  year  by  one,  would  probably  be  discovered  the 
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next  by  uiotliar;  tmt  who  wBl  mggett  that  if  Shalupere  h>d  not  written 
'Lear,'  or  RichardaoQ  'CUrissa,'  other  poeti  or  noTelistB  would  have  in- 
vented them?  In  practical  icience  every  discovery  ia  a  step  to  something 
more  perfect ;  and  to  give  to  the  inventor  of  each  a  protracted  monopoly 
would  be  to  shut  out  all  improvement  by  others.  But  who  can  improve  the 
ni aster-pieces  of  geuiuif  They  stand  perfect;  apart  from  all  things  else; 
self- sustained  ;  the  models  for  imitation ;  the  sources  whence  rules  of  art 
take  their  origin.  And  if  we  apply  the  analogy  of  mechanical  bveution 
to  literature,  we  shall  find  thai  in  bo  &r  as  it  extends  there  is  really  in  the 
latter  no  monopoly  at  all,  however  brief.  For  example,  historical  or  critical 
research  bears  a  clotc  analogy  to  the  process  of  mechanical  discovery,  and 
how  does  the  law  of  copyright  apply  to  the  treasures  it  may  reveal  ?  The 
fact  discovered,  the  trtith  ascertained,  becomes  at  once  the  properly  of  man- 
kind— to  accept,  to  state,  to  reason  on ;  and  all  that  remains  in  the  author, 
is  the  style  in  which  it  is  expressed." 

And  Mr.  Spring  Rice  observed,  that  there  waa  no  analogy 
between  pBtents  and  copyrights,  because  one  mechanical  in- 
vention superseded  another,  and  books  did  not  supersede  each 
other;  likewise  because  patents  can  by  the  existing  law  be 
extended  and  copyrights  cannot. 

With  great  deference  to  these  authorities  we  venture  to  ob- 
serve, that  whilst  the  principle  of  copyrights  is  or  ought  to  be 
the  same  as  that  on  which  patents  are  granted,  the  present 
law  applied  to  the  former  is  even  now  more  favourable  than 
that  which  rewards  the  mechanical  inventor.  In  the  first 
place  copyrights  are  by  law  tixed  at  twenty-eight  years,  or  for 
the  author's  life :  patents  are  generally  for  fourteen  years ; 
they  cannot  be  extended  by  the  Queen  in  council  for  more  than 
seven  years  in  addition ;  and  this  extension  is  only  granted 
when  complete  proof  has  been  given  to  the  judicial  committee 
of  the  privy  council  that  inadequate  remuneration  has  been 
obtained  by  the  patentee.  Mechanical  inventions  for  the  most 
part  demand  a  far  greater  outlay  of  capital  than  literary  pro- 
ductions— the  time  of  the  author  and  inventor  being  the  same. 
The  actual  cost  of  a  patent  exceeds  one  hundred  pounds.  But 
the  chief  difference  is  that  patents  are  never  granted  except 
to  entirely  novel  mechanical  or  chemical  inventions.  The 
specification  must  set  forth  in  the  clearest  language  the  na- 
ture of  the  invention ;  and  if  it  be  shown  that  a  similar  inven- 
tion, or  any  part  of  it,  was  in  use  before  the  patent  was 
granted,  the  whole  privilege  is  quashed.  Finally,  after  a  pa- 
tent has  been  obtained  and  defended  at  a  great  expense  for 
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aa  invention  which  had  cost  years  of  labour  and  large  sums 
of  capital,  it  may  be  wholly  superseded  by  some  more  simple 
or  economical  discovery,  accomplishing  the  same  end,  Coi^- 
right,  on  the  other  hand,  is  by  statute  inherent  in  all  publica- 
tions whatsoever ;  just  as  much  in  the  lucrative  compilations 
for  the  use  of  schools,  which  may  be  extracted  by  a  vulgar 
scribe  from  the  commonest  books  of  reference,  as  in  the  loftiest 
productions  of  original  thought.  A  new  patent  cannot  be 
obtained  for  improvements  in  a  machine  unless  some  new 
principle  be  introduced ;  but  eveiy  edition  of  a  book  which 
contains  the  author's  last  additions  and  corrections,  is  the 
subject  of  a  new  copyright.  By  this  means  the  copyrights 
of  law-books,  school-books,  and  books  of  reference,  are  con- 
stantly renewed  and  kept  in  repair ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
remark  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  ^Exchequer,  it  is  obvious  that 
these  books  supersede  each  other  just  bke  machines.  They 
are  the  machinery  of  knowledge.  They  constitute  the  great 
bulk  of  books  J  and  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  more  important  to 
make  a  law  for  them,  than  for  the  authors  of  Lear  and  of 
Clarissa.  The  comparison  between  the  two  claims  for  ad- 
ditional pririleges  is  not  we  think  in  favour  of  the  literary 
monopolists.  It  may  be  alleged  with  truth,  that  many  pa- 
tents arc  granted  every  year  which  are  more  amply  remu- 
nerated by  the  profits  of  a  fourteen  years'  monopoly,  than 
the  beat  books  would  be  by  a  monopoly  of  much  longer  du- 
ration. But  in  most  cases  the  patentee  and  the  capitalist 
arc  one  and  the  same  person ;  an  immense  outlay  ia  fre- 
quently made  in  experiment  or  in  speculation;  a  consi- 
derable loss  may  be  the  consequence.  In  literary  property 
the  author  is  the  inventor,  but  the  publisher  is  the  capitalist; 
and  in  computing  the  total  profits  of  successful  books,  both 
these  elements  must  be  taken  into  the  account.  It  would  be 
easy  to  show  on  how  unfair  a  principle  they  are  distributed, 
and  that  in  literature,  even  more  than  in  the  ordinary  occu- 
pations of  life,  the  lion's  share  is  (or  the  capitalist.  The 
system  of  usury  by  which  the  publishers  make  the  author  pay 
35  or  40  per  cent,  on  the  gross  receipts,  and  half  the  net  pro- 
fits, in  return  for  the  capital  invested  in  the  publication,  is 
the  real  secret  of  the  misery  and  the  just  complaints  of 
authors. 
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Seijeant  Talfourd's  assertion  that  "  in  cases  of  patent  the 
merits  of  the  invention  are  palpable^  the  demand  immediate, 
and  the  recompense  of  the  inventor  speedy  and  certain,"  is 
strikingly  erroneous.  Most  new  mechanical  inventions  have 
to  contend  with  established  h&bita,  with  rooted  prejudices, 
with  existing  interests, — very  often  they  have  to  create  the 
demand  they  are  intended  to  supply.  Books  are  addressed 
more  immediately  to  the  taste  and  the  wants  of  the  reading 
pubhc.  It  is  far  more  easy  to  infringe  patents  than  to  pirate 
books,  and  the  legal  proceedings  in  the  former  cases  (whether 
in  law  or  equity)  are  far  more  compUcated  and  expensive^ 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  than  the  application  for  an  in- 
junction on  a  piratical  bookaeller. 

Yet  we  have  not  heard  it  alleged  that  the  shortness  of  the 
duration  of  patents  is  a  seiious  discouragement  to  the  invent- 
ive genius  of  English  mechanics;  nor  is  the  nation  called 
upon  to  purchase  an  estate  for  Mr.  Mackintosh,  although  (un- 
fortunately for  him)  the  pubhc  did  not  recognise  the  valuable 
properties  of  India-rubber  surcoats  until  several  years  of  the 
term  of  his  patent  had  expired. 

Here  it  may  be  objected  that  the  interest  of  the  public 
demands  that  the  prices  of  articles  newly  brought  into  trade 
should  be  kept  down  by  a  just  competition,  as  soon  as  the  in- 
'ventor  has  been  moderately  remunerated.  We  hold  the  same 
opinion.  But  the  moral  and  intellectual  interest  of  the  public 
in  cheap  books,  is  in  our  eyes  quite  as  strong  as  its  mercantile 
and  economical  interest  in  havingcheaplndia-rubber  garments. 
It  is  contrary  to  reason  and  all  the  laws  of  poUtical  economy 
to  suppose  that  books  will  be  sold  at  the  lowest  profitable 
rate  as  long  as  the  term  of  the  copyright  lasts.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  compare  the  prices  at  which  Hume  and  Gibbon, 
and  the  elder  authors,  are  sold  now,  with  the  prices  of  Dr. 
Lingard's  or  Colonel  Napier's  histories.  The  circumstance 
which  principally  regulates  the  selling  price  of  books  is  un- 
questionably the  extent  of  their  circulation,  and  vice  versd. 
It  has  been  erroneously  argued,  that  the  public  would  be  shut 
out  from  the  benefit  of  cheap  editions  by  a  law  which  should 
place  the  copyright  in  the  hands  of  the  author  rather  than  of 
the  publishers — the  interest  of  the  one  is  precisely  the  same  as 
the  interest  of  the  other.     But  it  has  not  been  shown  that 
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publishers  are  convinced  that  a  lai^  sale  at  a  low  price  is  a 
better  thing  than  a  small  sale  at  a  high  price.  The  demana 
and  the  nature  of  the  work  must  determine  the  number  of  the 
impression.  The  best  books  will  never  be  printed  in  the 
greatest  numbers.  Some  of  the  works  of  the  more  popular 
authors,  whose  copyrights  are  unexpired,  have  certainly  been 
published  at  a  very  low  price.  But  Scott's  novels  and  Byron's 
Poems  were  addressed  to  an  immense  reading  pubhc  on  the 
one  hand;  and  on  the  other,  the  English  publishers  to  whom 
those  copyrights  belonged  found  themselves  exposed  to  a  veiy 
active  competition  with  EDglish  presses  on  the  continent. 
We  trust  the  government  may  be  both  able  and  willing 
to  follow  up,  by  active  negotiation,  the  International  Copy- 
right Act  which  passed  last  year,  and  that  an  end  may  be 
put  to  the  lawless  violation  of  the  just  privileges  of  authors 
abroad.  But  at  the  same  time  we  wish  to  see  those  privileges 
placed  on  so  secure  a  footing,  and  within  such  bounds,  as 
may  at  once  ensure  a  jnst  remuneration  to  them,  and  protect 
the  pubhc  from  the  dangers  of  monopoly. 

We  utterly  repudiate  the  claims  to  absolute  and  perpetual 
property  in  literary  productions,  somewhat  ostentatiously  put 
forward  by  authors  who  have  hinted,  that  for  them  to  accept 
a  monopoly  of  sixty  years  for  the  sale  of  their  works  was  a 
condescension  and  a  compromise  to  which  (for  the  sake  of 
their  grandchildren]  they  could  hardly  bring  themselves  to 
consent ; — we  wish  that  their  works  may  live  sixty  weeks,  and 
that  their  grandchildren  may  ever  hear  their  names.  But  we 
are  as  sensible  as  any  one  can  be  of  the  evils  of  the  existing 
le^slation  of  this  country  on  the  subject,  and  laying  aside  abs- 
tract questions  and  sentimental  speeches,  we  are  exceedingly 
indebted  to  Serjeant  Talfourd  for  having  brought  the  matter 
forward.  The  bills  which  he  has  prepared  are  marked  by  an 
evident  anxiety  to  protect  subsisting  interests,  and  to  render 
such  changes  as  might  be  effected  by  the  legislature  as  gentle 
in  their  operation  on  the  trade  as  possible.  And  we  are  bound 
to  acknowledge  that  Serjeant  Talfourd  did  not  startle  theHouse 
of  Commons  with  the  doctrine  of  absolute  literary  property, 
wliich  wc  have  endeavoured  to  combat. 

The  term  proposed  by  him — sixty  years — is,  in  our  opinion, 
a  great  deal  too  long.     Sixty  years  from  the  day  of  a  man's 
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death  would  bring  hia  copyright  iato  the  handa  of  his  great- 
grandchildren. We  confess  that  we  think  it  quite  enough  to 
provide  for  his  immediate  heirs,— after  them,  the  public.  We 
shall  revert  to  these  practical  details  before  we  conclude ;  but 
by  way  of  contributing  in  some  slight  degree  to  elucidate  the 
subject,  we  are  anxious  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  account 
of  the  law  of  copyright  as  it  stands  and  baa  stood  in  most  of 
the  countries  in  Europe,  where  it  has  been  tlie  subject  of  re- 
cent legislation. 

Without  intending  to  inquire  into  the  more  ancient  por- 
tion oi  the  subject,  or  to  trace  the  connection  between  the 
system  of  licensing  printed  books,  and  of  conferring  privi- 
leges of  sale  on  authors  or  booksellers — two  distinct  acts  of 
the  prerogative  which  were  at  one  time  closely  related  to  each 
other,  in  France  as  well  as  in  England, — we  are  tempted  to 
extract  the  preamble  firom  an  ordinance  of  Louis  XVI.,  which 
appears  to  us  to  take  a  very  complete  and  discriminating  view 
of  the  subject. 

"  VrrmiUm,  30  Avr^.  1777. 

"  Le  Roi  s'^Unt  fait  reodre  compte,  en  son  conseil,  des  m^oireB  re- 
Bpectift  de  plasieurs  libraires  tftnt  de  Puis  que  dcs  provinces,  aar  la  dur^fl 
dea  privileges  et  Bur  la  propri^t^  des  ouvrageB,  S.  M.  a  reconnu  que  le  pri- 
vilige  en  libraire  eat  une  grdce  fondle  en  justice,  el  qui  s  pour  objet,  si  eile 
eat  BccordJe  ii  1'autcur,  de  r^compenser  aon  travail ;  si  elle  est  obtenue  par 
un  libraire  de  lui  assurer  le  remboursenieDt  de  ses  avances  et  I'indemnittf 
de  ses  frais ;  que  cette  difference  dans  les  motifs  que  detennineDt  les  privi- 
leges en  doit  produire  une  dans  sa  dur^e :  que  I'auteur  a  sans  doute  uo 
droit  plus  aaaurj  &  une  gr£lce  plus  ^tendue,  tandis  que  le  libnure  ne  peut 
se  plaindre,  si  la  faveur  qu'il  obtient  est  proportionn^e  au  montaut  de  ses 
avances,  etdrimportancedesou  entreprise;  que  la  perfection  derouvrage 
exige  eependant  qu'on  ea  Inisse  jonir  le  libraire  pendant  la  vie  de  I'aateDr 
avec  leqnel  il  a  traits ;  maia  qa'accorder  un  plus  long  tenne,  ce  serait  con- 
vertir  une  jouisaance  de  grftce  en  aue  propri^tf  de  droit,  et  perp^tuer  une 
faveur  contre  la  teneur  m^me  du  litre  qui  en  fixe  la  durfe;  ce  serait  coo- 
aacrer  le  monopole,  en  rendant  un  libraire  le  seul  arbitre  it  toujours  du 
prix  d'un  livre;  ce  serait  enfin  laisser  subaister  la  source  des  abus  et  des 
contrefsjons,  en  refusant  aui  imprimeurs  de  province  un  moyen  legitime 
d'employer  leura  presses.  S.  M.  a  penaC  qu'uo  rtglement  qni  reatrein- 
droit  le  droit  exciuaif  des  Ubraires  au  temps  qui  sera  port6  dans  le  privi- 
lege, ferait  leur  avantage,  parce  qu'une  JDuissance  limit^e,  maia  certaine, 
est  pr^r^rable  it  une  jouissance  iod^finie,  mais  illusoire ;  qu'il  seroit  I'a- 
vantage  du  public,  qui  doit  en  esp^rer  que  les  ilvres  tomberont  it  une  vateur 
proportionn^  aui  facult^a  de  ceui  quiveulent  ee  les  procurer ;  qu'il  serait 
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favorable  kux  gens  dc  Ictlres,  qui  pourroot  apiii  un  temps  donnf,  liure 
des  notes  et  des  commentaireB  but  un  auteur,  sans  qa?  peraonne  puiMe 
leur  coDteater  1e  droit  de  faire  imprimer  1e  texte;  qu'enfin  ce  r^glemeDt 
■erait  d'autaat  plus  utile,  qu'il  ne  pourrait  qu'augmeoter  I'activitf  du  com- 
merce, et  exciter  eatre  tous  les  imprimeurs  une  Emulation  faTonble  ku 
progris  et  fa  la  perfection  de  rort*." 

The  ordinance  whicK  follows  this  preamble  is  remarkable 
aa  the  only  actual  law  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  by  which 
the/>erpe'i«)/ rights  of  authors  to  the  copyright  of  their  works 
was  ever  recognized.  It  is  probably  the  most  liberal  provi- 
sion for  the  interests  of  literary  men  ever  made  by  any  le^s- 
latjve  power — a  monument,  amongst  many  others,  of  the  be- 
nevolence of  that  unfortunate  king,  whose  humane  reforms 
were  cut  short  by  the  catastrophe  of  the  French  revo- 
lution. The  copyrights  granted  to  booksellers,  in  pursuance 
of  the  distinction  laid  down  in  the  preamble,  were  to  be  for  at 
least  ten  years,  or  the  author's  life.  But  the  fifth  article  enacts, 
"  Tout  auteur  qui  obtiendra  en  son  nom  le  privilege  de  son 
"  ouvrage,  aura  le  droit  dc  le  vendre  chez  lui,  sans  qu'il  puisse 
"  sous  aucun  pretexte,  vendre  ou  n^gocier  d'autres  hvres;  et 
"  jouira  de  son  privilege  J70ur  lui  et  ses  hoirs  hperpituiti  potir- 
"  vu  qu'il  ne  le  r^trocfede  a  aucun  libraire,  auquel  cas  la  du- 
"  r^e  du  privilege  sera,  par  le  fait  seul  de  la  cession,  reduite  fi 
"  celle  de  la  vie  de  I'auteur."  This  perpetual  right  was  how- 
ever reduced  to  ten  years  from  the  death  of  the  author  by  the 
lawof  July  1793;  and  that  term  was  again  extended  totwen^ 
years,  in  favour  of  the  widow  and  children,  by  a  decree  of 
the  16th  February,  1810,  The  subject  of  copjTight  was  fidly 
discussed  in  France  in  182G,  by  a  commission  of  literary  men 
and  statesmen,  presided  by  the  Vicorate  de  la  Rochefoucauld, 
which  led  however  to  no  other  result  than  the  pubhcation  of 
eighteen  lengthy  conferences  on  the  subject,  and  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  term  of  copyright  should  be  extended  to 
fifty  years  fi-om  the  aiithoi-'s  death.  Another  commission  was 
appointed  by  M.  de  tiasparin  in  I83C,  and  to  the  labours  of 
that  body  we  may  probably  attribute  the  Bill  for  a  thirty 
years'  copyright,  introduced  by  M.  de  Salvandy  this  year,  in 
the  speech  to  which  we  have  more  than  once  alluded. 

*  Reciieil  CiJiK^rBl  de*  Aiiricnnca  I.oin  Franfsisei.    Tom,  25,  p.  109, 
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The  Law  of  Copyright  which  exists  in  the  United  States 
bears  some  marks  of  the  British  origin  of  American  legisla- 
tion, but  it  has  two  distinctive  characteristics  of  its  own.  The 
two  Acts  of  Congress  which  regulate  the  law  of  copyright  are 
the  "act  to  amend  the  several  acts  respecting  copyrights"  of 
the  3rd  of  February,  1831,  and  a  supplementary  act  of  the 
30th  June,  1834.  The  principal  features  of  the  American 
system  are,  first,  that  all  printed  works  must  be  entered  in 
the  oflBce  of  the  clerk  of  the  district,  where  a  copy  of  the  work 
is  deposited,  which  is  transmitted  with  the  record  of  its  re- 
gistration to  the  secretary  of  state :  this  formality  entitles  the 
holders  of  copyright  to  the  protection  of  the  law.  Hence 
they  derive  an  exclusive  right  of  publication  for  a  term  of 
twenty-eight  years ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the 
author,  if  he  be  living,  or  his  widow  or  children,  may  renew 
his  privilege  for  fourteen  years  more,  on  going  through  the 
same  forms  of  entering  the  work  as  at  first,  and  advertising 
his  or  their  intentions — if  this  be  done  within  six  months 
from  the  expiration  of  the  first  period.  This  provision  bears 
some  analogy  to  the  power  of  prolonging  patents,  which  has 
been  recently  vested  in  the  Queen  in  coimcil,  and  most  bene- 
ficially exercised  upon  the  reports  of  the  judicial  committee, — 
with  the  important  difference,  however,  that  the  American 
law  cstabhshes  it  as  a  right,  not  as  a  favour  depending  upon 
the  profit  or  loss  of  an  invention.  It  was  not  our  Intention 
to  touch  upon  the  other  branch  of  this  extensive  subject — 
that  of  international  copyright,  and  the  piracies  to  which 
English  and  French  literature  are  exposed  by  American 
and  Belgian  publishers ;  but  as  we  have  the  American  copy- 
right Acts  before  us  we  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  an  arti- 
cle which  directly  sanctions  and  encourages  that  iniquitous 
trade,  by  enacting,  that  the  protection  of  the  law  is  not  to  be 
understood  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  importation,  sale  or 
pubUcation  of  any  foreign  productions,  or  of  any  works,  the 
author  of  which  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  We 
are  informed  that  Congress  have  shown,  upon  a  very  recent 
occasion,  the  utmost  disinclination  to  listen  to  just  or  equi- 
table terms  upon  this  subject ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  san- 
guine views  entertained  by  some  recent  travellers,  we  fear 
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that  as  far  as  the  United  States  are  concerned,  our  interna- 
tional copyright  Act  will  long  remain  a  dead  letter. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  German  Confederation,  in  1815, 
was  to  provide,  that  the  Diet  should  take  steps  at  its  first 
meeting  to  protect  authors  and  publishers  from  literary  piracy. 
These  measures  were  the  more  necessary,  as  the  various  states 
of  Germany,  separated  in  so  many  other  respects,  are  united 
by  the  same  language  and  the  same  literature.  By  the  de- 
cree of  the  Diet,  dated  6th  September,  1832,  it  was  laid  down 
as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  for  the  future,  throughout 
the  States  of  the  Confederation,  all  distinction  should  be  abo- 
lished between  the  subjects  of  any  particular  state  and  the 
subjects  of  the  other  states  belonging  to  the  Confederation ; 
so  that  the  publishers  and  authors  of  all  the  confederate  states 
should  enjoy  in  each  state  the  protection  afforded  by  the  laws 
of  that  power.  This  is  the  sound  and  salutary  principle  which 
we  hope  to  see  carried  out  between  all  the  states  which  boast 
themselves  not  members  of  the  Germanic  League,  but  mem- 
bers of  the  confederacy  of  civilization,  the  league  of  letters, 
^  the  alliance  of  minds  and  of  knowledge, — a  law  of  habeas 
animam,  as  the  jurist  Kluber  said  of  a  similar  provision  in  the 
Low  Coimtries,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  palladium  of 
literary  rights. 

The  laws  which  have  been  passed  by  the  several  German 
States  for  their  own  dominions  are  exceedingly  various.  The 
civil  law  of  Austria  (Art.  1164 — 1171^  which  was  extended  in 
this  particular  to  all  the  states  of  the  empire  by  a  rescript  of 
1835)  confines  the  author's  right  to  the  sale  of  eadi  particu- 
lar edition  of  his  work,  but  no  such  right  passes  to  his  heirs 
or  successors. 

The  law  of  copyright  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  is  very 
explicit  in  its  provisions.  (Code,  Art.  5770  It  recognises  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  author  in  his  work,  not  only  in  the 
manuscript,  but  in  its  contents,  and  declares  that  literary 
property  is  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  other  property. 
But  the  rights  of  the  author  and  editor  are  denied  to  anony- 
mous publications ;  and  the  copyright  is  lost  by  the  death  of 
the  person  or  owner  who  gave  it  for  publication  {der  sie  in 
Verlag  gab — ^the  law  does  not  here  say  the  author.) 
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The  law  promulgated  in  the  Netherlanda,  in  1817,  isj  we 
believe,  still  in  force  both  in  Holland  and  Bel^um.  It  con- 
fines the  duration  of  the  term  of  copyright  to  twenty  years 
from  the  death  of  the  author.  But  as  by  the  Act  of  the  Ame- 
rican Congress  before  cited,  and  for  the  same  dishonest 
reason,  the  protection  of  the  law  is  expressly  limited  to  works 
printed  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  published  by  a  native 
publisher. 

By  the  law  of  Russia*,  promulgated  on  the  ^  January, 
1830,  the  duration  of  copyright  is  granted  to  Uie  author 
for  his  life,  and  to  his  heirs  for  twenty-five  years  from  his 
death.  But  if  the  author,  bis  beira  or  assigns  publish  a 
new  edition  of  his  work  within  five  years  of  the  expiration  of 
the  term,  then  a  further  term  of  ten  years  is  to  be  added  to 
the  twenty-five.  We  shall  not  be  accused  in  this  journal  of 
an  undue  partiaUty  for  Russian  institutions,  but  we  fireely 
confess  that  the  Russian  law  of  copyright  appears  to  us  to  be 
in  all  its  details  the  very  best  legislative  provision  in  existence 
on  this  nLatter.  It  particularly  guards  posthumous  manu- 
scripts and  private  letters  from  unsanctioned  publication.  It 
gives  the  presumption  of  the  right  to  pubhsh  a  second  edition 
to  the  author  after  the  lapse  of  five  years,  in  default  of  any  writ- 
ten agreement  to  the  contrary.  It  establishes  the  right  of  au- 
thors to  republbh  articles  inserted  in  journals  and  reviews. 
It  limits  the  extent  of  citations  and  piratical  extracts ;  and, 
subject  to  the  privileges  and  conditions  laid  down  by  the  law 
in  favour  of  authors  and  their  heirs,  it  declares  that  published 
books  become  the  property  of  the  pubhcf- 

The  Prussian  law  of  copyright  of  the  11th  July  183?, 
which  is  very  carefully  analysed  by  Dr.  Hitzig  in  the  succinct 
commentary  whose  title  stands  at  the  bead  of  this  article,  is 
the  result  of  long  and  judicious  investigation  of  the  subject 
by  a  government  whose  legislative  acts  almost  always  deserve 

*  Digal  Iff  Iht  CMI  Law,  x.  741.     PmtiUiM  Code  2S4— 28S  </  Ikr  %pfe. 
t  We  cannot  condnde  thcM  DOtica  without  once  more  exprening  our  obligi- 
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respect— often  imitation.   Its  clauses  on  the  duration  of  copy- 
right are  thus  given  by  Dr.  Hitzig. 

"§5. 
"  Duration  of  Exclusive  Protection. 

"  The  protection  of  the  present  law  against  piracy  and  all  the  acts  of 
republication  which  are  hereby  declared  to  be  piratical,  devolves  upon  the 
author  of  any  writing,  sermon,  or  lecture,  during  his  life. 

"§6. 
"  Protection  of  the  Hetrs. 

"  The  heirs  of  the  author  shall  also  enjoy  the  same  protection  for  the 
term  of  thirty  years  from  his  death,  without  distinction,  whether  an  im- 
pression of  the  work  has  been  published  during  his  life  or  not.  At  the 
expiration  of  these  thirty  years,  the  protection  of  this  law  shall  cease  and 
determine. 

"  The  general  principle  on  which  these  conditions  have  been  en- 
acted/' says  our  Prussian  commentator,  *'  proceeds  from  the  idea  that 
the  limits  of  the  duration  of  literary  property  ought  to  be  determined  by 
the  extinction  of  the  immediate  dependents  of  the  author,  and  the  pro- 
spect of  lasting  profit  from  the  diffusion  of  his  writings.  In  the  large 
majority  of  books,  the  question  of  the  duration  of  this  kind  of  property  is 
a  matter  of  complete  indifference,  because  they  are  not  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  become  objects  of  piratical  speculation  after  the  lapse  of  so 
considerable  a  time ;  but  where  the  books  are  of  real  importance,  a  term 
of  thirty  years  is  certainly  not  too  long.  Nor  is  the  claim  to  pecuniary 
profit  the  only  thing  to  be  considered ;  but  the  possibility  of  preventing 
the  publication  of  such  manuscripts,  or  the  republication  of  such  works, 
of  a  deceased  author,  as  might  be  prejudicial  not  only  to  his  literary 
reputation  but  to  his  private  character,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  his  wife 
and  children  to  represent.  If  this  object  is  to  be  attained  by  the  ope- 
ration of  the  law,  a  sufficient  term  must  of  course  be  granted  to  the  heirs. 
This  term  is  now  fixed  at  30  years,  on  the  presumption  that  most  of  the 
personal  connections  of  the  author,  who  might  be  compromised  by  an 
earlier  publication,  must  have  died  off  or  altered  within  that  period." 

This  argument  of  Dr.  Hitzig  does  not  appear  to  us  to  have 
the  shghtest  weight :  as  far  as  manuscripts  are  concerned^  it 
is  evident  that  they  are  absolutely  the  property  of  the  family 
— to  be  pubUshed  or  suppressed  at  their  pleasure.  But  if  it 
be  intended  that  books  published  in  the  author's  Ufetime  are 
to  be  suppressed  by  his  heirs  at  their  pleasure^  we  have 
already  expressed  our  entire  dissent  from  the  proposition^  in 
the  case  of  Mrs.  Shelley^s  edition  of  her  husband's  poems. 

The  Prussian  law  goes  on  to  provide  for  the  property  of 
authors  in  musical  compositions^  works  of  art,  and  dramatic 
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productions ;  enactments  of  the  greatest  importance  in  Ger- 
many. But  the  35th  Section  puts  in  force  a  provision  analo-' 
gous  to  the  most  objectionable  part  of  Seijeant  Talfourd's 
original  bills,  by  enacting,  that  "  the  privileges  of  the  law  are 
"  to  be  extended  to  all  writings,  charts,  drawings,  musical 
"  compositions  and  existing  works  of  art  which  are  already 
"  printed."  This  goes  beyond  Serjeant  Tolfourd,  who  con- 
fines his  favours  to  unexpired  and  unsold  copyrights:  but 
this  sweeping  retro-active  clause  seems  to  open  the  door  to 
the  claims  of  all  living  authors,  and  the  heirs  of  all  the  authors 
who  have  died  within  the  last  thirty  years.  If  such  be  the 
case,  we  are  inclined  to  imagine  that  the  clause  must  have 
been  suggested  by  some  literary  lawyer  of  Berlin,  whose 
interests  in  both  capacities  were  to  be  served  by  an  extension 
of  literary  rights,  involving  an  immense  increase  of  Uterary 
litigation. 

The  last  clause  of  the  law  (§  38.)  runs  thus : 
"  This  law  is  to  be  applied  to  such  works  as  may  have  been  published 
in  a  foreign  state,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  works  published  in  the 
Prussian  dominiona  shall  be  protected  by  the  laws  of  that  state." 

This  clause  was,  we  believe,  the  first  legal  extension  to  all 
countries,  and  to  the  whole  family  of  lettered  nations,  of  the 
system  of  reciprocity  ^hich  was  sanctioned  by  the  German 
Confederate  States  among  themselves  a  few  years  before.  Our 
own  International  Act  (1  and  2  Victoria,  cap.  59}  followed, 
and  declared  by  its  preamble,  that  "it  is  desirable  to  afford 
"  protection  within  Her  Majesty^s  dominions  to  the  authors 
«  of  books  first  published  in  foreign  countries  and  their  as- 
"  signs,  in  cases  where  protection  shall  be  afibrded  in  such 
"  foreign  countries  to  the  authors  of  books  first  published  in 
"  Her  Majesty's  dominions  and  their  assigns." 

Our  French  neighbours  display  very  strong  indications  of 
their  desbe  to  follow  these  examples.  The  piracies  of  Enghsh 
books  by  GaUgnani  and  Baudry  are  a  very  insufficient  com- 
pensation for  the  extensive  Belgian  piracies  of  French  publi- 
cations; and  the  Belgian  piracies  can  only  he  put  an  end  to 
by  shutting  the  markets  of  England  and  Germany  against 
them.  It  is  therefore  within  the  range  of  probability  that  very 
many  years  will  not  elapse  before  some  efficient  measures  are 
taken  to  place  literary  property,  like  maritime  property. 
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under  the  protection  of  the  taw  of  nationa.  This  is  not  the 
principal  subject  we  have  now  before  us.  But  we  allude  to 
it  in  order  to  point  out  the  propriety,  in  anticipation  of  some 
international  arrangements  of  this  kind,  of  studying  as  far  a< 
is  possible  to  introduce  some  sort  of  conformity  between  the 
laws  of  literaiy  property  in  Europe.  That  conformity  is  not 
indispensable,  indeed,  to  a  system  of  reciprocal  benefit.  Bat 
we  are  persuaded  that  nothing  would  tend  to  facilitate  the 
acknowledgement  of  a  community  of  literary  interesta  more 
than  the  analogy  of  literary  rights.  From  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five  years  from  the  death  of  the  author  is  the  teno 
sanctioned  by  France,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  other  countries. 
The  period  of  twenty-eight  years,  allowed  by  the  law  of  the 
United  States,  and  by  our  own  existing  law,  comes  within 
these  limits — with  the  important  change  that  the  posthumous 
privilege  should  be  reckoned  from  the  close  of  the  author's 
life-right.  On  this  ground  alone  we  think  it  exceedingly 
inconsistent  that  the  persons  who  are  most  clamorous  for 
international  copyright  should  propose  a  term  of  sixty  years, 
to  which  tbe  laws  of  copyright  in  all  other  countries  are 
opposed. 

There  is  not  one  point  connected  with  this  very  complicated 
subject  upon  which  we  might  not  engage  in  protracted  dis- 
cussion. But  to  spare  our  readers  we  will  endcavoiu:  to  re- 
sume, in  the  fewest  possible  words,  the  result  at  which  we 
have  arrived,  after  a  good  deal  of  inquiry  into  the  lawB  of 
other  countries,  and  the  wants  of  our  own  in  this  matter. 

Copyright  is,  we  think,  to  be  regarded  as  a  privilege  justly 
bestowed  upon  authors  as  a  remuneration  for  their  labour. 
Wesay  their  labour,  because  we  think  that  literary  remunera* 
tion  should  be  assimilated  to  the  ordinary  rate  of  remuneration 
bestowed  on  the  laboui-s  of  a  liberal  profession — not  measured 
by  the  standard  of  the  mighty  achievements  of  genius  or  the 
extraordinary  productions  of  the  rarest  minds.  To  them 
extraordinary  recompenses  are  due ;  and  the  state  is  honoured 
in  bestowing  such.  We  think  that  this  remunerative  privilege 
or  monopoly  ought  to  be  extended  for  such  a  time  as  to  benefit 
the  widow  and  children  of  the  author.  The  fortunes  of  one 
generation  are  seriously  infiuenced  by  the  occupations  of  the 
one  immediately  preceding  it ;  but  no  man  is  impoverished 
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by  the  adversity,  as  few  are  enriched  by  the  affluence,  of  their 
grandfathers.  The  duration  of  the  term  we  would  fix  at  twenty- 
eight  years, — to  be^n  from  the  date  of  theauthor's  death, — not, 
as  ia  now  the  case,  from  the  date  of  publication.  Twenty-eight 
years  are  an  ample  provision  for  one  generation ;  but  if  more 
be  desired,  we  think  some  plan  might  be  adopted  for  prolong- 
ing the  term,  either  on  the  Russian  and  American  plan,  by  the 
operation  of  the  law,  if  the  copyright  be  worth  any  thing  at  . 
the  end  of  the  first  period ;  or,  aa  was  suggested  by  Lord 
Brougham's  bill  last  year,  by  giving  the  Privy  Council  the 
same  power  in  cases  of  copyright  which  it  now  has  in  cases  of 
patent.  The  important  and  just  change,  however,  consists  in 
the  substitution  of  the  date  of  the  author's  decease  for  the 
date  of  publication  as  the  time  from  which  the  extent  of  the 
privilege  is  to  be  reckoned.  This  creates  a  certain  provision  for 
the  immediate  survivors ;  it  obviates  the  possibility  of  a  man's 
dying  with  the  consciousness  that  his  bterary  fortune  dies  with 
him,  though  he  should  have  been  only  overtaken  by  success 
upon  the  verge  of  the  grave ;  and  it  renders  the  privilege  more 
certain  and  equal.  If  this  were  the  state  of  the  law,  it  would, 
we  thmk,  be  difficult  to  show  cause  for  further  extensions  of 
copyright.  But  as  we  totally  dissent  from  Serjeant  Talfourd's 
proposal  of  making  any  retro-active  changes,  or  of  applying 
them  to  existing  copyrights,  it  would  perhaps  be  advisable  to 
vest  in  the  Privy  Council  a  power  of  prolonging  copyrights 
now  in  existence  at  its  discretion — ^reserving  all  future  literary 
property  to  the  future  operation  of  the  law. 

In  these  remarks  we  have  had  the  general  question  of 
copyright  in  view  more  than  the  bill  at  this  moment  before 
Parhament.  We  cannot  tell  what  shape  that  proposed  enact- 
ment will  assume  in  conunittee;  but  we  hope  that  the  at- 
tention of  both  Houses  will  be  called  to  oppose  the  protracted 
term  of  sixty  years,  which  is  su^ested  by  its  learned  author; 
to  resist  the  extension  of  the  term  in  cases  of  part  assignment 
of  copyright  already  made;  and  especially  to  disencumber 
the  measure  of  the  formidable  machinery  for  htigation  with 
which  it  is  armed  (like  most  of  Serjeant  Talfourd's  measures), 
to  the  dismay  of  the  Judges  and  the  temn'  of  literary  men. 
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Article  II. 

Andri.     Par  George  Sand.     Paris.  1835. 

Letlres  d'un  Voyageur.     Par  Georqe  Sand.     Paris.  1837. 

Les  Maitrea  Moaaiatea.     Par  George  Sand.     Paris.  1837. 

Mauprai.     Par  George  Sand.     Paris.  1837. 

Spiridion.     Far  George  Sand.     Paris.  1839. 

Those  who  have  applied  themselves  to  consider  the  moral 
state  of  English  literature,  cannot  but  have  remarked  the 
large  encroachments  recently  made,  by  a  Spirit  Tvearing  the 
disguise  of  universal  sympathy  aud  benevolence,  but  so 
strangely  confounding  the  lapses  of  weakness  or  passion  with 
the  efforts  of  self-sacrifice  and  high  principle,  as  to  render 
them  only  distinguishable  by  the  larger  measure  of  support 
and  love  lavished  on  the  former.  But  it  is  observable  that 
the  disciples  of  this  Spirit  shrink  from  a  distinct  profession  of 
faith ;  either  because  they  are  not  altogether  convinced  of  the 
creed  they  espouse,  or  because  they  compassionately  regard 
the  general  public  as  not  ripe  for  a  hberty  so  expanded  aa 
their  own,  or  because  they  are  restrained  by  prudential  con- 
siderations from  braving  the  attack  or  neglect  of  society. 
Hence  they  are  timid  in  holding  out  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
lowship to  each  other  in  public : — above  all  things,  eager  to 
avoid  any  appearance  of  union  with  those  who  exceed  by  a 
hair's  breadth  the  law  of  their  own  consciences.  It  will 
readily  be  imagined  why  the  class  in  question  have  always 
avoided  any  special  analysis  or  commendation  of  the  writings 
of  Madame  Dudevant.  ' 

Again,- thesQ. works  have  been  abstained  from  by  that  larger 
section  of  tii«.  litsnry  and  critical  pubUc,  to  which  belong 
those  champions  of  order  and  morality,  who,  in  one  breath, 
will  dienounce  a  whole  school  of  foreign  writers  as  poison- 
ous and  blasphemous ;  and,  in  the  next,  avail  themselves 
of  the  profligate  fabrications  of  the  scandal-monger,  to  raise 
a  prejudice  at  home  against  all  who  differ  from  them  in 
opinion :  who  will  laugh  down  all  protestations  og^nst  the 

prurient  jokes  of  the ,  or  the  unblushing  falsehoods  of 

the ;  and,  while  the  smile  is  still  on  their  lips,  will 
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call  down  judgements  upon  Young  France,  for  the  sake  of 
the  fanatical  phrenzies  of  a  portion  of  ita  novelists. 

It  is  not  without  having  weighed  the  amount  of  expediency 
and  justice  in  the  abstinence  of  both  parties,  that  we — bound 
to  neither — have  decided  upon  noticing  some  of  the  works  of 
Madame  Dudevant.  The  EngUsb  have  so  often  heard  de- 
scribed the  half-sibylline,  half-animal  countenance  poetically 
rendered  by  M.  Calamatta — have  bo  often  been  amused  by 
details  of  that  masculine  costume,  and  those  habits  de  gar<jpn, 
which  caused  their  wearer  to  be  summoned  from  the  Quai 
Malaquais  to  take  part  in  the  duty  of  the  National  Guard — 
have  so  often  listened  to  travellers'  tales  of  "  the  man-woman," 
now  seen  in  the  court  of  some  French  jail,  on  the  day  when 
the  convicts  are  stripped  and  despatched  to  the  galleys,  now 
startling  some  party  of  sober  Swiss  tourists  at  the  head  of  a 
whimsically  equipped  cavalcade — that  a  strong  curiosity  bos 
been  naturally  excited  concerning  the  writings  of  one  whose 
brilliant  genius  and  scrambling  habits  of  life  seem  at  first  sight 
as  oddly  at  variance  with  each  other  as  the  well-trained  rapier 
and  furbelowed  petticoat  of  the  Chevalier  d'Eon !  It  appears 
to  us  not  only  admissible,  but  wise,  to  gratify  this  curiosity 
as  far  as  is  possible,  without  availing  ourselves  of  what  is 
noxious  and  unworthy  to  give  piquancy  to  our  essay.  To  any 
one  who  derives  from  the  study  of  contemporary  imaginative 
literature  some  aids  to  his  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  belief 
and  intelligence,  a  certain  acquiuntance  with  the  works  of 
Madame  Dudevant  is  almost  essential ;  inasmuch  as  her  flights 
are  not  those  of  a  comet — solitary  in  its  eccentricity.  A  thou- 
sand feverish  and  bold  and  ill-regulated  spirits  have  borne  her 
company,  and  will  follow  her  steps.  Again,  if  we  are  right  in 
regarding  these  works  as  a  chronicle  of  the  strangest  career 
ever  ventured  by  woman, — there  is  instruction  as  well  as  illus- 
tration to  he  derived  from  them ;  some  insight  not  merely  into 
things  struggled  for,  but  also  into  the  results  of  the  struggle. 
It  is  superfluous  once  agmn  to  trace  the  course  of  events  by 
which  the  imaginative  literature  of  France  was  precipitated 
into  that  un&thomed  chaos  of  mingled  beauty  and  corruption, 
in  the  deepest  depths  of  which  it  was  struf^ling  at  the  time 
when  Madame  Dudevant  began  to  write.  That  ferment,  whose 
more  perfect  results  have  been  a  Chateaubriand,  a  Lamartine, 
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a  Victor  Hugo,  a  De  Vigny — could  not  fail  aho  to  cast  up 
specimens  far  more  irregular  in  their  structure,  Bhioing  only, 
as  it  were,  by  reason  of  their  dross.  To  meet  the  exigencies 
of  a  period  when  the  necessity  for  belief  and  repose  was  owned 
by  the  thinkers  and  poets  in  France,  the  Spirit  of  Infidelity 
— aware  that  the  court-ruffles  and  ciUembowfft  of  the  courUer 
and  the  wit  were  a  mode  gone  by — adroitly  snatched  up,  in 
imitation  of  his  betters,  a  priestly  garment  and  a  laurel  crown, 
and  began  to  announce  a  Millenium,  wherein  the  earthly  de- 
sires and  the  heavenly  aspirations  of  all  should  be  together  and 
for  ever  gratified.  No  wonder,  that  from  the  ranks  of  a  so- 
ciety 80  shaken  by  circumstances,  so  impressible  by  nature,  a 
train  should  start  up  at  once  ready  to  follow  Mephistopheles 
thus  masquerading  as  an  apostle — too  thankful  to  embrace  a 
mimic  creed  which  required  so  little  of  its  professors.  Among 
these  was  a  being  endowed  with  a  like  impetuosity  of  bodily 
temperament  and  of  poetical  genius,  masculine  self-will  and 
female  mobility ;  the  eloquence  of  De  Stoel,  without  her  di- 
dactic eorneatnesB ;  the  betoin  d'etre  aitnie  of  Ninon  d'Endos, 
without  the  prudent  coquetries  which  enabled  thnt  enchant- 
ress so  long  to  maintain  her  enchantments;  audacious  in  avful- 
ing  herself  of  the  excuses  ofFered  by  a  loveless  home  and  an 
ill-assorted  marriage  to  cast  every  tie  of  sex  and  custom  aside ; 
credulous  in  abandoning  her  whole  self  of  passion  and  aspi- 
ration to  a  herd  of  men,  who  were  all  the  more  triumphant  to 
number  her  among  their  sullied  crew,  because  she  was  youcg 
' — a  poetess  and  a  woman  1  Such,  in  a  few  n'ords,  was  the 
time — such  the  manner  of  Madame  Dude\'ant's  appearance 
as  an  authoress. 

It  would  be  hard  to  determine  how  far  the  peculiar  opinions 
to  which  her  works  are  devoted  have  been  the  consequence, 
how  far  the  cause,  of  the  startling  hfe  into  which  she  flung 
herself,  on  assuming  the  garments  and  the  name  of  George 
Saud.  But  something  may  be  guessed  from  the  changes  of 
sentiment  and  judgement  and  even  manner  which  those  works 
register.  It  may  be  divined  that  in  proportion  as  the  physical 
passions  wore  themselves  out,  or  as  the  change  of  worldly 
fortunes  made  further  outrage  and  struggle  against  the  ordi- 
nances of  society  distasteful,  the  poetess  gradually  passed  on- 
ward from  advocating  the  sensualism  of  the  body  to  that  of  the 
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miDd — ^from  tlie  passionate  extravagances  of  Lelia  and  Jacques 
to  the  mystical  rhapsodies  of  Spiridion — Irom  pleading  for  a 
social  revolution  in  which  law  and  opinion  shoidd  offer  no 
civil  barrier  to  man's  wildest  appetites,  to  preaching  the  doc- 
trines of  a  universal  church  in  which  there  shall  be  as  many 
divinities  as  man's  most  grasping  imagination  may  covet. 
Whether  aa  a  pleader  or  a  preacher,  however  (and  here  lies 
the  moral  of  our  article),  she  will  be  found  vague  in  her  con- 
clusions, vague  in  the  painiVil  impressions  she  produces :  only 
successful  in  touching  the  sympathies  by  her  truth  to  nature, 
in  proportion  as  she  is  led  away  by  her  strong  poetical  sym- 
pathies to  contemplate  art  or  humanity  abstractedly.  Would 
that  it  might  be  hoped,  that  in  the  possession  of  this  poetical 
spirit,  lay  the  future  redemption  and  repose  of  a  genius  ao 
wildly  erring  and  so  unquiet :  that — the  fable  of  Dejanira's 
gift  being  reversed — the  wearing  of  a  mantle  by  chance  fallen 
from  heaven,  might  restore  to  health  and  purity  a  soul  so 
diseased  and  tainted ! 

No  useful  purpose  would  be  answered  by  deliberately  illus- 
trating the  above  remarks  by  extracts  from  the  earlier  novels 
of  George  Sand.  But,  though  to  offer  any  details  of  their 
morbid  anatomy  would  be  as  revolting  as  fruitless,  it  is  im- 
possible to  refrain  from  instancing  how  the  combinations  they 
contain  supply,  by  their  very  monstrosity,  an  antidote  to  their 
otherwise  fatal  mischievousness.  Were  Lelia,  with  her  fearful 
irony,  or  Trenmor,  with  his  experienced  philosophy,  or 
Jacques,  at  once  so  brusque  and  so  delicate,  beings  whose 
existence  either  the  sensualist  or  the  pseudo- philosopher 
could  bring  home  to  himself;  then,  indeed,  we  might  dread 
such  a  masque  of  beauty,  and  energy,  and  passion,  moving 
hand  in  hand  with  corruption,  and  pestilence,  and  death,  as 
is  presented  in  the  drama  of  their  actions.  But  the  cynical 
passionlessness  of  Iiclia  was  felt  to  be  so  impossible  by  the 
sensualist,  even  in  the  diseased  fever  of  creation,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  account  for  it  by  a  miraculous  organization ; 
while  her  withering  scorn  of  a  Deity  was  too  revolting  to  the 
poetess  not  to  require  the  mitigation  of  the  passionate  ap- 
peals to  nature,  to  eternity,  to  the  secret  monitor  within  and 
the  viewless  influence  ruling  human  destinies,  which  she  is 
inconsistently  made  to  utter.   We  arc  told  that  she  has  mas- 
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tered  the  secrets  of  lite  :  ^ve  sec  her  broken  and  bleeding  on  its 
thorns.    All  her  wisdom  avails  her  nothing.    At  once  cold  and 
passionate  by  nature,  satiated  by  experience,  calmed  by  phi- 
losophy, fatigued  by  resignation,  invoking  a  repose  the  denial 
of  which  agonizes  her  soul,  the  grant  of  which  torments  her 
body;  wherein  lies  the  reality  of  such  a  being?    It  is  not  a 
woman,  but  a  fiend  wearing  her  shape,  who  curses,  believes, 
and  trembles  not.     Thus  it  is  also  with  Trenmor,  whom 
George  Sand,  in  the  eagerness  of  her  desire  to  reconcile  the 
impossible,  has  sanctified  as  a  philosopher,  by  dragging  him 
through  the  mire  of  the  vilest  corruption.     In  spite  of  excess 
of  haughty  self-will  and  courage,  he  has  been  forced  by 
the  demoniacal  possession  of  gaming  not  to  commit  a  daring 
crime,  but  to  contrive  an  act  of  petty  fraud.    To  palliate 
this,  the  authoress  descends  to  the  paltry  shift  of  describing 
the  victim  of  his  forgeries  as  one  who  deserves  to  be  at- 
tacked by  knavery  as  a  chastisement  for  his  egotism  and  sejf^ 
indulgence.    Trenmor  is  sent  to  the  galleys ;  and  there,  that 
force  of  will  which  had  not  earlier  availed  to  save  him  from 
a  lapse  impossible  to  a  strong  man,  with  a  miraculous  energy 
not  only  roots  out  the  passion  which  had  pervaded  him  till 
it  had  become  the  very  pulse  of  his  life,  but  enables  him  to 
forget  its  excesses,  and  the  petty  crime  to  which  they  had 
degraded  him.     With  the  beatified  and  melancholy  calmness 
of  a  ^^Tonged  and  forgiving  spirit,  he  walks  forth  from  among 
the  loathsome  herd  of  his  brutal  comrades  in  punishment, 
without  a  pang  as  to  the  past,  without  a  fear  as  to  the  future, 
without  a  passion  or  enjoyment  as  to  the  present.    Thus, 
while  George  Sand  will  not  exhibit  the  body  triumphing  over 
the  mind,  that  the  mind  may  be  enabled  to  triumph  over  the 
body,  a  miracle  must  needs  be  ^vrought;  for  who  that  has 
studied  the  secrets  of  the  jail,  the  madhouse,  the  Morgue, 
can  deny  that  a  miracle  only  could  have  made  Trenmor  a 
teacher  and  a  philosopher  ?  He  is  as  completely  a  creature  of 
painted  air  as  some  of  those  phantoms  who  move  through 
the  pages  of  our  elder  dramatists — so  draped  and  crowned 
and  garlanded  with  the  richest  thoughts  and  images  of  poetry, 
that  it  is  difficult  for  a  moment  to  admit  that  the  thing  de- 
corated is  but  an  unreal  shadow. 
The  catalogue  of  monstrosities  might  be  lengthened  by  a 
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score  of  similar  specimenB,  in  which  the  particle  of  diviner 
nature  within  George  Sand  has  compelled  her  to  speak  a 
language  not  her  own, — neutralized  her  conjurations,  and 
caused  her,  in  place  of  beings,  to  call  up  shadows  incapable 
of  tempting  any  into  the  toils  of  a  mystic  senauali^,  save 
those  who  were  already  hastening  thither  of  their  own  free 
will.  But  let  us  leave  her  earliest  novels,  with  all  their 
snatches  of  beautiful  description,  fine  raillery,  and  delicate 
observatioD  strangely  interspersed  throughout  scenes  lurid 
with  every  false  desire,  and  orgies  of  a  blasphemous  mad- 
ness,— that  we  may  dwell  upon  a  few  chapters  which  may 
be  likened  to  the  oasis  thrown  down  by  Nature's  sport  in  the 
midst  of  a  wide  and  burning  desert.  These  make  up  "  Andr£," 
a  tale,  every  line  of  which,  by  its  case  and  spontaneousness, 
bespeaks  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  careless  hour — we  dare  not 
say  an  hour  of  penitence,  after  the  unredeemed  distortions  of 
"  Leon  Leoni,"  its  predecessor. 

Xothing  can  be  more  artless  than  the  plot  of  "  Andri," 
A  gentle-spirited  youth,  heir  of  a  nobleman,  who  is  endowed 
with  a  will  to  tend  his  kiue  and  enslave  his  household,  little 
less  strong  than  Trenmor's  own — and  therefore,  according  to 
George  Sand's  theory,  little  less  sublime, — falls  in  love  with  a 
ffriaette  of  a  small  country  town,  whose  delicacy  and  beauty 
and  purity  make  her  worthy  of  his  refined  tastes,  and  whose 
condition  invites  >iim  to  the  approach  which  his  timidity 
would  hinder  his  making  to  one  of  higher  rank.  There  are 
the  usual  incidents  of  coarse  and  brutal  opposition  on  the 
part  of  his  father,  and  alternate  raillery  and  true-heartedness 
exhibited  by  the  confidantes  on  both  sides ;  the  end  is,  that 
the  pair  are  driven  to  brave  the  displeasure  of  the  old  noble- 
man, and  many.  But  the  force  of  habit  is  all-powertul :  tJie 
husband  of  Genevieve  cannot  protect  her  from  the  sordid  dis- 
pleasure and  violence  of  her  father-in-law,  and  she  dies  in 
child-birth,  clinging  to  him  till  the  last  with  that  compas- 
sionate love  which  is  almost  akin  to  contempt.  The  charm 
of  the  tale,  then,  lies  not  in  novelty  of  incident,  but  in  the 
characters  and  the  teUing,  The  heroine  is  exquisite  as  one 
of  her  own  models  (for  Genevieve  is  tax  artificial  flower- 
maker)  ;  exquisite  in  the  retirement  she  keeps  from  common- 
place, talkative  comrades  among  whom  her  fortune  has  placed 
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her ;  exquisite  in  her  little  reserves  and  quiet  pride  when  she 
is  thrown  into  that  society  of  which  her  tastes  render  her  not 
unworthy,  A  few  passages  from  her  first  interview  with  the 
young  M.  de  Morand  will  illustrate  the  extreme  delicacy  with 
which  she  is  described^  and  the  general  tone  of  the  unevent* 
ful  drama  in  which  she  figures.  She  has  been  decoyed  by 
stratagem  to  a  lady's  house^  where  some  of  her  sister  artiaans 
are  at  work.  She  is  surprised  into  dancing,  afler  having  been 
a  by-word  among  her  mates  for  holding  herself  aloof  from 
their  balls.  Andr^  less  assured  than  herself,  dares  not  ask 
her  to  dance  with  him  at  first ;  presently,  however,  he  accom* 
phshes  the  feat. 

*'  But  he  danced  with  her  without  being  able  to  say  a  syllable  to  her  t 
the  words  died  upon  his  lips  as  fast  as  they  rose.  He  was  afraid  of 
talking,  for  his  heart  was  beating,  and  his  head  was  troubled.  When 
he  had  to  lead  her  forward  en  avoMi  deux,  he  forgot  himself,  and  let  the 
couple  vU-a-vis  advance  by  themselves  ;  then,  next  moment,  he  advanced 
to  make  up  for  his  blunder,  danced  another  figure,  and  spoiled  the  whole 
quadrille,  to  the  infinite  diversion  of  all  the  young  girls.  Genevieve, 
however,  did  not  join  them  in  making  game  of  him  ;  she  was  silent  and 
reserved,  but  she  regarded  Andre  with  a  certain  complacency :  he  had 
spoken  so  well  of  botany,  and  that  went  far  with  her  to  abridge  the  timid 
preliminaries  of  their  becoming  acquainted.  But  though  Andr^  had  dared 
to  take  part  in  the  conversation,  and  aim  at  her  in  his  general  remarks, 
he  was  no  longer  the  same  when  obliged  to  speak  directly  to  her.  His 
timidity,  in  proportion  as  it  was  extreme,  diminished  that  of  Genevieve : 
for  she  was  proud  rather  than  prudish.  She  shrunk  from  the  coarse  and 
threadbare  compliments  which  were  bestowed  upon  her  companions; 
but,  in  better  company,  she  was  easy,  and  in  her  own  element. 

9  •  *  *  • 

"  They  tell  us  Poetry  is  dying ;  but  Poetry  cannot  die.  Had  she  but 
for  place  of  sojourn  the  brain  of  one  human  being,  there  would  be  still 
ages  of  existence  before  her;  for  she  would  issue  thence,  like  the  lava 
from  a  volcano,  and  strike  out  a  path  for  herself  amidst  the  dreariest 
realities.  Though  her  temples  be  overthrown,  and  false  gods  worshipped 
among  their  ruins,  she  is  still  as  immortal  as  the  perfume  of  flowers,  as 
the  glory  of  the  heavens.  Banished  from  the  high  places  of  society,  and  re- 
jected by  the  rich — shut  out  of  the  theatre,  the  church,  the  academy — 
she  will  take  refuge  with  the  citizen  and  the  mechanic,  and  she  will  inter- 
mingle herself  with  the  simplest  details  of  their  daily  life.  Weary  of 
uttering  a  language  which  the  great  no  longer  comprehend,  she  will 
murmur  in  the  ear  of  the  humble  words  of  affection  and  sympathy.  And 
in  Germany  has  she  not  already  descended  into  the  cellars  of  the  tavern } 
has  she  not  sat  at  the  spinning-wheel?  not  cradled  in  her  arms  die 
infants  of  the  poor?   Are  we  to  count  for  nothing  all  those  living  souls 
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who  posKM  het,  who  suffer  aod  keep  siUcice  before  men,  but  weep  be- 
fore the  Almighty  P — Bolit«ry  voice*,  which  surround  the  earth  with  au 
universal  bannony,  and  ^re  united  in  hpaven — wandering  gleams  which 
retDm,  t  koow  not  to  what  mysterious  star,  perhaps  to  ancient  Apollo's 
•elf,  to  descend  again  and  again  upon  the  earth,  and  nourish  the  divins 
and  never-dying  flame  i  If  she  produce  no  more  great  men,  cannot  she 
still  produce  good  one«f  Who  can  say  that  she  sbail  not,  in  another  ge- 
neration, be  a  gentle  and  beneficent  divinity,  and  occupy  the  throne  of  the 
doubt  and  despair  by  which  ours  is  held  fast !  Who  can  say,  that  in 
some  new  moral  code,  in  some  new  religious  creed,  disgust  and  sadness 
shall  not  be  branded  as  vices  \  whilst  love,  hope,  and  reverence  shail  be 
rewarded  as  virtues!  •  *  •  "  Before  we  can  doom  Poetry  to  death 
— before  we  can  carry  her  on  her  bier — we  must  tear  up  front  earth  the 
last  lingering  flower  of  which  a  Genevieve  makes  her  nosegays  t 

"  For  she,  too,  was  a  poet.  Believe  me,  there  are,  in  the  depths  of  the 
raost  sombre  ruins,  among  the  ranks  of  the  least  fortunate,  many  exist- 
ences which  are  wound  up  without  having  produced  so  little  as  a  sonnet, 
and  which  are  still  glorious  poems. 

■••*•»  ^gj  (^)g  ^^  ^^  ^^^  wii\i  Genevieve!  The  Arivolous  art 
of  imitating  flowers  had  led  her  to  examine  her  models,  to  love  tbem,  to 
seek  in  the  study  of  nature  a  means  of  perfecting  her  intelligence.  By 
degrees  she  became  identified  with  nature,  and  every  day,  in  the  secret  of 
her  heart,  eagerly  perused  the  page  spread  wide  before  her  eager  gaze.  *  * 
She  was  then  accustomed  to  live  at  a  distance  from  all  that  surrounded 
her ;  her  virtue  was  not,  as  some  fancied,  severe  and  savage  |  she  was  too 
calm  in  her  innocence  ever  to  seek  her  strength  in  fierce  and  defying 
maxims.  Happy  in  her  liberty  and  her  daily  occupations,  an  orphan, 
enriched  by  her  calling  beyond  her  desires,  she  was  gracious  and  kind  to 
her  old  playmates,  afraid  of  appearing  to  tbem  vain  of  her  little  stock  of 
learning,  and  allowing  berself  to  be  amused  by  them.  But  she  supported 
rather  than  sought  such  amusement,'  and  if  she  never  showed  the  least 
signs  of  disdain  or  weariness,  she  was  not  the  less  delighted  to  find  her- 
self alone  in  her  small  chamber,  and  to  say  her  prayers  beneath  the 
moonlight,  and  breathed  on  by  the  jessamines  round  her  casement !" 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  taak  to  extract  further — whether 
from  the  gentle  scenes  in  which  Andr^,  innocent  of  medi- 
tated Bubtlety,  neverthelcBB  winds  himself  into  the  maiden's 
heart  by  sympathy  and  criticism  in  her  pimuitB — from  the 
more  hvely  passages  in  which  the  poetry  of  Genevieve  is 
measiu^d  against  the  coarse  common  sense  of  Henriette,  and 
the  indolent  submission  of  the  son  is  contrasted  with  the 
exacting  sordidness  of  his  father.  We  must  pass  on,  how- 
ever, taking  the  opportunity  to  remark,  as  a  special  merit  in 
the  whole  series  of  noveb,  the  inornate  familiarity  which 
George  Sand  showi  with  the  characteriitics  of  the  difl^nt 
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classes  of  native  society.  No  figure  more  entirely  French  ever 
tripped  along  the  gilded  galleries  of  Versailles  than  the  old 
Marquise  de  Raimhault  in  "  Valentine,"  the  sketch  of  whose 
alternate  folly,  frivolity,  and  maudlin  piety  is  read  like  a  page 
torn  out  of  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Genlis.  No  wayferer 
resting  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  peaked  iourelks  of  some 
spacious  and  comfortless  chateau,  was  ever  more  national  in  his 
outline  and  costume,  than  Marcassc  the  rat-catcher  in  "  Meu- 
prat,"  with  his  lean  Guwotic  figure  and  his  sententious  gra- 
vity. Nor  have  the  characters  in  which  George  Sand  is 
successful  that  tault  so  lai^ly  destructive  of  the  reader's 
trustfiil  intimacy  with  so  many  of  the  personages  of  contem- 
porary French  novels.  They  are  not  over-wrought ;  their  pas- 
sions developc  themselves  in  simple  and  dramatic  dialogues ; 
their  action  is  well  noted  down  without  a  stiflp  and  tram- 
mehug  minuteness;  there  is  life  in  their  repose.  Well  has 
she  herself  said  that  only  "  lea  demi  talene  aont  tot^ottrs  g^B^ 
vaffues  et  myaterieux" — thoroughly  has  she  mastered  that 
canon  of  fictitious  composition  which  declares,  that  the  artist 
should  no  more  faUguc  by  over-anxiety  as  to  detail,  than  he 
should  tantahze  by  dreaminess  and  indecision  in  his  first  con- 
ceptions. 

This  dramatic  mastery  over  character  and  costume,  this 
power  of  extracting  fivm  every  scene  and  eveiy  epoch  its 
own  peculiar  and  distinctive  essence,  reveals  itself  strongly 
and  singularly  in  the  "  Letires  d'un  Voyageur"  perhaps  its 
author's  most  characteristic  work — characteristic  in  its  very 
absence  of  plan  and  termination.  The  struggles  between 
the  divine  and  the  animal  impulses,  revealed  in  certain  of 
the  letters, — the  confeaaions  of  wasted  affection  and  unsa- 
tisfied hopes,  the  passionate  self-delusion  which  permits  the 
author  of  Lelia  to  plead  for  it  as  an  exclamation  of  her  own 
agony,  without  inquiring  how  far  the  agony  itself  may  or 
may  not  be  condemned  beyond  appeal  by  nature  and  reli- 
gion,— appear  all  the  stranger  and  sadder  iiom  their  being 
set  in  the  midst  of  descriptions  unsurpassed  in  their  freshness 
and  colour  and  beauty,  or  reveries  taking  the  most  graceful 
and  loftiest  excursions  among  the  works  of  art,  intellect  or 
genius.  It  is  impossible  to  exhibit  this  contrast  in  all  ita 
force.    The  following  short  passage  but  indicates  the  deso- 
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late  restlesBuesa  of  a  mind  wandering,  as  it  were,  over  the  face 
of  a  deluged  earth,  cheered  by  no  messenger  bearing  its  olive 
branch  as  a  token  that  the  subsiding  of  the  waters  is  at  hand. 
"  I  have  beeo  reading  enonoously  during  these  last  days.  I  say  enor- 
mously, because  during  the  last  three  years  I  have  not  got  through  so 
macb  as  one  octavo  :  and  here  have  I,  in  one  fortnight,  swallowed  and 
digested  L' Eucharulie  by  the  Abb^  Gerbet,  Madame  de  Stael's  RefiecHan* 
on  Suicide,  and  Alfieri's  Autobiography.  The  first  1  read  by  chance ;  the 
second  from  curiosity — wishing  to  see  how  that  he-woman  understood 
life ;  the  third  out  of  sympathy,  some  one  having  recommended  it  to  me 
as  sure  to  speak  powerfully  to  my  mind. 

"  A  sermon — a  dissertation — a  history.  The  story  of  Alfieri  is  like  a 
novel— interesting,  eliciting,  agitating.  The  Catholicism  of  the  Abb^  has 
the  limited  solemnity,  the  inevitable  fruitlessness  of  an  ascetic  book. 
Madame  de  Stael's  treatise  aloue  is  what  its  author  intended^a  correct 
logical  essay,  commonplace  in  its  thoughts,  pedantic  in  its  form,  beau-. 
tiful  in  its  style,  and  learned  in  its  arrangement.  That  woman  would 
have  wearied  me  out.  I  prefer  the  conversation  of  Madame  Dorval.  1 
have  found  no  other  consolation  in  her  essay  than  that  Madame  de  Stael 
loved  life ;  that  she  had  a  thousand  reasons  to  cling  to  it ;  that  she  had  a 
lot  infinitely  happier  than  mine,  and  a  head  infinitely  stronger  and  more 
intelligent.  As  to  the  rest,  her  book  has  increased  for  me  the  attrac- 
tions of  suicide.  When  I  meet  a  village  schoolmaster  in  one  of  my  jour- 
neys, he  wearies  me ;  bat  I  take  it  patiently ;  he  is  in  his  calling.  Bat 
if  I  meet  an  illustrious  Doctor,  and,  hoping  to  receive  good  counsel  from 
him,  1  consult  him  for  the  enlightenment  of  my  doubts,  and  the  relief  of 
my  aniieties,  I  should  be  more  shacked  and  saddened  than  before,  were 
he  to  tell  me,  in  excellent  phrases  and  well-chosen  words,  the  same 
common  places  which  the  country-pedagogue  had  let  off  upon  me  in  his 
kitchen-latin :  the  former  did  me  the  good  of  making  me  smile  a  little  at 
hb  barbarisms — his  earoestDeBS  amounted  to  the  comic :  the  chilling  bar- 
rennesB  of  the  doctor  is  only  melancholy.  It  is  the  oak  to  which  I  had 
clung  for  salvation,  and  which  snaps  like  a  reed,  letting  me  fall  all  the 
deeper  in  the  abyss. 

"  L'Eucharitlie  is  certainly  a  remarkable  book  In  spite  of  its  faults. 
I  am  glad  I  have  read  it ;  not  that  it  has  done  me  any  good — it  is  too 
catholic  for  me,  and  these  sectarian  books  do  good  but  to  a  limited  num- 
ber— hut  because  it  has  recalled  to  me  the  days  of  my  youth,  so  devoat, 
so  tender,  so  crednlous ! 

"  Alfieri  is  a  man  who  delights  me,  and  with  whom  I  am  almost  in 
love.  What  I  love  is  hia  pride ;  what  interests  me  is  the  terrible  strife 
between  his  haughtiness  and  his  weakness ;  what  1  admire  are  the  un- 
heard-of efforts  he  made  to  become  a  poet.  Alas !  here  is  one  more  who 
has  suflTered,  detested  life,  bled  and  groaned  (aa  he  tells  us)  in  the  frenzy 
of  suicide !  and  yet  he,  like  all  the  rest,  is  comforted  by  a  coral  and  bells  1 
He  has  known  love,  with  its  hideous  disenchantmenta  aud  regrets  in 
which  abame  and  contempt  mingle,  and  the  weariness  of  solitade,  and 
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the  chill  of  diBdaiu,  aod  a  Bad  clear -aightedn cm  into  til  Ihiligi HCCpt 

glofy — the  last  bftnble  which  saved  him ! 

"  To  sum  up,  I  miut  inform  you  that  reading  does  me  much  more  barm 
than  good.  I  will  wean  myself  from  it  as  fast  as  possible.  It  increases 
my  uncertainty  of  every  truth,  and  my  diBcouregcmeot  as  to  any  future. 
All  who  have  written  the  hiatory  of  human  evils,  preach  from  the  heights 
ofcalmuesH  or  forgetfulncss.  Sitting  at  ease  on  their  peaceable  rocking- 
horip,  which  has  drawn  them  out  of  danger,  they  entertain  me  with  the 
system,  the  creed,  or  the  vanity  which  comtoles  them.  One  is  devout,  an- 
other lavanU :  the  great  AlGcri  makes  tragedies.  la  the  midst  of  their 
present  well-being,  they  look  at  past  distresses  as  tiny  grains  of  sand,  and 
consider  mine  to  be  nothing  more,  without  dreaming  that  theirs  were  as 
mine  arr,  mountains.  They  orcdelivered;  I,  like  Prometheus,  am  still  bound, 
having  only  free  my  breast,  for  the  nourishment  of  the  vulture!  Cruel 
that  they  are  to  smile  so  tranquilly !  One  over  my  agony  pronounces 
that  word  of  religious  disdain,  vaniloM.'  Another  calls  my  anguish 
Ktalmea,  a  third  ignoranct.  '  When  I  was  not  devout,'  says  one,  '  I  too 
was  chained  to  this  stone :  be  devout  then,  like  me,  and  arise.'  Am  I 
dying !  Madame  de  StacI  bids  me  think  of  the  great  heroes  of  anti- 
quity, and  say  some  fine  phrase  concerning  them.  '  Nothing  so  con- 
soling as  rhetoric !'  'Are  you  weary  of  yourself!' exclaims  Alfieri.  'Ah! 
how  weary  have  1  loo  been!  But  Cleopatra  delivered  me!'  Yes,  I 
know  it !  You  are  all  of  you  happy,  virtuous,  glorious !  Every  one  calls 
to  me,  '  Raise  thyself;  be  like  us!  Write,  sing,  love,  pray !' — everyone 
— even  to  yourself,  kind  friend,  who  advise  me  to  study  the  classificationa 
of  LinuKUS !  Masters  and  friends,  have  you  nothing  better  than  this  l« 
tell  meT  Will  none  of  you  tend  a  hand  to  this  stone,  and  remove  it  from 
my  bleeding  and  wasted  limbs  ?  At  least,  if  I  must  perish  withont  help, 
repeat  to  me  the  grief  of  Jeremiah — the  lamentations  of  Job.  They,  at 
least,  were  not  pedants ;  they  said  openly,  '  Rotleimfea  u  in  my  bonti,  and 
the  loorrM  of  ihe  t^ukhre  have  enla-ed  my  Jteih  !' " 

It  cannot  surely  be  necessary  to  descant  upon  the  unsub- 
dued will,  the  misapplied  intellectual  acuteneae,  of  which 
the  foregoing  passage  offers  but  glimpses.  To  illustrate  fraca 
these  letters  the  brighter  side  of  the  contrast,  so  violently 
onainttuned  throughout  the  whole  of  George  Sand's  works, 
is  a  more  welcome  task.  Exquisite,  for  instance,  is  the  de- 
scription of  the  deserted  house,  in  which  the  traveller  de- 
Bcribea  himself  as  shut  up,  and  studying  the  pregnant  pages 
of  Lavater;  in  the  fresh  yet  remote  fancies  by  which  it  ia 
embroidered,  reminding  us  of  the  best  writing  of  Goethe's 
singular  correspondent,  Bettina  Brentano, — who  resembled 
George  Sand,  too,  it  may  be  recollected,  in  her  feminine 
intolerance  of  "  cetle  StaHl !"    Nor  less  delightful,  from  their 
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luxury  of  imageiy  aad  their  fullness  of  thought,  ore  the  let- 
ters from  Switzerland — especially  that  one  in  which  she 
describes  the  Fribour^  organ,  with  Mooser  its  blind  architect, 
and  the  cheny-cheeked  organist  whose  notion  of  its  colossal 
resources  was  bounded  by  the  power  of  producing  thunder- 
storms and  deluges  upon  its  keys — and  afterwards  breaks 
forth  into  a  strain  of  rhapsody  and  question  and  speculation 
concerning  Music.  In  another  place  we  are  reminded  of 
"  cette  Stael's^'  satirical  picture  of  English  society,  by  a  yet 
more  satirical  diatribe  launched  against  the  "fiuide  Britan- 
nique"  in  the  shape  of  silence,  personal  fastidiousness,  and 
traditional  enthusiasm  brought  abroad  with  them  by  English 
travellers.  But  it  is  in  her  Venetian  letters  that  her  enthu- 
siasm and  poetry  and  exquisite  appreciation  of  the  picturesque 
are  most  brightly  evident.  Never  has  the  spuit  of  that  magic 
city  been  more  intimately  seized,  never  have  its  appearances 
been  more  graphically  painted  in  words,  than  in  the  following 
fragments,  of  which  a  paraphrase  is  attempted, 

"  I  wka  St  the  public  garden  about  suaset.  As  uiual,  there  were  very 
few  lauDfiers  there.  Tbe  fair  dames  of  Venice  are  afraid  of  the  heat,  and 
data  not  go  out  in  the  broftd  daylight ;  but,  on  the  other  hftnd,  they  fear 
tbe  cold,  and  will  not  hazard  thenaelvea  abroad  at  nightfall.  There  are 
three  or  four  days  made  on  pnrpoae  for  them  in  each  seaaon,  nhen  they 
have  the  covering  of  their  gondolas  raised ;  but  they  rarely  act  foot  oq 
earth.  They  are  ■  separate  race,  so  soft  and  delicate,  that  one  ray  of  the 
■un  withers  their  beauty,  and  one  blast  of  a  breeze  threatens  thnir  life. 
The  civiliied  part  of  mankind  seek  by  preference  the  places  where  they 
can  meet  the  fair  sei — the  theatre,  the  coniwtiuioiu,  the  atfii,  and  tbe 
sheltered  inclwure  of  the  Piazetta  at  seven  in  the  evening.  Thus  there 
are  left  for  the  gardens  but  a  few  fractious  old  gentlemen,  stupid  smokers, 
and  sad  and  bilious  dreamere.     Plenie  yourself  in  which  clow  you  place 

"  The  last  time  you  saw  this  garden  it  was  damp  and  dreary  enough. 
For  my  part,  I  did  not  go  thither  in  search  of  pleasant  thoughts,  or  in  the 
hope  of  shaking  off  the  spleen.  But  the  spring  [  As  yoa  say,  who  can 
resist  the  magic  of  the  month  of  ApriU  At  Venice  the  question  has  even 
more  than  common  force.  The  very  stones  become  verdant ;  the  wide 
infectious  marshes,  which  all  gondolas  have  avoided  for  two  months, 
become  a  sea  of  vegetation,  covered  with  creases,  sea-weed,  niihes,  flags, 
and  countless  marine  mosses,  breathing  out  a  perfiime  of  their  own, 
dear  to  all  who  love  the  sea;  and  where  thousands  of  water-birds  and 
large  black  swallows  are  incessantly  ploughing  these  floating  meadows 
through  which  the  ebb  and  flow  of  every  day's  tide  drive  the  waves  of 
the  Adnalic,  and  bring  tfarassods  «f  inaectat  saa-woeds,  aad  shells. 
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"  I  found,  in  place  of  those  chilling  alleys,  from  which  we  escaped  on 
the  eve  of  your  departure,  and  to  which  I  bad  not  bad  the  courage  earlier 
to  return,  a  warm  sand,  and  a  carpet  of  daisies,  with  arbours  of  sumachs 
and  sycamores,  freshly  opened  to  the  wind  that  blew  from  Greece.  The 
little  promontory,  planted  in  the  English  fashion,  is  so  beautiful,  so  boakj^, 
so  rich  in  flowers,  perfumes,  and  prospects,  that  I  asked  myself  if  that 
was  not  the  magic  haven  which  was  foreshown  to  me  in  my  dreams* 
Ah,  no !  the  promised  land  is  untouched  by  pain ;  while  this  had  already 
been  watered  with  my  tears ! 

"The  sun  had  gone  down  behind  the  mountains  of  Vicenza;  wide 
violet  clouds  floated  across  the  heaven  above  Venice ;  the  campanile  of 
St.  Marc,  the  cupolas  of  Santa  Maria,  and  that  forest  of  spires  and  mi- 
narets which  rises  from  every  side  of  the  town,  stood  out,  sharp  and 
dark,  upon  the  glowing  ground  of  the  horizon.  The  heavens  showed 
an  exquisite  gradation  of  tints,  from  a  deep  crimson  to  a  most  intense 
blue ;  and  the  water*  calm  as  a  glass*  reflected  faithfully  this  immense  iris 
above.  Round  Venice  it  wore  the  appearance  of  a  huge  mirror  of  metal. 
Never  had  I  seen  the  city  look  so  fair — never  so  faery.  That  dark  profile 
thrown  out  between  the  gorgeous  heaven  and  the  sea  of  fire*  was  one  of 
those  sublime  marvels  of  architecture  which  the  poet  of  the  Apocalypse 
must  have  seen  air-balanced  above  the  shores  of  Patmos*  when  he  dreamed 
of  New  Jerusalem,  and  compared  her  to  a  newly-espoused  bride ! 

"  Slowly  faded  those  colours — more  massive  became  the  forms — more 
mysterious  the  shadows.  Venice  took  the  appearance  of  a  huge  rail*  then 
of  a  wood  of  tall  cypresses,  in  which  the  canals  lost  themselves  like  wide 
paths  of  silvery  sand.  It  is  at  such  times  as  these  that  I  love  to  look 
from  a  distance.  When  forms  are  gradually  effaced*  when  objects  begin 
to  tremble  in  the  twilight,  when  my  imagination  can  give  rein  to  itself 
across  a  vast  field  of  conjectures  and  caprices ;  when,  by  a  few  of  the 
unfelt  motions  of  the  eye-lid,  I  can  destroy  or  overthrow  a  city*  make  of 
it  a  forest,  a  camp*  or  a  cemetery ;  when  I  can  metamorphose  into  peace- 
ful rivers  the  white,  dusty  high  road,  and  into  rapid  torrents  the  tiny  paths 
of  sand  which  creep  like  serpents  down  the  sombre  green  of  the  hill  side ; 
then  do  I  indeed  enjoy  Nature,  and  apportion  her  at  my  will.  I  am  her 
sovereign ;  I  traverse  her  with  one  glance,  and  people  her  with  the  beings 
of  my  fantasy ! 

"  When  I  was  yet  a  youth,  and  still  watching  flocks  in  the  most  peace- 
ful and  most  rural  district  in  the  world,  I  had  conceived  a  grand  idea  of 
Versailles,  St.  Cloud,  Trianon,  of  all  those  antique  palaces  of  which  my 
grandmother  would  talk  to  me  endlessly,  as  the  most  beautiful  things 
in  the  universe.  As  I  went  along  the  road,  when  night  was  closing  in* 
or  while  it  was  still  the  earliest  dawn,  I  would  create  for  myself*  on  a 
splendid  scale,  Trianon,  Versailles,  or  St.  Cloud,  out  of  the  mist  which 
floated  across  our  meadows.  A  hedge-row  of  old  trees,  mutilated  by  the 
bill-hook,  became  a  triumph  of  marble  Tritons  and  Naiads*  enwreathing 
their  arms  which  brandished  ocean  shells.  The  copsewood  and  the  vines 
on  our  slopes  were  the  parterres  of  yew  and  the  box-tree-*the  walnut- 
trees  in  our  fallow  lands*  the  majestic  foliage  of  the  royal  parks*— and  the 
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thread  of  Nnoke  which  rose  from  the  roof  of  a  cottage  hidden  among  the 
trees,  tracing  apon  their  greea  a  pale  and  trembling  figure,  became,  in  my 
eyes,  the  graad  jtl  d'tau  which  the  humblest  citizen  of  Paris  has  the  pri- 
vilege of  seeing  play  on  great  holidays,  but  which  was  then  for  me  one  of 
the  marvels  of  Fairyland. 

"  It  is  thus  that,  at  a  great  cost  of  imagination,  I  traced  within  a  vast 
frame  the  eia^^rated  model  of  the  less  things  which  I  have  since  seen. 
It  is  thus  (thanks  to  this  senseless  metamorphose  of  my  head  into  a  mi- 
croscope) that  1  have  at  last  found  the  truth  so  small,  and  so  far  from 
majestic.  And  I  must  have  time  before  I  can  accept  it  without  eoDtempt, 
and  finally  discover  in  it  its  peculiar  beauties  and  objects  of  admiration, 
different  from  those  which  I  had  sought.  But  in  the  truth,  however 
beautiful  it  be,  I  must  still  build  something.  This  is  neither  the  method 
of  the  artist,  dot  of  the  poet,  I  know :  it  is  the  act  of  a  fool.  You  who 
love  grand  and  pure  outlines,  forms  traced  with  decision,  affluent  and 
splendid  lights,  have  often  rallied  me  upon  this.  You  would  lay  hold  upon 
tin-  iTHe  without  disguise,— see  and  feel  what  it  is, — k^w  how  and  where- 
fore Nature  is  worthy  of  your  admiration  and  of  your  love.  I  explained 
this  to  our  friend  an  evening  or  two  since,  as  together  we  were  passing  in 
our  gondola  under  the  grim  arch  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.  You  recollect 
that  little  lamp  to  be  seen  at  the  extremity  of  the  canal,  which  is  re- 
flected in  multiplied  gleams  on  the  ancient  and  shining  marbles  of  the 
dwelling  of  Bianca  Capello.  There  is  not  in  Venice  a  aaialella  more 
mysterions  and  more  melancholy.  That  one  drop  of  light,  which  glitters 
on  all  the  objects  round,  and  lights  up  none, — which  dances  on  tbe  waters, 
seeming  as  if  it  played  with  the  oars  of  the  barques  which  pass,  like  an 
elf  resolved  to  pursue  them, — made  me  remember  that  long  line  of  lamps 
which  trembles  in  the  Seine,  and  traces  in  the  water  more  than  one  zig- 
zag of  fire.  1  told  Pietro  how  anxious  1  had  been  one  evening  to  get  you 
to  relM  this  watery  illumination,  and  how,  after  having  laughed  in  my 
face,  you  embarrassed  me  much  with  your  question — '  And  how  is  that 
beautiful  i  and  what,  in  fact,  can  you  find  there  of  beauty,  my  friend  ?' 
— '  1  imagined,'  replied  I,  '  that  in  the  reflection  of  those  lamps  1  saw 
columns  of  flame,  and  spray-showers  of  fire,  losing  themselves  from  sight 
in  a  grotto  of  crista!.  The  bank  seemed  to  me  supported  and  up-bome 
by  those  luminous  pillars,  and  I  longed  to  leap  into  the  stream  to  see  what 
strange  sarabands  the  spirits  of  fire  might  be  dancing  with  the  spirits  of 
water  in  that  enchanted  palace.'  The  Doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and, 
I  could  see,  held  this  galitnaliat  in  profound  contempt.  'I  do  not  love 
such  fantastic  ideas,'  said  he ;  '  they  have  come  to  us  from  the  Germans, 
and  are  totally  contrary  to  that  true  beauty  which  art  sought  in  the 
days  of  old  Italy.  We  had  colours,  we  had  forms  then.  1l)e  fantastic  has 
passed  a  sponge  over  us,  dipped  in  the  fogs  of  the  north.  For  my  part, 
I  am  like  our  friend,'  continued  he ;  '  I  love  to  contemplate.  Amuse  your- 
self by  dreaming,  if  it  please  you.' 

"  Ydu  cannot  conceive,  my  friend,  what  Venice  is  now.     She  had  not 
put  off  the  moaming  which  she  bad  donned  with  winter  when  you  looked 
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upon  her  ancient  pillars  of  Greek  marble,  which  you  compared  in  colour 
and  in  form  to  blanched  bones.    Now,  Spring  has  breathed  over  the 
whole,  as  it  were,  a  film  of  emerald.    The  foundations  of  those  palaces, 
where  the  shell-fish  cling  among  the  dank  mosses,  are  covered  with  a  new 
clothing  of  delicate  green,  and  the  gondolas  glide  along  between  two  car- 
pets of  this  beautiful  velvety  verdure,  where  the  sound  of  the  water  lan- 
guishes into  silence  in  the  ripple  of  their  track.   £very  balcony  is  covered 
with  vases  of  fiowers ;  and  the  fiowers  of  Venice,  springing  from  a  warm 
clay,  and  unfolded  beneath  a  moist  atmosphere,  have  a  freshness  and 
richness  of  tissue,  and  a  languor  of  form,  which  makes  them  resemble  the 
women  of  this  climate,  whose  beauty  is  as  striking,  but  as  ephemeral  as 
their  own.   The  double-fiowered  brambles  climb  round  all  the  pillars,  and 
hang  down  their  garlands  of  tiny  pale  roses  from  the  blackened  trellises 
of  the  verandahs.    The  vanilla-scented  iris,  the  Persian  tulip,  with  red 
and  white  stripes  so  clear  that  it  seems  as  if  it  were  made  of  the  stuiF 
which  served  for  the  robes  of  the  ancient  Venetians,  the  rose  of  Greece, 
and  the  gigantic  pyramidal  campanula,  heap  up  the  vases  with  which  the 
parapets  arc  covered.     Sometimes  a  cradle  of  honeysuckles  overhangs  the 
balcony  from  one  end  to  the  other,  with  two  or  three  green  cages  hidden 
among  the  foliage,  where  nightingales  sing  day  and  night,  as  if  they  were 
wholly  in  the  country.    The  quantity  of  tame  nightingales  b  a  luxury 
peculiar  to  Venice.    The  women  have  a  remarkable  talent  for  managing 
the  difficult  education  of  these  poor  prisoned  singers,  and  understand  how 
by  every  possible  delicate  care  to  make  them  enjoy  their  captivity.    At 
night  they  call  and  reply  to  one  another  from  every  side  of  the  canals. 
When  a  serenade  passes,  they  hush  themselves ;  and  when  it  has  gone  by, 
they  begin  to  sing  again,  as  if  zealous  to  surpass  the  melody  to  which  they 
had  been  listening. 

"  At  the  corner  of  every  street  the  little  lamp  of  the  Madonna  is  shel- 
tered under  a  canopy  of  jessamine ;  and  the  tragnetti,  shaded  by  large 
trellices,  carry  the  whole  length  of  the  Grand  Canal  the  perfume  of  the 
vine  in  flower,  the  sweetest,  perhaps,  among  all  scents. 

'*  These  tragnetti  arc  the  places  where  the  public  gondolas  are  stationed. 
Those  which  are  established  on  the  sides  of  the  canalaxo  are  the  rendet- 
vous  of  the  facchini  who  come  to  gossip  and  smoke  with  the  gondoliers. 
These  fellows  are  often  grouped  there  with  genuine  stage  effect.  Whilst 
one  will  lie  along  in  his  gondola,  yawning  and  smiling  upon  the  stars 
above  him,  another  will  stand  on  the  bank  with  galliard  air,  and  vest  un- 
buttoned, and  hat  tossed  back  from  a  thicket  of  long  frizzled  hair,— throw* 
ing  a  great  shadow  on  the  wall.  This  is  the  Bobadil  of  the  tragnetti.  He 
will  often  make  excursions  in  a  boat  at  night  in  the  direction  of  Cana- 
regio,  where  passengers  will  not  trust  themselves,  and  sometimes  come 
back  in  the  morning,  with  his  head  laid  open  by  the  blow  of  an  oar,  which 
he  pretends  he  has  received  in  some  tavern.  He  is  the  hope  of  his  fk- 
mily ;  his  breast  is  covered  with  images,  relics,  and  chaplets  which  wife, 
mother,  and  sisters  have  had  blessed  to  preserve  him  from  the  perils  of 
his  nocturnal  profession.  With  all  these  feats,  he  is  neither  a  boaster  nor 
a  bully.    A  Venetian  never  forgets  to  be  prudent.    The  most  hardy  con- 
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traband  tnultr  will  never  let  drop  one  vord  too  many,  even  before  hU 
beet  friend.  Sluiuld  he  meet  the  officer  to  whote  fire  he  hai  bean  »' 
posed  the  night  before,  he  will  talk  over  the  eveots  of  the  eight  with  aa 
much  coolnesB  and  presence  of  mind  as  if  he  had  but  learned  them  from 
public  rumours.  Near  him  may  be  often  seen  a  sulky  old  fellow,  whose 
voice  has  grown  hoarse  with  crying  along  the  canals  those  words  of  an 
unknown  tongne,  derived,  possibly,  from  the  Turkish  or  Armenlao,  which 
serve  as  signals  to  the  boatmen  of  Venice  to  keep  clear  of  each  other  in 
the  dark,  or  when  turning  th«  corner  of  a  canal.  This  fellow,  crouched  on 
the  pavement,  in  the  attitude  of  an  ill-tempered  dog,  has  aeen  the  iplen- 
donrs  of  the  Republic ;  he  has  steered  the  gondola  of  the  latt  Doge,  and 
handled  an  oar  on  the  Buceotaur.  When  he  can  find  listeners,  he  will 
tell  you  lengthy  stories  of  fitri,  as  good  as  fairy  tales ;  but  if  he  fancies 
he  is  not  listened  to  attentively,  he  will  coil  himself  up  in  his  disdain  of 
the  time  present,  and  philosophically  contemplate  the  numberless  boles  in 
his  friMfy,  remembering  that  he  has  worn  a  spotted  silk  vest,  a  floating 
■carf,  and  a  flat  cap  with  a  feather.  Three  or  four  others  crowd  their 
heads  together  before  the  Madonna :  these,  it  would  seem,  have  a  secret 
of  importance  among  them ;  you  might  fancy  them  a  group  of  banditti 
meditating  an  ambuscade  on  the  road  to  Terracina, — but  they  ore  only 
going  to  indulge  the  mo&t  innocent  of  their  passions,  that  of  tinging  in 
chorus.  The  tenor,  generally  a  Jolly  fallow.  With  a  voice  oily  and  squeak- 
ing, starts  off  in  /altetio  from  the  top  of  his  head,  and  the  depths  of  his 
nose.  He  has  the  first  verse  to  himself.  By  degrees  the  others  chime 
in,  and  the  baas,  hoarser  than  a  bull  with  a  cold,  pulls  out  the  three  or 
four  notes  which  make  up  bis  part,  always  putting  them  in  well,  and  with 
great  effect.  This  baas  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  tall  young  man,  dried 
up,  bronzed,  with  a  grava  and  contemptnona  countenance  (  a  specimen  of 
one  of  the  four  or  five  classes  of  which  the  population  of  Venice,  like  all 
others,  is  composed.  His  is,  perhaps,  the  rarest,  the  finest,  and  the  least 
national.  The  pure  island  blood  of  the  tagunes  produces  the  animal  de- 
scribed by  OozEi  aa  '  JBtaara,  biondo  e  grattolo.' ''  •  •  • 

It  will  Ktkdily  be  conceived  how  the  "  sea  Cybele,"  80  me- 
lancholy, hut  withal  bo  voluptuously  fantastic  in  her  heauty, 
could  not  fail  to  cast  an  unusually  strong  spell  over  one  organ- 
ized and  endowed  like  our  authoress.  Not  only  again  in 
"Mattea"  and  "La  Demifere  Aldini"  does  George  Sand 
call  up  with  wonderftil  brightness  of  colouring  the  pictu- 
resque inhabitants  of  that  picturesque  city, — the  Cuuniag  and 
avaricious  trader  of  the  Rialto,  the  Biondina  in  gondoletta, 
tender,  capricious,  and  less  devout  in  her  passions  than  other 
of  her  Italian  sisters, — but  in  "  Les  Maltres  Mosaistes"  she 
also  reproduces  the  masters  of  Venetian  art  with  a  yet  greater 
vivadty  and  truth  of  effect.  From  a  brief  inscription  among 
the  mosaics  of  the  Basilica,  and  a  ftw  notices  of  a  trial  ex- 
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traded  in  ttuadri's  work  on  Venetian  Painting,  without  the 
intermixture  of  a  single  love  episode,  or  even  of  a  female 
character,  George  Sand  has  contrived  a  tale  which  few — 
even  among  those  who  care  not  for 

"  Titian  and  for  Tintorett, 
And  dear  old  Giambellin," — 

will  lay  down  till  they  have  finished  it.  By  a  like  alchemy  of 
real  genius,  has  Rossini  thus  wrought  eight  of  the  most  hack- 
neyed notes  of  the  "  Ranz  des  Vaches*^  into  the  rich  and  ela- 
borate close  of  the  opening  scene  of  Guillaume  Tell. 

From  this  novel,  as  being  the  most  unexceptionably  com- 
mendable to  novel  readers  of  all  its  author's  works,  it  may 
be  well  to  illustrate  her  technical  power  of  treating  a  story, — 
of  arranging  scenes  and  distinguishing  characters,  with  the 
maintenance  throughout  of  one  presiding  purpose  and  tone 
of  colouring.  The  tale  opens  at  once  in  St.  Mark's,  where 
two  schools  of  artists  in  mosaic  are  busily  employed  in  deco- 
rating the  cupolas.  Over  one  of  these  preside  Francesco 
and  Valerio  Zuccato,  the  sons  of  old  Sebastian  Zuccato, — ^who 
has  discarded  them  from  his  love  in  disa2)probation  of  their 
having  forsaken  the  noble  art  of  painting  for  the  manufacture 
of  mosaic,  and  is  neither  to  be  won  into  any  charity  towards 
their  success  by  the  poetical  invention  which  raises  their 
works  to  the  level  of  pictures, — ^by  the  placid  and  reverential 
devotion  to  his  calling  displayed  by  Francesco,  or  the  popu- 
larity and  joyousness  of  Valerio,  who,  besides  being  a  true 
artist,  will  also  be  a  genial  man  of  pleasure.  In  the  school 
of  the  Zuccati,  all  is  cheerfulness,  good  will,  and  courtesy, 
and  Titian  and  Tintorett  love  to  visit  the  brothers,  and  to 
confide  their  choicest  designs  to  their  execution.  In  the 
school  of  the  Bianchini,  who  superintend  the  other  cupola, 
all  is  noise  and  brutal  force  and  ignorance.  They  possess 
all  the  brigand  ferocity  of  Caravaggio  and  Torrigiano  i  they 
hate  the  Zuccati  fiercely,  because  the  latter  have  in  art  over- 
passed the  blind  traditions  of  the  Byzantine  school ;  and  yet 
more,  because  the  brothers  are  gentle  and  well  instructed, 
and  beloved  by  the  noble  and  gifled.  An  opportunity  for 
them  to  indulge  this  hatred  in  action  is  sullenly  watched  for. 
Among  the  pupils  of  their  rivals  is  one  Bozza,  a  sincere  but 
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morbid  lover  of  art — jealous,  haughtjr,  and  reserved }  feeding 
every  evil  passion  upon  imaginary  affronts,  and  longing  to 
emancipate  himself  from  the  restnunt  in  which  the  gracious 
and  noble  demeanour  of  his  masters  hold  him.  By  a  shallow 
falsehood  Bozza  is  won  over  to  enter  the  school  of  the  Bian- 
chinij  and  to  join  in  a  secret  denunciation  of  the  Zuccati  to 
the  procurator.  This  man  is  a  Venetian  Dogberry  in  his 
ignorance,  and  being  mortified  by  the  tacit  superiority  of  the 
brothers,  eagerly  entertains  the  false  accusation  that  Fran- 
cesco has  cheated  the  Republic  by  labouring  flimsily,  and  sub- 
stituting perishable  materials  for  durable  enamel,  to  make  up 
for  the  time  which  Valerio  has  wast«d  in  his  private  traffic  of 
ornaments  for  the  beauties  and  gallants  of  Venice,  and  in 
the  oi^nization  of  guild  or  company,  whose  gaiety  is  to  out- 
shine even  the  ducal  pageantry  itself.  The  denunciation  thus 
takes  effect : 

"  It  was  on  St.  Mark's  day  1 570.  according  to  Striaga,  and  1 574  ac- 
cording to  other  outhorB,  that  the  immense  processioa  made  the  circuit 
of  St.  Mark's  place  under  arcades  of  tents  pitched  on  purpose,  without 
the  stone  arcades  of  the  Procitrazif,  which  were  too  low  to  admit  the 
enormouB  crosses  of  massive  gold,  the  gigantic  chandeliers,  the  shrines  of 
lapU  lazuli  surmounted  with  carved  silver  lilies,  the  reliquaries  crowned 
by  prramidiof  precious  stones;  in  one  word,  all  that  priceless  equipage  of 
which  piieats  are  so  jealous,  and  civil  corporations  so  vain.  As  soon 
as  the  sound  of  the  solemn  chanting  was  lost  within  the  wide-opening 
porticos  of  the  Basilica,  and  while  the  children  and  the  beggars  were 
gathering  up  the  thick-spread  drops  of  perfumed  wait  which  had  been 
showered  on  the  pavements  by  the  countless  tapers,  and  eagerly  seeking 
some  precious  stone  or  pearl  which  had  fallen  from  those  sacred  jewels, — 
there  was  seen  to  arise,  as  if  by  enchantment,  a  vast  circus  surrounded 
by  wooden  galleries  elegantly  decorated  with  parti-colonred  festoons  and 
draperies  of  silk,  beneath  which  the  ladies  were  to  sit,  sheltered  from  the 
sun,  to  overlook  the  joust.  The  pillars  which  supported  these  galleries 
were  covered  with  ftoating  pennons,  bearing  gallant  mottoes  in  the 
sprightly  and  pungent  dialect  of  Venice ;  and  in  the  middle  arose  a  co- 
lossal pillar,  in  form  like  a  palm-tree,  round  the  trunk  of  which  climbed 
a  swarm  of  lizards  of  every  gay  and  golden  hue.  From  the  top  of  this 
tree  a  fair  white- winged  figure  leaned  downwards  over  the  active  troop, 
stretching  forth  a  crown  in  each  hand.  At  the  foot  of  the  tree,  beneath 
BO  alcove  of  crimson  velvet,  and  upon  a  platform  of  brocade  decorated 
with  the  most  fanciful  arabesques,  was  to  sit  the  queen  of  the  f@te 
who  was  to  award  the  prizes— the  young  Maria  Robusti,  Tintoret's 
daughter,  a  beautiful  child  scarcely  twelve  years  old,  whom  Valerio  had 
been  used  gaily  to  call  the  lady  of  his  worship,  and  to  whom  he  had  paid 
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the  most  assiduous  and  delicate  homages.  When  the  galleries  were  filled, 

she  appeared  dressed  like  the  angels  of  GiamhelUni,  in  a  white  tunic  with 

a  light  sky-hlue  drapery,  and  a  tender  wreath  of  young  vine  leaves  round 

her  fair  hair,  which  was  gathered  into  a  thick  coil  of  gold  above  her 

white  neck.    Messer  Orazio  Vecelli,  the  ton  of  Titian,  marshalled  her  to 

her  seat ;  he  wore  the  eastern  dress,  and  sat  near  her,  with  n  gronp  of 

young  persons  of  distinguished  birth  or  talent,  for  whom  places  had  been 

reserved  on  the  steps  of  the  alcove.    The  galleries  were  011ed  with  the 

beauties  of  Venice,  escorted  by  their  cavaliers. 

«  «  «  «  «  * 

"  When  all  were  in  their  places,  a  purple  curtain  rose,  and  the  gentle 
Companions  of  the  Lizard,  issuing  from  a  tent,  hitherto  closed,  appeared 
in  a  solid  square,  a  band  of  musicians  going  before  them  clad  in  antique 
costumes ;  in  the  centre  was  their  commander  Valerio.  They  advanced 
in  regular  order  till  they  came  opposite  to  the  Doge  and  the  Senators. 
Then  the  ranks  opened,  and  Valerio,  taking  from  the  hands  of  the  stand- 
ard-bearer the  banner  of  red  satin  on  which  was  a  silver  lizard,  came 
forward  from  the  troop,  and  on  one  knee  made  obeisance  to  the  Head 
of  the  Rejmblic.  There  was  a  murmur  of  admiration  at  the  appearance 
of  this  noble-looking  young  man,  whose  strange  and  magnificent  costume 
well  become  his  firm  and  graceful  figure.       ♦  *         *         ♦        p^p 

one  instant,  delight  at  his  reception,  and  the  natural  pride  of  youth,  lit 
up  his  animated  features,  as  his  eyes  made  the  circuit  of  the  galleries,  and 
caught  every  gaze  fixed  on  himself.  But  this  joy  was  momentary,  and 
gave  place  to  a  shade  of  uneasiness.  His  eyes  again  anxiously  sought 
some  one  person  among  the  crowd :  but  that  person  was  not  there. 
Checking  a  sigh,  Valerio  retreated  among  his  companions,  with  his 
thoughts  astray,  insensible  to  the  gaiety  of  the  rest,  deaf  to  the  tumults  of 
the  fete,  and  with  heavy  gloom  on  his  brow ;  for  Francesco,  in  spite  of 
the  promise  he  had  given  himself  to  present  tlie  standard  to  the  Doge,  had 
not  appeared." 

A  tournament  takes  place,  in  which  Valerio  would  have 
been  triumphantly  successful  but  for  a  taunt  launched  by  one 
of  the  Bianchini^  who,  in  the  moment  of  his  rival^s  triumph^ 
bids  him  seek  his  brother  in  the  piombi  of  the  Ducal  Palace. 

"  '  What  arc  thy  thoughts  about.  Master  ? '  said  Ceccato,  joining  him  in 
the  midst  of  the  crowd,  and  seizing  him  by  the  arm  ;  '  thou  art  not  surely 
troubling  thyself  with  their  base  and  insolent  speeches.  Canst  not  see 
that  the  Bianchini  contrived  this  malicious  trick  to  beat  thee  in  the  ring  i 
They  deserve  to  be  punished.  But  if  thou  leavcst  thy  companions,  and 
makest  us  all  sad  by  thy  absence,  they  triumph.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
they  want  this — to  get  their  revenge  by  driving  thee  hence.  Come,  come. 
Master,  our  little  queen  waits  thee.  We  have  to  make  the  circuit  of  the 
quays  with  music.  At  vesper-time  we  will  seek  Messer  Francesco.'  *    * 

"The  sprightly  sound  of  the  instruments,  the  gaiety  (it  was  a  trifle 
vain-glorious)  of  the  little  Maria,  whom  four  of  the  companione  carried 
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on  a  lOTt  of  pklRpqidn  dagantly  deeoratad  with  flowcn,  pennoMi  and  ara- 
besques deiigned  by  Valeria,  the  admiiation  of  all  the  people  wbo  crowded 
the  lagoons,  of  all  the  raariner*  frho  swamied  along  the  hankt,  and  loaded 
all  the  erafl  at  anchor, — the  notie  and  the  motion  raitored  Valerio'i  spirits 
a  little.  He  began  to  hope  ha  might  find  his  brother  at  the  time  mentioned, 
when  fVom  the  roof  of  the  Ducal  Palace  the  sheath  of  a  digger  dropped  at 
his  feet.  He  snatched  it  up  and  drew  from  it  a  billet  scrawled  with  a 
morsel  of  crayon,  which  hj  blessed  chance  Francesco  had  about  him : 

"  '  Companions,  passing  with  your  joy  and  your  music,  tell  Valario 
Zuecato  that  his  brother  is  in  the  piambi,  and  that  he  expects  him  to  .  .  .  .' 
There  was  nothing  more  on  the  paper,  for  hearing  the  music  approach,  and 
fearful  of  letting  it  pais,  Francesco,  unable  to  see  the  procession,  but  recog- 
nizing in  the  tune  of  the  hautbayi  Valeria's  favourite  march,  had  not  given 
himself  lime  to  finish  his  sentence,  but  had  thrown  bis  tidings  at  hazard 
through  the  chink  above  the  narrow  windows  of  his  dungeon. 

"  Valeric  uttered  a  fearful  cry,  and  Francesco,  above  the  noise  of  the 
music  and  the  crowd,  could  hear  him  exclaim  in  a  voice  of  thunder, — '  My 
brother  in  the  piombi !  Woo  to  those  who  sent  him  there  I  ' 

"  For  a  moment  he  stood  rooted  there  so  lixedly,  that  an  army  could  not 
have  dragged  him  from  the  spot.  All  the  companions,  too,  stopped  at  once ; 
in  an  Instant  the  ill-omened  news  had  passed  through  their  raokt,  and  the 
troop  broke  up,  some  to  follow  Valerio,  who  darted  like  a  thunderbolt  down 
the  arcades  of  the  palace,  some  to  Jind  the  Bianchini,  and  force  them  to 
give  up  the  secret  of  their  machinations. 

"  On  sped  Valffrio,  in  a  transport  of  passion,  little  knowing  whither  he 
went,  but,  instinctively,  he  cared  not  why,  he  was  in  the  court  of  the 
Dueol  palace.  The  Doge  was  at  the  moment  ascending  the  Giant's  Stair- 
ease  with  the  Dulce  of  Anjou,  the  procurator,  and  a  part  of  the  senate.  Va- 
lerio dashed  audaciously  into  the  midst  of  these  august  personages,  and, 
forcing  a  passage  for  himself,  flung  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Soge,  seizing 
him  even  by  his  ermine  mantle. 

■■  'What  is  this,  my  son  t'  said  Mocenigo,  turning  round  towards  him 
kindly ;  '  how  is  it  that  that  fair  face  bears  the  traces  of  despair  t  Hast 
thou  undergone  injustice?     Can  I  right  iti ' 

''  '  Sire! '  cried  Valerio,  pressing  to  his  lips  the  hem  of  the  Doge's  robe, 
'  a  cruel  injustice ;  I  am  heart-broken  with  grief.  My  elder  brother,  Fran- 
cesco Zuecato,  the  best  artist  in  mosaic  in  all  Italy,  the  bravest  champion, 
the  worthiest  eitiien  of  the  Republic,  has  been  taken  to  the  piombi  without 
your  order,  without  your  permission,     I  am  here  to  demand  justice  of  you.' 

"  ■  The  piofflbi!  Francesco  Zuecato!  '  exclaimed  the  Doge;  '  who  could 
have  inflicted  so  severe  a  punishment  on  so  brave  a  young  man,  on  such  an 
admirable  artist!  And  if  he  has  committed  a  fault  which  merits  it,  why  am 
I  not  informed?  Who  has  given  such  an  order?  Which  of  you,  gentle- 
men,  will  account  to  me  for  this? ' 

"  No  one  replied.  Valerio  answered  for  them.  'Yonr  Highness,'  he 
said,  '  the  procurator  charged  with  the  works  in  the  Basilica  must  know — 
Monsignor  Melchior,  the  treasurer,  must  surely  know.' 
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"  *  I  will  iind  out,  Valerio,'  returned  the  Doge;  *  take  comfort,  justice 
shall  be  done  thee.     Let  us  pass.' 

'' '  Sire,  strike  me  witli  the  hilt  of  your  sword  if  my  audacity  ofiendt 
you,'  persisted   Valerio^    still  keeping  hold   of  the   Doge'i  mantle,  '  but 
hear  the  complaint  of  the  most  faithful  of  your  citizens.    Francesco  Zuc- 
cato  cannot  have  committed  any  fault!   He  is  a  man  who  never  had  so 
mucli  as  a  thought  of  evil.    To  send  him  to  the  piombi  is  to  do  him  an 
injury  for  which  he  will  never  be  comforted,  and  of  which  all  the  town 
shall  know  within  the  hour  if  you  cau<ie  him  not  to  be  set  at  liberty,  if  you 
do  not  permit  him  to  show  himself  with  his  companions  to  the  public,  who 
are  amnzed  not  to  see  him  appear  at  their  head.     And  then,  Sire,  hear  me ; 
my  brother  is  as  delicate  as  the  reed  of  the  lagune.     If  he  pass  one  more 
day  in  the  piombi^  it  is  enough ;  he  will  come  out  thence  no  more,  and  you 
will  have  lost  the  best  artist  and  the  best  citizen  of  the  Republic ;  and  mis- 
chief will  come  of  it ;  for  I  swear  by  Christ's  blood ' 

**  'My  son,  peace!*  intemipted  tlie  Doge,  gravely;  'utter  no  insane 
threats.  I  cannot  give  any  prisoner  his  liberty  without  the  senate's  con- 
sent, nor  can  the  senate  without  having  examined  for  what  fault  he  has 
undergone  such  a  punishment ;  for  heavy  suspicion  must  have  fallen  upon 
a  man  ere  he  be  sent  to  the  piombi.  I  have  promised  thee  justice;  doubt 
not  the  father  of  the  Republic,  but  make  thyself  worthy  of  his  protection  by 
discretion  in  thy  conduct.  What  I  can  do  to  relieve  thy  distress,  and  the 
weariness  of  thy  brother's  imprisonment,  I  will  do— it  is  to  permit  thee  to 

share  it,  that  thou  mayest  tend  him  if  his  health  so  require.' 

****** 

"  Valerio  was  conducted  by  tw^o  halberdiers  to  his  brother's  prison.  '  And 
thee,  too,'  cried  Francesco;  'have  the  wretches  let  loose  upon  thee,  poor 
boy?  What  has  it  availed  thee  to  be  without  ambition  and  vanity?  Thy 
modesty !  could  not  it  protect  thee  ? ' 

"  <  I  am  not  imprisoned  by  order,'  replied  Valerio,  clasping  him  in  his 
arms ;  '  I  am  here  by  my  own  free  will,  not  to  leave  thee — here,  to  share 
thy  straw  and  thy  prison-loaf.  But,  tell  me,  who  has  sent  thee  hitheri  and 
on  what  pretext  ? ' 

"  '  I  know  not,'  replied  Francesco;  'but  I  am  not  surprised*  Are  we 
not  in  Venice  ?  ' 

*'  Valerio  tried  to  console  his  brother,  to  persuade  him  he  had  but  been 
arrested  owing  to  some  misapprehension,  and  that  he  would  be  set  at 
liberty  directly.  But  Francesco  answered,  in  a  tone  of  profound  depression, 
'  Too  late  now !  they  have  done  me  all  the  evil  they  could  do ;  they  have 
insulted  me  past  effacing.  What  matters  it  if  I  linger  a  year  or  a  day  in 
this  frightful  prison  ?  Thinkest  thou  I  have  been  aware  of  the  heat,  that 
I  have  felt  bodily  pain  during  this  eternity  of  a  day  ?  No :  but  I  have 
endured  all  the  tortures  the  soul  can  endure.  /,  among  the  herd  of  knaves 
and  impostors !  /, — after  so  many  vigils,  so  much  honest  labour,  so  much 
zeal  and  devotion  for  the  glory  of  my  country ;  who  should  to-day  have  been 
crowned  and  carried  in  triumph  by  those  of  my  school,  with  the  honours  of  a 
grateful  people— to  be  thrust  into  a  dungeon,  as  they  might  have  thrust  Vin- 
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ceDt  Biancliini  for  an  auuuainstion  or  a  forger;  I  Thii  is  the  fniit  of  my 
labours,  thil  the  reward  of  m;  patience.  Be  true  to  art;  expend  in  wi- 
thering caret,  in  exhausting  studies,  the  dregs  of  your  few  and  feeble 
days;  give  up  the  leductiona  of  iove,  the  intoxications  of  pleasure,  the  very 
luxniy  ofa  spring-night's  sleeps  and  on  the  day  when  you  fool  yaurselfwith 
the  fancy  you  have  deserved  a  crowD,  they  will  load  you  with  fetters  and 
cover  you  with  shame !  And  the  blind  and  fickle  public,  which  finds  it  »o 
hard  to  respect  the  truth,  will  open  its  arms  for  ever  to  calumny!  Be 
sure,  Valerio, — sy,  at  this  very  hour,  the  very  people  which  has  seen  me 
since  the  moment  of  my  birth  grow  up  and  live  but  for  my  labour  of 
love,  in  the  hatred  of  injustice  and  respect  to  the  laws, — be  sure,  that  very 
people  which  only  judges  human  intentions  by  the  reverses  or  successes  of 
fortune,  has  already  accused  me,  three  minutes  after  it  waa  known  that  I 
was  in  prison  I  It  is  enough  for  it  to  learn  that  1  am  unfortunate,  to  make 
it  believe  me  guilty.  Even  now  it  confounds  mj  name  with  that  of  Vincent 
Bianchini :  both  have  been  accused,  both  have  stooped  their  necks  under 
these  roofs!  I  may,  perhaps,  be  set  at  liberty,  for  1  am  innocent:  but  wa« 
not  he  too  freed  who  was  guilty  7  Who  knows,  but  that,  like  him,  I  may  be 
banished?  Does  not  Venice  banish  oil  those  she  suspects,  and  suspect  all 
those  who  arc  denounced  to  her? ' 

"  Valerio  felt  that  the  Hnrow  of  his  brother  was  but  too  well  founded, 
and  in  the  attempt  to  reconcile  him  to  his  situation,  he  only  ended  by 
feeling  more  and  more  intimately  its  hardship  and  danger.  He  attempted 
to  go  out  towards  the  evening  to  procure  for  him  food  and  his  clothes ;  but 
on  calling  the  jailer  through  the  wicket  of  the  door,  the  latter  toldliim  that 
an  order  had  been  received  not  to  let  him  go  out,  and  even  showed  him  a 
warrant,  with  the  seal  of  the  Inquisition,  for  the  arrest  of  both  the  brothers 
Zaccati,  without  explaining  on  what  accusation  it  had  been  granted.  An 
exclamation  of  sorrow  burst  from  Francesco  on  hearing  this. 

"  '  This  seals  my  death-warrant,'  cried  he.  '  The  murderers  I  could  they 
not  rid  themselves  of  me  without  torturing  me  by  the  sight  of  my  brother's 
sufferings  ? ' 

"  '  Orieve  not  on  my  account,'  aniwered  Valerio ;, '  they  might  not,  per- 
haps,  have  permitted  me  to  be  near  thee  night  and  day ;  now,  1  thank 
them,  OS  I  am  not  to  leave  thee.' 

"  Day*  sjid  nights  passed  over,  and  still  no  light  was  thrown  for  the  Zuc- 
cati  upon  their  position, — no  alleviation  offered  to  tbeir  anxiety  and  distreat. 
The  heat  wot  overpowering;  theplague  was  over  Venice;  the  air  of  the  pri- 
sons was  infected.  Francesco,  stretched  upon  the  remains  of  a  heap  of 
broken  and  dualy  straw,  seemed  no  longer  to  be  sensible  of  his  misfortunes, 
aa  from  time  to  time  he  stretched  out  his  arm  to  reach  to  his  lips  a  few  drops 
of  brackish  water  in  a  tin  goblet,  or,  worn  down  by  continual  perspiration,  to 
wipe  his  burning  lips  with  the  slips  of  linen  which  Valerio  had  kept  for  him 
with  jealous  care,  and  washed  every  day  in  half  bis  .wretched  provision 
of  water,  saved  for  the  purpose.  It  was  almost  the  only  service  he  could 
DOW  render  to  his  unhappy  brother.  Every  thing  waa  gone.  He  had 
taken  the  whole  of  bis  gala  clotbes  to  make,   with  the  aaaistance 
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of  the  straw,  a  sort  of  pillow  and  screen ;  keeping  for  bis  own  clothing 
but  a  few  rags,  on  wbicb  the  remains  of  gold  and  embroidery  yet  glittered. 
He  had  in  vain  tried  with  his  pearls,  his  dagger,  and  his  g^Id  chain,  to 
bribe  the  jailers  to  procure  for  Francesco  some  relaxation  of  the  fearful 
discipline  of  the  corcere  duro ;  but  the  jailers  of  the  Inquisition  were  be- 
yond corruption. 

"  One  evening  Valerio  was  sitting  as  usual  upon  the  oven-like  floor* 
with  the  heavy  head  of  Francesco  resting  upon  his  knees.  The  remorse- 
less sun  was  sinking  into  a  bed  of  fire,  and  throwing  a  baleful  gleam  upon 
the  red  walls,  which  seemed  to  absorb  and  maintain  every  particle  of  heat. 
The  plague  had  spread  more  and  more  fatally.  All  the  sounds  of  life  and 
joy  of  gay  Venice  had  given  place  to  the  silence  of  death,  only  broken  by 
the  mournful  tolling  of  passing  bells,  or  the  far-off  psalm  of  some  pious 
monk  accompanying  down  the  canal  some  boat  laden  with  the  dead.  A 
martin  came  and  perched  upon  the  leaded  chinks  which  admitted  scantily 
the  dried-up  air.  This  dark-plumaged  swallow,  with  its  blood-coloured 
breast,  its  sharp,  dissonant  note,  and  its  menacing  attitude,  appeared  to 
Valerio  an  omen  of  evil.  After  a  few  restless  motions,  and  having  called^ 
as  it  were,  to  hasten  some  companion,  the  bird  rose  in  the  air  uttering  a 
certain  cry,  which  the  Venetians  know  well,  and  never  hear  without  dis- 
may— the  cry  of  those  birds  of  passage  when  their  moment  of  departure 
is  at  hand.  This  is  the  signal  for  a  terrible  plague.  A  swarm  of  the 
smallest  files,  whose  sharp  and  ceaseless  buzzing  is  enough  to  irritate  the 
sufferer  into  fever,  and  whose  sting  is  insupportable,  then  fill  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  being  no  longer  pursued  by  the  birds,  to  whom  they  serve  as 
prey,  settle  upon  the  houses,  infest  them,  and  destroy  the  sleep  of  all  the 
Venetians  who  are  too  poor  to  provide  means  of  defence  against  them. 

"  Under  the  piombi,  and  in  weather  when  the  air,  charged  with  pesti- 
lential exhalations,  drove  into  every  pore,  as  it  were,  a  poisoned  needle, 
the  arrival  of  this  plague  was  like  a  death-warrant  to  Francesco.  Already 
devoured  by  a  burning  fever,  he  had  still  been  able  during  the  night  to 
enjoy  a  little  rest  during  the  few  hours  when  the  refreshing  breeze  entered 
his  prison ;  but  this  was  to  be  taken  away  from  him :  for  it  is  then  that 
the  swarms  penetrate  into  houses,  and  especially  into  those  where  the 
warm  breath  of  man  attracts  them.  Valerio  listened  with  anxiety  to  the 
thousand  sharp  cries,  to  the  fiuttering  of  countless  wings,  so  restless,  so 
significant,  as  the  birds,  wheeling  now  here,  now  there,  called  a  council 
upon  the  roofs,  and  fiew  away  with  a  shrill  adieu,  a  threat  of  woe  as  it 
were  to  the  afflicted  city.  He  placed  himself  beneath  the  loop-hole, 
where  he  had  only  a  view  of  the  sky  without.  He  could  see  countless 
black  specks,  at  an  immeasurable  height,  fiying  in  a  direct  line  eastward. 
The  birds  were  already  departing !  Francesco  had  heard  the  signal  of 
their  departure ;  he  had  read  upon  the  countenance  of  his  brother  dismay 
at  this  discovery.  When  a  man  is  already  oppressed  with  pain,  he  can- 
not bear  to  anticipate  more  pain  yet  to  come ;  he  has  not  the  courage  to 
add  in  thought  the  evil  of  the  future  to  that  of  the  present ;  and  when  it 
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arrives,  he  ii  cniBbed  at  if  by  an  anfomeen  calamity.  De^  iUelf,  that 
close  of  b]1  thinga  so  fatal,  so  necesaary  to  life,  iurprisea  the  larger  num- 
ber of  mankiad  as  an  injustice  of  heaven,  a  caprice  of  destiny. 

"  '  To-morrow,'  said  Francesco  to  his  brother  in  a  feeble  tone,  '  1  shall 
be  able  to  sleep  no  more.'  It  was  as  if  he  prononnced  his  own  doom. 
Valerio  TiDderstood  him,  and  let  his  head  fall  on  his  breast,  and  a  flood 
of  bitter  tears,  which  he  had  hitherto  been  able  to  repress,  streamed  down 
his  wasted  and  fevered  cheeks." 

It  is  almost  needless  to  call  attention,  id  these  compressed 
fragments,  to  that  felicity  of  description  and  discrimination 
of  character,  ivhich  has  been  here  ascribed  to  George  Sand  in 
her  best  moods.  To  proceed,  tlie  Zuccati  are  at  length 
brought  to  trial,  and  acquitted;  but  though  acquitted  honour- 
ably, they  fall  upon  evil  days.  The  plague  has  destroyed  all 
hopes  for  art  in  Venice;  and  Francesco's  spirit  has  sunk 
under  his  imprisonment,  so  that  their  school  languishes  in 
disconsolate  poverty.  In  this  epoch  the  character  of  Valerio 
is  nobly  developed ;  his  gaiety  and  industry  continue  to  be  the 
life  and  hope  and  support  of  the  party ;  and,  for^ving  as  he  is 
gay,  he  assists  and  shelters  Bozza,  whom  he  discovers  perishing 
for  want — and  who  hates  him,  even  while  there  is  no  other 
alternative,  save  starvation  or  submission  to  his  assistance.  For, 
on  the  resumption  of  the  works  in  the  Basilica,  when  it  is  de- 
cided that  they  shall  be  placed  under  the  control  of  one  school 
of  Mosaidsts,  and  that  the  direction  of  this  school  shall  he 
open  to  competition,  Bozza  abruptly  quits  the  Zuccati, 
still  resolute  to  supplant  them ;  at  the  same  time  satisfying 
his  conscience,  and  Inflicting  an  insult,  by  oficring  Valerio 
repayment  for  his  Samaritan  offices.  The  generous  Valerio 
is  stirred  by  this  unworthy  ingratitude  to  an  enthusiastic 
and  indignant  resolution ;  and  he,  who  had  hitherto  been  suborn 
dinate  to  his  brother,  resolves  to  compete  for  the  prize,  the 
gaining  of  which  by  their  school  is  seriously  periled  by 
Francesco's  prostrate  condition.  It  is  not  merely  in  accord- 
ance with  poetical  justice,  but  with  the  history  of  Genius, 
'  that  Valerio  is  made  to  bear  off  the  prize.  He  is  nominated 
the  chief  of  the  Venetian  masters  of  mosaic,  to  the  bitter 
chagrin  of  Bozza,  and  the  triumph  of  his  high-hearted  firiend 
and  brother.  Such  is  the  outline  of  this  tale :  we  know  of 
few  exciting  a  stronger  or  more  healthy  interest.  By  its  side, 
2c2 
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"  La  Demiere  Aldini/'  a  companion  story,  in  which  a  mu- 
sician is  the  hero,  appears  to  us  unnatural  and  fantastic 

More  vivid  passages  to  establish  George  Sand's  skill  in 
the  mystery  of  story-telling,  so  little  understood  by  the  ma- 
jority of  professed  novelists,  might,  perhaps,  have  been  se- 
lected from  "  Mauprat  '^  in  place  of  the  art-novel,  on  which 
it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  dwell.     But  *'  Mauprat,^'  if  in  places 
more  forcible,  is  more  tedious  as  a  whole,  and  less  free  firom 
that  distortion  and  inconsistency  which,  as  it  has  been  already 
observed,  arc  obvious  in  proportion  as  the  writer  makes  fiction 
the  vehicle  for  her  own  passions  and  her  own  principles. 
^^Maupraf  is  a  love-story,  serving,  however,  to  illustrate 
that  convulsion   in   France,  when  the    aristocracy   bowed 
before  the  people,  and  the  dames  of  the  HaUe  put  their  feet 
upon  the  necks  of  the  nobles  of  the  land.  A  shadowing  forth 
of  the  subject,  it  is  needless  to  add  with  a  bias  to  the  side  of 
republicanism,  is  discernible  in  former  novels.    Benedict^  the 
hero  of  "  Valentine"  and  Simon,  whose  name  gives  its  title 
to  the  weakest  and  least  pleasing  of  George  Sand's  novels^ 
are  both  men  from  the  ranks  of  the  peasantry,  animated  by 
a  force  of  will,  as  well  as  a  sincerity  of  passion,  which  en- 
ables them  to  win  the  prize  of  high-born  beauty's  love  from 
those  of  noble  lineage.    And  though  the  hero  of  *^  Maupraf 
is  of  noble  birth,  rescued  by  certain  chivalresque  impulses 
from  the  barbarism   in  which  he  has  been  trained,  and 
finally   made   worthy   the   afiection   of  his   cousin   £dm& 
de  Mauprat — the  ascendency  of  the  uncouth  but  virtuous 
peasant  Patience,  a  lay-saint,  is  maintained  throughout  the 
book,  and  Bernard  is  made  to  take  part  in  the  people's 
cause,  and  to  renounce  the  feudality  of  his  forefathers,  be- 
fore  he  is  dismissed  to  be  happy.     We  have  already  spoken 
of  one  figure  in  the  drama,  Marcasse,  the  friend  of  Patience,  as 
indefeasibly  national.  Yet  more  French  is  the  family  group  of 
the  brothers  Mauprat,  whom  fallen  fortunes,  and  vicious  pas- 
sions long  gratified,  have  driven  into  the  ferocity  and  knaveiy 
of  brigand\\{e.  George  Sand  warrants  the  truth  of  the  atrocious 
portraiture,  by  citing  the  exploits  of  a  certain  Seigneur  de 
Pleumartin  in  her  well-beloved  province  of  Berri,  but  it  was 
hardly  needed — a  stream  of  no  less  haughty  and  savage  blood 
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ran  in  the  veins  of  the  Mirahe&u  family.  But  the  rudest  of 
that  race  descended  not  to  the  frightfiil  and  vile  excesses  of  the 
brethren  of  the  Roche  Mauprat.  The  openiog  scenes  of  the 
novelj  in  which  they  are  grouped  in  fiendish  carousal,  while  ex- 
pecting attack  from  the  oiBcers  of  justice,  are  touched  with  the 
rude  vigour  and  spirit  of  Callot.  We  shudder  as  if  we  were 
about  to  witness  revolting  crimcjwhen  Edmee,  having  wandered 
away  from  her  father's  hunting  party,  is  entrapped  into  their 
den  of  villany  with  the  worst  of  designs.  Her  woman's  wit 
and  presence  of  mind  are  sufficient  to  save  her :  she  compels 
Bernard,  the  youngest  of  the  company,  to  whose  charge  she 
had  been  deUvered,  to  assist  in  her  escape.  But,  by  a  terrible 
distortion  of  probabiHty  and  disloyalty  to  womanhood,— at  the 
very  moment  when  she  is  managing  Bernard  as  though  he 
were  a  brute,  at  the  very  moment  when  she  is  panting  in 
the  insecurity  of  suspense,  it  is  ordained  by  Geoi^e  Sand 
that  she  should  fall  in  love  with  liim.  On  the  caprices 
of  this  passion,  which  directs  itself  year  after  year  to  com- 
plete the  civihzation  of  such  a  Cahban,  the  main  thread 
of  the  story  hangs.  Not  all  the  skill  lavished  upon  the 
gradual  softening  of  Bernard's  animal  ferocity, — not  all  the 
pains  taken  to  assure  us  of  the  delicacy  with  which  Edm& 
secludes  her  passion  from  him  within  her  own  breast, — 
till  by  a  final  outbreak  of  the  last  of  the  Mauprat  brood,  his 
life  is  placed  in  peril,  and  her  secret  is  tortured  from  her, — 
can  reconcile  us  to  the  degradation  and  discrepancy  of  this 
invention.  But  where  George  Sand  writes  most  from  the 
fullness  of  her  whole  heart,  the  distant  and  the  repulsive 
and  the  unnatural  must  bear  a  principal  part  in  her  . 
creations.  It  was  a  like  melancholy  perversion  of  taste, 
that  could  permit  Shelley  to  expend  the  fullest  force  of  his 
genius  for  the  reanimation  of  a  subject  so  happily  beyond 
the  range  of  all  healthy  sympathies  as  the  story  of  "  Beatrice 
Cenci." 

Passing  "  L'Uscoque,"  a  splendidly  tawdry  melo-drama, 
founded  upon  the  story  of  Byron's  "  Corsair  "  and  *'  Lara," 
there  remains  only  to  be  mentioned  the  last  of  Geoi^  Sand's 
novels,  and  the  most  remarkable  of  her  works,  whether  as 
regards  ita  purposes  or  its  execution.  For  an  English  read- 
er rightly  to  consider  "  Spiridion/'  it  is  eminently  necessary 
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that  he  should  throw  himself  loose  of  his  insular  tastes  and 
habits  of  judgement  as  regards  works  of  fiction.    It  is  not 
needful  that  he  should  relish  the  stage  hallelujahs  of  the 
Acad^mie  Royale,  or  the  combat  between  man's  good  and 
evil  angel,  played  alternately  with  the  "  Tour  de  Nesle  '*  at 
the  Porte  St.  Martin ;  still  less  that  he  should  desire  to  see 
our  own  spiritual  controversies  animating  our  novels^  and 
treading  the  stage  in  the  purple  robe  and  gold  crown  of  the 
serious  drama :  but  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  regard,  without 
the  precipitancy  of  scorn,  the  presentment  of  their  new-bom 
hopes  and  questionings  by  our  neighbours  in  forms  no  less  au- 
daciously familiar  and  repugnant  than  the  miracle-plays  of  our 
own  forefathers.    After  having  successively  shadowed  out  her 
thoughts  and  feelings  concerning  love,  art,  and  civil  and  poli- 
tical liberty,  George  Sand's  next  step  was  inevitable.    It  is 
but  the  old  tale  of  the  coquette  becoming  devotee, — as  sensual 
in  devotism  as  in  coquetry.     In  ^^  Lelia''  we  had  her  solution 
of  the  enigma  of  life ;  in  "  Spiridion ''  we  are  offisred  her  phi- 
losophy of  the  Future ;  both  powerless  to  entice  and  persuade 
any,  save  those  whose  passions  and  reason  are  already  enticed 
and  persuaded :  for,  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  authority  of  '^  Sjn- 
ridion ''  falls  to  the  ground  as  completely,  owing  to  the  su- 
perhuman machinery  employed  in  its  conduct,  as  that  of  ^^  Le- 
lia''  fell  by  the  unnatural  endowments  of  its  actors.  The  ftble, 
as  usual,  is  simple,  almost  to  baldness ;  but  wrought  up  with 
more  than  its  author's  usual  felicity.    The  sombre  colours  and 
contours  of  monastic  life  flow  from  beneath  her  hand  tem- 
perately, but  as  freely  as  those  gayer  and  more  splendid  tints 
which  she  assembled  to  paint  a  Venetian  solemnity,  or  a 
festival  in  the  Bambucci  Gardens.     A  young  monk.  Angel, 
simple  in  heart,  holy  in  life,  tender  in  conscience,  is  suspected 
and  emded  by  his  brethren  and  superiors.     In  the  distress 
and  mental  loneliness  caused  by  their  neglect  and  disappro- 
bation he  is  led  by  a  dream  to  apply  for  counsel  to  one 
Father  Alexis,  who  lives  in  the  convent,  also  suspected  and 
feared,  the  reputed  possessor  of  unhallowed  knowledge,  but 
by  some  tacit  convention,  unpersecuted.     Certain  celestial 
visitations  which  Angel  details  artlessly  to  this  new  guide 
and  counsellor,  are  eagerly  accepted  by  Alexis  as  a  sign 
and  token,  that  Angel  is  commissioned,  as  he  has  been. 
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irith  the  glorious  destiny  of  keeping  alive  the  germ  of  a  true 
faith.  This  true  faith  had  been  long  ago  revealed  to  the 
founder  of  that  moaastery,  the  Abhot  Hebronius  canonized 
as  St.  Spiridion,  thence  been  secretly  bequeathed  hy  him  to 
one  Fulgentlus,  and  from  him  in  tike  manner  to  Alexis,  in 
whose  coDfessioiiB  its  history  is  detailed  with  every  attraction 
of  pathetic  eameBtness  and  rhetorical  artiSce.  On  his  death- 
bed, after  a  life  of  the  most  rigid  orthodoxy  of  observance^ 
Spiridion  unbosomed  himself  of  his  secret  to  Father  Fulgen- 
tius,  entreating  the  latter  to  bury  with  him  a  small  parch- 
ment volume,  the  evan^e  of  his  new  Christianity;  and 
only  to  take  it  from  the  tomb,  if  mental  doubt  and  conflict 
should,  by  remaining  unresolved,  become  a  burden  too 
■  mighty  to  be  home.  The  order  was  but  obeyed  in  part,  for 
Fulgentius  was  a  man  of  strong  affections,  but  of  timid  con- 
science ;  and  though  again  and  again  stirred  by  soUcitings 
from  the  phantom  and  the  voice  of  his  departed  teacher, 
was  contented  to  veil  from  the  brethren  the  glimpse  of  new 
doctrine  he  had  received,  as  a  gi&,  too  momentous  and  too 
dangerous,  if  misused,  to  be  distributed  without  reserve;  and 
to  die,  having  initiated  the  yoimg  Alexis  into  the  nature  of 
his  conflicts  and  the  existence  of  the  volume,  srill  lying,  tike 
Michael  Scotf  s  book  of  gramatye,  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
Master.  Alexis  was  endowed  with  a  stronger  will,  and  a 
keener  understanding  than  Fulgentius.  He  eagerly  grasped 
at  the  exciting  promise  of  enligbteoment  and  succeeded  to 
that  heritage  of  spiritual  communion  by  voice  and  vision, 
whereby  the  reformer  Saint  kept  his  memory  alive  in  the 
heart  of  his  one  disciple.  But,  like  his  predecessors,  though 
struggling  with  thoughts  most  momentous  and  \o&j  with 
regard  to  the  destinies  of  humanity — though  regarding  Ca- 
tholicism as  a  worn-out  dream,  a  mystery  of  godliness  which 
has  become  by  the  exhaustion  of  use  a  mysteiy  of  hypocrisy; 
we  find  him  tacitly  assenting  to  its  ordinances;  keeping  him- 
self aloof  from  his  brethren  in  the  superiority  of  tieing  nearer 
truth  than  they  are ;  nay,  even  by  Intrigue  and  artifice,  tjar- 
gaining  for  Iiimself  an  exemption  from  all  communication 
with  them, — thus  encouraging  them  to  cloak  themselves  in 
venality,  that  he  may  revel  undisturlwd  in  Uie  fascinating 
licence  of  doubt,  and  the  ecstastic  and  vague  &ncy  that  a 
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better  future  may  come.  Passionately  does  he  exhort  Angel 
to  take  up  the  cause  of  truth  where  he  leaves  it,  to  advance 
the  happiness  of  his  kind,  to  diffuse  the  creed  of  sympathy 
and  toleration  which  he  rehearses ;  but,  in  closing  his  story, 
he  adds,  with  a  resignation  as  strangely  founded  as  Tren- 
mor's,  "  Thank  God,  I  have  ended  my  life !  my  only  crime 
has  been  to  have  done  no  goodP^  Needs  it  to  point  out 
what  manner  of  spirit  is  here  manifested  ?  Was  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  which  even  Father  Alexis  admits  to  have  been 
a  saving  faith,  allowed  to  linger  on  thus  in  lonely  fhiitless- 
ness,  a  light  in  a  tomb?  Was  it  not  a  summons  for  the 
lowly  and  the  lofty,  the  weak  and  the  vigorous? — a  star 
to  the  shepherds  as  well  an  angel  bidding  princes  come  and 
worship? — and  does  the  most  careless  require  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  aimless  inconsistency  as  well  as  the  inapphca- 
bility  of  a  beUef  which,  while  it  professes  to  guide  the  strong, 
avails  itself  of  the  worn-out  superstitions  of  a  creed  which  it 
boasted  could  only  rule  the  weak ;  on  the  one  side  credu- 
lously welcoming  every  species  df  miraculous  aid  and  inter- 
position; on  the  other,  with  ingenious  candour,  wresting 
mocking  Infidelity  itself  into  an  impersonation  of  excessive 
trustfulness  ?  But  a  subject  opens  with  this  question  too  wide 
and  too  grave  here  to  be  followed  up ;  and  we  will  retiun  again 
to  the  spiritual  progress  of  the  Father  Alexis.  It  is  not  till 
many  years  of  questioning  and  speculation  and  indulged  ap- 
petite for  mental  self-torture  have  passed  before  he  bethinks 
himself  of  the  buried  book.  To  seek  this  he  descends  into 
Spiridion^s  tomb.  On  his  progress  thither,  in  chastisement 
for  his  slackness  and  want  of  zeal,  he  is  arrested  by  a  vision 
and  led  into  the  temple  of  Superstition  to  witness  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  true  beUever  at  the  hands  of  bigotry,  and  to  re- 
pent in  the  dust  that  cowardice  which  holds  him  aloof  from 
partaking  joyfully  in  the  glory  of  such  a  martyrdom. 

^'  It  seemed  to  me,"  he  begins,  "  that  the  descent  was  eternal ;  and  that 
I  was  burying  myself  in  the  depths  of  Erebus ;  at  last,  I  reached  a  level 
place ; — and  I  heard  a  mournful  voice  deliver  these  words,  as  it  were,  to 
the  secret  centre  of  the  earth  : — '  He  will  mount  that  atcent  no  more  /'  Im- 
mediately I  heard  arise  towards  me,  from  the  depth  of  invisible  abysses, 
a  myriad  of  formidable  voices  united  in  a  strange  chant : — '  Let  tu  destroy 
him  !  Let  him  he  destroyed!  What  does  he  here  among  the  dead.'  Let  him 
be  delivered  back  to  torture  I    Lei  him  be  given  again  to  Itfe  ! ' 
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"Then  a  feeble  light  began  to  pierce  the  darknesB,  and  I  perceived  that 
I  stood  on  the  lowest  Elep  of  a  Etairca^e,  vast  as  the  foot  of  a  mountain. 
Behind  me  were  ttiouBaads  of  steps  of  lurid  iron — before  me,  nothing  but 
a  void — an  abyss,  and  ctber  ;  the  blue  gloom  of  midnight  beneath  my 
feet,  as  above  my  head.  I  became  delirious,  and  quitting  that  staircase, 
which,  methooght,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  reaacend — I  sprung  forth 
into  the  void  with  an  eiecration.  But,  immediately,  when  I  had  uttered 
the  curse,  the  void  began  to  be  filled  with  forms  aud  colours,  and  I  pre- 
sently  perceived  that  I  was  in  a  vast  gallery,  along  which,  I  advanced, 
trembling.  There  was  still  darkness  round  me,  but  the  hollows  of  the 
vaults  gleamed  with  a  red  light,  and  showed  me  the  strange  and  hideous 
fonos  of  their  building,  *  *  ■  I  did  nut  distiDguisb  the  nearest  objects  ; 
but  those  towards  which  I  advanced  assumed  an  appearance  more  aod 
more  ominous,  and  my  terror  increased  with  every  step  I  took.  The  enor- 
mous pillars  which  supported  the  vault  and  the  tracery  thereof  itself,  were 
figures  of  men,  of  supernatural  stature,  delivered  to  tortures  without  a 
name.  Some,  hung  by  their  feet,  and  locked  in  thecoils  of  monstrous  ser. 
pents,  clenched  their  teeth  in  the  marble  of  the  patement ;  others,  &stened 
by  their  waists,  were  dragged  upwards,  these  by  their  feet,  those  by 
their  heads,  towards  capitals  where  other  figures  stooped  towards  them, 
eager  to  torment  them.  Other  pillars  again  represented  a  struggling  maes 
of  figures  devouring  one  another  ;  each  of  which  only  offered  a  trunk 
severed  to  the  knees  or  to  the  shoulders,  the  fierce  heads  whereof  retained 
life  enough  to  seize  and  to  devour  that  which  was  near  them.  There  were 
some  who,  half  hanging  down,  agonised  themselves  by  attempting  with 
their  upper  limbs  to  fiay  the  lower  moiety  of  their  bodies,  which  drooped 
from  the  columns,  or  were  attached  to  the  pedestals  ;  and  others,  who  in 
their  fight  with  each  other  were  dragged  along  by  morsels  of  flesh, — 
grasping  which  they  clung  to  each  other  with  a  countenance  of  unspeak- 
able hate  and  agony.  Along,  or  rather  in  place  of  the  frieie,  there  were 
on  either  side  a  range  of  unclean  beings,  wearing  the  homan  form,  but  of 
a  loathsome  ugliness,  busied  in  tearing  human  corpses  to  pieces.  In  feast- 
ing upon  their  limbs  and  entrails.  From  the  vault,  instead  of  bosses 
and  pendants,  hung  the  crushed  and  wounded  forms  of  children,  as  if, 
to  escape  these  eaters  of  man's  flesh,  they  would  throw  themselves 
downwards,  and  be  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  pavement.  *  <  •  The 
silence  and  motlonlessness  of  the  whole  added  to  its  awfulness.  I  be- 
came so  faint  with  terror,  that  I  stopped,  and  would  fain  have  returned. 
But  at  that  moment  I  heard  from  the  depths  of  the  gloom  through  which 
1  had  passed,  confused  noises,  like  those  of  a  multitude  on  its  march. 
And  the  sounds  soon  became  more  distinct,  and  the  clamour  fiercer, 
and  the  steps  came  hurrying  on  tumultuously — at  every  new  burst  nearer, 
more  violent,  more  threatening.  1  thought  that  I  was  pursued  by  this 
disorderly  crowd  j  and  1  strove  to  advance,  hurrying  into  the  midst  of 
those  dismal  sculptures.  Then  it  seemed  as  if  those  figures  began  to  heave, 
— and  to  sweat  blood, — and  their  beady  eyes  lo  move  in  their  sockets.  At 
once  I  beheld  that  they  were  all  looking  upon  me,  that  they  were  all 
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leaniog  towards  me, — some  with  frightful  derision,  others  with  furious 
aversion.  Every  arm  was  raised  against  me^  and  they  made  as  though 
they  would  crush  me  with  the  quivering  limbs  they  had  torn  one  from 
the  other."    ♦    ♦ 

This  imperfect  paraphrase  of  the  opening  of  an  allegory  as 
splendid  as  it  is  extravagant  bears  a  remarkable  coincidence 
with  that  less  frightful  but  more  awful  vision  of  the  ''  Temple 
of  Superstition**  in  the  notes  to  Coleridge's  lay  sermons.  We 
must  close  the  legend.  The  book  is  still  denied  to  the  grasp  of 
Alexis^  and  is  only  at  the  moment  preceding  his  death  disin- 
terred by  the  disciple^  Angel.  Alexis  having  read  and  ex- 
plained it  drags  his  expuing  frame  to  the  tomb  of  his  beloved 
master^  and  is  there  murdered  by  a  marauding  party  belong- 
ing to  the  army  of  Italy,  who  rifle  the  convent.  Alexis  joy- 
fully embraces  martyrdom,  beUeving  his  murder  to  be  simul- 
taneous with  the  final  extinction  of  Catholicism,  and  entreats 
Angel  to  live,  for  the  purpose  of  recording  his  sufferings,  and 
calling  all  vigorous  spirits  to  Usten  to  his  new  revelation. 

In  this  brief  argument  of  Spiridion,  many  of  the  mmor 
features  of  the  tale  have  been  necessarily  overlooked.  It  has 
been  impossible  in  so  small  a  space  to  give  any  precise  idea 
of  the  proportions  which  allegory  and  reality  bear  in  its  web, 
or  to  do  more  than  report  that,  in  spite  of  its  general  falsity 
and  corruption,  ^^  Spiridion**  nevertheless  contains  some  epi- 
sodical gleams  of  what  is  true  and  lofty,  some  breathings  of 
imperfect  faith  uttered  in  the  most  elevated  language  of  poetry. 
But  though  thus  considered,  it  may  offer  some  glimmerings 
of  hope  to  those  who  regard  with  a  grave  and  compassionate 
concern  the  free-thinkers  of  Young  France,  yet  as  indicating 
the  state  of  mind  reached  by  its  authoress,  *^  Spiridion**  has 
a  grave  and  saddening  moral.  For,  in  the  meridian,  no  less 
than  the  commencement  of  her  career,  do  we  read  the  truth, 
that  neither  appetite,  nor  imagination,  nor  thought,  sensually 
indulged  and  riotously  wasted,  can  satisfy  or  fertilize,  how- 
ever glorified  they  be  by  the  presence  of  Genius : — ^that  their 
issue  is  for  the  perishable  body  apathy  instead  of  repose ;  and 
for  the  immortal  soul,  feverish  dreams  expanding  only  to  fade 
away  at  the  coming  of  age  and  decay,  in  place  of  those  calmer 
hopes,  which  strengthen  and  deepen,  year  by  year,  even  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  the  portal  of  Eternity ! 


Present  Btate  itf  WaUaehia  and  Moldavia. 


Datuires  iniriffuea  de  la  Ruttie  en  Valtachie  et  en  Molda- 
vie.     Vara.  1838. 

Report  on  the  Commerce  of  the  Ports  of  New  Russia,  Molda- 
via, and  Wallachia,  made  to  the  Russian  Government  in 
1835,  in  pursuance  of  an  investigation,  wtdertaken  by  order 
qf  Omnt  IVoronzow.  By  Juleb  de  Haoeueisteb;  trans- 
lated Jrom  the  Chriffinal.  Published  at  Odessa.  By  T.  F. 
Triebner.     London:  1836. 

Of  the  various  considerations  bearing  upon,  or  rather  consti- 
tuting the  great  eastern  question  vhich  now  engrosses  the 
attention  of  Europe,  those  connected  with  the  present  state 
of  the  principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  are  amongst 
the  most  prominent  and  the  most  urgent.  Important  by 
their  geographical  petition,  their  large  population  and  fertile 
soil,  these  provinces  acquire  a  still  greater  interest  from  the 
poUtical  relations  in  which  they  stand  to  Turkey,  Russia,  and 
even  to  Austria.  Their  unfixed,  temporaiy,  and,  if  we  may 
use  the  term,  transition-state  is  clearly  evidenced  in  the  no- 
minal sovereignty  possessed  over  them  by  the  Porte,  end  their 
real  subjection  to  the  Czar,  who,  by  the  treaty  of  Adrian- 
ople,  assumed  the  title  of  their  protector.  And  when  we  re- 
member that  on  the  first  breaking  out  of  hostilities  between 
these  two  powers,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  must  from  their 
position  become  the  theatre  of  the  war ;  and  that  on  its  result 
will  depend,  not  simply  their  final  destiny,  but  the  decision  of 
numerous  political  and  commercial  questions  of  vital  moment 
to  Europe — that  of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube^  on  the  im- 
portance of  which  there  can  be  no  dissentient  voice,  being  one 
of  them — we  do  not,  we  conceive,  over-estimate  the  subject, 
by  inferring  that  it  calls  for  prompt  attention ;  and  that  a 
brief  inquiry  into  the  present  political  condition  of  these  pro- 
vinces, and  their  fiiture  prospects,  will  be  of  interest  to  those 
of  our  readers  who  are  concerned  in  forming  a  complete  and 
correct  view  of  the  great  eastern  question. 

Rejecting  a  detailed  account  of  the  original  settlement  and 
history  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  as  irrelevant  to  our  object, 
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it  will  yet  be  nccessaiy  briefly  to  advert  to  them.     These  pro- 
vinces, together  with  Transylvania,  formed  part  of  Dacia, 
which  was  added  to  the  Roman  empire  by  Trajan*.     They 
were  peopled  principally  from   the   Latin  provinces ;   and 
whatever  were  the  origin  of  the  inhabitants  (some  writers 
maintain  that  their  name  and  their  language  were  originally 
Sclavonic)  the  affinity  of  the  dialect  now  spoken  in  the  prin- 
cipalities to  the  language  of  the  ancient  Romans,  shows  that 
the  Roman  conquest  exercised  at  least  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  whole  Dacian  community.     These  provinces  however 
did  not  remain  long  upder  the  sway  of  Rome.     Adrian  did 
not  consider  it  good  policy,  to  preserve  conquests  so  remote ; 
and  accordingly,  in  order  to  effect  their  separation  from  the 
empire,  he  destroyed  the  bridge  which  Trajan  had  constructed 
over  the  Danube.     Thus  cut  off,  they  refused  afterwards  to 
yield  allegiance  to  Commodus ;  and  having  been  wholly  aban- 
doned by  Aurelianfj  they  were  successively  invaded  by  the 
Goths  and  other  northern  tribes,  with  which  the  natives  be- 
came so  intermingled,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  race 
they  now  really  belong.     It  appears,  however,  that  so  early 
as  the  twelfth  century  they  had  adopted  the  name  of  Blachs 
or  Wallachs, — a  name  which  according  to  the  Polish  historian 
Narusrewicz  is  derived  from  the  Polowcians,  whom  the  Hun- 
garians called  Ollochs. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  hos- 
podar  Bozerad  reigned  over  Wallachia,  Charles,  king  of  Hun- 
gary, invaded  the  principalities  at  the  head  of  a  pow^erful 
army,  with  a  view  to  the  permanent  conquest  of  the  country ; 
but  being  completely  defeated  by  the  Wallachians  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  ambitious  projects,  and  to  leave  Boze- 
rad in  the  quiet  possession  of  his  states.  After  the  death  of 
Bozerad,  who  during  his  wise  and  long  reign  had  consoli- 
dated the  independence  of  Wallachia,  his  two  sons,  Stcphan 
and  Peter,  succeeded ;  but  their  mutual  jealousy  soon  gave 

*  "  Tlie  new  province  of  Dacia  was  about  thirteen  hundred  luiles  in  circumfe- 
"  rence.  Its  natural  boundaries  were  the  Niester,  the  Teyss  or  Thibiscus,  the 
"  Lower  Danube  and  the  Euxine  ^cxn,"— Gibbon's  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
9f  the  Roman  Empire^  chap.  i.  p.  7.  and  p.  30. 

^^  t  "  But  this  most  important  condition  of  peace  was  understood  rather  than  ex- 
^^  pressed  in  the  treaty.    Aurelian  withdrew  the  Roman  forces  from  Dacia,  and 

tacitly  reUnquishcd  that  great  province  to  the  Goths  and  Vandals."^ (fi^don, 
chap.  xL  p.  381.  or 
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J  for  the  interference  of  a  foreign  power  in  the  internal 
afTaira  of  Wallachia.  Peter,  the  younger  of  the  rival  brothers, 
being  supported  bj  the  Hungarians,  succeeded  in  driving 
Stephan  from  the  hospodarial  throne ;  when  the  unfortunate 
prince  applied  in  his  extremity  to  Poland,  1359,  and  cove- 
nanted with  Casimir  the  Great,  the  Pohsh  king,  to  become 
hia  vassal  if  npinatated  by  his  means.  With  this  object  Wal- 
lachia was  t*ice  entered  by  a  Polish  army,  which  however, 
on  each  occasion,  sustained  a  serious  defeat. 

But  when  the  victorious  Amurat  I.,  (1 360-1389,)  crossing 
the  Isthmus,  had  overrun  and  subdued  the  provinces  of  Ro- 
mania and  Thracia,  from  the  Hellespont  to  mount  Hiemus, 
and  established  his  metropolis  in  Adrianople*,the  hospodarof 
Wallachia,  Peter  (the  same  who  had  opposed  the  Pohsh 
armies  with  so  much  vigour  and  success],  alarmed  at  the  dan- 
ger which  threatened  him  from  the  Turks,  hastened  to  throw 
himself  under  the  protection  of  Poland. 

To  this  end  he  repaired  in  1386  to  Leopol,  (Lwow,)  toge- 
ther with  his  sons,  Alexander  and  Roman,  in  order  to  take 
the  oath  of  fealty,  and  do  pubhc  homage  to  king  Ladislas 
Jagiello ;  and  from  this  moment  may  be  dated  the  sovereignty 
of  Poland  over  Wallachia.  This  voluntary  submission  of 
Wallachia  to  the  Polish  crown,  and  the  lecognition  by  their 
hospodars  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Polish  monarchs,  involved 
Poland  in  that  series  of  bloody  and  often  disastrous  struggles 
with  the  Turks,  which  she  was  obhged  to  continue,  with  but 
short  intervals,  during  a  period  of  two  hundred  years, — first 
for  the  protection  of  her  vassal  provinces,  and  afterwards  for 
the  defence  of  her  own  territory. 

Soon  ailer  Peter's  submission  to  Poland,  Bajozet  I,,  sur- 
named  Ilderim  (1389 — 1402),  invaded  Wallachia,  with  the 
view  of  extending  his  dominions  beyond  the  Danube.  The 
king  of  Poland  being  engaged  at  that  time  in  a  war  with  the 
knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  could  not  spare  any  assistance 
to  the  hospodar,  who,  unable  to  resist  the  arms  of  Bajazet, 
agreed  to  pay  him  a  tribute  of  2000  ducats,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge the  sovereignty  of  the  Ottomansf. 
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Thus  originate  the  claims  of  Turkey  to  the  possession  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia ;  claims  which  led  to  that  long  and 
bloody  warfare  between  Poland  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  and  which  was  perhaps  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  the  ruin  of  both. 

Indeed,  during  this  period,  Wallachia  passed  continually 
from  the  hands  of  one  power  into  those  of  the  q^^her,  accord- 
ing to  the  fortune  of  their  arms.  She  became  not  merely  the 
theatre  of  the  contest  between  the  two  great  antagonists, 
Poland  and  Turkey,  but  she  was  also  the  object  of  the  in- 
trigues of  every  ambitious  and  unprincipled  native.  Civil 
wars  frequently  desolated  the  country,  foreign  troops  were 
often  invited  into  it  by  the  hospodars  themselves ;  and  yet, 
amidst  all  these  calamities,  the  Wallachians  have  always  suc- 
ceeded in  preserving  intact  their  nationality,  their  language, 
their  religion,  and  their  local  laws.  They  succeeded,  moreover, 
in  preserving  their  distinct  political  existence ;  and  whether 
tributary  to  Poland  or  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  they  were  never 
looked  upon  as  subjects  of  either  power,  but  were  always  con- 
sidered as  a  distinct  nation,  governed  by  their  own  prince,  and 
bound  only  by  those  ties  with  the  sovereign  states,  which  were 
imposed  upon  them  by  existing  treaties. 

At  length,  in  1621,  Poland  finally  ceded  these  long  con- 
tested provinces  to  her  old  antagonist,  Turkey.  On  this, 
the  Turks  fixed  their  camp  on  the  Dniester;  and  the  plains 

period  (1393)  between  Bigazet  I.  and  the  Wallachians,  as  an  interesting  docu- 
ment, showing  the  moderation  and  the  tolerance  of  the  conqueror: — 

"  Article  Ist. — ^We,  Bajazet,  in  consequence  of  our  extreme  condescension  to- 
wards Wallachia,  which,  together  with  its  reigning  prince,  has  made  submission  to 
our  invincible  empire,  resolve  and  decree,  that  this  country  shall  continue  to  be 
governed  by  its  own  laws ;  and  that  the  prince  of  Wallachia  shall  have  full  liberty 
to  declare  war  against  his  neighbours,  and  to  make  peace  with  them,  when  and 
how  it  shall  appear  best  to  him ;  and  that  he  shall  possess  the  right  of  life  and 
death  over  his  subjects. 

**  Article  2nd. — All  the  Christians  who,  having  formerly  embraced  the  Maho- 
medan  religion,  would  now  leave  the  territory  of  our  empire  and  return  to  the 
Christian  form  of  worship,  shall  be  respected,  and  not  claimed  by  us. 

<'  Article  3rd. — AU  the  Wallachians  who  may  come  into  the  territory  of  our 
empire,  on  their  own  business,  shall  be  exempt  from  all  kinds  of  contribution,  and 
nobody  shall  disturb  them  on  account  of  their  mode  of  dressing. 

<'  Article  4th. — The  princes  (always  Christians)  shall  be  chosen  by  the  metro- 
politan and  the  boyards. 

"  Article  5tb,  and  last,  fixes  the  amount  of  the  tribute  which  is  to  be  paid 
annually." 

After  the  seizure  of  Constantinople  by  Sultan  Mahomet  11.  (1453),  the  abore 
treaty  was  confirmed  by  him  in  1460,  and  afterwards  by  succeeding  loltaDs. 
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of  FodoUa  vere  soon  doomed  to  be  the  pre;  of  ravages  simi' 
lar  to  those  which  had  so  long  devastated  Wallacbia  and 
Moldavia.  Poland^  thus  constrained  to  oppose  on  her  own 
soil  the  irruptions  of  the  Turks  into  the  heart  of  Eiu^}pe,  was 
obliged  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  appeals  of  the  hospodarsj 
who  frequently  rose  in  arms  against  the  Sultan.  Thus,  not- 
withstanding these  efforts,  they  have  rem^ed  connected 
with  the  Porte,  with  little  interruption,  since  the  period  of 
their  final  cession  to  that  power*.  Still,  though  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  continued  to  be  governed  by  their  own  princes, 
and  their  national  laws,  they  were  often  exposed  to  the  vio- 
lence and  brutality  of  the  despotic  Ottoman  government.  The 
lust  of  conquest,  which  animated  at  that  period  the  councils 
of  the  seraglio,  operated  as  a  check  on  the  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  principalities.  Obliged  to  contribute 
to  those  expeditions  of  the  sultans  which  were  undertaken  for 
"  the  conquest  of  Europe,"  and  exposed  from  their  geogra- 
phical position  to  the  constant  passages  of  numerous  armies, 
whose  wants  they  were  forced  to  supply,  they  were  far  from 
enjoying  abundance  or  happiness.  But  the  most  melancholy 
period  of  their  history  begins  with  the  decline  of  the  Turkish 
empire.  The  defeats  which  the  Porte  sustained  in  Poland, 
Austria  and  Hungary,  the  rebellion  of  her  powerful  pashas, 
and  the  long  absence  of  superior  genius  in  her  nders, 
brought  upon  Turkey  that  general  weakness  and  disorder  in 
the  government  which  is  the  main  cause  of  the  ruin  of  evety 
state.  The  Fanariots  whom  the  Ottoman  Porte  now  appointed 
to  govern  the  principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Molcbvia  not 
only  abused  their  authority  with  impunity,  but  very  fre- 
quently violated  those  stipulations  of  the  hati-bumaioums, 
which  bound  the  Sublime  Porte  to  respect  the  local  laws  and 
national  institutions.  Hence  the  despotism  of  the  Fanariots 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  disorder  and  imbecility  of  the 
government  at  Constantinople,  of  the  anarchy  or  supineness 

*  It  is  true  tliat  in  the  Utter  period  of  the  reiga  of  John  III.  (Sobieaki,  1674— 
1697)  MTcral  attcmplt  were  made  by  the  king  of  PoUnd  to  reconquer  WaUachU 
ind  Moldavia,  iu  the  deiign,  *a  ia  lilted  by  contemporar;  hutoriaiu,  of  ae- 
cuiing  the  hereditary  throne  of  the  hospodiin  to  his  owa  desceadants.  But  (he 
hero  of  Chocini  and  Vienni  was  altogether  unniccesiful  in  hia  views  on  the  prin- 
dpalitiea.  Soon  after  Wallachia  and  Moldaria  became  duee  more  for  a  abort  time 
the  theatre  of  warfare;  but  the  treu;  of  Karlonitz  (1G99)  Qnally  put  tben  in  the 
power  of  Turkey. 
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prevailing  in  the  council  of  the  Sultan.  The  extortions  of 
the  governors, — the  political  and  moral  degradation  of  the 
people, — led  to  ruin  of  commerce  and  of  national  industry ; 
the  natural  consequencesT  of  which  were,  the  poverty  of 
the  country  and  the  misery  of  its  inhabitants.  This  state  of 
things  could  not  fail  to  produce  in  the  Wallachians  a  feeling 
of  discontent  against  the  Turkish  government;  a  feeling 
which  gained  intensity  from  the  absence  of  all  the  links 
which  unite  nations  to  each  other— origin,  language,  reli- 
gion, laws,  customs,  national  feelings; — in  fact,  all  was  at 
variance  between  the  Tutks  and  the  population  of  the  two 
principalities. 

But  while  such  was  the  state  of  popular  feeling  against 
Turkey,  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  Russia  was  rapidly  ad- 
vancing her  conquests  towards  the  boundaries  of  these  pro- 
vinces. Determined  to  establish  her  preponderance  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  upon  the  ruins  of  Poland  and  Turkey,  she 
took  advantage  of  this  disposition  of  the  Christian  populations 
of  these  and  other  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  against 
their  Turkish  rulers,  to  render  them  subservient  to  her  own 
designs,  in  the  same  manner  as  she  turned  to  her  own  profit 
the  abuses  of  liberty  and  the  vices  of  the  constitution  in 
Poland.  This  was  the  easier  for  Russia,  as  the  relations  exist- 
ing between  her  and  the  principalities,  through  the  operation 
of  religious  and  other  causes,  had  long  been  preparing  for  her 
that  influence  which,  during  a  more  recent  period,  has  en- 
abled her  to  act  with  so  much  determination  and  success.  If 
during  the  disastrous  campaign  of  Peter  the  Great,  on  the 
Pruth,  the  Christian  populations  of  Turkey  looked  towards 
Russia  merely  with  feelings  of  sympathy  and  timid  hope^ 
in  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.  they  often  assisted  the  imperial 
troops  with  the  powerful  diversion  of  a  systematic  and  or- 
ganized rebellion.  Extending  and  improving  the  advantages 
thus  gained,  Greece,  Servia,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  the  country 
of  Montenegro,  various  parts  of  Bosnia  and  Albania,  became 
the  theatre  of  Russian  intrigue  and  Russian  influence.  From 
henceforward  we  read  of  no  war  between  Russia  and  the 
Ottoman  Porte  which  is  not  accompanied  with  the  rebellion 
of  one  or  more  of  these  provinces ;  from  henceforward  there  is 
no  treaty  between  these  two  powers  in  which  mention  is  not 
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made  of  Uie  Christian  population  of  Turkey,  and  such  or  such 
immunities  granted  to  Buch  or  such  of  the  above-mentioned 
provinces.  By  the  treaties  of  Kainardyi  (1774),  of  Yaasy 
(1792),  and  of  Bucharest  (1812),  Russia  obtained  various  pri- 
vileges for  some  of  those  provinces,  and  thus  became  the  gua- 
rantee of  those  privileges.  Under  these  circumstances  Russia 
could  not  fail  to  strengthen  her  inBueiicc  in  the  different 
Christian  possessions  of  Turkey;  an  influence  which  has  shaken 
the  Turkish  empire  to  its  foundation.  The  last  if  not  the 
final  fruits  of  this  influence  are,  the  erection  of  the  new  king- 
dom of  Greece  on  the  one,  and  the  creation  of  the  two  quasi- 
constitutional  states  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  on  the  other, 
extremity  of  the  Turkish  empire,  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople, 
which  gave  a  new  existence  to  these  principalities. 

Whilst  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  Turkey,  they  are 
yet  under  the  formal  protection  of  Russia ;  and  in  this  state 
of  double  dependence,  they  arc  to  enjoy,  according  to  the  fiflh 
article  of  the  said  treaty,  "  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion ; 
"  an  entire  and  perfect  security ;  a  national  and  independent 
"  administration,  and  an  entire  freedom  of  commerce."  Such 
is  the  basis,  formed  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  upon  which 
rests  the  actual  political  condition  and  organization  of  the 
principalities.  But  it  required  a  short  time  only  to  prove  the 
real  designs  of  the  Russian  cabinet,  in  forcing  upon  Turkey 
those  stipulations  in  favour  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia, 
and  to  awaken  that  jealousy  and  hatred  in  their  population, 
for  which  she  ever  pves  such  just  cause,  Russia,  under 
the  title  of  a  protector,  guaranteed  to  her  by  the  treafy  of 
Adrianople,  assumed  at  once  the  whole  direction  of  the  inter- 
nal government  of  the  principalities ;  but  by  so  doing  she  be- 
came from  a  protector  an  umrper,  and  thus  called  forth  that 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  people,  which  showed  itself  the 
more  powerful  and  the  more  general,  as  it  was  directed  against 
a  foreign  and  despotic  power.  This  struggle  of  the  Walla- 
chians  against  Russia,  especially  during  the  last  three  years, 
is  of  too  important  a  nature,  not  to  induce  us  to  lay  before 
our  readers  the  more  immediate  cause  of  its  origin  and  the 
magnitude  of  its  bearings. 

It  is  known  that,  in  conformity  with  the  tenor  of  the  fiflh 
VOL.  virr. — n"  xvi.  2  d 
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article,  and  other  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  an 
organic  statute  was  granted  to  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  The 
fundamental  articles  of  the  organic  statute  given  to  Wallachia 
related  to  the  election  of  the  reigning  prince  (hospodar)^  by  the 
general  assembly^  called  together  expressly  for  this  purpose, 
and  composed  of  190  members ;  to  the  freedom  of  commerce ; 
to  the  formation  of  the  judiciary  courts  on  the  same  principle 
as  those  in  France ;  to  the  organization  of  a  standing  army  of 
4500  men^  which  nimiber  might  be  augmented  according  to 
the  wants  and  resources  of  the  country ;  to  the  responsibility 
of  ministers ;  to  the  extent  of  the  privileges  of  the  elective  ge- 
neral assembly^  which  ought  to  meet  every  year^  and  which 
has  a  right  to  inquire  into  the  acts  of  the  government ;  to  the 
establishment  of  the  quarantine^  the  sanitary  cordon^  &c. 
&c.  &c. 

Notwithstanding  the  basis^  apparently  so  broad  and  so 
liberal,  of  the  above  statute,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
Russia,  from  whose  hands  the  principaUties  received  it,  should 
not  reserve  for  herself  a  great  portion  of  that  influence  which 
she  is  anxious  to  exercise  every  where ;  and  which  she  was  so 
jealous  of  possessing  here,  in  order  to  control  the  acts  of  the 
government.  Hence,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  actual  rigime  in  Wallachiaand  Moldavia,  Russia  did 
not  hesitate  to  violate  those  stipulations  which  she  was  bound 
to  enforce  upon  Turkey,  and  to  observe  herself.  We  allude, 
first,  to  the  election  of  the  hospodar,  who  was  imposed  upon 
the  Wallachians  by  Russia ;  while,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
the  statute,  he  ought  to  have  been  elected  by  the  general  as- 
sembly called  together  expressly  for  that  purpose ;  and,  se- 
condly, to  the  appointment  to  the  office  of  chief  of  the  quaran- 
tine establishment,  a  foreigner,  with  attributes  which  made 
him  entirely  independent  of  the  authority  of  the  hospodar. 

^^  Whatever  might  have  been  the  defects  of  the  statute  al- 
"  luded  to,*'  says  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet,  which  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  ^*  and  whatever  might  have 
*^  been  the  irregularities  which  accompanied  its  enactment,  the 
**  nation,  having,  nevertheless,  once  accepted  it,  and  having 
*^  consented  to  its  promulgation,  which  took  place  in  1832  by 
*^  the  orders  of  General  KisielefiF,  it  became  the  constitution 
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"  and  the  oi^anic  law  of  the  country  for  all  the  adtniniBtrative 
"  and  judicid  acts  of  the  government,"  &c.* 

This  constitution,  however,  whose  introduction  had  heen 
the  aim  of  long  and  active  perseverance  on  the  part  of  Russia, 
soon  became  the  object  of  her  own  attacks. 

"  During  the  BesaioD  of  the  general  aiiembly,  1837 — 3S  (continue*  the 
authoi},  which  met  according  to  the  diapositiona  of  the  Statute,  Baran  Riick-  , 
man,  the  Rusaiau  conaul-general  at  Buchareat,  demanded  of  that  aasembly 
Ilie  incorporation  into  the  Statute  of  a  new  article,  and  aome  additions, 
which  tended  not  only  to  augment  the  great  influence  already  exercised  by 
Kuaaia,  but  which  the  assembly  could  never  admit,  ai  being  in  manifetl 
coqtradiction  to  the  treatiea  an  which  the  political  existence  at  Wallachia  i« 

"  In  order  to  show  in  ell  their  bearings  the  designs  of  Russia,  we  feel 
bound  to  point  out  those  changes  which  she  desired  to  introduce  into  cer- 
tain articles  of  the  Statute, 

"  Article  fifly-aecond  of  the  Statute  deolarea  :  '  Every  act  or  decltion  of 
the  general  asaemGly  and  the  prince,  which  shall  be  contraiy  to  the  privilege* 
of  the  principality,  to  the  treaties  or  hati-aheriffs  which  have  been  made  fgt 
the  benelit  of  this  principality,  as  also  contrary  to  the  eights  of  the  Eovereiga 
and  protecting  courts,  shall  be  held  to  be  null  and  void.' 

"  Kuuia  wished  to  suppress  the  words,  '  at  aito  conlrary  to  the  righU  of 
the  tooereign  and  protecting  coutU' a.nA  to  lubititute  for  them  the  following 
sentence,  '  qui  t'appliqudt  igaiement  et  tacitement  aux  deux  court,'  which 
should  relate  equally  and  tacitly  to  the  two  courts. 

"  This  addition  changes  the  whale  meaning  of  the  article,  and  would  have 
given  it  ao  broad  a  signification  as  it  could  not  primarily  have  had :  it  is 
unnocesiary  to  say  with  what  intention. 

"In  the  tifty'fourth  article,  instead  of  the  word),  '  faire  parventr  i  la 
connainaace  dtt  deuk  court,'  it  was  proposed  to  lubstitute  '/aire  pamenir 
i  VNE  plat  haute  eonnaiiiance.'  AVhat  can  these  new  words  mean,  unless 
that  Russia  wishes  to  put  aside. the  intervention  of  Turkey  in  the  afiairs  of 
the  principality,  and  to  assume  a  power  which  the  treaties  do  not  grant  to 
her?" 

There  were  also  some  alterations  proposed  in  the  sixty- 
fuurth  article ;  but  if  these  changes  were  sufficient  to  awaken 
the  jealousy  and  indication  of  the  representative  assembly 
against  Russia,  much  more  so  was  it  the  case  when  they  be- 
came aequ^ted  with  the  additional  clause  which  the  cabinet 
of  St.  Petershm^h  purposed  to  insert  in  the  statute. 

This  clause  related  to  that  article  which  declared,  that  the 
assembly  had  a  right  to  introduce,  with  the  concurrence  of 

*  Page  21. 
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the  Iiospodar,  any  changes  or  reforms  in  the  Statute  which 
time  and  necessity  might  call  for.  The  additional  clause  pro- 
posed by  Russia  runs  thus  : 

<' '  Toutefois  cela  ne  saurait  avoir  lieu  sans  le  consentement  de  la  eourprO' 
tectrice  et  suzerains*  According  to  the  true  meaning  of  this  clause  (says 
our  author*)  the  fundamental  article  of  the  Statute  which  conferred  on  the 
national  assembly  the  right  and  the  most  precious  privilege  of  reforming  and 
ameliorating  the  institutions  of  the  country  would  have  been  annihilated^ 
and  Russia  would  have  become  not  only  the  protector,  but  the  absolute 
umpire  of  the  destinies  of  Wallachia." 

The  general  assembly^  fully  understanding  the  object  of  the 
Russian  cabinet^  refused  to  admit  into  the  Statute  both  t^e 
proposed  changes  and  the  additional  clause.  The  majority  of 
the  assembly  founded  this  refusal  both  upon  the  treaties  which 
guaranteed  to  Wallachia  its  political  existence  and  an  tnife- 
pendent  national  administration ;  and  upon  the  &ct  that,  tlie 
Statute  in  question  having  been  promulgated  five  years  before^ 
had  possessed  during  that  lapse  of  time  the  force  of  law  in 
the  country ;  and  consequently  the  assembly  could  not  intro- 
duce into  it  any  changes  or  additions,  without  receiving  ple- 
nary power  to  that  effect  from  the  people. 

Vain  were  the  efforts  of  the  ministers  of  the  hospodar, 
vain  were  the  intimidations  employed  by  the  Russian  consul, 
in  order  to  dissuade  the  assembly  from  adopting  their  reso- 
lution. The  debates  became  more  and  more  animated.  The 
Russian  consul,  alarmed  at  this  manifestation  of  hostiUty  to 
the  views  of  his  court,  thought  proper  to  lay  before  the  hos- 
podar  his  protest  in  a  note,  which  we  give  here  in  ewtenso, 
because  it  has  not  hitherto  been  pubUshed  in  this  country, 
and  because  it  is  too  important  a  document  to  be  omitted, 
testifying,  as  it  does,  the  tendency  and  the  views  of  the  Rus- 
sian cabinet  with  reference  to  the  principalities.  We  quote  the 
words  of  the  note  alluded  to : 

m 

"  The  undersigned,  consul-general  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russiasy  in  the  two  principalities,  has  the  honour  of  laying  before  Your 
Highness^  the  Hospodar  of  Wallachia,  the  following  facts : — 

•'  Immediately  after  the  re-establishment  of  the  actual  regime,  the  privy 
counsellor  Mintziaky  was  charged  to  invite  the  respective  governments  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  to  adopt  the  necessary  measures  for  the  pur- 

♦  Page  24. 
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pose  of  consolidating  into  one  body,  for  eacli  of  the  two  piincipalitKs, 
all  those  regulationa  and  organic  laws  which  were  made  by  the  provU 
sional  goverameat  during  the  occupation  of  these  provinces  by  the  armies 
of  the  imperial  conrt. 

"TheMaldaviangoTernmentiinuniBonwiththegeneralBEsembly,  appre- 
ciating the  aalutaiy  effects  of  such  a  measure,  hastened  to  bring  their  labours 
to  a  conclusion,  with  that  scrupulous  punctuality,  and  that  calm  reflec- 
tion, which  prove  the  good  spirit  with  which  they  are  animated  upon  this 
subject ;  in  consequence  of  which,  it  is  more  than  two  years  since  one 
copy,  so  completed  and  remodelled,  was  deposited  in  the  metropolis  of 
Yassy,  to  serve  as  a  rule  for  the  acts  of  the  administration ;  and  another  was 
delivered  at  the  same  time,  to  the  consul-general  of  His  Imperial  Majesty, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  control  the  conduct  of  the  local  authorities.  Tlie 
undersigned  could  not  refrain  from  hoping  that  the  general  assembly  of 
Wallacbia,  convinced  like  that  of  Moldavia  of  the  salutary  intentions  which 
led  to  the  reforms  introduced  into  the  principalities  tributary  to  the  Porte, 
but  placed  formally  by  the  treaties  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  would 
follow  an  analogous  line  of  conduct ;  a  line  of  conduct  which  was  pointed 
out  to  them  by  those  duties,  which  it  can  never  be  allowed  to  depart  from 
with  impunity. 

"  It  was  not,  therefore,  without  extreme  surprise  and  sincere  regret, 
that  the  undersigned  perceived  that  the  general  assembly,  on  examining 
the  report  presented  to  it  by  the  commission  charged  with  the  revision  of 
that  work,  had  raised  objections  and  difficulties  relative  to  the  changes 
introduced  into  the  new  redae(io»— changes  in  conformity  with  the  prin- 
ciples which  were  adopted  for  the  basis  and  rule,  and  in  consequence  of  s 
supreme  sanction. 

"  This  redocfioa  is  founded,  on  the  one  hand,  upon  the  original  text  of  the 
Statute,  and  upon  the  supplementary  stipulations  adopted  by  the  admini- 
stration pro  (enpore;  and,  on  the  other,  upon  changes  of  mere  form  agreed 
to  between  the  imperial  court  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  which  do  not 
in  any  way  alter  the  spirit  of  the  text. 

"  The  general  assembly,  therefore,  being  summoned  merely  to  consider 
whether  the  new  redaelion  was  in  strict  conformity  with  the  above  pre- 
mises, exceeded  the  circle  of  their  attributions  and  powers  in  opposing 
those  changes,  as  welt  aa  in  modifying  them  according  to  their  own 
opinions. 

"  The  undersigned  finds  it  consequently  his  duty  to  declare  to  Your 
Highness  the  Hospodar,  that  the  discussions  of  the  assembly  having  taken 
■  similar  tendency,  he  cannot  consider  them  in  any  other  li^t  than  as  vir- 
tually aiming  at  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  and  protecting  courts;  and 
nothing  more  now  remains  for  him  to  do  than  to  protest,  as  he  does  by 
these  presents,  in  the  most  formal  manner,  against  a  step  so  irregular  and 
so  contrary  to  the  respect  due  to  the  two  high  courts,  who  admit  of  no 
deviation  from  the  letter  of  the  transactions  which  they  have  concluded, 
and  which  they  will  know  how  to  maintain  in  all  their  integrity. 

"  Consequently,  the  undersigned,  in  begging  Your  Highaesa  to  take 
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immediately  the  measures  best  adapted  to  put  a  stop  to  all  further 
discussion  on  this  head,  thinks  it  his  duty  to  state,  that  he  will  in  the 
meantime  bring  this  sad  occurrence  both  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
imperial  court,  and  that  of  the  mission  of  his  imperial  Majesty,  at  Con- 
stantinople, in  order  to  call  forth  the  decision  which  the  case  demands. 
**  Meanwhile  he  takes  this  opportunity  to  offer  to  His  Highness  the 
Hospodar  of  Wallachia  the  assurances  of  his  high  consideration. 

(Signed)  "  Baron  db  Ruckmann." 

"July  17  th,  1837." 

In  consequence  of*  this  protest  of  the  Russian  consul-gene- 
ral^ the  hospodar  felt  it  necessary^  by  his  message  to  the  repre- 
sentative assembly,  on  the  18th  July,  No.  357,  to  withdraw 
the  copy  of  the  statute  which  was  submitted  to  its  revision, 
and  to  annul  all  the  steps  relating  to  it.  But  as  the  motives 
alleged  for  this  decision  of  the  hospodar  were  the  very 
reasons  stated  in  the  protest  of  Baron  de  RUckmann,  who 
accused  the  assembly  of  encroaching  upon  the  rights  of  the 
sovereign  and  protecting  courts^  the  assembly  seized  this  op- 
portimity  to  express  in  an  address  to  the  prince  the  true 
motives  of  their  conduct,  and  to  appeal  to  the  treaties  which 
guaranteed  to  Wallachia  its  independent  national  adminis- 
tration. We  subjoin  here  the  translation  of  the  address  al- 
luded to. 

"  Yesterday,  on  the  20th  of  the  present  month  of  July>  the  assemhly 
heard  with  the  greatest  concern  the  message  of  Your  Highness,  dated 
July  the  18th,  No.  357»  the  tenor  of  which  is  as  follows :  'As  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  assembly  concerning  the  consolidation  of  the  enactments  passed 
during  the  provisional  administration,  and  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
organic  statute,  have  given  rise  to  debates  entirely  foreign  to  this  subject, 
so  much  so  that  the  consul-general  of  the  imperial  court  of  Rassiai 
by  a  note  of  the  l/th  July,  183/,  has  protested  against  these  proceed- 
ings, as  infringing  upon  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  and  protecting  powers, 
his  Highness  the  hospodar  has  ordered  that  his  message  of  1836,  No. 
449>  be  withdrawn,  and  that  all  proceedings  in  this  respect  being  thus 
annulled,  do  cease  immediately.' 

"Prince,  the  stain  which  is  now  with  the  most  crying  injustice  cast  on  the 
sentiments  and  the  submission  of  the  assembly,  ever  filled  with  gratitude 
towards  the  high  powers,  is  a  glaring  attack  on  the  rectitude  of  conscience 
with  which  it  has  always  performed,  and  continues  to  perform,  its  sacred 
duties.    The  whole  truth  is  contained  in  the  expoiS  which  follows  :— 

"  The  fnanuicript  regulation  contains,  indeed,  some  few  lines,  accord- 
ing to  which  any  administrative  arrangement,  or  change  effected  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  protecting  court,  shall  be  considered  void ;  but  the 
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fact  ofthia  pastoge  not  hayingbeen  printed  by  order  of  the  Tormer  president 
pleDipotentiary  General  KiaaelefF,  through  the  secretftr;  of  state,  has  now 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  BEsembly,  in  their  endeavour  to  convince  them- 
eelveg  of  the  reasoDablenees  of  auch  an  addition.  Having  taken  all  the 
circumstances  into  their  coasideratioo,  they  are  satisfied  that  General 
Kisseleff  could  not  with  any  Juitice  cause  such  additional  article  to 
be  inserted,  because  it  is  in  evident  contradiction  with  all  the  privilegea 
of  this  principality,  as  proved  by  what  follows : 

"  The  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  decrees :  '  The  principa- 
lities shall  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  worship,  perfect  security,  an  in- 
dependent national  administration,  and  entire  liberty  of  commerce.' 

"  The  fourth  article  of  the  hati-aheriff,  published  on  the  accession  of 
Your  Highnesa,  and  issued  towards  the  end  of  the  month  Moharem,  in 
the  year  of  the  hegira  1250,  also  says:  The  principalities  shall  make 
freely  all  the  laws  necessary  for  the  internal  administration  of  the  coan- 
try,  in  concert  with  their  respective  divans ;  without  however  affecting  by 
this  the  rights  which  have  been  guaranteed  in  favour  of  these  countries  by 
different  treaties  or  hati-shertffs ;  and  they  shall  not  be  molested  in  the 
internal  administration  of  the  country  by  any  order,  contrary  to  their 

"  The  eighth  article  of  the  same  hati-sheriff  says :  These  two  princi* 
palities,  having  all  the  rights  of  independent  legislation,  kc. 

"  The  379th  article  of  the  military  organic  statute,  aanctioned  by  the 
Imperial  protecting  Court  during  the  provisional  administration,  is  couched 
thus :  According  to  the  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Adrianople,  which 
guarantees  to  the  Wallachian  government  exclusively  the  internal  admi' 
nistration  of  the  country,  &c.  &c.  ;  as  also  the  52d  article  of  the  Organic 
Statute ;  and  moreover  the  manifesto  of  Marshal  Count  Witgensteln, 
who  engagea  that  a  political  eiistence  ahallbe  preserved  to  theWallochians. 
It  is  on  these  grounds.  Prince,  that  the  Assembly  has  proceeded  in  the 
debates  on  the  proceedings  which  they  have  concluded  for  the  revision  of 
the  statute,  in  conformity  with  the  measures  taken  in  the  year  1832  by 
the  provisional  administration.  In  what  then  could  consist  the  hidden 
end  and  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  High  Sovereign  and  protecting 
courts  f 

"  Is  it  not  a  severe  blow  aimed  at  this  innocent  Assembly,  to  consider 
its  labours,  its  conscientioua  principles,  its  love,  and  its  confidence  in  the 
rights  guaranteed  to  their  country,  aa  an  infraction  of  the  laws,  or  aconduct 
worthy  of  blame?  When  the  Assembly  performs  religiously  the  sacred 
object  for  which  it  is  convoked,  does  it  deserve  to  incur  a  protest  against 
the  legality  of  its  proceedings,  and  consequently  a  charge  for  which  its 
members  were  far  from  being  prepared,  a  charge  wholly  incompatible  with 
their  ardent  love  for  the  rights  of  their  country  ? 

"  May  it  please  Your  Highness,  as  aaonof  this  country,  governing  now 
the  people  confided  to  you  by  divine  Providence,  to  allow  us  to  lay  our 
humble  prayer  before  you  :  convince  yourself  of  the  justice  of  the  rights 
of  the  country  ;  recogniie  the  innocence  of  the  conduct  of  the  Aasen^ly ; 
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participate  in  their  sentiments ;  and  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  whomever 
you  may  think  proper,  the  truth  which  we  lay  before  you,  and  the  honesty 
of  our  intentions ;  and  receive  the  papers  which  Your  Highness  has  asked 
for  by  your  message,  and  which  the  Secretary  of  State  obtained  yesterday 
in  order  to  transmit  to  Your  Highness." 

Such  an  address  could  not  fail  producing  the  greatest  alarm 
in  the  Russian  plenipotentiary^  as  putting  in  its  proper 
light  the  feeling  of  the  nation^  and  the  energy  which  ani- 
mated its  representatives.  He  therefore  demanded  and  obtained 
from  the  hospodar  the  immediate  dissolution  of  the  Assembly. 

But  while  the  hospodar  was  thus  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
intimidation  of  a  foreign  ambassador,  and  while  the  national 
assembly  was  dissolved  under  such  circumstances^  it  could 
not  fail  to  point  out  to  the  cabinets  of  Europe,  and  to  the 
great  bidk  of  the  people  of  Wallachia,  the  real  designs  of  the 
Russian  government,  and  create  among  the  latter  an  adequate 
feeling  of  resistance  to  its  encroachments,  and  a  corresponding 
readiness  to  defend  the  rights  of  their  country. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  intrigues  of  Russia 
at  Bucharest,  and  on  the  resistance  of  the  Wallachian  Repre- 
sentative Assembly  during  the  last  two  years,  in  order  to 
show  the  importance  of  the  influence  Russia  acquired  in  the 
principalities  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  and  her  ultimate 
designs  of  incorporating  them  with  her  empire.  Though 
checked  for  a  moment  by  the  energy  and  patriotism  of  the 
Assembly,  the  same  intrigues  still  continue;  nor  can  it  be 
expected  that  a  power  like  Russia  will  submit  to  be  arrested  in 
her  ambition  by  the  constitutional  resistance  of  a  representative 
assembly.  In  insisting  upon  the  introduction  of  changes 
and  additional  clauses  into  the  Organic  Statute,  it  is  evident 
that  Russia  aims  at  weakening  the  existing  relations  between 
the  Porte  and  the  principalities,  which  are  guaranteed  by  the 
treaties ;  and,  in  so  doing,  she  avowedly  tends  to  exchange 
her  own  title  of  a  protector  for  that  of  a  sovereign  power. 

It  remains  for  the  diplomacy  of  Europe  to  decide,  whether 
the  principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  so  important 
by  their  geographical  position,  their  numerous  population^ 
and  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  shall  be  allowed  to  augment  the 
resources  of  that  great  empire,  already  too  powerful  and  too 
alarming  for  the  peace  and  even  for  the  independence  of 
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Europe ;  and  whether,  hy  such  a  consummation,  Russia  shall 
he  permitted  to  control  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles  (the  Danube  constituting 
the  southern  and  eastern  border  of  Wallaehia) ;  to  check  the 
whole  commerce  of  Southern  Germany,  and  of  all  the  Au- 
strian possessions  situated  along  that  noble  river ;  to  exclude 
us  from  trading  with  Hungary,  Servia  and  the  principalities; 
and,  finally,  to  assume  that  position,  which  would  enable  her 
to  excite  among  the  Sclavonic  populations  of  Austria  and 
Turkey,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  those  empires,  those  con- 
stant troubles  for  which  her  common  origin  and  religion  gives 
to  her  so  great  a  facihty  with  those  populations,  and  which  she 
can  turn  with  so  much  art  to  the  advantage  of  her  favourite 
idea  of  founding  the  Sclavonian  Empire.  These  are  the  com- 
mercial and  political  considerations  which  are  attached  to  the 
destiny  of  Wallaehia  and  Moldavia,  and  the  magnitude  of 
which  cannot  be  denied  for  one  moment,  whether  we  regard 
them  with  respect  to  this  country,  or  with  reference  to  the 
balance  of  European  powers.  Nor  are  the  material  resources 
and  capabilities  of  the  principalities,  as  we  have  observed 
already,  of  less  importance  and  interest.  According  to  the 
calculation  of  Balbi*,  the  population  of  the  two  principalities 
amounts  to  nearly  one  million  and  a  half.  Rich  in  all  kinds  of 
raw  produce,  each  of  them  is  traversed  by  numerous  streams, 
which  pouring  their  waters  into  the  Danube,  present  an  easy 
mode  of  conveyance  and  exportation.  Hagemeister,  in  bis 
report  on  the  commerce  of  the  ports  of  New  Russia,  Mol- 
davia and  Wallaehia,  made  to  the  Russian  government  in 
1834,  gives  interesting  details  respecting  the  resources  of  the 
principahties  and  their  commercial  capabiHties.  His  book 
seems  to  be  written  in  a  fair  spirit,  and  the  information  it 
contains  is  founded  upon  authentic  documents.  We  quote, 
therefore,  an  extract  t  from  it  relating  to  Wallaehia  and 
Moldavia;  and,  in  doing  so,  we  need  hardly  to  put  our 
readers  on  their  guard  against  certain  expressions  of  disin- 
terestedness and  magnanimity  on  the  part  of  Russia,  which 
will  be  rather  frequently  met  with. 

•  The  popolition  of  Wallaehia  amounted  in  1833  to  970,000;  that  of  Mol- 
daria,  to  450,000.    Piffi  Mb. 
t  Paget  86,  87,  udfallowins. 
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"  Although  the  three  principal  mouths  of  the  Danube  are  in  the  power 
of  Russia,  yet  only  a  small  part  of  her  produce  is  shipped  at  the  two  Bessa- 
rabian  ports  of  Ismail  and  Reni ;  the  towns  of  Galatz  and  Brailofi,  which 
are  the  sole  outlets  for  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  pour  all  the  riches  of  these 
fine  provinces  into  the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea.  Russia,  by  her  protecting 
and  encouraging  care,  has  raised  the  commerce  of  these  two  districts  into  a 
formidable  rivalry  with  her  own.  Equal  in  fertility  to  the  most  favoured 
parts  of  New-Russia,  these  provinces  have  the  additional  advantage  of  being 
sheltered  by  the  surrounding  mountains  from  the  continual  winds  which 
desiccate  our  own  vast  plains.  Wallachia  and  the  southern  part  of  Mol- 
davia arc  steppe  countries ;  but  the  northern  part  of  this  latter  principality 
is  well  wooded.  Furnishing  the  same  export  produce  as  the  ports  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  very  thickly  peopled,  Moldavia  presents,  at  the  same  time,  a 
most  important  market  for  foreign  merchandize,  the  importation  of  which  is 
not  prevented  by  any  prohibitive  law.  The  Turks,  however,  after  almost 
paralysing  the  spirit  and  the  industry  of  the  place,  have  hardly  left  the 
inhabitants  the  consciousness  of  the  value  of  their  own  position.  Year  by 
year  the  Turkish  functionaries  arbitrarily  fixed  the  price  of  wheat,  tallow, 
butter,  cattle  and  wood ;  and  whoever  chose  to  sell  his  surplus  stock,  was 
obliged  to  give  it  up  to  the  government  at  the  price  fixed.  It  was  only  by 
smuggling  that  shipments  could  then  be  made  to  other  ports.  The  produce 
thus  purchased  by  the  government,  and  the  imposts  levied  by  it  in  kind, 
were  sent  to  Constantinople.  Thanks  to  Russia,  however,  the  political 
destiny  of  these  principalities  has  at  length  been  fixed  upon  an  independent 
and  enduring  basis ;  a  regular  government  has  been  accorded  tliem ;  and, 
OS  business  goes  on  increasing,  it  will  be  followed  by  a  certain  improvement 
in  the  quality  and  value  of  produce  generally.  The  a^  valorem  duty  of 
three  per  cent  levied  upon  all  articles  of  merchandize,  whether  import  or 
export,  is  not  subject  to  the  modifications  which  the  fluctuations  of  trade  may 
seem  to  require ;  but  is  intended  as  a  permanent  source  of  revenue.  The 
right  of  trading  is  restrained  by  no  prohibition  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  as  in 
states  that  boast  of  more  enlarged  freedom,  tlie  man  who  contributes  most 
to  his  country's  commercial  prosperity  is  deemed  its  greatest  benefactor. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  liberty  thus  accorded  by  the  paternal  care  of 
Russia,  and  of  the  internal  order  consequent  thereon,  these  countries  waited 
only  the  occurrence  of  some  fortunate  epoch  to  advance,  to  no  small  extent, 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  This  opportunity  offered  itself,  in  1833,  when 
the  scarcity  that  occurred  in  Southern  Russia  called  into  action  the  hitherto 
unknown  resources  of  Wallachia.  Of  the  numberless  ports  of  this  province, 
for  the  most  part  of  inconsiderable  note,  Brailofl*  only  can  aflbrd  entrance  to 
foreign  shipping ;  and  here,  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  principality,  its 
whole  commerce  centres.  The  port  of  Brailofi*  is  defended  by  a  small  island^ 
from  the  drift-ice  carried  down  by  the  current  in  the  spring,  and  vessels  can 
winter  here  in  perfect  safety.  The  quarantine  and  custom-house  regulations 
are  well  organised ;  but  at  Brailofl*,  as  at  Galatz,  vessels  are  not  permitted 
to  enter  into  praiique.  The  erection  of  warehouses  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  gives  great  facility  to  the  loading  and  discharging  of  vetsela.  The 
townof  Brailoff,  formerly  the  capital  of  a  Pachalic,  contains  only  from  4000 
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to  5000  inh&bitauta;  neverthelesB,  from  iU  position,  and  under  the  cere  of  tn 
enlightened  gOTeroor,  it  hai  aisumed  much  of  the  appearance  of  an  Buropeui 
town.  The  houaei  are  regularly  built,  chiefly  from  the  stones  of  the  demo- 
lished fortreiB,  and  form  already  many  very  handsome  streets;  whilst,  on 
every  side,  new  eilitices  are  in  course  of  erection.  In  1832,  2S0  vessels,  of 
various  burden,  soiled  from  the  port  of  Brailoff;  and,  in  1S33,  the  number 
was  still  greater. 

"  At  a  distance  of  twelve  versU  from  BrailofT  ii  Galatz,  the  only  port 
of  Moldavia,  and  which  even  under  Turkish  rule,  wu  a  place  of  some 
importance ;  for,  unlike  ihc  neighbouring  port  above  named,  Galatz  was 
not  subject  to  a  pacha.  Nor,  I  think,  can  there  be  a  doubt  but  that 
Wallacbia  would  have  made  equal  progress  in  commerce  with  her  sister 
pravince,  had  she  only  been  possessed  of  a  similar  outlet  to  that  which 
Galatz  afforded  to  the  latter  place.  Froni  time  immemorial  ibe  lower  part 
of  this  town,  consistingchiefly  of  warehouses,  has  enjoyedall  the  privilegciof 
a  free  port.  The  approach  thence  to  the  high  town  was  by  two  different 
roads ;  but,  as  there  was  no  visible  mark  to  separate  the  town  from  tlie  free 
port,  smuggling  was  an  aflair  of  very  little  difficulty. 

"  So  careless,  indeed,  were  the  authorities  in  this  respect,  that  travellers 
were  never  questioned ;  and  every  foot  passeoger  could  bring  into  the  town 
as  many  goods  as  he  could  carry ;  so  that  it  might  with  truth  be  declared, 
that  none  of  the  goods  sold  in  the  town  of  Galatz  itself  had  paid  any  duty ; 
and  that  only  such  merchandize  as  was  sent  into  the  interior  was  subject  to  it. 
This  want  of  strictness  on  the  port  of  the  custom-house  officers  is,  indeed, 
the  more  surprising,  as  in  Moldavia  the  customs'  revenues  are  farmed  in 
like  manner  as  in  Wallachia. 

"  By  the  law  of  September,  1834,  the  privilege  of  a  free  port  has  been 
granted  to  the  whole  of  the  town  of  Galatz.  There  are  no  restrictions  here 
to  the  importation  of  any  sort  of  merchandize ;  nevertheless  the  prince  has 
reserved  to  himself  the  power  of  forbidding  the  export  of  sucb  goods  as  he 
shall  think  proper ;  of  which  prohibition,  however,  he  is  bound  to  give  a 
month's  notice  beforehand  to  the  merchants. 

"The  municipal  government  of  Galatz  is  much  worse  organised  than  that 
of  Brailoff.  The  road  near  the  quarantine  is  almost  impassable,  owing  to 
the  immense  heaps  of  dirt ;  and  the  paints,  appropriated  to  the  loading  and 
discharging  of  vessels,  ore  by  no  means  sufficiently  numerous.  Add  to  this, 
that  it  often  happens,  no  carmen  can  be  found  when  it  is  wanted  to  transport 
com  from  the  warehouses,  which  themselves  are  built  wide  apart  from  each 
other,  at  inconvenienldistances,  and  ore,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  half  rtiinons 
condition.  The  town  itself  contains  1 2,000  inhabitanta ;  hut  ita  Turkish 
origin  is  continually  brought  to  mind  by  the  narrowness  of  the  streets,  and 
by  their  general  want  of  cleanliness.  Here,  as  at  Brailoff,  commerce  is 
chiefiy  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks ;  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years 
that  foreign  houses  have  formed  establishments  at  Galatz.  Nevertheless,  so 
late  as  in  1834,  there  was  no  regular  and  direct  post  betwixt  Brailoff  and 
Galatz,  but  only  betwixt  Galatz  and  Yauy,  and  betwixt  Bucharest  and 
BrailoC    The  capitak  of  the  two  principalities  were,  ihertfore,  thus  com- 
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pclled  to  coiAmuiiicate  with  each  other  by  this  indirect  means  •,  and  from 
this  a  just  general  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  state  of  similar  communication 
in  the  interior.  In  1832, 1 95  vessels  arrived  at  Galatz ;  in  1833,  the  arrivals 
were  193,  of  which  87  were  Russian,  31  Ionian,  4  Austrian,  6  French,  13 
Sardinian,  49  Turkiah,  1  Tuscan,  1  Neapolitan  and  1  Servian.  In  1832, 
the  rate  of  freights  was,  to  Marseilles,  5  to  5  J  francs  per  load ;  to  Genoa,  4 
to  4J  lire  per  mina ;  to  Trieste,  50  to  60  creutzers  per  stajo.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  1833,  the  freights  betwixt  Brailoffand  the  Russian  ports  were  as 
high  as  7  or  8  roubles  per  chetwert ;  but  in  April,  1 834,  they  had  fallen  to 
H  rouble.f 

<<  In  respect  of  its  export  trade,  the  port  of  Galatz,  which  is  confined  to 
Moldavia,  must  necessarily,  from  the  smaller  size  of  this  province,  when  com- 
pared with  Wallacbia,  fall  considerably  short  of  that  of  BrailofT.  Never- 
theless the  import  trade  of  the  former  port,  which  has  always  been  more 
considerable  than  that  of  BrailofT,  is  likely  to  become  still  more  so,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  steam  communication  having  been  recently  established  by  an 
Austrian  company  betwixt  Vienna  and  Constantinople.  There  are  four 
steam-boats  built  for  this  purpose,  and  their  route  will  lie  from  IVesbourg  to 
Pesth,  Pesth  to  Moldava,  Orsowa  to  Galatz,  and  Galatz  to  Constantinople. 
It  is  moreover  intended  to  attempt  to  blast  the  rocks  by  which  the  navi- 
gation betwixt  Moldava  and  Orsowa  is  so  much  impeded.  As  the  trade  of 
the  principalities  with  Austria  consists  chiefly  of  barter,  the  advantages  of 
this  communication  will  be  incalculable.  The  port  of  Galatz  will  more  par- 
ticularly profit  by  it,  as  it  will  thus  be  constituted  a  general  mart  for  Austrian 
merchandize,  which  will  be  re-shipped  thence  to  the  Levant,  and  to  the 
ports  of  the  Black  Sea.  Austria  will  also  be  able  to  export,  by  the  Danube, 
wheat  from  the  Bannat,  the  price  of  which,  on  the  spot,  is  said  not  to  exceed 
11  roubles  per  chetwert,  and  to  be  of  very  superior  quality.  It  ia  more- 
than  probable  that  the  hemp  of  Hungary  would  find  there  a  more  ready  and 
easy  outlet  than  by  way  of  Trieste,  as  also  would  the  timber,  that  is  sent 
with  very  great  inconvenience  to  Fiume.  The  English  are  known  to 
have  formed  large  dep6ts  of  Hungarian  hemp  at  Apathin  and  at  Eszek, 
whence  it  is  sent  by  water  to  Siszeck  and  to  Carlstadt,  and  thence  overland 
to  Trieste,  a  route  manifestly  more  difficult,  and  attended  with  greater  delay 
than  the  one  we  have  pointed  out.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  prospects 
of  the  ports  of  Ismacl  and  Reni  arc  at  present  very  unpromising;  reduced 
as  they  are,  in  respect  of  exportation,  almost  entirely  to  the  article  of  grain ; 
and  being  unable  from  their  want  of  markets  to  establish  any  considerable 
import  trade.  Odessa,  nearer  by  200  versts  to  the  centre  of  the  empire, 
must  exclude  them  from  all  possibility  of  competition  as  regards  the  trade 
of  Russia.     On  the  other  side,  Galatz  and  Brailoff,  which  are  in  a  position 


*  The  law  of  September,  1834,  directs  the  formation  of  posts  betwixt  Galatz, 
Brailoff,  Yassy,  and  Keni. 

t  One  mma  =  3J  Winch.  Bushels.  The  lira  =  1  franc,  or  lOcf.  English.  The 
9t(^o  =  2-34  W.  Bush.  20  creutzert  =  81rf.  The  chehcert  =  5*952  W.  Bush. 
The  rubel  =  lOrf. 
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to  cDiDinand  the  future  trade  of  a  very  rich  and  extensive  countiy,  which  in 
a  manner  maj  be  laid  to  be  almost  yet  imciiltivaled,  oppose  themselves  to 

-  the  prosperity  of  these  ports,  wliich,  no  doubt,  eventually  will  be  compelled 
to  mei^e  theii  trade  in  that  of  tlieir  more  formidable  rivals.  In  proportion 
as  immunity  from  imposts  Is  extended  to  BrailolT  and  to  Gelatz,  so  will  it 
be  necessary  to  extend  tbe  like  privilegea  to  the  merchants  of  Bessarabia, 
in  order  that  they  may  not  be  compelled  to  abandon  their  posts,  as  indeed 
many  of  them  have  already  done.  Uettrixt  Reni  and  Gaiatz,  a  distance 
of  only  fineen  versts,  a  lively  intercourse  might  be  maintained  if  a  qua- 
rantine of  four  days  only  were  to  be  established  for  persons  coming  from 
Moldavia,  as  is  the  case  at  the  other  paints  of  the  fratitier,  at  Leovo  and 
at  Scouliani.  And  even  if  the  trade  betwixt  the  two  places  Eliould  not  in 
consequence  become  very  considerable,  yet  the  frequent  communications 
which  this  measure  would  induce  might  serve  to  rescue  the  little  town  of 
Reni  ftora  the  total  ruin  which  threatens  it.  Bulgaria,  however,  would  be 
led  topurchase  our  commodities  through  Reni  and  Ismail.  This  last-named 
town,  the  trade  of  which  was  very  flourishing,  ao  long  as  the  existenceof 
the  sanitary  cordon  along  the  Dniester  caused  the  produce  of  Bessarabia  to 
revert  to  it,  and  so  long  as  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  only  three  per4;ent  wa* 
levied,  has,  during  an  existence  of  only  twenty-live  years,  collected  a  popu- 
lation of  12,0[>0  inhabitants,  llie  merchants  there,  as  at  Reni,  are  of  Greek 
origin,  with  the  exception  of  one  Italian  and  a  few  Sclavonian  houses. 
There  are  also  a  few  Russians,  Annenians  and  Jews.  The  custom-house 
and  quarantine  at  Ismail  are  of  tbe  first  class  ;  the  custom-house  at  Reni 
only  of  the  third.  Vessels  entering  Ismail  are  compelled  to  double  tha  island 
of  Tchatel,  which  is  a  partial  obstruction  to  navigation;  but  the  direct  en- 
trance by  the  Kilian  mouth  has  only  six  feet  of  water." 

AA«r  all  we  have  stated  respecting  the  importance  of  the 
two  provinces  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  in  a  political  and 
commercial  point  of  view,  and  after  having  pointed  out  the 
ultimate  designs  of  Russia  upon  these  provinces,  we  must  now 
revert  to  the  position  recently  taken  by  England  and  Austria 
against  the  Russian  cabinet  in  this  part  of  Europe.  It  is 
perfectly  obvious  that  Russia,  who  exercises  at  this  moment 
almost  an  exclusive  influence  in  these  provinces,  and  who 
considers  them,  less  by  the  letter  of  the  existing  treaties  than 
by  her  own  grasping  ambition,  as  her  own  possessions,  cannot 
but  look  upon  the  commercial  treaty  recently  concluded  be- 
tween England  and  Austria  as  an  offensive  step,  and  a  check 
to  her  authority  here.  We  allude  especially  to  those  articles 
of  the  treaty  which  concern  the  ports  and  the  commerce  of 
the  principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia. 

Article  third  declares :  "  All  commodities  not  the  produc- 
"  tions  of  the  two  respective  states  (England  and  Austria),  or 
"  their  possessions,  and  which  may  be  legally  imported  Ji'om 
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the  ports  of  Austria^  including  those  of  the  Danube^  into 

the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  of  Malta  and  Gib- 
*'  raltar,  and  other  possessions  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  in 
**  Austrian  vessels,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  only 
"  which  would  be  paid  on  these  same  articles  if  they  were 
**  imported  in  British  vessels/* 

"  Her  Britannic  Majesty  extends  by  this  treaty  to  Austrian 
'^  navigation  and  trade  the  full  benefits  of  the  two  British  acts 
"  of  parliament  passed  on  the  28th  of  August,  1833,  regulating 

the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British 

possessions,  as  well  as  all  other  privileges  of  commerce  and 
^'  navigation  now  enjoyed,  or  to  be  hereafter  granted,  by  exist- 
^^  ing  laws,  by  orders  in  council,  or  by  treaties,  to  the  most 
^*  favoured  nations/^ 

Article  fourth :  '^  All  Austrian  vessels  arriving  from  the  ports 
**  of  the  Danube,  as  far  as  Galatz  inclusively ,  shall,  together 
"  with  their  cargoes,  be  admitted  into  the  ports  of  the  United 
^'  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  all  the  pos- 
^^  sessions  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  exactly  in  the  same  manr- 
^^  ner  as  if  such  vessels  came  direct  from  Austrian  portSy  with 
"  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  stipulated  by  the  present 
^^  treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce.  In  like  manner,  all 
'^  British  vessels,  \\Tlth  their  cargoes,  shall  continue  to  be 
^'  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  Austrian  vessels,  when- 
*'  ever  such  British  vessels  shall  enter  into  or  depart  from  the 
"  same  ports.^^ 

By  virtue  of  these  two  articles,  all  the  ports  of  the  Danube 
in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  are  assimilated  to  the  Austrian 
ports ;  and  thus  the  commercial  interests  of  these  two  pro- 
vinces pass  now  under  the  protection  of  England  and  Au- 
stria. One  moment's  reflection* will  point  out  the  importance 
of  this  measure  for  the  principalities ;  but  as  regards  our- 
selves, we  see,  in  addition  to  it,  in  this  step,  not  merely  the 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  cabinets  of  London  and 
Vienna  to  resist  the  Russian  encroachments  in  that  quarter, 
but  also  an  offensive  attitude  of  those  cabinets  against  Russia, 
and  the  foundation  of  a  claim  on  the  part  of  Austria  to  the 
possession  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  and  to  the  extension  of 
her  territory  to  the  Black  Sea. 

Of  all  the  European  powers,  Austria  assuredly  has  the  most 
immediate  cause  for  alarm  at  the  progress  of  Russian  en- 
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croachment.  German  in  name,  but  more  Sclavonic  in  her  po- 
pulation, she  is,  on  her  northern  and  eastern  frontiers,  now 
conterminouB  with  Russia ;  and  every  new  Russian  acquisition 
in  Europe  must  he  at  the  expense  of  Austria.  But  even  in 
the  actual  relative  position  of  these  two  great  states,  there  are 
ahundant  reasons  for  uneasiness  and  mutual  jealousy.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  Sclavonic  populations  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, whose  origin  and  religion  are  common  with  those  of 
the  Russians,  offer  the  cahinet  of  St.  Petersburg  too  many 
facilities  for  causing  serious  troubles  to  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, of  which  they  have  already  more  than  once  felt  the 
effect;  on  the  other  band,  the  commercial  interests  of  Au- 
stria are  too  much  under  the  control  of  Russia,  by  her  pos- 
sessing the  delta  of  the  Danube,  and  hy  the  exclusive  influ- 
ence hitherto  exercised  by  that  power  in  the  principalities. 
When  we  remember  the  large  population  of  the  countries 
forming  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  nearly  all  subject  to  the 
Austrian  crown,  we  must  acknowledge  at  once  the  vital  im- 
portance of  its  free  navigation  to  Austria,  and  the  vast  con- 
sequences involved  in  the  occupation  of  the  mouth  of  that 
river  by  the  Russians.  But  when  we  recollect  also  the 
stipulation  of  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  respecting  the  princi- 
pidities,  and  bestaioing  upon  Russia  a  protectorship  nearly 
eqtavalent  to  the  real  sovereignty,  we  cannot  but  admit  the 
danger  which  threatens  the  eastern  possessions  of  Austria, 
whose  Sclavonic  populations  are  already  so  much  under  the 
influence  of  the  papas  of  the  Greek  church,  a  class  totally  de- 
voted to  Russian  interests. 

The  Austrian  cabinet  could  not  be  indifferent  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  those  two  questions.  In  a  treaty  concluded  with 
Greece,  and  ratified  at  Vienna  on  the  9th  of  September, 
1835*,  it  protested  before  against  any  control  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube.  In  the  commercial  treaty  with  England  con- 
cluded at  this  moment,  it  protests  now  not  only  against  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  granting  to  Russia 


*  Article  Beventccnth :  "  As  regards  the  imponation  and  exportation  of  the 
produce  of  both  lUtei  ijr  Iht  Dani^,  vbether  aloDg  the  coone  or  that  rirer  or 
at  its  mouth,  the  two  high  contracting  powers  declare  it  lo  be  their fomaliBlen- 
tiim  to  mcourage  that  trade,  and  wiU  keno/ler  ilipublr,  in  a  special  treat}',  the 
adTtotages  the;  ma;  think  proper  to  secure  to  it." 
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an  exclusive  influence  in  the  principalities,  but  it  assumes 
also  the  attitude  of  a  rival  power,  and  lays  the  foundation  of 
a  claim  to  the  possession  of  these  provinces. 

The  third  and  fourth  article  of  the  said  treaty  placed  under 
the  formal  protection  of  Austria  the  commercijd  interests  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia;  but  the  stipulations  contained  in 
those  two  articles,  as  well  as  the  whole  treaty  itself,  must  re- 
main a  dead  letter  as  long  as  Russia  is  allowed  to  exer- 
cise any  control  in  that  quarter,  and  occupy  the  delta  of  the 
Danube.  Whatever  may  be,  therefore,  the  commercial  objects 
of  the  two  cabinets  of  London  and  Vienna  in  concluding  the 
treaty  in  question,  the  political  views  which  led  them  to  its 
stipulations  are  of  greater  moment,  since  the  realization  of 
the  first  depends  entirely  upon  the  attainment  of  the  others. 
Indeed,  none  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  relating  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Danube  can  be  executed,  as  long  as  the  terri- 
torial statu  quo  of  the  countries  bordering  the  lower  part  of 
that  river  shall  be  allowed  to  exist.  By  the  third  and  the 
fourth  articles,  for  instance,  the  ports  of  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia, which  do  not  belong  yet  to  Austria,  are  assimilated  to 
the  Austrian  ports.  Now,  this  protection  of  the  Austrian 
government  granted  to  the  countries  in  which  she  has  pos- 
sessed hitherto  but  very  indifferent  influence,  would  be  mere 
boasting,  were  not  Austria  prepared  and  determined  not  only 
to  annihilate  the  Russian  domination  in  that  quarter,  but  to 
take  hold  of  the  principalities,  and  to  extend  her  own  sway  to 
the  Black  Sea.  That  these  objects  are  considered  by  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna  as  intimately  connected  with  the  political 
and  commercial  prosperity  of  the  empire,  is  evident  to  every 
one  who  has  studied  the  policy  of  Austria ;  but  it  must  be 
palpable  to  ally  that  before  the  principalities  can  enjoy  the 
advantages  granted  to  them  by  the  stipulation  of  the  commer- 
cial treaty  between  England  and  Austria,  they  must  be  first 
freed  from  Russian  influence  and  usurpation. 

Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  third  and  fourth  articles  of  the 
treaty  in  question.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  con- 
test of  which  the  said  treaty  gives  an  official  annoimcement, 
it  must  be  declared  that  the  destiny  of  the  principalities  ia 
intimately  connected  with  its  fate ;  and  that  from  the  very 
moment  of  its  ratification  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  will  become 
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the  theatre  of  dipromatic  contest  between  Austria  and  Russia, 
ere  the  sword  shall  ultimately  decide  which  of  the  two  powers 
is  to  possess  those  rich  and  important  provinces. 

The  sympathies  of  Europe  must  be  on  the  side  of  Austria ; 
the  more  so  as  the  political  and  commercial  interests  of  Au- 
stria are  in  this  case  identical  with  those  of  Europe. 

The  intrigues  of  Russia  in  the  principalities,  which  we 
have  before  described,  and  her  brutal  violation  of  the  existing 
treaties  and  the  laws  of  the  country,  have  provoked  too  much 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Wallachians  and  Moldavians, 
and  in  its  turn,  too  much  violence  on  the  part  of  the  Russian 
consul-general,  not  to  prove  sufficiently  that  Russia  is  looked 
upon  by  the  people  of  those  provinces  as  their  enemy,  and  her 
influence  in  the  local  governments  as  a  despotic  usurpation. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
principalities, — aware,  aa  they  are,  of  their  being  too  feeble 
to  maintain  their  own  independence,  and  to  form  a  distinct 
state  between  such  powerlul  neighbours, — would  feel  them- 
selves essentially  benefited  by  being  placed  under  the  sway 
of  Austria ;  whose  government,  on  the  whole,  is  friendly  to  the 
labouring  classes',  and  promotes  the  physical  comforts  of  the 
people.  Such  a  combination  would  be  the  most  advantageous 
for  Turkey  itself,  especially  as  there  are  yet  wide  tracts  in  the 
East,  in  which  she  may  receive  a  compensation  for  any  loss  in 
Europe.  The  cradle  of  the  Ottoman  power  may  be  the  source 
of  new  strength  and  regeneration,  and  the  eastern  ahorea  of 
/Ae  Black  Ska  are  not  yet  Ratsian.  In  losing  the  mere  tiomi~ 
nal  sovereignty  which  she  indeed  still  enjoys  over  the  principal- 
ities,— distinct  in  their  laws,  their  religion  and  their  language, 
—whose  traus-Danubian  position  renders  them  difficult  for 
the  Porte  to  defend  against  Russian  arms  and  Russian  in- 
trigues, Turkey,  acquiescing  in  the  occupation  of  these  pro- 
vinces by  Austria,  and  the  extension  of  her  sway  to  the  Black 
Sea,  will  experience  the  real,  and  to  herself,  most  important, 
advantage  of  seeing  interposed  between  herself  and  Russia  an 
antagonist  fully  able  to  control  her  deadly  enemyon  land,  and, 
with  time,  probably  on  the  Black'  Sea  also. 
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Article  IV. 

1.  The  lAfe  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,    By  James  Gil- 

man.     London:  Pickering.  1838.  1st  vol.  8vo. 

2.  Coleridg^s  Table  Talk.     2nd  edition.  1  vol.  12mo.  1836. 

3.  The  Literary  Remains  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.    Col- 

lected and  edited  by  H.   N.  Coleridge,  Esq.  M.A. 
Pickering.  1836-7.  3  vols.  8vo. 

This  journal  is  of  too  recent  date  to  have  joined  in  the  cho- 
rus of  panegyric  sent  forth  upon  the  death  of  Coleridge  by  the 
daily,  monthly  and  quarterly  press,  which,  with  a  few  honor- 
able exceptions,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  had  done 
all  in  its  power  to  keep  his  name  in  obscurity,  or  to  bring  it 
into  contempt.  We  are  not,  however,  inclined  to  regret  our 
backwardness  in  noticing  the  literary  character  of  one,  who 
in  any  age  would  have  been  remarkable,  but  who  in  his  own 
was  illustrious,  whether  we  regard  him  as  an  analytic  or  a 
creative  thinker,  or  take  into  account  the  wide  and  arduous 
round  of  his  acquired  knowledge.  The  '  craze  ^  and  ofteu 
merely  contagious  applause  that  follows  the  funeral  pyre 
and  the  last  valediction  of  ^  good-great '  men  are  subsiding ; 
the  mists  of  personal  feeling  and  prejudice  breaking  away ; 
and,  whatever  our  fitness  for  the  task  may  be,  our  opportuni- 
ties are  certainly  more  favourable  at  this  eleventh  hour  for 
calmly  and  considerately  weighing  the  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities  of  the  poet-philosopher,  than  if  we  had  hurried  into 
the  field  at  the  first  summons. 

It  forms  no  part  of  our  present  design  to  enter  into  the 
merits  of  Coleridge's  philosophy  as  a  science  and  a  system, 
further  than  it  has  been  made  publici  juris  in  his  prose  works 
from  the  *  Friend '  to  the  ^  Church  and  State.'  It  was  intended, 
according  to  his  reporter  in  the  Table  Talk,  "  to  reduce  all 
"  knowledges  into  harmony.  To  oppose  no  other  system,  but 
"  to  show  what  was  true  in  each ;  *  and  how' — and  herein  it  dif- 
^'  fered  from  what  goes  by  the  name  of  eclecticism — Hhat  which 
was  true  in  the  particular,  in  each  of  them  became  error,  Ae- 
cause  it  was  only  half  the  truth.' — an  endeavour  to  unite  the 
insulated  fragments  of  truth,  and  therewith  to  frame  a  per- 
^^  feet  mirror.  I  wish,  in  short,"  he  proceeds,  '^  to  connect  by 
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"  a  moral  copula  iiatural  history  n'ith  political  history;  or,  in 
"  other  words,  to  make  history  scientific,  and  science  historical 
"  — to  take  from  history  its  accidentality,  and  from  science  its 
"  fatalism."  Beyond  this  we  have  only  the  reports  of  others 
to  trust  to,  without  the  means  of  guarding  against  their  mis- 
conceptions ;  or  fragments  pubUshed  with  such  discretion  as 
guided  Antony  in  the  extracts  he  made  from  Cesar's  will. 
Neither  shall  we  avail  ourselves,  further  than  as  they  help  to 
throw  light  upon  his  literary  character,  of  the  many  sketches, 
descriptions  and  raminisceuces,  that  have  appeared  of  Cole- 
ridge's personal  and  mental  habits.  For*,  as  it  has  been  well 
observed,  "  anecdotes  that  derive  their  whole  and  sole  interest 
"  from  the  great  name  of  the  person  concerning  whom  they  are 
"  related,  and  neither  illustrate  his  general  character  nor  his 
*'  particular  actions,  would  scarcely  have  been  noticed  or  re- 
"  membcred,  except  by  men  of  weak  minds.  It  is  not  unlikely, 
"  therefore,  that  they  were  misapprehended  at  the  time ;  and  it 
"  is  most  probable  that  they  have  been  related  as  incorrectly, 
"  as  they  were  noticed  injudiciously,"  Enough  will  remaiq  in 
Coleridge's  history,  without  drawing  upon  the  stores  of  gar- 
rulous biography,  to  fill  up  a  much  larger  space  than  we  can 
allot  to  him.  "Quicquid  ex  Agricola  amavimus,  quicquid 
"  mireti  sumus,  manet  mansurumque  est  in  animis  hominum^ 
"  in  seternitate  temporum,  fama  rerum."  There  is  no  need  to 
bind  up  the  idle  weeds  that  an  enemy  has  sown  or  scattered, 
in  a  chaplet  of  amaranth. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  for  our  guide  so  considerate  a 
chronicler  as  Mr.  Gilman.  Id  the  Life  before  us  he  has 
approved  himself  worthy  of  the  dedication  to  the  republica- 
tion of  the  '  Friend.'  It  ia  a  portraitiu*  of  the  man  as  well 
as  the  philosopher :  not  perhaps  altogeUier  an  uabiassed  one, 
nor  was  it  Ukely  that  any  one  "  domesticated  with  Coleridge  " 
for  twenty  years,  should  be  an  unprejudiced  biographer.  But, 
after  all,  love  and  reverence  are  as  good  elements  for  life- 
writing  as  indifference  or  wakeiid  censure.  Mr.  Coleridge's 
character  will,  eventually,  form  a  part  in  the  philosophical 
history  of  the  human  mind  :  but,  in  the  meantime,  Mr.  Gil- 
man's  '  memorial '  will  better  recommend  its  subject  to  a  nu- 

*  From  the  BritUh  Miguine,  Na.  37.    SnbKiibed  I.  C.  H. 
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merous  class  of  readers,  than  if  some  Diogenes  or  Marinus 
had  drawn  up  an  iloge,  or  a  critical  disquisition,  in  which,  not 
the  man  himself,  but  a  certain  learned,  eloquent  and  logical 
abstract,  instead  of  attracting,  repelled  or  transcended  our 
sympathies.  Candour  and  kindliness  are  not  the  only  merits 
ixkr  Mr.  Oilman's  Life;  he  is  evidently  an  instructed  man, 
bringing  to  what  he  received  from  Coleridge  a  healthy  and 
active  understanding,  and  that  spirit  of  inquiiy  and  habit 
of  decision  which  are  oftener  found  in  his  profession  than,  on 
an  average,  in  any  other.  He  has  every  right  to  what  he  be- 
speaks in  his  preface,  ^^  the  candour  and  kindness  of  his  read- 
ers *' ;  or,  rather  he  has  little  need  of  them,  and  is  entitled,  in 
return,  to  their  acknowledgements,  for  imparting  to  them  with 
so  much  truth  and  liveliness  his  knowledge  of  the  illustrious 
subject  of  this  Memoir. 

Contrary  to  what  is  generally  observed  in  men  of  great 
\  mental  power,  Coleridge  inherited  the  talents  and  tempera- 
ment of  his  father  rather  than  of  his  other  parent.  Mrs. 
Coleridge  was  a  wife  and  mother  of  the  ^  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ^ 
stamp,  and  an  excellent  partner  for  the  Vicar  of  Ottery, 
whose  simplicity  and  mental  abstractions  stood  often  in  need 
of  her  worldly  sense  and  watchfulness.  ^^  Possessing  none, 
*^  even  of  the  most  common  female  accomplishments  of  her  day, 
^^  she  had  neither  love  nor  sympathy  for  the  display  of  them 
^'  in  others.  She  disliked,  as  she  would  say,  ^  your  harpsichord 
^4adies,'  and  strongly  tried  to  impress  on  her  sons  their  little 
*^  value  in  their  choice  of  wivcs.^*  We  protest,  however,again8t 
Mr.  Oilman's  attempt  to  transfer  to  *^  another  most  respect- 
able clergyman  of  the  neighbourhood  "  the  current  stories  of 
the  elder  Coleridge's  simplicity  and  abstraction.  The  same 
qualities  in  the  son  not  only  warrant  him  to  have  been  a 
chip  of  the  old  block,  but  also  betray  what  the  old  block 
itself  was  ;  Mr.  De  Quincey  has  related  his  appropriation  of 
a  lady's  w^hite  go  wn^— apron,  Mr.  Oilman  says — under  the  idea 
that  he  was  stowing  away  a  portion  of  his  own  linen  that  had 
made  its  way  to  ^  the  upper  air.'  But  the  following  anecdote 
is  equally  characteristic : 

"  On  one  occasion,  having  to  breakfast  with  his  bishop,  Mr.  Coleridge 
went,  as  was  the  practice  of  that  day,  into  a  barber's  shop  to  have  his 
head  shaved,  wigs  being  then  in  common  use.   Just  as  the  operation  was 
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completed,  the  clock  struck  niae,  the  hour  at  which  the  bishop  punctu- 
ally breakfwted.  Rouaed,  as  from  a  reverie,  he  inetaDtiy  left  the  bttrber's 
shop,  and  in  his  haste  forgettiiig  hia  wig,  appeared  at  the  breakfast  table, 
where  the  bishop  and  his  party  had  assembled.  The  bishop,  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  absent  manuers,  courteously  and  plnyAilly  requested  him 
to  walk  into  an  adjoining  roora,  and  give  his  opinion  of  a  mirror  which 
had  arrived  from  London  a  few  days  previously  ;  and  which  disclosed  to 
his  astouished  guest  the  consequences  of  his  haste  and  forgetfulness." 

He  frequently  indulged  his  congregation  in  his  sermons 
with  Hebrew  quotations,  or,  as  hia  parishioners  expressed 
themselves,  gave  them  the  very  words  the  spirit  spoke  in. 
This  proved  a  serious  disadvantage  to  his  successor,  a  worthy 
man,  but  who  never  gave  them  any  of  '  the  immediate  lan- 
guage of  the  Holy  Ghost. '  The  only  fruits  of  his  learning 
were  a  Latin  Grammar  for  the  use  of  his  school,  in  which  for 
the  usual,  if  not  very  accurate  term  ablative  case,  he  sul>- 
stituted  the  more  intelligible  one  of  the  quale-quare-quid- 
ditive  case,  and  a  Miscellaneous  Dissertation  arising  from 
the  17th  and  18th  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  with  a 
well-written  preface  on  the  Bible,  ending  with  an  advertise- 
ment of  his  school,  and  his  method  of  teaching  Latin. 

Coleridge's  repugnance  'to  read  or  writ«  anything  about 
himself  was  so  great,  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  obtain 
from  him  any  particulars  of  his  early  life.  We  believe  that 
the  twenty  years  he  spent  under  Mr.  Gilman's  care  were  so 
much  the  happiest  and  best  regulated  period  of  his  life,  and 
consciously  so  to  himself,  that  he  shrank  back  from  the  re- 
collections of  times  when,  to  use  his  own  expression,  he  was 
"rolling  rudderless,"  "the  wreck  of  what  he  once  was,"  and 
when  his  state  was  one  of 

"  Grief  without  a  pang,  void,  dark,  and  diear, 
A  stifled,  drowsy,  unim passion 'd  grief. 
Which  finds  no  natural  outlet,  no  relief. 
In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear*." 
Mr.  Gilman,  from  one  of  the  few  notes  he  did  obtain,  in- 
forms us  that  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  the  youngest 
child  of  ten  by  the  same  mother,  and  as  such,  he  probably 
inherited  the  weakly  health  of  his  father,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  sixty-two,  before  Samuel  had  reached  his  seventh  year. 
Francis,  the  brother  next  to  him  in  seniority,  was  the  object 

■  enaction.    An  Ode. 
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of  '  doting  fondness  to  his  nurse/  '  who  infused  her  jealousy 
of  the  youngest  child  into  the  mind  of  her  favourite  * ;  and 
Samuel^  accordingly,  was  huffed  away  from  the  enjoyments 
of  muscular  activity  from  play,  to  take  reftige  at  his  mother's 
side,  on  his  little  stool,  to  read  his  Uttle  book,  and  to  listen  to 
the  talk  of  his  elders.  "  Thus,^^  he  proceeds,  "  I  was  driven 
•^  from  life  in  motion,  to  life  in  thought  and  sensation.  I  never 
*^  played  except  by  myself,  and  then  only  acting  over  what  I 
^^  had  been  reading  or  fancying,  or  half  one,  half  the  other,  with 
"  a  stick  cutting  down  weeds  and  nettles,  as  one  of  the  seven 
^'  champions  of  Christendom.'^  We  suspect,  however,  there 
was  a  predisposition  to  inertia  and  day-dreaming. 

Coleridge's  history  at  Christ's  Hospital,  whither  upon  the 
death  of  his  father  he  w^as  sent  through  the  interest  of  Judge 
Buller,  a  pupil  of  the  elder  Coleridge,  is  known,  in  all  its  es- 
sential points  at  least,  to  the  readers  of  ^  Elia.'  Lamb,  under 
his  assumed  name,  tells  of  himself  what  is  true  only  (histo- 
rically) of  another  [S.T.C.]  ;  and  his  tale  was  drawn  from 
the  painfrd  recollections  and  sufferings  of  Coleridge.  In  a 
note  furnished  by  Coleridge  to  Mr.  Gilman,  he  says, 

"  From  eight  to  fourteen  1  was  a  playless  day-dreamer,  a  hdluo  Ubrorum, 
my  appetite  for  which  was  indulged  by  a  singular  incident :  a  stranger, 
who  was  struck  by  my  conversation,  made  me  free  of  a  circulating  library 
in  King-street,  Cheapside." 

"  The  incident/'  Mr.  Gilman  adds,  "  indeed,  was  singular :  going  down 
the  Strand,  in  one  of  his  day-dreams,  fancying  himself  swimming  across 
the  Hellespont,  thrusting  his  hands  before  him  as  in  the  act  of  swimming, 
his  hand  came  in  contact  with  a  gentleman's  pocket ;  the  gentleman  seized 
his  hand,  turning  round  and  looking  at  him  with  some  anger,  '  What !  so 
young  and  so  wicked  ? '  at  the  same  time  accused  him  of  an  attempt  to 
pick  his  pocket :  the  frightened  boy  sobbed  out  his  denial  of  the  intention, 
and  explained  to  him,  how  he  thought  himself  Leander,  swimming  across 
the  Hellespont.  The  gentleman  was  so  struck  and  delighted  with  the 
novelty  of  the  thing,  and  with  the  simplicity  and  intelligence  of  the  boy, 
that  he  subscribed,  as  before  stated,  to  the  library,  in  consequence  of 
which  Coleridge  was  further  enabled  to  indulge  his  love  of  reading." 

To  the  wide  wild  wilderness  of  unarranged  book-know- 
ledge and  book-thoughts,  generated  in  his  memory  by  access 
to  the  circulating  library,  was  probably  owing  the  foundation 
of  his  rare  and  inexhaustible  stores  of  illustration  in  his  mo- 
nologues, for  such  was  his  conversation,  as  well  as  a  habit  of 
mind  of  more  questionable  advantage,  so  far,  at  least,  as  re- 
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garded  the  accomplishment  of  the  great*  works  he  projected 
— the  habit  of  intellectual  discursiveness  in  every  field  of 
speculation ;  keeping  him  constantly  on  the  chase,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  disturbing  and  weakening  that  seventy  of  purpose 
and  application  that  alone  was  wanting  in  Coleridge  for  the 
production  of  a  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  a  Noviun  Oi^anon, 
a  New  Atlantis,  or  Republic  of  Plato. 

Coleridge's  school  exercises  in  his  fifteenth  year,  Mr.  Gil- 
man  observes,  marked  him  as  a  boy  of  great  talent  [s],  but 
of  talent[s]  only  according  to  his  own  definitioa  in  The 
Friend.  Among  his  notes  written  at  the  age  of  fifty-one^  is 
the  followiug  critique  on  one  of  his  schoolboy  themes : 

"  ThiE  theme  was  writtea  at  tbe  age  of  fifteeo  :  it  does  not  contain  a 
line  that  anjr  schoolboy  might  not  have  written ;  and  like  most  school- 
poetry,  there  is  a  putting  of  thoughts  into  verse.  Yet  such  verses,  aa  a 
striving  of  mind,  and  struggles  after  the  intense  and  vivid,  are  a  fiur  pro- 
mise or  better  things." 

The  lines  upon  '  Real  and  Imaginary  Time,'  composed  in 
his  sixteenth  year,  show  a  remarkable  forwardness  of  the 
plastic  mind,  and  a  clear  and  smooth  diction  that  his  subse- 
quent poems  frequently  missed  of;  and  they  are  far  above  the 
early  poems  of  Cowley  and  Pope  in  strength  and  felicity  of 
conception.  They  have  something  of  the  statuesque  simpli- 
city of  a  Greek  pictiu%. 

"On  the  wide  level  of  a  mountain's  head 
(I  knew  not  where,  but  'twas  some  faxry  place) 
Their  pinions,  OBtricb-like,  for  sails  outspread. 
Two  lovely  children  run  an  endless  race, 
A  sister  and  a  brother ! 
This  far  outstript  the  other; 
Yet  ever  runs  she  with  reverted  face, 
And  looks  and  listena  for  tbe  boy  behind ; 

For  he,  alas !  is  blind  I 
O'er  rough  and  smooth  with  even  step  he  pass'd. 
And  knows  not  whether  he  be  first  or  last." 

■  To  wit ;  The  Qestmction  of  Jemralem,  an  Epic  Poeoi.  King  Stephen,  an 
historical  Drama,  after  the  manner  of  Shakapeare.  The  History  of  Chiiadaalty 
reconciling  it  nilh  Philosophy.  A  Gieek  and  Eaglish  Leidcon.  Michael  Scott  on 
a  umilar  plan  with  Goethe  ■  Faust.  Tmislation  of  all  Lendiig's  worki.  Tranila- 
tion  of  the  modem  Latin  Poeti,  &c.,  &c.  We  do  not  believe,  with  tome  of  Mr. 
C'a.  posthumous  eulogists,  that  these  wide  and  somewhat  vague  aipintioni  indi- 
cate so  much  tbe  power  and  aptitude  for  performance,  as  the  presence  of  a  superb 
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Coleridge^s  reputation  as  a  marvellous  boy,  travelled  before 
him  to  Cambridge.  The  Blues  anticipated  immediate  ho- 
nour from  him :  and  eventually  they  have  reaped  more  than 
they  anticipated,  although  Coleric^e's  honours  were  long 
frost-nipt,  and  did  not  ripen  exactly  in  the  way  and  time  they 
were  looked  for.  Coleridge's  orbit  soon  diverged  at  a  salient 
angle  from  the  university  course  of  distinction ;  and  unfortu- 
nately, in  departing  from  the  beaten  way,  he  was  but  ill  provi- 
ded with  the  viaticum  of  worldly  wisdom.  "  His  first  step  at 
Cambridge,*'  says  Mr.  Gilman,  ^'  was  to  involve  himself  in 
^^  much  misery.  On  his  arrival  at  college,  he  was  accosted  by 
^^  a  poUte  upholsterer,  requesting  to  be  permitted  to  furnish  his 
"  rooms.  ^How  would  you  like  to  have  them  furnished?* 
"  '  Just  as  you  please.  Sir  ! '  replied  Coleridge,  thinking  the 
"  individual  employed  by  the  college.''  His  inexperience  led 
him  into  debt,  although  the  amoimt,  as  Mr.  Gilman  describes 
it,  would  excite  a  smile ;  and  debt  was  the  '  ulcus  exedens  *  of 
his  aflcr-life.  Yet,  as  he  remarked  on  his  own  case,  he  "  was 
"  poor,  not  from  neglect  or  dissipation,  but  from  never  having 
^^  been  other  than  poor."  ^^  They  who  severely  blame  me,"  he 
writes  many  years  afterwards,  "never  ask,  whether  at  any 
*^  time  in  my  life,  I  had  for  myself  and  my  family's  wants,  5(M. 
"  beforehand." 

In  his  second  year,  the  winter  of  1 792,  Coleridge  sat  for 
the  Craven  scholarship,  having,  already,  in  his  freshman's 
year,  gained  the  gold  medal  for  the  Greek  Ode.  He  was 
unsuccessful,  and  from  his  distaste  to  mathematics,  could 
not  become  a  candidate  for  the  classical  medal.  These,  how- 
ever, were  trivial  disappointments  and  impediments  in  his 
way  to  preferment  and  distinction.  The  mighty  gulf-stream 
of  the  French  Revolution  had  drawn  him  in,  and  thence- 
for\i^ard  Euclid  rested,  and  Archimedes  paused,  and  there 
was  a  long  farewell  to  iEschylus  and  Homer,  to  Tully 
and  Plato.  And  this  was  especially  the  case  after  Middleton 
quitted  Cambridge,  and  apparently  with  blighted  hopes*. 
Coleridge,  though  grown  indifferent  to  university  honours^ 
was  anything  but  idle:   but  in  those  days,  although  in- 


*  "  I  am  Middleton,  which  is  another  Dime  for  misfortiine/'  was  the  remark  of 
the  nitiire  bishop  of  Calcntta. 
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dividuals  were  to  be  found,  no  class  of  men  existed  in  Cam- 
bridge, who,  declining  equally  the  strait  and  narrow  path  of 
the  Tripos — there  was   then   no   classical  Tripos — and   the 
broad  road  of  indolence  and   dissipation,   pursued  without 
emulation,  but  with   the   earnestness  of  love,  their  several 
paths  of  moral  or  political  philosophy,  or  were  content  to  abide 
in  the  calmer  regions  of  poetry  and  art.     Frend's  Trial  was 
another  disturbing  cause ;  during  it,  "  pamphlets  swarmed 
"  from  the  press.     Coleridge  had  read  them  all ;  and  in  the 
^'  evening,  with  our  negus,  we  had  them  vivd  voce  gloriously .^^ 
He  quitted  Cambridge  abruptly ;  it  is  said,  owing  to  dis- 
appointment in  love.     Mr.  Gilman  attributes  his  sudden  de- 
parture to  the  pressure  of  his  college  debts,  and  to  the  loss 
of  his  guide,  and  influential  friend  and  companion  Middle- 
ton,  whose  success  at  the  university  he  considered  certain, 
and  in  whose  failure  he  read  the  futility  of  his  own  hopes. 
So  much  has  been  written  of  his  next  adventures  in  a  dragoon- 
regiment,  and  they  are  so  merely  accidental  and  uncharac- 
teristic of  his  after-life,  that  we  shall  follow  Mr.  Gilman  at 
once  to  Coleridge's  well-known  connexion  with  Lovel  and 
Southey,  and  to  the  far-famed  scheme  of  Pantisocracy  on  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehannah.   Mr  Gilman  passes  over  this  ^  as 
a  day-dream ' ;  Mr  Cottle,  in  his  '  Early  Recollections,'  de- 
plores it  as  an  infatuation ;  and  both,  we  believe,  according  to 
their  means  of  information,  are  correct  in  their  statements. 
Had  the  latter  of  these  gentlemen  confined  himself  strictly  to 
the  professed  object  of  his  book,  the  history  of  one 'unfortu- 
nate portion  of  Coleridge's  life,  as  conveying  to  others  exposed 
or  yielding  to  similar  trials  and  temptations,  an  awful  moral 
lesson,  we  should  have  added  that  he  had  met  with  the  usual 
fate  of  those  who  speak  truth  unseasonably.     He  struck  a 
note  of  discord  in  the  full  chorus  of  periodical  and  posthumous 
adulation.    But  Mr.  Cottle,  unfortunately,  has  mixed  up  with 
his  Recollections  so  much  that  a  considerate  friend  would 
never  have  remembered,  and  a  wise  one,  perhaps,  never  have 
observed,  that  we  cannot  but  feel,  that  in  writing  down  his 
memoranda,  he  was  thinking  more  of  Amos  and  Joseph  Cot- 
tle, than  of  S.  T.  C.    A  third  of  one  of  the  volumes  before  us 
woidd  have  contained  all  that,  for  any  moral  uses,  need  have 
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been  told  of  Coleridge.  For  authentic  information,  however 
unfavourable  to  the  character  represented,  Mr.  Cottle  would 
have  rendered  the  steadfast  admirers  of  Coleridge  his  debtors. 
But  his  Recollections  are  too  often  a  transcript  of  his  ledger, 
his  losses  and  liberalities  "  as  per  account,'^  with  items  of  his 
dislike  to  Lord  Byron,  his  high  opinion  of  Bristol  society  in 
certain  years  of  our  Lord,  and  of  himself,  during  the  whole 
term  of  his  natural  life ;  quite  as  much  as  a  ^  memorial,  af- 
fectionate and  respectful,^  but  sincere,  of  the  illustrious  men 
who  are  mentioned  in  it. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  Mr.  Cottle  and 
Mr.  Gilman  describe  Coleridge  from  different  points  of  view, 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  shield.  The  one  saw  him  full-flushed 
with  visions  of  intellectual  splendour,  a  noble  vessel  of  pro- 
mise, but  untrimmed  and  veering  with  the  wind,  with  a 
world  before  him  to  be  reyouthed  by  means  of  poetry  and 
philosophy,  and  this  to  be  wrought  by  a  ^  sacred  band  *  of 
brethren  warring  with  every  form  of  evil  under  the  sun.  The 
other  beheld  him  in  the  sober  light  of  morning,  after  the 
tumultuous  night  of  youthftil  passion  and  aspiration  had 
passed  away,  sobered  by  disappointment,  steady  in  his  con- 
victions, and  concentrating  what  remained  to  him  of  life  and 
health — ^for  his  intellectual  power  had  lost  none  of  its  fresh- 
ness— upon  one  comprehensive  but  definite  object.  The 
Pantisocratist  had  become  a  devout  believer  and  a  loyal 
subject ;  and  he  had  learned  in  the  school  of  suffering  all  that 
he  was  perhaps  capable  of  attaining  of  worldly  wisdom.  It 
was  Coleridge  the  imaginative,  the  subtile  thinker,  but  time- 
touched  and  soflened,  yet  not  soured,  by  the  fever  and  the 
fret  of  life.  He  no  longer  opposed  the  world  as  a  teacher  of 
higher  truths  than  it  was  prepared  to  receive,  but  dwelt  apart 
from  it ;  gladly  and  quietly  gathering  here  and  there,  and 
sometimes  in  full  measure,  fruits  from  the  seeds  he  had  so 
largely  and,  as  it  seemed,  so  inconsiderately  sown  '  beside 
all  waters.'  These  pictin-es  are  different,  but  not  necessarily 
inconsistent  with  each  other ;  and  had  Mr.  Cottle  been  more 
discreet  in  imparting  what  he  had  such  opportunities  for  ob- 
serving, no  one's  testimony  would  have  been  more  valuable. 
But  it  would  seem,  from  the  general  tone  of  biography,  as  if 
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the  times  were  come,  of  which  it  was  prophesied  that  a  man's 
enemies  should  be  those  of  his  own  household,  even  his  "  own 
familiar  iriends." 

Mr.  Cottle's  first  volume  comprises  a  period  of  rather  more 
than  three  years  of  Coleridge's  life,  which  Mr.  Gilman  treats 
too  cursorily — whether  from  any  distrust  of  the  materiala  fur- 
nished in  the  '  Recollections,'  or  as  thinking  it  a  less  im- 
portant era  in  the  formation  of  Coleridge's  intellectual  cha- 
racter, does  not  appear.  Should  the  latter  supposition  be  the 
true  one,  we  think  that  the  biographer  has  not  sufficiently 
marked  the  process  of  developement  in  Coleridge's  mind : 
for  of  no  great  intellect  that  we  are  acquainted  with  is  it  more 
important  to  watch  the  varying  and  successive  phases,  if  we 
would  have  before  us  an  intelligible  whole,  and  not  a  series  of 
splendid  but  unconnected  coruscations  of  mental  power. 
Coleridge's  mind,  though  ultimately  progressive,  was  not 
uniformly  so;  the  vast  excursions  of  his  intellect  required 
allowances  for  time  and  obstacles  and  diversions,  before  they 
could  be  brought  up  to  act  simultaneously  on  distant  points, 
while  they  corresponded  harmoniously  with  a  common  centre. 
His  education  was  tripartite.  First,  his  school-tnuning  under 
Bowyer — the  '  plagosus  Orbilius '  of  Christ's  Hospital — to 
whose  care,  notwithstanding  his  severities,  Coleridge  always 
expressed  himself  deeply  indebted ;  secondly,  his  self-culti- 
vation after  leaving  'the  friendly  cloisters'  of  Jesus  College; 
and  finally,  the  completion  of  his  educational  aids  ab  extra 
by  the  study  of  (jerman  phdosophy  and  literature.  In  the 
strict  academical  sense  of  the  word,  Coleridge  was  not  a  good 
Greek  scholar,  although  his  philosophical  insight  into  the 
laws  of  ethnic  art,  and  of  the  part  assigned  to  the  Hellenic 
race  in  the  historical  developement  of  man,  may  be  thought 
in  some  degree  to  compensate  for  the  more  common  gifta  of 
verse-making  and  prose  centonisms.  Neither  as  a  philoso- 
pher nor  aa  a  poet  was  he  imder  much  obligation  to  anti- 
quity i  his  mind  was  radically  Teutonic,  and  in  its  lofty,  and 
sometimes  vague  aspirations  towards  the  ideal  and  the  in- 
finite, it  did  not  readily  find  an  exponent  in  the  finite  and 
sensuous  conceptions  of  ethnic  writers.  Bowyer's  severe 
discipline,  however,  early  habituated  him  to  the  study  of 
style  for  itself,  not  merely  as  the  inetrument^'but  as  the  in- 
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telligent  and  participating  organ  of  the  reason.  By  him  he 
was  taught  to  separate  all  that  was  merely  the  fashion  of  a 
time  in  diction  from  the  perpetual  language  of  nature  and 
passion,  of  logic  and  good  sense,  and  to  prefer  in  every  lite- 
rature the  simple  and  hearty  writers  to  the  merely  elaborate 
and  elegant.  "  Bowyer/'  he  used  to  say,  "  was  an  admi- 
rable educer,  no  less  than  an  educator  of  intellect.'*  But  Cole- 
ridge's education,  as  it  affected  his  future  literary  produc- 
tions, and  the  construction  of  his  critical  philosophy,  was 
derived  quite  as  much  from  the  Circulating  Library,  as 
from  any  direct  or  circuitous  instructions  he  received  from 
Bowyer's  lectures  or  right  arm.  "  The  wide  wild  wilderness 
of  book-knowledge"  thus  acquired,  and  the  substitution  of  the 
pamphlets  of  the  day  and  desultory  and  capricious  read- 
ing for  methodical  study,  that  would  have  dissipated  and 
exhausted  a  mind  less  under  the  dominion  of  logical  necessity 
than  Coleridge's,  were  for  him  a  salutary  rather  than  a  hurtful 
process.  At  no  time  of  his  Ufe  was  he  likely  to  have  derived 
from  his  natural  senses  and  observation  a  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  life.  He  lived  not  in  time  at  all ;  '^  but  beside  or 
collaterally."  And  the  intense  and  present  excitement  of 
politics  at  that  momentous  period  (1790-95)  supplied  his  in- 
tellect with  something  outward  and  palpable  to  harden  and 
acuminate  his  contemplations.  This,  however,  lasted  only 
for  a  season;  and  after  his  early  failures  as  a  writer  of  period- 
ical literature,  for  which  he  of  all  men  was  the  least  fitted, 
he  returned  with  increased  zeal  and  affection  to  the  study 
of  the  fontal  truths  of  morals  and  religion.  "  I  retired*," 
he  informs  us,  ^'  to  a  cottage  in  Somersetshire,  at  the  foot  of 
"  Quantock.  I  saw  plainly  that  Uterature  was  not  a  pro- 
fession by  which  I  could  expect  to  live ;  for  I  could  not  dis- 
guise from  myself,  that  whatever  my  talents  might  be  in 
"  other  respects,  yet  they  were  not  of  the  sort  that  could 
'^  enable  me  to  become  a  popular  writer;  and  that  whatever 
"  my  opinions  might  be  in  themselves,  they  were  almost 
^^  equidistant  from  all  the  three  prominent  parties,  the  Pittites, 
^^  the  Foxitcs,  and  the  Democrats."  "  Here,"  he  adds,  that 
is,  in  the  investigation  of  primal  truths,  "  I  found  myself 

•  *  Biograpfaia,  p.  177-8. 
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"  all  afloat.     Doubts  rushed  in :  broke  upon  me  '  from  the 
'^  fountains  of  the  great  deep/  and  fell  '  from  the  windows 
"  of  heaven/    The  fontal  truths  of  natural  religion  and  the 
^^  books  of  Revelation  alike  contributed  to  the  flood  ;  and  it 
'^  was  long  ere  my  ark  touched  on  an  Ararat^  and  rested." 
At  this  period^  says  Mr.  Gilman^  ^^  his  whole  mind  was  bent 
^•'  on  the  search  after  those  truths  that  alone  can  determine 
"  fixed  principles,"  and  his  tenacity  of  attention,  his  mastery 
over  long  and  complicate  processes  of  ^'  accumulative  reason/^ 
and  his  insight  into  the  true  worth  and  connexion  of  the  va- 
rious systems  of  philosophy,  Christian  and  heathen,  were 
equally  braced  and  expanded.    In  his  admiration  of  the  Hart- 
leian  philosophy,  Coleridge  had  given  to  his  eldest  child  the 
sole  baptismal  name  of  Hartley;  but  the  effect  of  his  re- 
tirement and  renewed  devotion  to  psychological  studies  was, 
step  by  step,  to  wean  him  from  the  metaphysics  and  divinity 
prevalent  in  England  since  1688*,  and  to  force  him  back,  as 
into  his  proper  company  and  fellowship,  upon  the  great  writers  * 
who  sustained  the  conflict  and  controversies  of  Rome,  Augs- 
burg, and  Geneva,  upon  the  nominalists  and  realists  of  an 
earlier  age,  and  the  fathers  and  philosophers  of  the  Christian 
church.     Priestley,  Price,  Hartley  and  Condilliac,  gave  place 
to  Leibnitz,  Vives,  Aquinas  and  Augustin,  and  even  Hobbes 
and  Hume  were  removed  from  the  realm  and  demesne  of 
psychology  to  a  single  province  and  appanage  of  the  science. 
At  the  very  time  that  Coleridge  was  accused  by  his  enemies, 
and  even  by  his  admirers,  of  wasting  his  extraordinary  powers, 
he  was  laying  solidly,  if  slowly,  the  great  bases  of  a  system, 
the  principles  of  which  are  already  visible  in  the  current 
literature  of  the  day.    The  characterless,  unprincipled  and 
shifting  opinions  upon  art  to  be  found  in  critical  journals 
twenty  years  ago  are  giving  way  to  more  fixed  and  compre- 
hensive notions ;  and  it  is  beginning  to  be  felt  of  some  im- 
portance that  a  people  should  think  rightly  upon  artistic 
subjects,  as  well  as  that  it  should  be  obedient  to  government 
and  orthodox  in  religion.    The  change  is,  doubtless,  in  part 
owing  to  an  increased  acquaintance  with  foreign  literature ; 
but  we   believe  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  the  Biographia  Lite- 


*  Constitation  of  Church  and  State,  p.  66. 
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raria^  and  the  rich  veins  of  thought  distilled  through  Cole- 
ridge's lectures  and  conversations  into  the  rising  literature  of 
England  and  America^  to  have  been,  beyond  any  other  single 
cause,  instrumental  to  its  working. 

It  would  be  a  curious  chapter  in  literary  statistics,  and 
an  instructive  one  in  the  history  of  opinions,  coidd  it  be 
ascertained  from  the  keepers  of  book-stalls  what  has  been 
the  demand  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  compared 
with  any  equal  period  of  time  in  the  preceding  century,  for 
neglected  works  of  English  poetry,  travels,  history  and  divi- 
nity. The  number  and  the  nature  of  old  books  that  have  been 
reprinted  will,  however,  furnish  us  with  sufficient  ground  for 
congratulation.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  a 
fine  ooUection  of  sterling  volumes  might  be  likened  to  EzekiePs 
vision  of  dry  bones ;  and  a  popular  disciple  of  the  reigning 
schools  of  history  and  poetry  might  have  pointed  to  Raleigh 
and  Spenser,  to  North's  Plutarch  or  to  Ford's  plays,  and 
asked  of  the  librarian  the  question  that  was  put  to  the  pro- 
phet, "  Can  these  books  live  ?  "  This,  notwithstanding, 
has  come  to  pass :  and  while  we  rejoice  in  the  healthy  infu- 
sion of  new  life  into  our  literature  in  its  better  parts,  it  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten,  that  equally  by  their  example  and  their 
doctrines,  Coleridge  and  his  associates  sacrificed,  in  the  asser- 
tion of  higher  principles  of  taste  and  composition,  every  chance 
of  immediate  popularity,  at  a  time  when,  by  going  with  the 
stream  instead  of  cleansing  the  fountain-head,  literature 
would  have  been  to  them  ^  not  bread  alone,'  but  wealth,  and 
welcome,  and  noisy  reputation. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  of  his  Biographia,  Coleridge 
complains  of  his -^^  having  been  gossiped  about,  as  devoted  to 
^^  metaphysics,  and,  worse  than  all,  to  a  system  incomparably 
*^  nearer  to  the  visionary  flights  of  Plato,  and  even  to  the  jar- 
^^  gon  of  the  mystics,  than  to  the  established  tenets  of  Locke." 
In  this  sentence  we  have  an  important  and  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  his  literary  character,  which  it  may  be  well  to  notice 
before  we  enter  upon  the  third  period  of  his  intellectual  edu- 
cation, his  sojourn  in  Germany.  We  refer  to  the  intense 
vitality  which  appears  in  Coleridge's  *  Metaphysics,'  that, 
beyond  every  other  quality,  even  beyond  his  mastery  of  con- 
structive reasoning,  distinguishes  him  amongthe  moral  teachers 
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of  liis  age.  In  the  ^orks  of  Hume,  Cousin  and  Mackintosh, 
for  instance,  it  appears  too  frequently  that  they  contemplate  a 
sort  of  abstract  and  notional  man,  and  not  humanity  at  large ; 
theirs  is  the  morbid  anatomy  of  intellect,  not  the  theory  and 
praxis  of  mind.  But,  in  the  conduct  and  discussion  of  a 
problem,  Coleridge  brings  his  \rhole  being  into  play,  and 
gives  as  full  credence  to  the  promptings  of  his  feelings  and 
first  impressions  as  to  the  mechanical  process  of  his  under- 
standing. Hence,  he  never  rests  satisfied  with  a  mere  frag- 
ment or  phenomenon  of  truth,  but,  possessing  himself  of  the 
law  and  germ  of  its  operation  and  production,  detennincs  its 
worth  and  significance  in  relation  to  other  phenomena,  of  them 
ail  in  reference  to  some  common  conception,  and  this  again  to 
its  final  archetype  and  idea.  And  this  habit,  or  rather  this 
exemption  from  a  mistaken  habit  of  looking  upon  the  grounds 
of  moral  science  as  a  sort  of  chess-play,  he  himself  ascribes 
to  an  acquaintance  with  an  order  of  thinkers  to  whom  the 
'  budge-doctors  of  the  school'  have  seldom  resorted,  but  who 
were  for  the  most  part  regarded  as  interlopers  on  their  rights 
and  privileges  by  the  regular  professors  and  divines.  "  Tke 
"  writings  of  these  mystics"  he  says,  "acted in  no  alight  de- 
"  gree  to  prevent  my  mind  from  being  imprisoned  within  the 
"  outline  of  any  single  dogmatic  system.  They  contributed  to 
"  keep  alive  the  heart  in  the  head ;  gave  me  an  indisltnel,  yet 
"  stirring  and  working  presentiment,  that  all  the  products  of 
"  the  mere  reflective  faculty  partook  of  death,  and  were  as  the 
"  rattling  Iwigs  and  sprays  in  winter,  into  which  a  sap  was 
"  yet  to  be  propelled,  from  some  root  to  which  I  had  not 
"  penetrated,  if  they  were  to  afford  my  soul  either  food  or 
"  shelter." 

The  passage  in  the  Biographta,  from  which  these  sen- 
tences are  taken  is  so  characteristic  of  its  author,  and  so  beau- 
tiful in  itself,  that  we  make  no  apology  for  giving  the  entire 
paragraph  that  precedes  them,  particularly  as  the  work, 
though  better  known  than  formerly,  may  not  be  familiar  to 
some  of  our  readers. 

"  Whoever  is  arqaamted  with  the  history  of  philosophy,  daring  the  two 
or  three  last  centuriei,  cannot  but  admit,  that  there  appear!  to  have  existed 
aaort  of  secret  and  tacit  compact  among  the  learned,  not  to  pais  beyoad  a 
certain  limit  in  apeculative  icience.  The  privilege  of  free  thought,  bo  highly 
extolled,  ba«  at  no  time  been  held  valid  in  actual  practice,  except  within 
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this  limit ;  and  not  a  single  stride  bej^ood  it  hu  ever  been  veoturcd  -with- 
out bringing  obloquy  on  the  transgressor.  The  few  men  of  genius  among 
the  learned  class,  who  actually  did  overstep  this  boundary,  auxiously 
avoided  the  appearance  of  having  so  done.  Thererore  the  true  depth  of 
science,  and  the  penetration  to  the  inmost  centre,  from  which  all  the  lines 
of  knowledge  diverge  (o  their  ever-distant  circumference,  was  abandoned 
to  the  illiterate  and  the  simple,  whom  unstjllcd  yearning,  and  an  original 
ebulliency  of  spirit,  had  urged  to  the  investigation  of  the  indwelling  and 
living  ground  of  all  things.  These  then,  because  their  names  had  never 
been  inrolled  in  the  guides  of  the  learned,  were  petMCUted  by  the  regis- 
tered livery-men  as  interlopers  on  their  rights  and  privileges.  All  with- 
out distinction  were  branded  as  fanatics  and  phantEists;  not  only  those, 
whose  wild  and  exorbitant  imaginations  had  actually  engendered  only  ex- 
travagant and  grotesque  phantasms,  and  whose  productions  were,  for  the 
most  part,  poor  copies  and  gross  caricatures  of  genuine  inspiration ;  but  the 
truly  inspired  likewise,  the  originals  themselves!  And  this  for  no  other 
reason,  but  because  they  were  the  unteemrd,  men  of  homblc  and  obscure 
occupations. 

"  And  yet  it  would  not  be  easy  to  discover  any  subslantiol  ground  for 
this  contemptuous  pride  in  those  literati,  who  have  most  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  scorn  of  Bchmen,  De  Thoyras,  George  Fox,  &c. ;  un- 
less it  be,  tliat  Ihfy  could  write  orthographically,  make  smooth  periods, 
and  had  the  fashions  of  authorship  almost  literally  al  Ihrir  finger^  enJ*; 
while  the  latter,  in  simphcity  of  soul,  maJc  their  words  immediate  echoa 
of  their  feelings.  Hence  the  frequency  of  those  phrases  among  them,  which 
have  been  mistaken  for  pretences  to  immediate  inspiration ;  as  for  instance, 
'  it  wasdalivercduntome,'  '  I  strove  not  to  speak,'  'Isaid  I  wilt  be  silent,' 
'  but  the  word  was  in  my  heart  as  a  burning  fire,'  '  and  I  could  not  for- 
bear.' Hence  too  the  unwillingnesa  to  give  offence  ;  hence  the  foresight, 
and  the  dread  of  the  clamours,  which  would  be  raised  against  them,  so 
frequently  avowed  in  the  writings  of  these  men,  and  expressed,  as  was 
natural,  in  the  words  of  the  only  book  with  which  they  were  familiar. 
'  Woe  is  me  that  I  am  become  a  man  uf  strife,  nud  a  man  of  contention !' 

' I  love  peace  :  the  rouIs  of  men  arc  dear  unto  me  ;  yet  because  I  seek 

for  light  every  one  of  them  doth  curse  me  !'  O  !  it  requires  deeper  feel- 
ing and  a  stronger  imagination  than  belong  to  most  of  those,  to  whom 
reasoning  and  fluent  expression  have  been  as  a  trade  learnt  in  boyhood,  to 
conceive  with  what  might,  with  what  inward  alriviiigi  and  commofioB,  the 
perception  of  a  new  and  vital  Tntlh  lakes  possesaion  of  an  uneducated 
man  of  genius.  His  meditations  are  almost  inevitably  employed  on  the 
eternal,  or  the  everlasting ;  for  '  the  world  Is  not  his  friend,  nor  the 
world's  law.*  Need  we  then  be  surprised,  thot  under  an  excitement  at 
once  so  strong  and  so  unusual,  the  man's  body  should  sympathize  with 
the  struggles  of  his  mind  ;  or  that  he  should  at  times  be  so  far  deluded,  as 
to  mistake  the  tumultuous  sensations  of  his  nerves,  and  the  co-existiDf( 
spectres  of  his  fancy,  as  parts  or  symbols  of  the  truths  which  were  open- 
ing on  him  I.  .  .  .  Ooe  assertion  I  will  veoturetQ  make,  M  suggested  by 
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my  own  experience,  that  there  exist  folios  on  the  human  understanding, 
and  the  nature  of  man,  which  would  have  a  far  juster  claim  to  their 
high  rank  and  celebrity,  if  in  the  whole  huge  volume  there  could  be  found 
as  much  fullness  of  heart  and  intellect,  as  burst  forth  in  many  a  simple 
page  of  Greorge  Fox,  Jacob  Behmen,  and  even  of  Behmen's  commentator, 
the  pious  and  fervid  William  Law." 

The  manhood^  the  ^^  annus  mirabilis  '*  of  Coleridge^s  poet- 
ical Ufe,  according  to  a  profound  student  of  his  poetry^  was 
in  the  year  l797j  when  he  was  only  twenty-five.  At  this 
time  he  was  engaged  with  Wordsworth  in  composing  or 
arranging  the  Lyrical  Ballads^  which  were  published  in  the 
year  following.  The  Remorse,  or  rather  the  play  he  first 
called  Osorio,  was  also  written  in  this  year.  Mr.  Gilman 
is  unnecessarily  tender  over  his  fnend's  reputation,  lest  any 
one  should  still  suspect  Coleridge  of  having  been  at  this  time 
a  spy  in  the  French  service,  or  a  smuggler ;  and  his  caution 
reminds  us  of  similar  prudence  in  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who 
deprecates  the  idea  that  Johnson  was  addicted  to  alchemy 
because  he  sometimes  amused  himself  with  chemical  experi- 
ments. Coleridge  about  this  time  projected  a  poem,  in  the 
manner  of  The  Task,  but  upon  a  broader  basis,  to  be  en- 
titled The  Brook :  and  he  was  in  the  habit  almost  daily  of 
making  studies^  as  artists  call  them,  among  the  sloping  coombes 
and  acclivities  of  Quantock.  Hence  some  titled  Dogberry  of 
the  neighbourhood  took  it  into  his  head  that  the  poet,  book- 
in-hand,  was  taking  plans  of  the  coast. 

Coleridge,  while  he  resided  at  Nether-Stowey,  was  in  the 
habit  of  preaching  often  at  the  Unitarian  chapel  at  Taunton, 
and,  through  his  ministerial  office,  became  acquainted  with 
the  late  Mr.  Hazlitt,  who,  at  one  period  of  their  intimacy 
at  least,  was  an  ardent  admirer,  although  he  afterwards  be- 
came one  of  the  most  inveterate  assailants  of  ^^  the  preacher.^^ 
A  lively  description  of  Coleridge  in  1798  and  of  his  peculiar 
power  as  an  orator — which,  by  the  way,  accords  ill  with  Mr. 
Cottle's  particular  account  of  his  failure  in  Mr.  Jardine's 
pulpit  at  Bath — is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Hazlitt^s  collected 
works.  It  has  been  oft;en  cited ;  but  the  closing  sentences 
are  so  expressive  of  Coleridge  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  and 
of  the  fascination  he  exercised  over  persons  of  imaginative 
character,  that  we  borrow  them  once  again. 

''  On  the  Tuesday  followingi  the  half-inspired  speaker  came.  I  was 
VOL.  VIII. — N^'  XVI.  2  P 
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called  down  into  the  room  where  he  wad,  and  went  half  hoping,  half 
afraid.  He  received  me  very  graciously,  and  I  listened  for  a  long  time 
without  uttering  a  word,  and  did  not  sufiier  in  his  opinion  by  my  silence. 
'  For  those  two  hours  (he  was  afterwards  pleased  to  say)  '  he  was  con* 
versing  with  W.  H.'s  forehead.'  His  appearance  was  different  from  what 
I  had  anticipated  from  seeing  him  before.  At  a  distance,  and  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  chapel,  there  was  to  me  a  strange  wildneas  in  bis  aspect,  a 
dusky  obscurity,  and  I  thought  him  pitted  with  the  small-pox.  His  com- 
plexion was  at  that  time  clear,  and  even  bright, 

'  As  are  the  children  of  yon  azure  sheen.' 
His  forehead  was  broad  and  high,  as  if  built  of  ivory,  with  large  project- 
ing eyebrows,  and  his  eyes  rolling  beneath  them  like  a  sea  with  darkened 
lustre; 

'  A  certain  tender  bloom  his  face  o'erspread' ; 

a  purple  tinge,  as  we  see  it  in  the  pale,  thoughtful  complexions  of  the 
Spanish  portrait  painters,  Murillo  and  Velasquez.  His  mouth  was  rather 
open,  his  chin  good-humoured  and  round,  and  his  nose  small. 

*'  Coleridge  in  his  person  was  rather  above  the  common  size,  inclining 
to  the  corpulent.  His  hair  (now,  alas !  grey,  and  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  perfectly  white)  was  then  black,  and  glossy  as  the  raven**  wing, 
and  fell  in  smooth  masses  over  his  forehead.  This  long  liberal  hair  is  pe- 
culiar to  enthusiasts*.** 

The  year  1798  brings  us  to  the  close  of  the  second  period 
of  Coleridge's  education  in  manhood.  On  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember, in  company  with  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  his  sister,  he 
sailed  from  Qreat  Yarmouth  for  Hamburg.  In  his  Biogra- 
phia  he  has  thus  noted  the  opening  of  a  new  era  in  his  intel- 
lectual life : 

''  While  my  mind  was  thus  perplexed  "  (struggles  with  the  world  and 
with  himself  then  lying  heavy  on  him)  "  by  a  gracious  Providence,  for 
which  I  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful,  the  generous  and  munificent 
patronage  of  Mr.  Josiah  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wedgewood  enabled  me  to 
finish  my  education  in  Germany.  Instead  of  troubling  others  with  my 
own  crude  notions^  and  juvenile  compositions,  I  was  thenceforward  better 
employed  in  attempting  to  store  my  own  head  with  the  wisdom  of  others. 
I  made  the  best  use  of  my  time  and  means ;  and  there  is  therefore  no 
period  of  my  life  on  which  I  look  back  with  such  unmingled  satisfaction." 

What  the  Latin  and  the  languages  of  southern  Europe 
were  to  our  national  literature  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  the  German  has  become  in  the  nineteenth — 
not  so  much  a  model  or  a  mirror,  as  a  map  of  regions  first 
laid  open  and  planted  by  others,  but  which  still  have  room 


*  Originally  published  in  the  <'  Liberal/'  voL  iL  pp.  23^27. 
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for  new  comers.  But  at  the  timQ  of  Coleridge's  visit,  Ger- 
many afforded  systems  and  writers  in  one  important  depart- 
ment of  psychology  such  as  no  other  literature  or  nation 
could  boast,  and  of  which  its  poetry,  philology,  aesthetics 
and  fiction,  were  but  the  offsets  and  the  branches.  It  is 
only  within  the  last  month  that  a  translation  of  Kanf  s 
Kiitik  der  reinen  Vemunft  has  been  placed  on  our  publish- 
ing lists,  although  at  present  there  is  rather  a  superfoetation 
than  a  scarcity  of  versions  from  the  German.  But  in  1798 
whoever  wished  to  drink  at  all  from  the  new  cisterns  of  phi- 
losophy had  no  alternative  but  going  at  once  to  the  fountain- 
head  ;  and  this  was  the  consummation  of  Coleridge's  widely 
laid,  and  already  in  part  constructed,  scheme  of  individual 
education.  The  transcendental  philosophy  enunciated  by 
Kant,  and  successively  handled  by  Wolf,  Fichte  and  Schel- 
ling,  added  to  the  logical  and  dynamic  energy  of  his  own 
mind  the  scientific  experience  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the 
age.  It  was,  in  short,  for  Coleridge  the  University  edu- 
cation, which,  at  that  time,  his  own  coimtry  could  not  have 
afforded ;  and  that  it  is  now  more  capable  of  imparting  it^ 
is  greatly  owing  to  the  principles  which  he  recalled  into 
philosophic  currency,  and  reminted,  when  obsolete  or  obscure, 
with  the  image  and  superscription  of  the  age  whose  spiritual 
wants  they  were  intended  to  supply. 

They  who  are  still  inclined  to  repeat  the  complaint  that 
Coleridge  wasted  his  great  powers,  and  to  accuse  him  of  a 
want  of  intellectual  prudence  in  the  management  of  himself 
would  do  well  to  read  over  attentively  the  following  passage 
from  his  ^  Literary  Life,'  wherein  he  has  described  the  course 
of  merely  philological  reading  he  went  through  in  German  to 
extend  and  consolidate  his  knowledge  of  the  language,  which 
he  looked  upon  as  the  master-key  to  turn  and  move  away 
every  ward  and  impediment  of  the  treasure-house  of  ^  divine 
philosophy.' 

At  GottiDgen  "  I  regularly  attended  the  lectures  on  physiology  in  tbe 
morning,  and  on  natural  history  in  the  evening,  under  Blumenbacb,  a 
name  as  dear  to  every  Englishman  who  has  studied  at  that  university,  as 
it  is  venerable  to  men  of  science  throughout  Europe !  Eichhom's  lec- 
tures on  the  New  Testament  were  repeated  to  me  from  notes  by  a  student 
from  Ratzeburg,  a  young  man  of  sound  learning  and  indefatigable  in- 
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dustry. . .  .  But  my  chief  efforts  were  directed  towards  a  grounded  know- 
ledge of  the  German  language  and  literature.  From  Professor  Tychsen  I 
received  as  many  lessons  in  the  Gothic  of  Ulphilas  as  sufficed  to  make  me 
acquainted  with  its  grammar,  and  the  radical  words  of  most  frequent  oc- 
currence ;  and  with  the  occasional  assistance  of  the  same  philosophical 
linguist,  I  read  through  Ottfried's  metrical  paraphrase  of  the  Gospel,  and 
the  most  important  remains  of  the  Theotiscan,  or  the  transitional  state  of 
the  Teutonic  language  from  the  Gothic  to  the  old  German  of  the  Swabian 
period.  Of  this  period — the  polished  dialect  of  which  is  analogous  to  that  of 
our  Chaucer — I  read  with  sedulous  accuracy  the  Minnesinger  and  the  me- 
trical romances ;  and  then  laboured  through  sufficient  specimens  of  the 
master 'iingers,  their  degenerate  successors  ;  not,  however,  without  occa- 
sional pleasure  from  the  rude,  yet  interesting  strains  of  Hans  Sachs,  the 
cobbler  of  Nurenberg." 

Coleridge  appears  from  a  letter  preserved  by  Mr.  Cottle  to 
have  rather  declined  any  extended  intercourse  with  German 
men  of  letters,  and  the  reason  he  gives  is  curious.  Might  not 
the  comparative  inefficiency  of  his  gift  of  speech  in  a  fo- 
reign country  be  the  true  cause  of  his  reserve  ?  ^^  At  Got- 
'^  tingen/*  he  says,  '^  I  stayed  near  five  months ;  but  here  I 
^  knew  only  students,  and  the  high  learned  professors,  only 
^^  one  of  whom  could  speak  English  ....  other  acquaintance 
"  in  Germany  I  have  none,  and  connection  I  never  had  any. 
"  For  though  I  was  much  intreated  by  some  of  the  Literati 
^^  to  correspond  with  them,  yet  my  natiural  laziness,  with  the 
"  little  value  I  attach  to  hterary  men,  as  literary  men,  and 
^'  with  my  aversion  from  those  letters,  which  are  to  be  made 
^^  up  of  studied  sense,  and  unfelt  compliments,  combined  to 
"  prevent  me  from  availing  myself  of  the  offijr.'^ 

Coleridge^s  first  hterary  imdertaking  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land was  the  translation  of  Wallenstein,  which  he  effected 
in  six  weeks,  in  a  lodging  in  Buckingham-street,  in  the 
Strand ;  it  was  printed  and  pubhshed  in  1800.  It  was  the 
singular  fate  of  this  translation  to  be  employed  by  the  author 
of  the  original  in  his  ultimate  recension  of  the  work,  Cole- 
ridge having  condensed  or  expanded  or  re-arranged  certain 
passages  of  Schiller's  MS.  copy.  Mr.  Gary's  Dante  and 
Coleridge's  Piccolomini  and  Wallenstein  are  the  first  mo- 
dem attempts  in  the  difficult  art  of  compensation ;  the  easier 
method  of  dressing  up  in  showy  and  sounding  couplets 
the  general  sense  of  their  original,  having  prevailed  firom 
Dryden  to  Hoolc,  over  the  better  models  of  Fairfax  and  Sir 
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John  Harrington.  The  fate  of  the  innovating  translations 
was  similar.  Cary^s  Dante  was  neglected  for  many  years, 
and  in  some  measure  owed  its  resuscitation  to  the  strenuous 
recommendations  of  Coleridge:  and  Longman  parted  with 
great  part  of  the  impression  of  Wallenstein  as  waste  paper*. 
The  ^  learned  Theban  *  who  reviewed  the  translation^  con- 
demned it  and  the  play  too^  although  his  knowledge  of  Schiller 
and  his  hero  was  derived  from  Mr.  Coleridge's  own  preface, 
and  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  German  at  the  time — aliter 
mm  fit y  Avitey  liber. 

About  the  same  time  Coleridge  was  engaged  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Morning  Post  to  imdertake  the  poUtical  and 
literary  department  of  that  paper.  Mr.  Oilman  speaks  only 
of  the  hterary ;  but  this  is  not  correct,  as  disquisitions  on 
art  and  books  alone  would  hardly  have  awakened  the  reclama- 
tions of  Mr.  Fox,  or  the  desire  of  revenge  in  Napoleon.  Mr. 
Stuart,  the  owner  and  editor,  had  likewise  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  Mr.  Southey,  and  Mr.  Lamb ;  but  '^  Mr. 
*^  Southey,'^  we  are  told,  '^  from  his  extreme  activity  and  in- 
"  dustry,  with  powers  best  suited  for  such  employment,  with 
'^  a  rapidity  and  pimctuality  which  made  him  invaluable  to 
"  the  proprietor,  was  the  largest  contributor.**  Without 
comprehending  the  grounds  of  Coleridge's  admiration  of  Mr. 
Perceval  as  a  minister,  and  thinking  that  his  sympathies  with 
the  popular  cause  were  too  hastily  turned  into  another  chan- 
nel, we  can  never  admit  that  Coleridge,  in  his  political  creed 
and  conduct,  went  with  the  broad  stream  of  Toryism,  then, 
from  circumstances  and  the  mere  accidents  of  party-posi- 
tion, at  high-water.  The  conditions  on  which  he  gave  his 
assistance  to  Mr.  Stuart  were,  "  that  the  paper  should  thence- 
^^  forward  be  conducted  on  certain  fixed  and  announced  prin- 
'^  ciples,  and  that  he  should  be  neither  obliged  nor  requested 
"  to  deviate  from  them  in  favour  of  any  party  or  any  event.'* 
It  was  Coleridge's  fortune  for  the  better  part  of  his  life  to  be 
driven  to  periodical  writing  for  his  subsistence,  and  it  was 
the  very  department  of  a  literary  life  for  which  he  was  the 

*  We  are  still  far  behind  our  continental  kinsfolk  in  the  practice  of  this  dif- 
ficult art :  Mrs.  Austin  and  Mr.  Hookham  Frere  being  as  yet  the  only  exceptions 
to  oar  general  deficiency.  What  reception,  for  instance,  would  such  a  translation 
of  Calderon  as  Gries'  or  Malsburg's  meet  with  from  our '  reading  public'? 
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least  suited  by  his  natural  temperament  and  his  acquired  in- 
tellectual habits ;  yet,  great  as  the  contradiction  was  between 
the  man  and  his  enforced  employment,  we  beUeve  that  his 
proper  destiny  was  all  the  while  fulfilling,  as  it  were,  in  op- 
position to  himself.  The  number  of  fixed  principles,  of  vital 
truths,  of  quickening  suggestions,  sent  abroad  by  him  in 
his  daily  essays  and  conversations,  wrought  more  actively^ 
and  upon  a  wider  circle  of  recipients,  in  bringing  about  a 
healthy  change  in  the  current  views  and  opinions  even  of 
such  as  read  for  amusement  only,  than  if  they  had  been 
hived  with  each  studious  year,  and  given  to  the  world  with 
every  advantage  of  repeated  correction  and  improved  know- 
ledge. That  Coleridge  was  very  capable  of  writing  in  a  more 
taking  style,  and  that  he  wanted  neither  point  nor  livelinesB 
of  manner,  when  these  did  not  interfere  va^  higher  duties^ 
might  be  shown  from  many  passages  of  his  works.  And 
sometimes,  as  in  his  critique  upon  Maturin's  Bertram^  it 
seemed  as  if  the  mantle  of  one  of  his  own  critics  had  fidlen 
upon  himself;  but  veracity,  in  its  highest  sense,  and  the  con- 
viction that  no  principle  should  be  announced  or  recom- 
mended that  would  not  bear  carrying  out  to  its  utmost  legi- 
timate extent,  was  the  inseparable  accompaniment  of  his  in- 
tellectual power.  Had  it  been  possible  for  him  to  flatter  the 
prejudices,  or  to  acuminate  the  passions  of  the  day,  he  might 
have  kept  poverty  from  the  door;  and  his  philosophy^  no 
longer  the  armour  of  self-knowledge  and  learning  and  wis- 
dom, but  the  gladiatorial  weapon  of  mere  intellect,  would 
have  been  alchemy  in  its  effects,  and  bought  him  golden  opi- 
nions and  immediate  reputation. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  extracting  the  following  passage 
from  Mr.  Oilman's  Memoir ;  it  breathes  what  Coleridge  so 
constantly  enforced,  ^^  the  wisdom  of  love,"  and  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  his  own  cathoUc  and  considerate  spirit.  Referring  to 
Coleridge's  emplojrment  as  contributor  to  a  newspaper,  he 
says, 

"  The  world,  and  even  that  part  of  it,  who  either  receive  pleasure,  or 
are  benefited  by  the  labours  of  literary  men,  often  seem  to  forget  how 
many  there  are,  who,  being  compelled  to  work  during  the  week  for  the 
provision  of  the  week,  are  (if  not  possessed  of  much  bodily  strength)  unfit 
to  continue  further  mental  exertions ;  nor  can  they  find  the  leisure  and  re- 
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pose  necessary  to  produce  any  work  of  importance,  though  such  efibrts 
must  always  be  found  so  much  more  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  a  man  of 
genius.  Whatever  his  enemies  or  his  more  envious  friends  may  choose  to 
have  put  forth,  it  was  to  him  a  most  painful  thought,  particulariy  as  he 
had  made  literature  his  profession,  to  have  lived  in  vain.  This  feeling 
sometimes  haunted  him, — and  when  the  feelings  are  gloomily  disposed, 
they  often  become  in  their  turn  depressing  causes, — which  frequently  ended 
in  a  deep  and  painful  sigh,  and  a  renewal  of  his  laborious  and  inspiring 
thoughts  as  an  antidote.  The  severest  of  his  critics  have  not  pretended  to 
have  found  in  his  compositions  triviality,  or  traces  of  a  mind  that  shrank 
from  the  toil  of  thinking." 

One  of  the  results  of  Coleridge^s  visit  to  Germany  was  '^  to 
root  up  whatever  remained  of  the  Mechanical  Philosophy  of 
Hartley/^  and  his  final  separation  from  the  Unitarians  as  a 
body  took  place  about  the  same  time.  Probably  this  change 
in  his  theological  opinions  made  Coleridge  more  enemies^ 
without  a  corresponding  accession  of  friends^  than  any  step 
of  his  past  or  futiu*e  life.  "  The  Socinians  in  Bristol/*  we 
are  told  by  Mr.  Cottle,  '^  resigned  their  champion  with  ex- 
*^  treme  reluctance,  especially  as  other  defections  had  recently 
'^  occurred  in  their  community,  and  that  among  the  more  in* 
"  tellectual  portion  of  their  friends.**  Coleridge,  moreover, 
had  rendered  his  secession  less  gracious  than  it  might  have 
been,  by  saying,  before  a  numerous  audience,  in  reference  to 
the  Paradise  Regained,  that  Milton  had  clearly  represented 
Satan  as  a  ^^  sceptical  Socinian.'*  His  explanation  of  the 
phrase  was  equally  offensive ;  and  his  practice  of  asserting, 
when  Unitarian  doctrines  were  made  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion, that  "  if  the  doctrines,  the  sum  of  which  he  believed  to 
"  constitute  the  truth  in  Christ,  were  Christianity,  then  Uni- 
'*  tarianism  was  not,  and  vice  versd"  and  that  "  if  the  Soci- 
'^  nians  were  to  offer  to  construe  the  will  of  their  neighbour 
"  as  they  did  that  of  their  Maker,  they  would  be  scouted  out 
^^  of  society  ;**  these  and  similar  propositions  were  anything 
but  conciliating.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  to  those  who  joined 
issue  ifvith  Athanasius  and  the  Church  of  England,  the  acces- 
sion of  the  former  pantisocratist  was  not  altogether  comfortable. 
Men  whose  moral  being  has  at  once  been  grafted  on  orthodoxy, 
and  who  have  never  passed  through  any  of  the  inward  strug- 
gles to  which  persons  of  earnest  tempers  and  deep  convic- 
tions are  liabje,  seldom  look  with  an  eye  of  favotu*  on  such  as 
come  into  their  quiet  vineyards  and  precfaicts  from  the  turbu- 
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lent  and  disaffected  regions  of  heresy  or  philosophy ;  and  such 
was  the  case  with  Coleridge.  He  professed  and  he  felt  the 
most  affectionate  reverence  for  the  Protestant  church,  and  so 
far  all  was  well ;  but  he  did  not  extend  his  approbation  to 
the  Arminian  or  semi-socinian  doctrines  of  its  leading  di- 
vines and  teachers  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. Neither  did  he  enroll  himself  among  the  ^  evangelical  * 
professors  who  were  beginning  to  write  their  name  *  Legion*; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  took  every  occasion,  especially  at  a  later 
period  of  his  life,  of  denouncing  their  bibliolatry  and  schisma- 
tical  spirit ;  so  that  he  was,  in  the  estimation  of  some  men,  a 
political  trimmer  and  a  literary  innovator;  in  that  of  others, 
he  was  spoilt  by  a  vain  philosophy;  and  with  most  of  the 
many  who  behold  everything  fragmentarily,  in  the  separation 
but  not  in  the  succession  of  its  parts,  he  passed  for  a  sort 
of  dogmatical  Ishmaelite,  whose  opinions  were  always  in 
transitu,  and  against  every  form  of  belief  by  turns.  And 
these  were,  and  ever  will  be,  the  effects  of  belonging  to  no 
party  to  the  fiill  extent  of  its  particular  creed,  political  or  re- 
ligious ;  for  men  are  ever  less  offended  by  an  opposite  course 
from  the  first,  than  by  being  left  on  the  road  half-way.  Much 
more  than  to  imprudence  or  unseasonableness  in  giving  his 
opinions  to  the  world,  was  Coleridge  indebted  for  the  unpo- 
pularity of  his  works  to  their  being  directly  available  to  no 
prevalent  party  or  sect ;  and  even  those  who  were  not  his 
enemies  loved,  many  of  them,  Plato  better  than  truth. 

Having  broken  in  so  much  on  the  direct  narrative  of  Cole- 
ridge's life,  we  will  here  pause  awhile  upon  the  darkest  page 
of  his  personal  history — his  addiction  to  opium  during  a 
period  apparently  of  nearly  twenty  years.  For  a  minute 
acquaintance  with  the  peculiar  features  of  his  case  we  are 
principally  indebted  to  Mr.  Cottle's  revelations ;  who,  how- 
ever, in  his  office  of  father-confessor,  does  not  always  act 
in  the  spirit  recommended  by  Chaucer  to  such  depositaries 
of  our  secret  sins,  that,  namely,  they  *  be  sweet  men  to  give 
absolucyon^ 'y  but  rather,  as  Coleridge  expressed  it,  has  poured 
into  the  raw  and  festering  wound  of  an  old  friend's  con- 
science oil  indeed,  but  oil  of  vitriol !  But  to  Mr.  Gilman 
we  owe  a  temperate,  and,  as  coming  from  a  professional  man, 
an  authentic  exposition  of  the  causes  of  this  perhidous  habit. 
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and  in  some  measure  a  probable  extenuation  of  it ;  yet  much, 
with  every  abatement  that  charity  not  overatepping  truth  will 
allow  of,  remains  to  be  deplored.  Early  orphanage,  a  melan- 
choly boyhood,  an  over-active  intellect  lodged  in  a  frame  at 
once  inert  and  sensitive,  poverty — and  that  not  comparative, 
or,  as  it  is  phrased, '  limited  means,'  but  blank,  unfigurative, 
and  obtrusive  poverty, — these  were  but  evils  ab  extra ;  the  like 
had  been  borne  by  others,  and  touched  not  necessarily  the 
inner  man.  But  the  habit,  the  thraldom  to  which  opium 
subjects  its  victims, 

•■ secret  pasMige  find 

To  Ih'  inmost  mind, 

Tbera  exercise  allhii  fierce  accidenta, 

And  on  her  purett  ipirits  prey, 

Ai  on  entrails,  joints,  and  limbs 

With  airtwetnble  pains,  but  more  intense." 

We  wish,  however,  to  keep  it  constantly  before  our  readers 
that  Mr.  Cottle  and  Mr.  Gilman  describe  different  perioda  of 
Coleridge's  life,  and  that,  consequently,  their  evidence  may 
be  unexceptionable,  and  yet  at  variance.  It  is  only  from  what 
they  betray  in  themselves,  not  because  they  are  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  other  Htatemcnts,  that  we  question  occasionally 
the  discretion  and  trustworthiness  of  Mr.  Cottle's  Early  Re- 
collections. 

So  early  as  in  a  note-book  of  1804  we  find  the  following 
entry; 

"  1  have  never  loved  evil  for  its  own  sake ;  no  1  nor  ever  sought  pleasure 
for  its  own  sake,  but  only  as  the  means  of  cscapiog  from  pains  that  coiled 
around  my  mental  powers,  as  a  serpent  around  the  body  and  wings  of  an 
eagle !     My  sole  sensuality  was  noi  to  be  in  pain". 

From'  an  indiscreet  use  of  bathing  while  at  school  arose  his 
bodily  sufferings  in  after  life.  "  Medical  men,"  says  Mr, 
Gilman,  "arc  too  often  called  upon  to  witness  the  effects  of 
"  acute  rheumatism  in  the  young  subject ;  in  some,  the  attack 
"  IS  on  the  heart,  and  its  consequences  arc  immediate;  in  others, 
"  it  leaves  behind  bodily  sufferings,  which  may  indeed  be  pallU 
"  ated,  but  terminate  onlyin  lingering  dissolution."  One  of  the 
symptoms  noticed,  although  under  a  mitigated  form,  is  thus 
described  by  Coleridge  himself  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Moigan : 
*<  My  heart,  or  some  part  about  it,  seems  breaking,  as  if  a 
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"  weight  were  suspended  from  it  that  stretches  it ;  such  is  the 
"  bodily  feeling^  as  far  as  I  can  express  it  by  words.'^  But 
the  immediate  cause  of  his  resorting  to  opium  was  "  a  sup- 
^'  posed  rheumatic  affection,  attended  by  swellings  in  the 
"  knees,  palpitations  in  the  heart,  and  pains  all  over  him, 
"  by  which  he  had  been  bed-ridden  for  nearly  six  months/^ 
and  which  opium  instantaneously  relieved.  "  Unhappily,'^  he 
has  recorded  among  his  memoranda,  "  among  my  neighbour's 
*'  and  landlord's  books  was  a  large  parcel  of  medical  reviews 
^^  and  magazines.  I  had  always  a  fondness  (a  common  case, 
"  but  most  mischievous  turn  with  reading  men  who  are  at  all 
"  dyspeptic)  for  dabbling  in  medical  writings :  and  in  one  of 
*^  these  reviews  I  met  a  case,  which  I  fancied  very  like  my 
"  own,  in  which  a  cure  had  been  effected  by  the  Kendal  Black 
^^  Drop : — it  w  orked  miracles — the  swellings  disappeared,  the 
*^  pains  vanished ;  I  was  all  alive,  and  all  around  me  being  as 
"  ignorant  as  myself,  nothing  could  exceed  my  triumph. 
"  Need  I  say  that  my  own  apparent  convalescence  was  of  no 
"  long  continuance  ?  but  what  then  ?  the  remedy  was  at  hand 
''  and  infallible.'' 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  consequences  to  Coleridge  of  a 
practice  begun  in  ignorance.  Enough  is  told  by  Mr.  Oil- 
man :  and  they  who  wish  for  a  nearer  vdew  of  the  m«st  affect- 
ing spectacle  in  life,  a  noble  mind  partially  overthrown,  will 
find  in  the  pages  of  Tait's  Magazine,  and  in  Mr.  Cottle's 
Reminiscences,  sufficient  record  of  the  overclouding  and 
premature  winter  of  a  majestic  intellect.  The  following  note 
written  by  Coleridge  himself  in  1830  sets  forth  his  own 
feelings,  and  in  a  considerable  degree  the  history  of  his  disease : 

*'  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Samson  Agonistes,  in  which  Milton  is  sup- 
posed on  sufficient  grounds  to  haye  referred  to  himself,  that  in  which  the 
chorus  speaks  of  strictly  temperate  man  'causelessly  suffering'  the  pains 
and  penances  of  inordinate  days.  O !  what  would  I  not  give  to  he  ahle  to 
utter  with  truth  this  complaint !  O  !  if  he  had,  or,  rather,  if  he  could  have 
presented  to  himself  truly  and  vividly  the  aggravation  of  those  pains,  which 
the  conscience  of  their  having  originated  in  errors  and  weaknesses  of  his 
own  [brings  With  it  ?].  I  do  not  say  that  he  would  not  have  have  com- 
plained of  his  sufferings,  for  who  can  be  in  those  most  trying  sufierances  of 
miserable  sensations,  and  not  complain  of  them  ?  but  his  groans  for  the  pain 
would  have  been  blended  with  thanksgivings  to  the  sanctifying  Spirit.  Even 
under  the  direful  yoke  of  the  necessity  of  daily  poisoning  by  narcotics,  it  is 
somewhat  less  horrible,  through  the  knowledge  that  it  was  not  from  any 
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craving  for  pleuurable  animal  exoitement,  but  from  pain,  deluiion,  error, 
of  ths  iront  ignorance,  medical  sciolisni,  and  when  (aiai  t  too  late  the  plea 
of  error  wag  removed  from  mj  eyea)  from  terror,  and  utler  perplexity  and 
infirmity  i — ebful  infirmity,  bdeed,  but  yet  not  a  nill'ul  Binfulnssi  tliat  I 
brought  my  neck  under  it.  Oh,  may  llie  Ood  to  whom  I  look  for  mercy 
through  Christ,  ahow  mercy  on  the  author  of  '  Confeiiions  of  an  Opium 
Eater,'  if,  ai  I  have  loo  strong  reaaon  to  believe,  his  book  bai  been  the  oc- 
oaiion  of  leducing  athera  into  thia  withering  vice  through  wantonncBB.  From 
this  aggravation  I  have,  I  humbly  truit,  been  free,  as  far  as  acta  of  my  free 
will  and  intention  are  concerned ;  even  to  the  author  of  that  work  I  pleaded 
with  flowing  tears,  and  with  an  agony  of  forewarning.  If  c  utterly  denied  it, 
but  I  fear  that  I  had  even  then  to  deter,  perhaps  not  to  forewarn.  My  own 
contrasted  feelings,  soon  after  I  saw  the  Maelstrom  to  which  the  current  was 
abaorbiog  me,  are  written  in  one  of  my  paper  hooka." 

In  1804,  after  residing  for  some  time  at  Keswick,  Coleridge 
determined  on  a  change  of  climate,  and  accepted  an  invitation 
from  hJB  friend  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  John,  Stoddart,  then  re* 
siding  at  Malta,  where  he  arrived  in  May.  Here  he  officiated 
as  pro  tempore  secretary  of  that  island,  at  the  request  of  Sir 
Alexander  Ball,  whose  private  and  ofEcial  character  forms 
the  third  landing-place  of  the  *  Friend.'  At  this  period  of  Cole- 
ridge's life  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  hia  biographers  with  one 
another :  and  as  it  is  to  be  presumed  they  all  derived  their 
information  from  his  personal  narrative,  or,  at  least,  from  no 
very  remote  tradition,  it  ie  greatly  to  be  desired  that  some 
one  should  harmonise  these  variations  before  the  life  'that  re- 
mains to  be  written  '  is  given  to  the  public.  Mr.  De  Quincey 
asserts  that  Coleridge  had  "  the  amiable  infinnity  of  project- 
"  ing  hie  own  mind,  and  his  own  very  peculiar  ideas,  nay, 
"  even  his  own  expressions  and  illustrative  metaphors,  upon 
"  other  men,  and  to  contemplate  these  reflex  images  from 
"  hitnself,  as  so  many  characters  having  an  absolute  ground 
"  in  some  separate  ob)ect"(  that  "  Ball  and  Bell  were  two  of 
"  these  pet  subjects ;  and  that  he  had  a  '  craze '  about  each  of 
"  them."  Moreover,  that  the  visit  to  Malta  redounded  t» 
little  else  than  an  increase  in  the  daily  allowance  of  opium. 
Mr.  Oilman  says  that  Coleridge  was  deficient  only  in  sup- 
porting the  dignities  of  office,  but  that  he  filled  with  great 
ability  the  diplomatic  department.  At  first  he  was  relieved 
by  change  of  scene  and  of  climate ;  but  when  the  novelty, 
arising  from  that  change  had  ceased,  the'  monotonous  same- 
ness of  the  blue  sky,  and  the  sununer  heat  of  the  climate 
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acted  as  a  sedative,  and  aggravated  his  former  symptoms  to  a 
degree  that  "  neither  opium,  ether,  nor  peppermint,  separately 
or  combined,  could  relieve*^.  At  Rome,  on  his  return  to 
England,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  American  painter, 
Alston,  for  whom  he  always  cherished  an  unfeigned  regard ; 
and  with  Tieck,  who  afterwards  visited  Coleridge  at  High- 
gate  in  1818.  In  the  Biographia  Coleridge  attributes  his 
escape  from  a  French  prison  to  a  timely  warning  from  Baron 
Von  Humboldt,  the  minister  of  the  Prussian  court  at  Rome  ; 
and  indirectly  to  a  similar  hint  from  Cardinal  Fesch,  and  to 
the  ^^  gracious  connivance  of  that  good  old  man  the  Pope.^* 
Mr.  Gilman's  account  is  more  circimistantial,  but  the  same ; 
while  Mr.  Cottle  tells  a  more  romantic  story,  in  which  Jerome 
Bonaparte  informs  Coleridge  of  his  danger,  and  an  American 
captain,  as  Uttle  scrupulous  about  an  oath  or  two  as  Philip  of 
Macedon  himself,  procures  his  passport,  and  takes  him  on  board 
^^  in  9l  jacket  and  trowsers^  and  carrying  a  basket  of  vegetables, 
as  steward  to  the  ship !  "  But  mobilitate  viget,  viresque  ac^ 
quirit  eundo. 

At  Grassmere,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  the 
*  Friend^  was  planned;  and  the  first  number  was  dated  June 
8th,  1809.  As  a  pecuniary  speculation,  nothing  could  be 
worse  contrived,  or  more  unfortunate;  but  ^litera  scripta 
manet,^  and  it  will  ever  remain  a  record  of  extraordinary 
powers,  ill-directed  as  regarded  the  immediate  reputation  of 
their  possessor,  but  employed  in  the  important  ministry  of  re- 
awakening in  minds,  neither  too  pre-occupied  nor  too  indif- 
ferent to  be  taught,  a  sense  of  the  intellectual  wealth  of  our 
elder  literature,  and  a  desire  for  some  broader  and  more 
generous  principles  in  ethics,  philosophy  and  criticism  than 
were  furnished  by  the  popular  writers  of  the  day.  The  pub- 
lic, however,  and  for  the  most  part  its  Uterary  guides,  will, 
for  some  time,  measure  an  author  by  the  bulk  and  quantity, 
and  not  by  the  quality  of  his  writings :  and  the  professorial 
quarto,  even  if  not  read,  has  for  its  chances  of  immediate 
favour  all  the  world  to  nothing  against  a  weekly  miscel- 
lany that,  moreover,  directly  condemned  in  its  poUtical  es- 
says the  conduct  of  the  opposition  party ;  while  it  approved 
in  very  general  or  very  qualified  terms  of  the  measures  of  ad- 
ministration.   Coleridge^s  necessities  drove  him  to  periodical 
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wridng :  but  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  he  would 
have  consulted  equally  his  own  peace  of  miad  and  his  profit, 
by  following  jEneas'  recommendation  to  the  Sibyl,  Foliis 
ne  carmina  manda,  "have  nothing  to  do  with  '  Watchmen' 
and  '  every-eighth  day'  publications."  Not  until  the  '  Friend' 
was  published  with'so  many  additions  and  re-arrangements  as 
constituted  almost  a  new  work,  did  it  make  any  steady  im- 
pression beyond  the  circle  of  the  author's  acquaintance. 

Coleridge's  own  reflections  upon  the  form  under  which  hia 
writings  were  at  first  published,  and  upon  his  utility  and  ex- 
ertions as  a  public  teacher,  are  so  comprehensive  in  their 
general  views  of  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  an  author, 
and  so  candid  in  reference  to  himself]  that  we  add  to  our 
many  extracts  from  the  Biographia  the  following  passage; 
conceiving  that  the  proper  record  of  a  literary  man  is  in  his 
thoughts  and  hia  feelings,  and  not  how  ofl«n  he  was  unpunc- 
tual  in  his  engagements,  alarmed  at  his  weekly  bills,  or  bor- 
rowed "  five  pounds  on  account "  of  some  more  fortunate  or 
more  prudent  friend. 

"To  have  lived  in  vain  rouit  be  a  painrd  thought  to  any  man  ;  and 
etpecielly  so  to  bim,  who  hns  mads  literature  bii  profeuion.  I  should, 
tlierefore,  rallier  condole,  than  bo  angry  with  the  mind,  which  could  attri- 
bute t«  no  worthier  feelings,  than  those  of  vanity  or  self-love,  the  Mtisfac- 
tion  which  I  acknowledge  to  have  enjoyed  from  the  republication  of  my 
political  eiiays  (either  whole  or  ai  cxtracta)  not  only  in  many  of  our  pro- 
vincial papers,  but  in  the  federal  journals  throughout  America. 

"  But  no  one  of  thcie  motivpB  nor  all  conjointly  would  have  impelled  me 
to  B  itatemenl  so  uncomfortable  to  my  own  feelings,  hed  not  my  character 
been  repeatedly  attacked,  by  an  unjustiiiablc  [ntnuion  on  private  life,  ai  of 
a  man  incon-lgibly  idle,  and  who  intrusted  not  only  with  ample  talent*,  but 
favoured  with  unusual  opportunities  of  improving  them,  had  nevertheless, 
suffered  (hem  to  rust  away  without  any  efficient  exertion  either  for  his  own 
good  or  that  of  his  fellow  creatures.  Even  if  the  compositions,  which  I  have 
made  public,  and  that  too  in  a  form  the  most  certain  of  an  extensive  circu- 
lation, though  the  least  flattering  to  an  author's  self-love,  had  been  pub- 
lished in  bookt,  they  would  have  filled  a  respectable  number  of  volumes, 
though  every  passage  of  merely  temporary  interest  were  omitted.  My  prose 
writings  have  been  charged  with  a  disproportionate  demand  on  the  atten- 
tion ;  with  on  excess  of  refinement  in  the  mode  of  arriving  at  truths ;  with 
beating  the  ground  for  that  which  might  have  been  run  down  by  the  eve; 
with  the  length  and  laborious  construction  of  my  periods ;  in  short,  with 
obscurity  and  the  love  of  paradox.  But  my  severest  critics  have  not  pretended 
to  have  found  in  my  compositions  triviality,  or  traces  of  a  mind  that  shrank 
from  the  toil  of  thinking.     No  one  has  chained  me  with  tricking  out,  in 
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othci*  words,  the  thouglits  of  others  ;  or  with  hashing  up  anew  tlio  cram' 
ben  jam  decies  cocfam  of  English  literature  or  philosophy.  Seldom  have  I 
written  that  in  a  day,  the  acquisition  or  investigation  of  which  had  not  cost 
me  the  previous  labour  of  a  month.         ••*••• 

*'  But  are  books  the  only  channel  through  which  the  streams  of  intellectual 
usef\ilne88  can  flow  ?  Is  the  diffViiion  of  truth  to  be  estimated  by  publicm- 
tlons ;  or  publications  by  the  truth,  which  they  difltise  or  at  least  contain  ? 
Would  that  the  criterion  of  a  scholar's  utility  were  the  number  and  moral 
value  of  the  truths,  which  he  has  been  the  means  of  throwing  into  the  gene- 
ral circulation  ;  or  the  number  and  value  of  the  minds,  whom  by  his  con- 
versation or  letters,  he  has  excited  into  activity,  and  supplied  with  the  germs 
of  their  afler-growth !  A  distinguished  rank  might  not  indeed,  even  then, 
be  awarded  to  my  exertions,  but  I  should  dare  to  look  forward  with  con- 
fidence to  an  honourable  acquittal.  ...  I  will  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to  ask 
the  consciences  of  those  who,  from  their  long  acquaintance  with  me  and  with 
the  circumstances,  are  best  qualified  to  decide  or  be  my  judges,  whether  the 
restitution  of  the  suum  cuique  would  increase  or  detract  from  my  literary 
reputation. ...  By  what  I  have  effected,  am  I  to  be  judged  by  my  fellow 
men ;  what  I  could  have  done,  is  a  question  for  my  own  conscienoe." 

We  recommend  our  readers  not  to  pass  over  lightly  the  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Pitt  reprinted  in  Mr.  Oilman's  Memoir  from 
the  Morning  Post  for  1800.  It  is  too  long  to  extract;  and 
its  effects  would  be  lost  in  detached  paragraphs.  But  it  is  a 
remarkable  proof  of  Coleridge's  power  of  grappUng  with 
characters  and  events  immediately  before  him,  of  his  genius 
for  contemporary  history,  and  of  the  avaihble  nature  of  his 
talents  when  he  chose  to  exert  them  upon  present  objects^ 
at  the  very  time  when  the  press  rang  with  accusations  of 
obscurity,  mysticism  and  dreamy  metaphysics.  In  the 
lower  quality  of  prudence  which  keeps  well  with  the  world, 
and  wins  its  way  to  reputation  over  the  smooth  road  of  pre- 
judice and  prevalent  opinion,  Coleridge  certainly  was  defi- 
cient :  but  in  that  higher  providence — ^the  adumbration  and 
copy  of  the  divine  Trpo^^deuiy  which  alone  beholds  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  that  distinguishes  the  living  and  im- 
perishable germs  which  are  in  every  age,  but  not  of  it,  and 
uses  them  as  the  stepping  stones  to  a  perpetual  name  on  the 
other  side  of  the  one  or  two  fleeting  generations  of  mortal 
life — in  this  intellectual  prescience  and  anticipative  tact, 
Coleridge  was  inferior  to  none  of  his  contemporaries. 

Mr.  De  Quincey's  account  of  Coleridge,  in  Tait^s  Ma- 
gazine, although  disfigured  by  several  mis-statements,  by  a 
rash  spirit  of  dogmatism,  and  by  the  idleness  and  irrelevance 
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of  much  of  the  narrative,  is  yet  more  characteriBtic  of  iti 
subject  than  any  of  the  numerous  memoirs  that  preceded 
Mr.  Gilman's.  And  it  appears  to  us  that,  while  Mr.  De 
Quincey'i  indiscretions  have  been  in  several  quarters  noted 
with  sufBcient  severity,  enough  stress  has  not  been  laid  upon 
his  generous  sympathy  with  Coleridge's  sufferings  and  ditB- 
cultiea,  and,  as  respects  the  latter,  his  equally  prompt  and 
delicate  measures  for  relieving  them.  Without  any  previous 
intercourse,  as  we  infer  from  Mr.  Cottle,  but,  aa  Mr,  De  Quin- 
cey  tells  his  story,  directly  aft«r  the  commencement  of  their 
acquaintance,  the  afterwards  well-known  '  Opium-eater'  pre- 
sented Coleridge  with  three  hundred  pounds.  This  should  not 
be  forgotten,  while  other  more  questionable  proofs  of  friendship 
are  home  inmind.  Perhaps  there  came  with  years  a  slight  cloud 
of  jealousy  between  these  transcendental  philosophers.  But 
the  intellectual  homage  paid  by  Mr.  De  Quincey  to  Coleridge 
from  his  first  meeting  with  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  and  avowed 
nithout  reluctance  or  limitation  when  the  grave  had  closed 
upon  the  poet,  shows  how  deep  was  the  impression,  we  had 
almost  stud  the  awe,  with  which  he  regarded  the  author  of  the 
'  Ancient  Mariner ' :  and  it  requires  intellectual  powers  of  no 
ordinary  grandeur  to  work  upon  the  organ  of  veneration  in 
the  '  English  Opium-eater,'  who  is  rather  prone  to  oppose 
the  ml  admirari  principle,  even  when  he  does  not  assume 
a  hostile  attitude,  to  high  literary  reputations  of  modem 
growth.  Kant  and  Goethe  he  denounces  as  the  idols  of  a 
system  of  monster  worship,  falsely  called  German  literature  : 
and  with  Scotch  metaphysicians  he  wages  a  '  bellum  inteme- 
cinum.'  Admission  of  superiority  in  his  own  line  of  study, 
metaphysics  and  psychology,  from  Mr,  De  Quincey,  must 
not  therefore  be  interpreted  as  an  act  of  grace  only,  but  as  a 
sure  token  of  an  inward  reverential  feeling  towards  its  ob- 
ject; for  we  know  no  one  less  inclined  to  take  the  part  of 
a  ievTtftarftiavianfi,  or  more  resolute  in  standing  unbonneted 
into  whatsoever  company  he  may  find  himself  entered. 

Of  the  lectm^B  delivered  by  Coleridge  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, the  London  Philosophical  Society,  the  Russel  Institu- 
tion, and  other  literary  and  scientific  associations,  we  shall  be 
led  to  speak  when  noticing  bis  '  Literary  Remains.'  The 
following  account,  in  Mr.  Gilman's  words,  of  an  if^protaptu 
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lecture  is  characteristic  of  his  constant  preparation  of  mind, 
his  unusually  discursive  reading  and  dialectic  power,  married 
'  to  eloquence  that,  through  a  long-drawn  siunmer  day,  would 
hold  on  its  continuous  flight  over  the  most  spacious  fields  of 
thought. 

"  EnTly  one  morning,"  aaya  Mr.  Oilman,  "  Coleridge  received  two  letters, 
which  he  sent  me  to  read ;  one  to  inform  him  (liat  he  wns  expected  tliat 
game  evening  to  deliver  a  lecture  at  the  room*  of  the  London  Philoaophical 
Society,  vliere  it  was  supposed  that  four  or  live  hundred  peraon«  would  be 
present;  the  other  contained  a  liat  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  already  given 
a  lecture  in  the  course ;  to  which  was  added  the  subject  on  which  each  had 
addressed  the  audience.  After  consulting  together,  we  detennined  to  go  to 
town  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  to  make  some  inquiries  respecting  this 
Uflexpectcd  application,  and  arrived  at  the  house  of  the  gentleman  who  had 
written  the  letter.  He  was  not  at  home,  but  would  return  nt  eight  o'clock, 
the  hour  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the  lecture.  We  then  proceeded 
to  the  society's  room,  which  we  found  empty.  It  was  a  long  one,  partitioned 
oir  by  a  pole,  the  ends  of  which  were  fastened  to  the  side  waits,  and  from 
this  pole  was  nailed  a  length  of  baize  which  reached  to  the  floor,  and  in  the 
centre  was  fixed  a  square  piece  of  board  to  form  a  desk.  We  passed  under 
this  baize  curtain  to  observe  the  other  arrangements,  from  whence  we  could 
easily  discern  the  audience  as  they  entered.  When  we  looked  over  the  pole 
which  formed  the  partition,  we  saw  rows  of  benches  across  the  room,  pre- 
pared fur  about  four  or  five  hundred  persous.  The  preparations  looked 
formidable ;  and  Coleridge  was  anxiously  waiting  to  be  informed  of  the  sub- 
ject on  which  he  was  to  lecture.  At  length  the  committee  cutered,  taking  their 
seats ;  from  the  centre  of  this  party  Mr.  President  arose,  and  put  on  a  pre- 
sident's hat,  which  so  disfigured  him,  that  we  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
laughter.  He  thus  addressed  the  company :—'  This  evening,  Mr.  Coleridge 
will  deliver  a  lecture  on  the  "Growth  of  the  Individual  Mind."  '  Coleridge 
at  first  seemed  startled,  and  turning  round  to  me  whispered,  '  a  pretty  stilf 
subject  they  have  chosen  for  me.'  He  instantly  mounted  his  standing- place, 
and  began  without  hesitation  ;  previously  requesting  me  to  obs«-ve  the  ef- 
fect of  his  lecture  on  the  audience.  It  was  agreed,  that,  should  he  appear 
to  fail,  I  was  to  clasp  his  ancle,  hut  that  he  was  to  continue  for  an  hour  if 
the  couulenBiices  of  his  auditcrti  indicated  satisfaction.  If  I  rightly  remem- 
ber his  words,  he  thus  began  his  address : — '  The  lecture  I  am  about  to  give 
this  evening  ia  purely  extempore.  Should  you  find  a  nominative  case  look- 
ing out  for  a  verb,  or  a  fatherless  verb  for  a  nominative  case,  you  must  eX' 
cuse  it.  It  is  purely  extempore  ;  though  I  have  thoughtand  read  much  on 
this  sulfject.'  I  could  see  the  company  begin  to  smile ;  and  this  at  once 
seemed  to  inspire  him  with  confidence.  This  beginning  appeared  to  me  a 
sort  of  mental  curveting,  while  preparing  his  thoughts  for  one  of  his  eagle 
flights,  as  if  with  an  eagle's  eye  he  could  steadily  look  at  the  mid-day  sun. 
He  was  most  brilliant,  eloquent,  and  logically  consecutive.  The  time  moved 
on  so  swiftly,  that  on  looking  at  my  watch,  I  found  an  liour  and  a  half  had 
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paiied  affair,  and  therefore,  waiting  only  a  detirable  momsnt  (\o  use  hii  own 
playful  wordi),  1  prepared  myself  to  '  punctuate  his  oration.'  As  previausly 
agreed,  I  pressed  his  ancle,  and  thus  gave  liim  the  Itint  he  had  requested — 
when  botring  graciouilj,  and  with  a  heuevolent  and  smiling  countenance, 
he  presently  descended. 

"  The  lecture  wai  quite  new  to  me,  and  I  believe  quite  new  to  himself,  (It 
least  so  far  as  the  arrangement  of  his  words  was  concerned.  The  floating 
thoughta  were  most  beautifully  arranged,  and  delivered  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  What  accident  gave  rise  to  the  singular  request,  that  he  ahould 
deliver  this  lecture  impromptu,  I  never  learnt;  nor  did  it  signify,  as  it  af- 
forded a  happy  opportunity  to  many  of  witnessing  in  part  the  extent  of  hil 
reading,  and  the  extraordinary  strength  of  his  powers." 

In  1816  Coleridge  became  an  inmate  in  Mr.  Qilman's  fa- 
mily, a  connexion  equally  honourable  and  fortunate  to  all 
parties;  for,  as  wherever  the  name  of  Cowper  ia  known, 
Mrs.  Unwin  is  venerated,  so  is  Mr.  Gtlman's  name  per- 
petually associated  nith  that  of  his  illustrious  friend  and  pa- 
tient wheresoever  the  influence  of  his  philosophy  in  awaken- 
ing, fructifying  and  disciplining  the  moral  being  of  others  is 
acknowledged.  For  to  the  '  medical  skill '  and  daily  watch- 
fulness of  his  biographer  was  Coleridge  indebted,  as  he  grate- 
fully records  in  the  dedication  to  the  '  Friend,*  for  the  com- 
parative ease  of  his  latter  years ;  and  it  has  been  well  re- 
marked by  Mr.  De  Cluincey,  referring  to  a  sentiment  expressed 
by  Coleridge  in  a  poem  addressed  to  his  brother  in  the  '  Si- 
bylline Leaves,' 

"  To  me  the  Eternal  wisdom  hath  dispensed 
A  different  fortune  and  more  different  mind — 
Me  from  the  spot  where  first  I  sprang  to  light 
Too  soon  transplanted,  ere  my  soul  had  fixed 
Its  first  domestic  loves ;  and  hence  through  life 
Chasing  chance-started  Friendships", 
thai "  if,  generally  speaking,  poor  Coleridge  had  but  a  small  share  of  earthly 
prosperity,  in  one  respect  at  least  he  was  eminently  favonred  by  Providence ; 
beyond  all  men  perhaps  who  ever  have  lived,  he  found  means  to  engage  a 
constant  succession  of  most  faithful  friends;  and  he  levied  the  services  of 
sisters,  brothers,  daughters,  sons,  from  the  hands  of  strangers, — attracted  to 
him  by  no  possible  impulses  but  those  of  reverence  for  his  intellect,  aud  lovo 
for  his  gracious  nature.     Fast  as  one  friend  dropped  off,  another,  and  an- 
other, succeeded ;  perpetual  relays  were  laid  along  his  path  in  life  of  judi- 
cious and  zealous  supporters;  who  comforted  his  days,  and  smoothed  the 
pillow  far  his  declining  age,  even  when  it  was  beyond  all  human  power  to 
take  away  the  thorns  which  stuffed  it." 

*  Tait's  Magazine  tor  Juiiury  1835. 
VOL.  VIII. — tt"  XVI.  2  O 
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At  the  time  that  Coleridge's  will  was  most  completely  pro- 
strated by  opium,  i.  e.  about  the  year  1814,  he  conceived  the 
singular,  but  as  it  marks  the  earnestness  of  his  compunction, 
the  conscientious  wish  to  be  placed  under  some  judicious  re- 
straint, such  as,  while  it  should  guard  against  irremediable 
injury  to  his  constitution  from  the  change,  should  bar  him 
effectually  from  access  to  the  '  accursed  drug.'  The  expres- 
sion of  this  wish  to  a  fnendly  physician,  who  felt  the  import- 
ance of  Coleridge  as  a  literary  man,  was  the  occasion  of  an 
introduction  to  Mr.  Gilman,  and  of  the  speedy  arrangement 
of  the  future  plans  of  his  remaining  life.  In  a  letter  written 
by  Coleridge,  containing  hints  and  suggestions  upon  his  own 
case,  the  following  passage  shows  the  depth  and  sincerity  of 
his  repentance  for  having  fallen  into,  rather  than  acquired, 
the  habit  that  enslaved  him,  and  the  nature  of  the  restraint 
he  thought  necessary  for  its  counteraction : 

"  My  ever  walceful  reaiDii,  and  the  kectineia  of  my  moral  feelings,  will  le- 
cure  you  from  all  unpleaaant  circumstancei  connected  with  me  gave  only 
one,  viz.  the  evaaion  of  a  Gpeciflc  modneas.  You  trill  never  Aear  niiythitig 
but  truth  Irom  me ; — prior  Kabila  render  it  out  of  my  power  to  tell  an  un- 
truth ;  but  unless  carefully  observed,  I  dare  not  promise  that  I  aliould  not, 
with  regard  to  this  detested  poison,  ba  capable  of  acting  one.  No  lixly 
houn  have  yet  passed  without  my  having  taken  laudanum,  though  for  the 
last  week  in  comparatively  trilling  doses.  I  have  full  belief  that  your 
anxiety  need  not  be  extended  beyond  the  first  week  ;  and  for  tlie  first  week, 
I  shall  not,  T  must  not  be  permitted  to  leave  your  bouse,  unless  with  you. 
Delicately,  or  indelicately,  this  must  be  done,  and  both  the  servants  and  tho 
assistant  must  receive  ahaolute  commands  from  you.  The  stimulus  of  con- 
versation suspend!  the  terror  that  haunts  my  mind;  but  when  I  aro  alone, 
the  horrors  1  have  suffered  from  laudanum,  the  degradatian,  the  blighted 
utility,  almost  overwhelm  me.  If  (as  I  feel  for  Ihe^jlr^f  lime  a  soothing  con- 
fidence it  will  prove)  I  should  leave  you  restored  to  my  moral  and  bodily 
health,  it  is  not  myself  only  tliat  will  love  and  honour  you :  every  friend  T 
have  (and  thank  God  I  in  spite  of  this  wretched  vice  I  have  many  and 
warm  ones,  who  were  friends  of  my  youth,  and  have  never  deserted  me,} 
will  thank  you  with  reverence." 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  Mr.  Gilman,  of  whose  work  we 
have  so  freely  availed  ourselves,  without  expressing  our  con- 
viction, that  although  '  The  Life  of  Coleridge '  remains  to  be 
written — but  for  a  generation  to  whom  the  poet,  the  philoso- 
pher, and  the  teacher  of  his  age  shall  alone  be  the  object  of 
interest  and  love — the  'Memoir'  before  us  has  been  the  first 
among  the  many  '  Recollections,' '  Reminiscences,'  and  ftigi- 
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tive  records  to  touch  the  true  key-note  of  Coleridge's  cha- 
racter. And  it  has  earned  this  distinction,  because  its  author 
has  endeavoured  to  tell  all  that  his  long  experience  enabled 
him  to  know  of  the  man,  in  the  most  comprehensive  import 
of  the  term,  of  his  entire  composition  and  harmony  in  spirit 
and  in  intellect,  and  in  his  daily  life;  and  not  dwelt  upon 
his  extraordinary  powers  of  mind  as  qualities  apart  from,  or 
in  contrast  to,  the  '  inner-self.'  We  could  have  wished  that 
Mr.  Gilman  had  sometimes  taken  more  pains  to  sift  and  au- 
thenticate the  accounts  of  others :  for  instance,  in  what  re- 
lated to  Coleridge's  first  residence  at  Bristol,  and  his  lectures 
and  sermons  while  he  remained  a  Unitarian,  and  during  the 
'septennial  periods'  of  Mr.  Cottle's  'Recollections;'  since 
by  passing  over  these  so  lightly  he  has  left  several  gaps  in 
his  narrative.  We  can  easily  understand,  however,  that  his 
silence  arises  neither  from  negligence  nor  want  of  leisure, 
but  from  his  intimate  knowledge  of  his  illustrious  inmate, 
and  dear  love  to  his  memory,  leading  him  to  trust  to,  and 
to  communicate  only,  such  events  and  accounts  of  Coleridge's 
life  as  were  either  related  to  him  by  Coleridge  himself,  or  by 
such  of  his  early  friends  as  tempered  remembrance  with  de- 
licacy and  discretion,  or  such  as  came  within  his  own  personal 
observation  subsequently  to  1816.  The  second  volume,  how- 
ever, will  contain  Coleridge's  history  from  the  time  he  became 
a  resident  at  Highgatc  to  his  death ;  and  as  the  entire  period 
falls  within  Mr.  Oilman's  own  observation  and  experience, 
we  anticipate  even  more  satisfaction  from  it  than  iroja  the 
first.  And  so  far  as  he  has  gone,  and  notwithstanding  the 
deficiencies  noted,  Mr.  Gilman  has  traced  with  a  firm  but 
delicate  hand  the  features  which  Coleridge  had  originally 
drawn  of  his  own  character  under  the  fanciful  name  of 
'Idolodastes  Satyrane.' 

"  From  his  eartieBt  youth,"  says  be,  "  Satyrane  bail  derived  hia  highest 
pleasures  from  tbe  admiration  of  moral  grandeur  and  intellectual  energy; 
and  during  tbe  whole  of  hii  life  he  bad  n  greater  and  more  heartfelt  delight 
in  the  Bupcriorily  of  other  men  to  himself  than  men  in  general  derive  from 
their  belief  of  their  ovn.  His  readiness  to  imagine  a  superiority  where  it 
did  not  exist,  was  for  many  years  hia  predominant  foible ;  his  pain  from  the 
perception  of  inferiority  in  others  whom  be  bad  heard  spoken  of  with  any 
r««pect,  was  unfeigned  and  involuntary,  end  perplexed  him  as  a  something 
which  ha  did  not  coraprehend.  In  the  ehildUlce  aimplicity  of  his  nature  he 
Sg2 
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talked  to  all  men  as  if  they  were  his  equals  in  knowledge  and  talents,  and 
many  whimsical  anecdotes  could  be  related  connected  with  this  habit ;  he 
was  constantly  scattering  good  seed  on  unreceiving  soils.  When  he  was  at 
length  compelled  t9  see  and  acknowledge  the  true  state  of  the  morals  and 
intellect  of  his  contemporaries,  his  disappointment  was  severe,  and  bis  mind, 
always  thoughtful,  became  pensive  and  sad  i-^for  to  love  and  sympcUhixe 
with  mankind  wm  a  necessity  of  hie  nature  : 

« sickness,  't  is  true. 

Whole  years  of  weary  days  besi^ed  him  close 
Even  to  the  gates  and  inlets  of  his  life ! 
But  it  is  true,  no  less,  that  strenuous,  firm, 
And  with  a  natural  gladness,  he  maintained 
The  citadel  unconquered,  and  in  joy 
Was  strong  to  follow  the  delightful  Muse. 

Yea,  oft  alone, 

Piercing  the  long-neglected  holy  cave 
The  haunt  obscure  of  old  Philosophy, 
He  bade  with  lifted  torch  its  starry  walls 
Sparkle  as  erst  they  sparkled  to  the  flame 
Of  odorous  lamps  tended  by  saint  and  sage. 
O  framed  for  calmer  times  and  nobler  hearts ! 
O  studious  Poet,  eloquent  for  truth ! 
Philosopher !  contenming  wealth  and  death. 
Yet  docile,  childlike,  full  of  life  and  love !  ** 

TomhUet  Epitaph.    Sibylline  Leaves, 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  have  we  aimed  at  presenting  ^a 
faultless  monster '  to  our  readers,  or,  like  Middleton  in  his 
life  of  Cicero,  taken  a  man's  own  vouchers,  apologies  and  con- 
fessions, as  the  authentic  materials  of  his  personal  history  ? 
To  the  defects  of  Coleridge  we  are  neither  blind  nor  indiffer- 
ent, nor  do  we  seek  to  extenuate  them  by  avoiding  much  that 
has  been  set  down  respecting  him  in  ignorance,  carelessness 
and  indiscretion.  We  lament  that  the  querulousness  of 
wounded  self-love,  which  not  even  the  personal  opposition 
and  misconstruction  he  met  with  can  justify,  should  be  so 
often  heard  in  his  works  amid  the  music  of  nobler  contem- 
plations ;  for  in  comparison  with  Tasso,  Cervantes  and  Shel- 
ley, among  many  other 

**  Mighty  poets  in  their  misery  dead," 

his  literary  calamities  were  light,  and  might  have  been  en- 
dured in  a  healthier  body  with  a  more  befitting  patience,  or 
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thrown  aside  with  greater  decorum  and  dignity.     He  was 
"  .  .  .  .  whipped  and  scourged  with  rods, 
Nettled  and  atitng  with  piimim  .  .  •  ■  " 
and  he  condescended  to  notice  and  to  remember  what  evil 
tongues,  and  as  frequently  envious  friends,  reported  of  him, 
and  thereby  gave  aim  and  encouragement  to  his  assailants. 
There  was  wanting  in  him  that  catholic  spirit  of  toleration 
which  accompanies  intellect  under  its  most  majestic  forms, 
being  most  perfect  in  Shakspearc  and  Goethe ;  and  while 
the  growth  and  transitions  of  his  opinions  were,  at  least  until 
middle  Ufe,  constantly  forcing  him  into  opposition  with  his 
former  self  and  his  earlier  friends,  he  forgot  to  temper  the 
motives  and  assertion  of  his  change  with  the  candour  and 
modesty  becoming  one  who  had  not  yet  quite  escaped  from 
the  '  valley  of  the  shadow '  of  doubt. 

Hence,  we  are  persuaded,  sprung  much  of  what  embittered 
his  own  retrospects,  and  the  judgement  of  others  towards 
himself.  In  early  life  he  was  over-confident  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  afterwards  prematurely  distrustful  of  them;  and 
hence,  in  his  latter  days,  he  was  deficient  in  cheerful  iaith  in 
the  ultimate  tendency  to  good  in  social  changes  when  they 
emanate,  not  as  a  boon  from  a  class,  nor  as  the  recompense 
of  party-struggle,  but  from  the  heart  and  uncontrollable  de- 
velopment of  a  people.  From  the  time  he  despaired  of  this, 
Coleridge,  as  it  seems  to  us,  lost  his  true  political  position : 
he  went  out  from  among  the  Whigs ;  but  although  he  wrote 
and  spoke  for  the  Tories,  he  was  not  q^them.  In  his  con- 
nexion with  that  party  he  resembled  a  stately  ai^osy  becalmed 
among  the  clumsy  trading-craft  of  a  Chinese  port.  The 
sweep  and  mastery  of  his  evolutions  were  regarded  with  alarm 
or  dislike  by  his  convoy,  and  he,  in  his  turn,  had  little  sym- 
pathy with  their  formal  and  antiquated  manoeuvres.  He  had 
no  abstract  loyalty,  no  party  associations,  no  transmitted  or 
habitual  feelings  to  hide  fi-om  him  the  hollowness  of  preten- 
sion, and  the  precariousnesa  of  position  which  every  section 
of  society,  not  drawing  its  life  from  some  part  of  the  great 
national  stem,  must  sooner  or  later  betray.  And  it  is  curious 
as  well  aa  pmufid  to  know,  that  while  his  youthiul  feelings 
and  imagination  were  given  to  the  onward  course  of  the  world. 
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his  later  aspirations  were  directed  to  the  permanence  rather 
than  to  the  amelioration  of  the  past.  He  wanted  that  hope 
and  heart  which  bore  Milton  through  good  and  through  evil 
days^  and  which^  when  the  times  no  longer  allowed  of  his  se- 
vere and  vigilant  virtues  to  still  his  yearnings  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  good  under  sublime  and  simple  forms^  turned  inward 
upon  themselves,  and  expressed  their  image  and  similitude  in 
the  symbols  of  a  universal  faith  and  tradition.  An  idoloclast 
of  established  reputations,  Coleridge  was  at  the  same  time  a 
setter-up  of  a  pantheon  of  his  own ;  and  not  only  was  he  dis- 
posed to  give  more  than  necessary  praise  to  writers  that  fell 
in  with  his  peculiar  humoiur,  but  in  those  of  acknowledged 
supremacy  he  was  generally  found  giving  the  preference  to 
their  less  known  works.  Thus  he  ranks  Boccaccio's  "  neg- 
lected romances'*  above  '^his  far-famed  Decameron/* — an 
opinion  that  well  nigh  sets  at  nought  all  sane  principles  of 
discernment ;  but  neither  these  peculiarities^  nor  the  contrast 
between  the  large  promises  of  his  youth  and  early  manhood 
and  the  fruits  of  his  mature  age,  are  such  as  to  make  his  claim 
to  respectful  admiration  an  imperfect  one,  or  materially  to 
impair  the  services  he  rendered  to  his  generation  in  philoso- 
phy and  literature.  In  these,  when  the  memory  of  his  errors 
has  passed  away,  will  be  found  the  true  record  of  his  life ; 
and  until  the  merely  superficial  curiosity  about  the  accidents 
of  his  character,  which  such  memoirs  as  Mr.  Cottle's  irritate 
and  leave  unsatisfied,  shall  be  laid  asleep,  or  diverted  to 
other  objects,  a  Life  of  Coleridge,  worthy  of  his  intellectual 
powers,  and  worthy  of  his  intellectual  services,  cannot  be 
written.  Not  until  then  will  it  be  possible  to  show,  unde- 
based  by  anecdote  and  the  imperfect  conceptions  of  those 
who  observed  him,  how  zealously  he  wrought  for  the  resto- 
ration of  forgotten  truths,  and  the  re-awakening  of  neglected 
knowledge ;  how  much  self-denial  he  exerted  in  keeping  apart 
from  merely  popular  tastes  and  passions;  his  devotion  to 
studies  which  bring  with  them,  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  a  distant  recompense  only ;  and  his  delight  in 
creating  the  beautiful  for  himself,  and  in  educing  the  percep- 
tion and  the  love  of  it  in  others.  Not  until  then  will  his  re- 
lative position  among  the  inheritors  of  fulfilled  renown  be 
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ascertained;  for  as  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  ai- 
lence  of  contemporaries,  bo  a  legitimate  reputation  can  not  be 
founded  upon  their  admiration  and  applause.  Perhaps  Cole- 
ndge  himself  has  rightly  solved  the  conditions  of  perpetual 
remembrance. 

" The  truly  Great 

Have  all  one  age,  and  from  one  visible  apace 
Shed  influence.     They  both  in  povrer  aiid  act 
Are  permanent,  and  Time  is  not  with  thtm 
Save  ae  it  woikelh/or  them,  they  in  it." 


Article  V. 
Tke  Justice  and  Profit  of  a  Uniform  Penny  Pottage. 

1.  First,  Second  and  Third  Reports  qf  the  Select  Committee 

on  Postage.     Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
printed  4tb  April,  1838.     1st  and  13th  August,  1838. 

2.  Report  of  the  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States  of 

America.     1837. 

3.  Facts  and  Reasons  for  Mr.  HiWs  Penny  Pastime.     By 

W.  H.  Abhurst.  8°.     1838. 

4.  AnnuMre  des  Pastes,  ou  Manuel  du  service  de  la  Paste  aux 

Lettres  et  aux  Chevaux  &  I'usage  du  Public,  public  par 
ordre  de  V Administration.     Paris,  1839. 

5.  Report  of  a  Scene  at  Windsor  Castle  respecting  the  Uni- 

form Penny  Postage.  8°.     1839. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late,  and  as  much  writtAi,  in  favour 
of  the  Uniform  Penny  Postage ;  and  a  healthy  public  feeling 
towards  it,  alike  devoid  of  popular  impulse  as  of  political  bias, 
has  ^adually  sprtmg  into  existence,  and  continues  to  increase 
in  strength* ;  still  an  implicit  faith  in  the  soundness  of  the 


*  The  ptogreia  of  public  tjmpathy  towaidi  cheap  poitage  deaerve*  notice. 
During  tbe  FBrliamencary  Seuion  which  immediately  lollowEd  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Rontand  IliU'i  pamphlet,  five  petitions  were  preKnted  in  favour  of  tbe  plan  of 
a  peimy  postage.  The  example  of  petitioning,  we  believe,  was  set  by  leveial  emi- 
nent Grmi  of  the  Metropolis,  and  the  first  petition  was  ugncd  by  Mewri.  Murray, 
Charles  Knight,  Looaimans,  and  Che  principal  LoDdon  publithen.  In  the  nett 
Session,  being  tbat  of  1837  and  1B3B,  three  hundred  and  twenty  petitions  were 
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measure  has  not  been  proclaimed ;  and  the  sober-minded, 
however  much  they  may  acknowledge  its  attractiveness,  de- 
mur at  its  practicability.  No  settled  conviction  exists  (and 
euch  a  conviction  must  exist  before  the  plan  can  be  realized) 
that  the  principle  of  a  uniform  rate  for  all  distances  ia  just ; 
that  the  sura  of  one  penny  is  enough  to  cover  all  the  expenses 
incidental  to  the  receipt,  carriage  and  delivery  of  a  letter;  and 
that  the  adoption  of  this  new  plan  would  not  ultimately  sweep 
away,  that  quantum  of  revenue  now  yielded  by  the  Post-OfiSce 
to  the  Exchequer.  The  recent  pubUcation  of  the  verdict  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  the  measure  by  the  Commons'  Select 


prtaent«d  to  the  Ilooie  of  Commout  alone,  vrbich  the  Report  oa  Public  Petitions 
eniblei  u>  thna  to  plus ; 

Mimber  of  pctlUODi. 


Mercbints,  buiken  sod  inhobiluits  ... 

Town  couDcila  

Printers  and  FrintinB-offices   

Chambers  of  commerce   

Commiuionen  of  lupjily  in  Scotland... 

Charitable  cmporatioiis   

Mechanici'  ini  " 
Fire  and  life  in 
Attorneys  .. 
One  bank  .. 
Qeri 


Clergyman 


Commercial  traveller   . 


e  numerous  Ibtn  all  the  otlien 


Postage 

Repeal  of  com  laws 

POBt-bone  duties 

Marine  insurances    ..:... 

Miscellaneous  gubjecta  — 
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Pmiagc  Comniilteea  have  been  forrurd,  in  the  Metropolis  by  the  ical  of  Mr. 
George  Moflati.—iu  EdiiJmijh,  Glasgow,  LivenKiol,  Mancbetter,  &c.  to  ascertain 
l)ic  aniomit  of  ibe  contraband  conveyance  of  letters ;  also  how  far  the  present 
postage  rales  siippreis  corrcsiwndeiicc,  and  wliat  uould  be  the  iirobsble  inercaie 
of  letters  under  a  Penny  Pom.  The  ™<l  eeniec  which  the  London  Associalion, 
through  the  able  agen<7  of  Mr.  W.  if,  Asburst,  rendered  to  the  Inquiries  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  acknowledged  in  ill  report.  In  a 
short  time,  without  any  pubhc  advertisement,  BCTcn  hundred  pounds  were  subscribed 
in  London  by  the  Rolhacbildi,  Gledstanes,  Morrisons,  &c.  to  further  this  object. 
The  '"hole  press  of  the  country,  without  exception,  have  gradually  become  Ibe  ad- 
Tocatcs  of  a  Unifotm  Penny  rate  of  Postage. 
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Committee  calls  for  the  clearing  up  of  these  doubts ;  which, 
notwithstanding  the  universal  advocacy  of  the  general  plan 
put  forth  by  the  press,  has,  strange  to  say,  hitherto  remained 
imperfectly  performed. 

The  proposal  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  (no  relation,  by  the  by, 
to  his  namesake  the  celebrated  preacher)  ia  to  substitute  a 
uniform  rate  of  one  penny  upon  every  half-ounce- weight,  re- 
gardless of  the  distance  which  the  letter  may  have  to  be  car- 
ried; instead  of  the  present  ever-varying  rates  of  postage, 
assessed  on  principles,  a  statement  of  which  by  the"  Post- 
Office  authorities  themselves,  occupies  at  least  fifty-eight  oc- 
tavo pages  in  the  Post-Office  Directory*. 

In  this  article  we  shall  adopt  the  conduct  of  a  judge  impar- 


•  A  few  illustrations  of  the  present  rates  of  poatage  are  worth  producing.  The 
last  entry  of  the  index  to  the  poitnge-reporl  givea  an  amusing  example  of  (he  I'a- 
garies  of  postage  charges.  It  stands  thus—"  Zbal  South  aud  lloniton — a  four- 
ounce  packet  from  Exeter  to  South  Zeal,  eighteen  miles,  would  cost  one  penn>~  i 
if  sent  to  Honiton,  sixteen  miles,  it  would  cost  sii  shillings  and  eiglitpcnce."  The 
inhabitants  of  Renfrew  reprcscnteil  in  a  petition  last  Session,  that  if  they  posted 
"  a  tluT!«-ounce  letter  to  go  to  Lochwinnock,  fourteen  miles  distant,  it  would  cost 
a  penny ;  but  if  the  same  letter  were  addressed  to  Pollocbsbaws,  hi^  the  distance, 
or  seven  miles,  it  would  be  charged  four  shillings,"  Different  charges  are  made 
on  letten  of  the  same  sort  carried  to  the  same  place.  This  depends  on  the  luck  of 
the  hour  at  which  they  are  potted.  Two  Kingston-tipon-Thames  letters  are  lying 
before  u9_-threepcure  postage  was  paid  on  the  one  and  cigbtpence  on  the  other ; 
the  difference  of  charge  arising  solely  from  the  different  hours  at  which  (hey  were 
posted.     Croydon  letters  are  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

Two  letten  hare  been  ciiculated  generally  to  members  cf  the  legislature  and 
others  to  illustrate  another  post-office  principle  of  charge.  One  the  size  ttt  the 
foltowing ; 


A  piece  of  paper  weighing  three  and  a  Iialf  groins  was  inclosed  in  an  envelope 
of  this  size,  on  which  the  following  notice  appeared :  "  Postage  charges  in  18MI. 
This  paper,  four  inches  by  two  and  a  half  inches,  and  its  cover  of  similar  size, 
wdghs  aerni  graim,  or  voder  Ihf  aiilielh  jmrl  of  on  oNnrr  weight,  and  is  charged 
DOVBLB  FOSTAQB,  nbilst  tht  accompanying  sheet,  thirty  Ave  inches  by  twenty- 
three  ihches,  wdghing  just  one  ounce,  is  charged  as  a  single  letter.— N.II.  In 
France,  Geniiany,  and  throughout  Europe,  postage  is  charged  by  weight."  This 
Lilliputian  letter  was  charged  one  shilling.  A  second  piece  of  paper  would  have 
made  the  postage  treble.  Its  fellow-letter,  a  single  sheet  at "  double  demy,"  being 
twice  the  size  of  the  sheet  of  iiit«en  pages  which  the  reader  is  now  penuing,  waa 
charged  sixpence  only  I 


a 
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tially  submitting  the  naked  facts  of  a  case  to  a  jury,  rather  than 
that  of  the  advocate  dressing  them  up  to  serve  the  interests  of 
his  client.  We  shall  resist^  if  possible^  indulging  in  a  single 
epithet,  though  at  the  risk  of  some  popularity.  Su£5cient  ap- 
peals to  the  sympathies  of  the  public  in  favour  of  the  plan 
have  been  already  made.  On  the  present  occasion  we  pro- 
pose to  address  ourselves  chiefly  to  its  reason. 

We  have  three  main  inquiries:  1.  The  justice  of  a  imi- 
form  rate ;  2.  The  profit  or  loss  of  a  penny  rate ;  and  8.  The 
intere^  of  the  general  revenue.  As  oux  facts  are  numerous^ 
and  in  order  to  fix  the  reader's  attention  to  the  point  in  dis- 
cussion, we  shall  give  a  general  heading  to  each  section  of 
the  inquiry. 

1.    THE  JUSTICE  OF  A  UNIFORM  RATE. 

The  Reason  of  a  varying  Rate. 

To  find  this,  the  various  elements  of  cost  which  make  up 
Postage^*  must  be  specified.     Every  letter,  be  its  postage  a 
penny  only,  or  five  shillings,  pays  for  its  reception  at  one  post- 
oflBce, — its  sortation,  stamping  and  packing  in  the  mail-bag, — 
its  carriage — its  reception  at   another  post-ofiice — and  its 
final  delivery  at  its  destination.     It  pays  besides  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  cost  of  general  superintendence,  and 
of  the  Revenue  Tax.     One  posted  single-sheet  letter  differs 
from  another,  so  far  as  postage  is  concerned,  only  as  respects 
the  distance  it  has  to  be  carried.     Difference  in  transit  alone 
causes  a  different  charge.     Every  other  operation  above  enu- 
merated is  the  same  on  every  letter.     No  greater  skill  or 
time  is  expended  in  marking  a  shilling  on  a  letter  than  a 
penny.     Both  letters  are  stamped  wdth  the  same  stamp;  and 
the  postman   may  be  kept  waiting   at  the  house-door  ten 
minutes  for  either  postage.    Does  difference  in  the  transit  of 
letters  warrant  the  diffierence  of  charge  imposed  by  the  Post- 
OflSce  ?     This,  therefore,  becomes  the  first  question  to  be  an- 
swered. 

The  Number  of  Letters  carriedy  and  not  distance^  chiefly  de- 
termines the  Cost  of  Carriage. 
At  first  sight  it  seems  self-evident,  that  a  letter  carried  a 
hundred  miles  ought  to  be  charged  higher  postage  than  one 
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carried  a  single  mile.  Edinburgh  is  seven  times  more  di- 
stant from  the  metropolis  than  Brighton.  If  one  messenger 
be  sent  to  Edinburgh,  and  another  to  Brighton,  each  with  a 
single  letter,  it  is  clear  that  the  expenses  of  the  first  will 
be  seven  times  greater  than  those  of  the  last.  Say  the 
Brighton  messenger  charges  ten  ahillings, — the  Edinbui^h 
one  will  charge  seventy  shillings:  one  letter  will  therefore 
coat  tea,  the  other  seventy  shillings.  But  instead  of  taking 
only  one,  suppose  the  Brighton  messenger  takes  ten  letters, 
and  the  Edinburgh  messenger  seventy — a  shilling  would  be- 
come in  both  cases  the  cost  of  each  letter,  though  one  bevels 
seven  times  the  distance  of  the  other.  Would  it  then  be  just, 
in  this  instance,  to  charge  the  Edinburgh  letter  seven  times 
higberthan  the  one  sent  to  Brighton?  Carry  the  same  illustra- 
tion a  step  further,  and  suppose  the  number  of  the  Brighton  let> 
ters  to  remain  at  ten,  while  the  Edinburgh  letters  rise  to  140 
in  number ;  the  Edinburgh  expenses  are  then  reduced  to  six- 
pence each  letter.  Ought  not  the  carriage  of  the  Edinburgh 
letter  to  be  half  that  of  the  Brighton  letter  ?  It  is  not  in  this 
case  the  distance  which  regulates  the  relative  cost  of  carriage  for 
each  letter,  but  the  number  of  letters.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
letters  foi'warded  to  a  shorter  may  actually  cost  more  than 
those  to  a  longer  distance.  The  carriage  of  letters  by  the 
mails  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  cases  we  have  put,  and  we 
can  appeal  to  positive  data, — oddly  enough  furnished  by  the 
Postmaster-General  himself  in  defending  the  present  system, — 
expressly  to  show,  that  distance  alone  really  does  not  regulate 
the  cost  of  transit.  The  mails,  like  the  messenger,  are  paid  a 
iixed  sum  for  each  trip,  according  to  the  distance  they 
go.  The  number  of  letters  varies, — a  small  number  fre- 
quently dividing  the  lesser, — a  large  number  the  greater 
expense.  Thus  the  cost  of  the  carriage  of  the  mail''^  to 
Louth,  148  miles  from  London,  (which  is  21.  Os.  Qd.,)  being 
div'ided  among  365  letters  for  one  trip  (allowing  nothing 
to  the  account  of  the  carriage  of  the  newspapers,  franks 
and  parUamentary  papers),  gives  a  cost  of  carriage  greater 
on  each  letter  than  the  'M.  \Qs.  7^.  of  the  Edinbuigh 
mail,  400  miles  from  London,  when  charged  on  ISSS  let- 

*  See  Second  Bepon,  App.  p.  257.  aitd  Lord  LichAeld'i  STidence. 
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ters  *.  To  render  the  principle  of  a  varying  rate  just,  the 
postage  should  change  according  to  the  number  of  letters 
every  day  to  every  place.  But  this  system  could  not  work, 
because  though  the  Louth  mail  might  start  from  London 
with  300  letters,  a  hundred  more  might  be  added  or  sub- 
tracted at  each  post-office  before  it  reached  Louth,  And 
could  it  be  done,  every  post-master  throughout  Herts  and 
Lincolnshire  must  be  a  Babbage,  and  every  post-mistress 
a  Mrs.  Somerville,  to  ensure  accuracy  in  apportioning  frac- 
tions of  a  penny  as  the  cost  of  transit.  As  if  to  surpass  the 
example  given  by  the  Postmaster-General,  of  the  absolute  in- 
consistency of  grounding  the  differences  of  charge  on  distance^ 
the  secretary  of  the  Post-Office  tells  us,  ^*  that  the  cost  of 
"  conveying  letters  by  the  penny  posts  is  very  often  greater 
^^  than  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  communication  for  100  miles 
^^  between  large  towns."     (Evid.  3039.) 

Though  we  have  thus  shown  that  the  mere  distance  which 
a  letter  is  conveyed  affords  no  criterion  of  the  expense  of  car- 
riage, still  we  can  imagine  a  supporter  of  the  present  system 
bringing  for^  ard  such  a  case  as  the  follo^\dng : — ^Two  letters 
are  posted  at  Dover,  one  for  delivery  at  Canterbury  and 
the  other  at  Limerick;  would  it  not  be  preposterous  to 
maintain  that  the  cost  of  transit  in  the  latter  case  was  not 
very  much  higher  than  in  the  former  ?  Possibly,  the  transit 
of  the  Limerick  letter,  were  the  Irish  mail  on  that  occasion  a 
very  hght  one,  might  cost  some  fraction  of  a  penny  more 
than  the  Canterbury  one ; — but  whatever  this  difference  may 
be,  does  it  warrant  the  Post-Office  in  charging  a  letter 
from  Dover  to  Limerick,  a  shilUng  more  than  a  letter 
from  Dover  to  Canterbury,  as  is  the  case  at  present? 
— Moreover,  could  a  perfectly  fair  computation  of  the  cost 
be  made  more  easily  in  this  case  than  in  that  of  the 
Louth  letters  ?     Lord  Seymour,  the  Government  advocate  of 


*  The  charges  are  taken  from  a  return  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Second  Report, 
page  257,  in  preference  to  those  given  by  the  Postuiaster-Gencral  in  his  ETidence 
(2786).  Because  Mr.  Ilill  had  estimated  the  mail  carriage  to  Edinburgh  to  cost 
5/.,  the  Postmaster-General  adopted  that  sum  as  correct,  which  Colond  Maberly 
afterwards  admitted  it  was  not.  It  6o  happens  that  the  correct  charge,  3^  19«.  1\d*t 
would  have  rendered  certain  of  Mr.  Hill's  conclusions  more  favourable  to  his  own 
views,  and  this  is  seemingly  the  only  reason  which  can  be  assigned  for  the  fring«l*r 
adoption  by  the  Post-Office  authorities  of  the  incorrect  data. 
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the  Postage  Cotumittee,  apparently  sees  no  injustice  in  these 
unequal  charges,  hut  exhihits  exceeding  anmety  about  the 
injustice  which  may  be  found  in  a  penny  or  halfpenny  of  a 
unifoim  rate.  His  Lordship  asks  a  witness, — "  If  a  letter  were 
"  sent  to  Dublin  for  one  penny,  do  you  not  think  that  another 
"  correspondent  at  Brighton  might  fairly  ask  to  have  his  letter 
"for  a  hal^nny?"  "Not,"  rephes  the  witness,  "if  he  saw 
"  that  uniformity  would  be  a  beneficial  thing  to  the  whole 
"  kingdom,  and  to  himself  under  other  circumstances ;  because 
"  any  individual  may  have  a  certain  number  of  correspondents 
"  within  twenty  miles,  and  a  certain  number  within  two  hun- 
"  died  miles ;  the  chance  for  every  individual  would  be  the 
"same." — His  Lordship  still  perseveres,  "Will  not  the  indi- 
"  vidua!  at  Brighton  he,  in  your  opinion,  in  that  case  more 
"heavily  taxed  than  the  individual  in  Dublin?"  And  re- 
ceives an  answer  which  seems  to  us  to  state  the  whole  case 
in  a  few  words,  "  No,  I  think  not ;  for  that  would  be  sup- 
"  posing  that  person  the  only  correspondent  he  had ;  but  sup- 
"  posing  that  person  has  correspondents,  at  different  distances 
"  he  would  say,  the  whole  arrangement  is  one  highly  be- 
"  neficial  to  me ;  or  else  we  must  suppose  the  individual 
"  would  separate  his  letters  and  say, — this  letter  which  comes 
"  only  twenty  miles  for  one  penny  is  a  dear  letter,  and  this 
"  which  comes  two  hundred  miles  is  a  cheap  letter.  I  do  not 
"  think  that  any  person  would  reason  in  that  way*."  The  point 
still  seems  not  to  reach  His  Lordship ;  for  we  find  him  asking 
at  an  advanced  period  of  the  inquiry,  of  Mr.  Samuel  Jones 
Loydt,  whether  "he  thinks  that  if  a  uniform  rate  of  twopence 
"  were  imposed  on  all  letters,  the  person  at  Bamet  would  not 
"  soon  find  out,  that  if  a  person  at  Limerick  gets  his  letter  for 
"  twopence  he  ought  to  get  his  for  one  penny  ? "  His  Lord- 
ship is  at  last  silenced  by  the  laconic  answer  of  the  acute 
London  banker.  "  If  such  be  fact,  he  would  soon  find  it  out, 
"  I  presume ;  if  it  was  not  the  fact  oi  course  he  would  never 
"find  it  out." 

Independently  of  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  number  of  letters 
rather  than  distance  which  determines  the  cost  of  carriage, 

*  Erid.4567.  t  EtoL  103B6. 
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the  extreme  insignificance  of  the  cost  itself  affords  a  strong 
argument  for  rejecting  it  as  the  ground  of  charge. 

Insiffnificance  of  the  cost  of  transit  on  each  letter. 

Mr.  Hill,  having  no  access  to  official  returns,  showed^  on 
the  best  data  he  was  able,  the  cost  of  carrying  a  single  letter 
from  London  to  Edinburgh  to  be  only  the  thirty-sixth  part 
of  a  penny*.     The  Postmaster-General  admitted  the  perfect 
correctness  of  Mr.  Hill^s  data,  but  preferred  stating  the  same 
truth  in  a  different  form :  he  insisted  upon  charging  all  the 
expenses  to  the  account  of  the  chargeable  letters,  because  the 
franks  and  newspapers  bear  no  postage  f.     (Mr.  Hill  appor- 
tioned the  carriage  among  all  the  documents  in  the  mail  ac- 
cording to  the  number  and  weight  of  each.)    And  His  Lord- 
ship then  went  on  to  prove  the  cost  of  the  Edinburgh  letter, 
together  with  eleven  times  its  weight  of  newspapers,  franks, 
&c.,  to  be  three  farthings,  and  one  thirty-first  part  of  a  fiurth- 
ing.     The  Postmaster- General  would  not,  however,  allow  the 
Edinburgh  mail  to  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  of  all  others ; 
and  instanced  the  case  of  the  Louth  mail,  where  he  finds  out 
that  each  letter,  with  fifteen  times  its  weight  in  newspapers 
and  franks  costs  one  penny  one  farthing  and  seven-tenths  of  a 
farthing  J.     The  Committee  have  settled  this  knotty  point,  in- 
volving the  momentous  interests  of  fractions  of  farthings,  by 
establishing  the  average  cost  of  each  letter,  not  estimated  on  the 
cost  of  a  single  mail,  but  of  all  of  those  leaving  London,  to 
amount  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  same  sum  as  Mr.  Hill, — ^the 
thirty-sixth  part  of  a  penny.     It  is  proved,  in  the  Committee's 
report,  that  the  mere  expense  of  transit  by  the  mail,  to  the 
distance  of  214  miles  firom  London  (the  mean  distance  to 


*  He  at  the  same  time  stated  that  the  present  average  cost  of  transit  of  each 
letter  was  about  nine-hundredths  of  a  penny. 

t  It  has  been  judiciously  remarked,  that  the  Postmaster-General  is  forgetfid  of 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  penny  stamp  on  nevirspapers,  which  was  expressly 
imposed  as  the  price  of  their  freedom  from  postage.  Lord  Melbourne  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  both  said  it  was  to  be  considered  as  payment  for 
postage.  The  annual  produce  of  this  stamp  ought  therefore  to  be  considered  as 
paying  for  the  conveyance  of  newspapers.  The  revenue  from  newspapers  in  1837 
was  £218,041.  The  carriage  of  all  the  newspapers,  franks,  stamps,  parliamentary 
and  official  documents,  and  chargeable  letters,  costs  the  Post-Office  only  £287,306. 

X  See  Lord  Lichfield's  Evidence. 
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which  the  mails  may  be  considered  to  travel),  is  a  cost  to  the 
Poat-Office,  for  one  chargeable  letter,  of    .     .     .     •0273rf. 
one  privileged  letter    .     .     .     '2055 

one  newspaper '1534*. 

But  it  ia  not  only  in  Poat-Office  conveyance  that  the  item 
of  carriage  is  bo  trifling.  Col.  Maberly  himself  (Evid.  2895.) 
ahowa  that  letters  can  be  sent  by  coach-parcel,  from  London  to 
Edinburgh,  for  leas  than  one-tenth  of  a  penny  each.  The  pe- 
tition of  the  London  booksellers  atated,  that  eighty  letters  can 
be  sent  in  a  parcel  by  steam  from  London  to  Edinburgh  for  Irf. 
The  farthing  discount  allowed  on  each  copy  of  the  Saturday 
and  Penny  Magazines  suffices  to  pay  both  the  retailer's  pro- 
fit and  the  carriage  to  ail  parts  of  the  kingdom.  A  witness,  be- 
longing to  a  tirm  which,  it  ia  said,  abandoned  their  retail  trade 
because  their  returns  were  only  £80,000  a  year,  observes ; 
"  There  are  many  analogous  cases,  in  which  the  mere  transit 
"  of  goods  adds  little  or  nothing  to  their  price  or  value  in 
"  the  market :  a  book  published  in  London  is  sold  at  the 
"  same  price  in  London,  Dublin  and  Edinburgh ;  articles  of 


•  COST  OP  CONVEYANCE. 
Of  all  the  mail-coaches  which  l*avt  London,  the  average  weight  carried 
is  showD  to  be  474lba.  ai  mail,  including  bags ;  the  average  coat  of  a  trip, 
3'.  1>.  4i^. ;  and  the  average  distance  travelled,  2U  miles. 
As  determined  by 

Tht  aclKal  coti  qfeonveymce        , • , 

by  Ihtte  maib  U —  The  Committee.        Mr.  Hill.    The  Poat-Office. 

d. 

For  a  cbargeable  letter -0273  — pearl;  one- 

tbirtf-sixth  <j'  a  1<^.     the  same  rather  more 

(»)  than  id. 

For  a  privileged    letter   (in-  (g) 

eluding  in  this   class  Go- 
vernment &anks  and  Parlia- 

mentai;  papen) '2095  — neui;  one-    not  stated 

fifth  of  a  IJ. 

For  ■  nevipaper ■J5M  =  nearl)r  one-    the  wune 

sixth  of  a  Id.  ({) 

If  the  mails  were  fully  laden,  it  is  shown  that  the  cost  per  letter,  Sre. 
would  be  leaa  than  a  third  of  what  it  now  is. 

{  Pott-dfficc  Reform,  Srd  Ed.  p.  13.  Strictly  speaking,  Mr.  lliil  b««  not 
attempted  (o  detennine  this  average.  He  ealeulites  the  cost  of  conveyance  from 
London  to  Edinburgh,  and  assumes  that  to  he  about  tbeivengeforaUwell-Isdcn 

II  The  Postmaster-General — 1st.  Report,  par.  2786.  This  alio  is  a  calculation 
of  the  cost  of  conveyance  from  London  to  Edinbmgh ;  -nbich  however  the  Post- 
master-Genera! declares  to  be  betow  the  Bveiage.  His  Lordship  insists  on  con- 
sideriDg  the  whole  expense  as  incurred  in  the  conveyance  of  the  cbargeable  letten. 


<( 
(( 
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"  wearing  apparel,  in  the  large  cities,  where  the  means   of 
*^  transport  arc  many  and  cheap,  are  sold  at  the  same  price 
^^  in  all  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.    To  show  how 
^^  little  the  cost  of  transit  sometimes  enters  into  the  price  of 
^^  goods,  I  may  mention  to  the  Committee,  in  the  way  of  il- 
^*  lustration, — ^that  we  buy  goods  in  Manchester,  they  are  con* 
"  veyed  to  London,  we  sell  them  in  London  very  often  to 
^'  dealers  resident  in  Manchester,  who  again  carry  them  back 
^*  to  the  place  from  whence  they  came,  and,  after  the  cost  of 
two  transits,  they  will  have  bought  them  of  us  cheaper  than 
they  themselves  could  buy  them  in  Manchester ;  in  this 
^^  instance  the  cost  of  transit,  as  an  element  of  price,  has  be- 
^^  come  absolutely  destroyed  by  the  force  of  capital  and  other 
"  arrangements.^' 

Uniform  rate  more  just  in  principle  than  a  varying  rate* 

But  the  most  conclusive  reasoning  in  behalf  of  uniformity 
is  given  in  the  Select  Committee's  Report.  A  view  of  the 
Post-Office  expenses  is  here  taken,  which  makes  the  superior 
justice  of  a  uniform  over  a  varying  rate  incontrovertible. 

The  Post-Office,  after  paying  for  the  distribution  of  letters^ 
and  four  times  their  weight  of  franks,  newspapers  and  Parlia- 
mentary and  official  documents,  yields  a  profit  of  236  per 
cent,  on  its  total  cost  of  management.  The  State,  from  its 
own  views  of  expediency,  lays  the  >vhole  Post-Office  charges 
on  the  letters  alone,  and  exempts  the  franks,  newspapers,  &c« 
from  any  postage ;  letters,  being  only  one-fifth  of  the  weight, 
are  fairly  chargeable  with  only  one-fifth  of  the  cost  of  carriage ; 
the  other  four-fifths  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  in  the  nature 
of  a  tax.  The  total  cost  of  transit,  separated  from  the  cost  of 
the  whole  establishment,  is  287,306/.,  only  one  fifth  part  of 
which,  namely,  57,461/.,  is  to  be  accounted  the  cost  of  the 
transit  of  the  chargeable  letters,  while  the  remainder,  229,845/.^ 
is  to  be  considered  as  tax  for  carrying  the  other  documents 
free  of  charge.  Dividing  the  57,461/.  among  the  chargeable 
letters,  which  are  in  number  77,500,000,  the  average  cost  of 
each  letter,  free  of  tax,  would  nearly  equal  two-elevenths  of  a 
penny.  It  is  perfectly  fair  to  distribute  this  sum  of  229,845/. 
as  a  tax,  in  equal  shares,  on  all  the  chargeable  letters,  which 
in  that  case  would  be  debited  with  an  invariable  sum,  being 
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their  share  of  the  tax — about  eight-elevenths  of  a  penny  plus 
a  variable  sum,  being  the  cost  of  carriage  to  whatever  place  the 
letter  was  conveyed.  "  Considering,"  to  use  the  words  of  the 
Report,  "  the  infiaitesimal  amount  of  this  variable  sum,  when 
"  compared  with  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  other  elementa 
"  that  enter  into  the  amount  of  the  postage  rate,  that  is,  the 
"  tax  imposed  for  the  purpose  offranking,  the  cost  of  receiving 
«  and  delivering,  and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  tax  of  236  per 
"  cent.,  imposed  for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  it  is  obvious  that 
"  it  is  a  quantity  too  small  to  require  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
"  tion."  It  isfouiidthatthecostoftransit,freeofthefranking 
tax,  is  only  eight  per  cent,  of  the  whole  cost  of  management. 
And  if  the  revenue  tax  of  236  per  cent,  is  added,  it  is  only  one 
forty-second  part  of  the  whole.  And,  "even  this  minute  vari- 
"  able  element  is  not  proportional  to  the  distance  to  which  the 
"  mail  travels,  but  is  rather  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the 
"  number  of  letters  which  are  carried  by  the  mail  on  any  given 
"  route."  And  the  utter  impossibility  of  estimating  these  pro- 
portions,whichvaiydaily,was  demonstrated  at  the  outset.  "On 
"  the  whole  then,"  continues  the  Report,  "since  the  cost  of 
"  transit,  independent  of  the  tax  imposed  for  the  purpose  of 
"  franking,  forms  a  very  small  part  of  the  whole  charge,  and, 
"  small  as  it  is,  is  not  in  proportion  to  distance ;  and  since  the 
*'  other  elements  of  cost  are  invariable  in  their  nature,  and 
"  wholly  independent  of  the  distance,  the  fairest  principle  on 
"  which  to  regulate  the  postage  rates,  supposing  there  were  no 
"  tax  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  would  be  to  make  that  rateuni- 
"  form.  But  the  principle  of  taxation,  imposed  for  the  sake  of 
"  revenue,  ought  to  be  to  leave  matters,  after  the  imposition  of 
"  a  tax,in  the  same  relative  state  in  which  they  would  have  been 
"  had  no  tax  been  imposed;  whence  it  follows, that  whether  that 
"  tax  be  taken  into  consideratioQ  or  not,  the  result  arrived  at 
"  would  be  the  same — the  rendering  the  postage  rate  uniform." 

It  may  be  sdd,  however,  that  though  ye  may  agree  to  re- 
ject transit  as  the  basis  of  a  variable  rate,  still  there  are  many 
cases  in  which  a  letter  has  to  undergo  several  sortings,  and 
that  it  ought  to  pay  its  proportion  of  expense  according  to  the 
trouble  given  in  this  respect :  to  resume  the  words  of  the  Re- 
port, which  anticipates  and  answers  such  objections :  "  On 
"  quitting  the  direct  lines  of  communication,  tbe  points  of  di- 
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"  varication  from  the  direct  mail-roads  into  those  less  direct, 
*^  and  from  these  again  into  roads  still  less  direct,  and  so  on, 
^^  will  increase  in  number  with  the  distance  from  the  centre ; 
"  and  since  every  point  of  divarication  may  become  a  new  point 
^^  of  departure,  that  is,  a  new  point  for  sorting,  the  number  of 
*^  sortings,  it  is  contended,  will  increase  as  you  recede  from 
"  the  centre,  and  with  the  number  of  sortings,  the  proportion 
"  of  the  cost  of  the  establishment  of  the  Post-Office  which 
^^  the  letter  sorted  ought  to  bear*.'^  The  result  of  the  Com- 
mittee's investigation  into  this  point  is,  that  apportioning  the 
whole  Post-Office  expenses  according  to  the  weight  and  the 
nmnber  of  the  chargeable  letters  combined,  "  32'per  cent,  only 
"  of  the  whole  cost  of  distribution  is  due  to  the  chargeable  let- 
'^  ters,  and  the  remaining  68  per  cent,  consists  of  48  per  cent. 
^^  tax  for  maintaining  the  free  distribution  of  franks  and  newa- 
"  papers,  and  20  per  cent,  miscellaneous  charges  thrown  on 
*^  the  establishment.  Consequently,  68  per"  cent,  may  be  di- 
'^  vided  on  the  principle  of  a  uniform  rate,  and  32  per  cent. 
^'  is  the  only  part  of  the  charge  which  is  subject  to  vaiy  ac- 
"  cording  to  distance.  If  the  revenue  tax  of  236  per  cent,  be 
'^  taken  into  account,  the  cost  of  distribution,  including  transit^ 
^f  receiving  and  delivering,  free  of  tax,  will  amount  to  only  9^- 

•  COST  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 
Without  reference  to  particular  mails,  the  actual  cost  of  distrilmtum,  in- 
cluding the  receipt,  conveyance  and  delivery,  and  all  other  expenses,  is — 

As  determined  by 

t * ^ 

The  Committee.       Mr.  Hill.   The  Post-OfBce. 

d.  d.  d. 

For  a  charfceable  letter *7566b  i  nearly  21 

For  a  privileged  letter 1  -3438 = alittle  more  ~ 

than  1} 
For  a  newspaper 1*6036  »  alittle  more 

than  1^ , 

t  The  Postmaster-General — Ist  Report,  par.  2795.  His  Lordship,  as  already 
stated,  considers  the  whole  expense  as  incurred  on  account  of  chargeable  letters. 

%  Post-office  Reform,  3rd  ed.,  p.  12.  Mr.  Hill  gives  this  as  the  cost  of  distribu- 
tion between  post  towns.  Tlie  averages  of  the  Committee,  which  are  for  all  places, 
would  of  course  be  somewhat  higher. 

COST  OF  DISTRIBUTION  COMPARED  WITH  THE  CHARGE  FOR 

DISTRIBUTION. 
It  is  shown  that  the  average  cost  of  distributing  general- post  letters  is  a  little 
less  than  the  thirteenth  part  of  the  average  postage  charged  on  such  letters ;  mak- 
ing the  tax  about  1200  per  cent.    Mr.  Hm  estimated  the  average  tax  on  aU  letters 
at  between  300  and  400  per  cent.    (1st  Report,  par.  107.) 


Average  (t) 

of  all, -84 
of  one 
penny  {%) 
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"  per  cent.,  while  the  tax  imposed  for  sending  the  newspapers 
"  and  franked  official  letters  and  papers,  free  of  postage,  the 
"  miscellaneous  charges  thrown  on  the  establishment,  and  the 
"  revenue  tax,  will  together  amount  to  90  per  cent,  of  the 
"  whole  charge." 

Precedents /or  a  unifbrm  rale. 
A  uniform  rate  of  postage  has  not  only  justice  (to  say- 
nothing,  of  simplicity  and  expediency)  to  recommend  it,  hut 
the  usage  of  past  times.  The  principle  of  uniformity  has  been 
recognised,  though  not  fully  carried  out.  The  Act  of  Pariia- 
ment  of  Car.  II.  fixed  twopence  as  the  postage  of  a  single 
sheet  for  all  distances  below,  and  threepence  for  all  distances 
above,  eighty  miles.  A  single  sheet  from  London  to  Berwick  is 
particularly  fixed  at  a  threepenny  postage.  Penny  posts  were 
established  by  the  9th  Anne,  c.  11.,  and  it  was  expressly  en- 
acted, that  a  range  of  ten  miles  around  London,  Westminster, 
and  Southwark  should  enjoy  a  penny  post.  But  the  change 
for  the  worse,  in  «11  respects — cost  especially — is  best  seen 
by  contrasting  the  rates  fixed  in  1710  and  1765  with  those  of 
1812,  which  are  still  preserved. 


Scale  of  Diituieea. 


1710.   ires.   1812. 


From  aof  post-office  in  England  or  Wales  to ' 
BDj'  place  notexceediog  IS  miles  from  sucli 
office 

For  any  distance  above  IS  miles,  and  not  ex-  ] 
ceeding  20 

Above  20,  and  not  exceeding  30  miles   . 


And  so  on  in  proportion,  the  postage  increasing  progressively  Id.  for 
a  single  letter  for  every  like  excess  of  distance  of  100  miles. 


*  Letters  puung  tbrougli  penny  poiM,  or  the  London  fvopmny  poat  (the  me- 
tropoUs  aloue  eojofs  the  snomily  of  >  twopenny  and  Chreepenny  post),  are 
charged  a  peany  or  twopence  in  additjon  to  iheie  raCeg.  Thoa,  a  four^unee 
letter  from  KingHoa  to  KeniinnoD,  about  nine  miles  apart,  would  be  cbaned 
St.  id.  as  a  general-post  rate  and  2d.  besides,  whilst  the  lune  faun  Qla^oir  lo  Sii- 
fron,  twenty'.one  nules,  wonld  cost  only  a  penii]'! 
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Inland  postage  on  ship-letters  is  a  uniform  rate  of  fourpence^ 
whatever  distance  they  may  be  posted  from  the  port. 

The  penny  stamp  on  newspapers  is  a  uniform  rate^  which 
franks  a  newspaper  a  hundred  or  seven  hundred  miles*. 

The  penny  postage  on  soldiers'  and  sailors'  letters  is  ano- 
ther uniform  rate^  which  disregards  distance. 

It  has  thus  been  proved  that  distance  does  not  regulate  the 
cost  of  carriage;  that  avarying  rate  to  be  levied  with  perfect  fair- 
ness would  be  impracticable  j  that  the  cost  of  carriage  is  but 
a  small  item  in  the  expenses  which  make  up  postage ;  that 
the  revenue-tax  and  those  charges  falling  equally  on  all  let- 
ters should  be  uniform  on  each  letter;  whence  it  follows  that 
the  nearest  and  only  approach  to  perfect  fairness  is  a  uni- 
form rate;  and,  lastly,  that  imiformity  has  several  precedents 
to  recommend  its  adoption.  We  omit  the  grounds  of  expe- 
diency, which  we  might  strongly  urge  in  its  favoitf,  because 
the  testimony  is  unanimous  in  this  respect. 

II.  The  profit  on  each  penny^  letter. 
To  find  out  whether  the  Post-Office  could  distribute  letters 
profitably,  or  even  without  loss,  for  a  penny  per  half  ounce,  we 
must  first  ascertain  the  nature  and  amount  of  its  expenses 
necessarily  incurred.  They  have  been  classed  by  Mr.  Hill, 
and  the  Report  adopts  hk  division,  under  two  heads-— of 
General  Management,  and  of  Transit :  under  general  manage- 
ment may  be  placed  the  salaries,  allowances  and  wages  to 
officers;  rents  of  offices,  furniture,  printing  and  miscellaneous 
charges,  which,  for  the  year  ending  5th  January,  1838,  amount- 
ed to  288,078/.  The  cost  of  transit  amounts  to  287,306/.  Up 
to  a  certain  point  both  these  classes  of  expenses  are  in  the 
nature  of  a  fixed  chai^, — be  the  post-office  work  heavy  or 
light,  be  the  documents  carried  few  or  many.  They  are  not 
like  the  ascending  expenses  on  the  paper  of  each  copy  of  a 
printed  book,  or  of  the  raw  cotton  of  each  yard  of  calico,  which 
become  great  or  small  according  to  the  numbers  of  copies 
struck  ofi*,  or  yards  manufactured.    The  Post-Office  expenses 

*  If  yoa  post  a  newspaper  within  the  London  twopenny-pott  circle,  to  be  deli- 
vered iri/Am  that  circle,  tiiere  is  a  penny  postage  to  pay ;  to  be  delivered  toithoui 
that  circle,  it  goes  free :  e,g,  a  newspaper  posted  at  St.  Martin's-le-Orand  to  go 
to  Newgate-street  adjoining,  costs  a  penny ;  to  go  to  and  from  Aberdeen,  above 
500  milea  perpetually,  it  oosta  nothing ! 
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ore  rather  analogous  to  those  incurred  for  the  authorship  and 
preBS-compoBition  of  a  book,  or  for  the  design  and  engraved 
pattern  of  the  muslin,  which  are  the  same  to  the  producer, 
without  reference  to  the  number  of  impressions  taken.  The 
postmaster-general,  deputy  post-masters,  clerks,  &c.  receive 
fixed  aimual  stipends :  and  each  mail-coach  proprietor  is  paid 
so  much  per  mile,  without  regard  to  the  fullness  or  empty- 
ness  of  the  mul  bags.  No  increase  of  letters  would  warrant 
an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  postmaster-general  and  most 
of  the  other  officers,  though  it  might  occasion  an  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  the  letter-sorters,  and  augment  somewhat  the 
cost  of  transit. 

Mr.  Hill  reckons  that  the  average  postage,  at  a  uniform 
rate  of  a  penny  per  half  ounce,  will  be  Ifd.  each  letter*. 

*  Because  it  U  proposed  to  have  hto  penny  itunpi  for  tva  hklf-ouncea  weight ; 
thrrt  peon;  stamps  for  three  half-ounces,  and  so  on  to  eightpence.    The  evidence 
is  coDctuuve,  th«t  the  Poat-Office  at  inch  a  mode  of  rating  nould  be  vei;  much 
used  for  the  convejance  of  pattemi,  samples,  law  deeds,  catalogues,  &c.    The 
average  receipts  on  the  whole  letters  would  thtiefore  be  above  a  pennTcach. 
AVERAGE  RATES  OF  POSTAGE, 
Ai  determined  by 
Average  rale*,  Mtilt^le  Lttten       , > ^ 

ieing  huiuded  md  eotetltd      The  Committee.        Mr.  HiU.   The  Poat-Office. 

"  ^njfe.  d.  d. 

Packet  and  Bhip  letters 23'1562=nearI;Z3i    not  stated  not  stated 

and  inland  general-post 

letters 97065  =  nearly  9(        9J  (t)  ni{t) 

Ditto,  ditto,  and  London  2d. 

and  3if.  post  letters 8-4006  =  nearly   8}    not  stated  10  (t) 

Ditto,  ditto,  ditto,  and  country 

lif.  post  letters 7-6074  =  Uttle  more    nearly  7  ({}    9  A  3-5  {X) 

than  7i 
Inland  general-post  letters  only     6-6a02=nearly   8)    not  stated  not  stated 

Ditto  and  London  2d.  and  Zd. 

post  lettera 7-4688-nearl7   7i        ditto  ditto 

Ditto,  ditto  and  country  \d, 

pott  letter* 6-74U  — nearly  6(        ditto  ditto 

Atierege  rata.  Multiple  Leilen 

being  exehuted. 
Single  inland  gen..^st  letters     7'7445  — nearly   7i        ditto  ditto 

Ditto,  and  London  2d.  and  3d. 

post  letters 6-8202 -little more 

than  6}        ditto  ditto 

Ditto,  ditto,  and  country  id. 

pott  letters 6-2I66=nearly  6i        ditto  ditto. 

t  1st  Report,  par.  162.  9^  millions  at  1*.  eftcb,  and  4i  millioni  at  9il.  each, 
give  an  average  of  9id. 

t  lit  Repcfft,  page  434. 

t  1st  Report,  par.  161.  Mr.  Hill  uys,  he  thinks  the  average  ii  about  Gid. ;  but 
hii  figures  show  it  to  be  nearer  to  7d.  In  his  pamphlet  he  estimated  this  avnage 
at  6^,  but  treated  it  in  hi*  computatious  as  though  it  were  the  avenge  of  sin^a 
iaUiid  letters,  which  is  shown  ■bore  to  be  almoft  exactly  6Jd    * 
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Now  the  8umB  stated  above  give  575^841.  as  the  total  ex- 
penseB  incurred  in  the  distribution  of  letters  within  the  United 
Kingdom.  If  we  divide  this  sum  equally  among  the  present 
number  of  letters,  firanks  and  newspapers,  (being  about 
129,000,000  documente,)  we  shall  find  that  about  a  penny 
pays  for  each  document.  But  charging  these  expenses  on  the 
77,500,000  of  letters  only,  each  letter  costs  the  PostrOffice 
nearly  twopence.  Assuming  no  increase  of  letters  to  take 
place  under  a  penny  rate,  a  supposition  not  to  be  entertained 
for  an  instant,  the  Fost>-Office  would,  after  distributing  the 
newspapers  and  iranks  for  nothing,  lose  about  160,718/. 
per  annum,  besides  ite  net  revenue  now  yielded*.  A  twofold 
increase  of  the  present  number  of  letters,  at  a  penny  rate, 
assuming  no  increase  of  expenses  besides  the  cost  of  stamps 
to  take  place,  would  pay  all  the  present  expenses,  and  return 
a  profit  on  them  of  about  40  per  cent. ;  on  a  threefold  increase, 
above  100  per  cent,  would  be  realized;  on  a  fourfold,  200  per 
cent. 

As  ftr  as  a  fourfold  increase  of  letters  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  presentPost-Office  expenses  would  not  be  augmented. 
The  authorities  admit,  and  it  is  proved  from  their  own  data, 
that  they  could  easily  perform  with  the  same'force  the  sorta- 
tion  and  deapateh  of  a  fourfold  increasef-  Beyond  a  doubt, 
the  mmls  could  carry  without  additional  cost  much  above  a 
fourfold  increase  of  letters  %,  which  would  augment  the  whole 

*  Thia  losa  would  be  more  thtn  covered  by  tlie  peony  aUtuip  on  aenspqien. 
—Vide  note  p.  458,  mtia. 

t  The  superiatending  president  of  the  Inland  Office,  who  recUesaly  oppoied 
erery  part  of  Mr.  Hill's  plan,  unwittingly  ifforded  very  luetul  nuteriaU  w  thii 

He  tays,  there  are  h*  sorten  in  the  eTening  at  St.  MartinVlfl-Grand.  He 
reckon)  "  i  lorter  to  sort  3D  Ictten  per  minute.'"  He  ihowi,  that  out  of  47,705 
letters  whicli  reached  the  BOrting-office  on  the  20lh  February,  1838,  ouly  9,428  ar- 
riveil  before  half-past  five,  and  coiitequen Ely  that  between  tlienand  eight  o'clock,  or 
twohounanda  half,i»  the  timewhen  the  great  majority,  36,3 67, arrive.  AttherMe 
of  30  letters  per  minute,  each  sorter  would  in  this  time  sort  4,500  letters.  The 
54  sorter*  would  therefore  be  able  to  sort  243,000  letters,  or  above  sii  times  the 
numbei  wliich  arrive  at  present.  Sir  Edward  Lees,  the  able  secretary  for  Scotland, 
"  would  say  certainly,  at  the  very  lowest,  that  GO  fair  letters  might  be  sorted  in  a 
minute  ;  that  is  the  lowest  they  ought  to  sort."  (Ev.  10,014.)  So  that  at  this  rate, 
the  present  number  of  sorters  could  despatch  12  times  the  present  number  of 
letters.  This  e:iperienced  officer  would  be  willing  to  undertake  a  fourfold  iitcreaie 
of  letters,  with  the  force  at  present  under  liis  authority. 

t  Soon  after  Mr.  Hill's  scheme  had  been  broached,  the  pDstmaiter.GeneraI  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  IBlh  Dec.  1837.  deUvered  a  judgment  upon  it.  One 
of  its  effects  on  the  post-ofBce  adminiitrmtiDn  he  told  in  the  following  remarkable 
prophecy  ■■ "  If  the  number  of  letten  under  tbe  Unifonn  Penny  Po«t  be  inccMied 
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number  of  documents  in  the  ratio  only  of  2-|^  to  1.     A  nx- 
fold  increase  of  letters  would  increaae  the  whole  of  the  docu- 


twdv(£)ld,  the  mails  will  hare  to  CU17  twelTe  dme*  w  much  in  weiglit,tad  there- 
fore the  cbuveforttaiumiwiOD.instead  of  100,000i.  u  now,miul  Ix  tHelve  timei 
th«t  «m(mDt,      (See  Mirror  qfParliamenl.) 

Thia  itatcmcnt  luumed  thu  the  muli  vere  already  filled,  and  filled  with 
chargeable  leltera  only;  a  &ct  which  Hia  Lordship  did  not  take  the precButiciii  of 
learning.  It  was  one  which  the  Committee  of  course  could  not  omit  to  ascertaio. 
The  result  of  their  iavesligation,  founded  on  a  poat^ffice  return  (App.,  toL  ii.  p. 
259.),  tells  a  very  different  tale  to  that  of  the  PoBtmaater-GeneraL  The  auperin- 
tendent  of  the  mail-coaafaes  informed  the  Commitleei  that  a  mail-coach  would  carry 
of  oiait  15  cwt.,  or  1,680  Ibi.,  bags  included.  The  •«erage  weight  of  each  mail  out 
□f  London,  founded  upon  the  actual  weighing  of  each  of  Is  mada,  is  463  lbs.,  divisi- 
ble in  these  proportions  i 

Pouoda  wdght. 

Bags 68 

Letters,  including  frtnka,  Ac  ■    ...      91 

Newspapers 304 


Per-centage. 


463 


100 


The  letters,  including  IVanka,  &c.,  thua  form  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  nudl  i 
from  Ihia  20  per  cent.,  on  the  authority  of  the  PoBttnaster-Oeneral,  may  be  de- 
ducted 10  per  cent,  as  the  wei^t  of  the  frank >,  official  and  pttUanientaryptpeni 
4G31ba.,  thepreientweight  of  amail,  is  to  l,6801ba.  (thefiill  weight,)  a*27ia  to 
100. 

From  the  data  that  the  chargeable  letters  are  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  present 
weightofIhemail,andthatthe  weight  of  the  whole  mulisonly  27  percent,  of  what 
the  mail-coaches  could  cany  without  OTerloading,  it  follows  that  the  aTcrage  weight 
of  the  chargeable  letters  could  be  increased  27-fold  (or  Zi-fM,  allowing  for  the 
increased  weight  of  the  bags)  before  the  1,680  lbs.  would  be  reached. 

It  is  nnnecessary  to  quote  the  whole  of  the  retnm  aUnded  to ;  the  sir  Arat  entries 
will  suffice  to  calm  any  terrors  created  by  the  rather  extravagant  dreams  ot  die 
Postmaster-General. 


»■„" 

^.Zl 

iMItn 

wtlghtd. 

1^^^ 

Mar.    2 

121 

122 

288 

531 

1,149 

9-fbld. 

Mar.    3 

2S 

16 

126 

167 

Brighton. 

Mar.  22 

39 

75 

U7 

1,419 

18-fold. 

Mar.  23 

61 

79 

383 

523 

1.157 

14-fold. 

Hasting..., 

April   3 

33 

22 

109 

164 

1,516 

65-foM. 

Stroud  . ... 

April   5 

1.597 

158-fold. 

It  is  obrioos  that  the  we^ht  of  the  chargeable  letters  and  the  franlit,  Ik.  should 
have  been  kept  apart. 

2,9121ba.  are  the  total  weight  of  all  the  charo;eable  letters,  banks  and  parlia- 
mentary papers  carried  by  the  mails.  Half  only,  or  1,456  lbs.,  are  chai^eable 
lellen;  consequently  the  chargeable  letters  ef  the  mails  out  of  London  are 
J<u  than  the  weight  which  a  single  mail-coach  is  able  to  carry  1 

The  average  weight  of  a  letter  is  about  one-third  of  an  ounce,  or  -3529  oi. 

The  average  weight  of  one  newspaper  is  about  2 ox.  or  2-0057  oz. 

The  privileged  letters  constitute  63  per  cent.,  and  the  chargeable  letters  37  per 
rent,  of  tbe  whole  weight  of  the  letters  throughout  the  country. 
'  '  '    ' [ed  Lstters  is  about  Hmt. 


in  avenge  weight  of  all  privileged  Le 
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ments,  newspapers,  offidal  and  parliamentary  franks,  &c.,  in 
number  but  fourfold,  and  in  weight  only  twofold. 

If  the  letters  upon  a  reduction  of  the  postage  to  an  uniform 
penny  rate  should  increase  fivefold,  the  present  expenses  not 
increasing  at  all,  except  for  stamps,  the  average  cost  of  each 
letter  would  be  something  above  a  farthing,  Mr.  Hill  allows 
an  increase  of  nearly  300,000/.,  a  sum  much  too  liberal  for  the 
costs  of  the  increased  numbers,  and  on  these  data  the  average 
cost  of  each  letter  would  be  a  halfpemiy  and  the  twelfth  part  of 
a  farthing;  consequently  with  the  fivefold  increase,  the  pro- 
fits of  the  Post-0£Bce  on  each  letter  would  be  nearly  three 
farthings,  or  150  per  cent,  on  the  charge  incurred. 

The  extent  of  the  increase,  which  may  justifiably  be  anti- 
cipated, will  be  determined  when  we  consider  the  probable 
effects  of  a  penny  rate  on  the  revenue.  For  the  present  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  a  penny  rate  will  pay  all  post-office  ex- 
penses and  yield  a  profit  besides,  less  even  than  a  twofold 
increase,  may  be  assumed.  And  however  startling  the  results 
from  these  moderate  data  may  seem,  they  can  be  corroborated 
by  analogous  facts,  about  which  there  can  be  no  dispute. 

Firstly,  there  is  the  well-known  fact,  that  letters  are  distri- 
buted profitably  by  private  agency  in  London  at  less  than  a 
farthing  each.  Mr.  Boyle,  290,  Regent-street,  "  respectfidly 
"  announces  to  the  nobiUty  and  gentry  that  he  has  made  such 
"  extensive  arrangements  as  will  enable  him  to  have  three  de- 
"  liveries  daily.  Subscription  for  delivenng  visiting  cards,cards 
"  of  invitation,  thanks,  &c.,  for  one  season,  2/.  2»."  This  sum 
entitles  a  family  to  an  imlimited  circulation ;  and  Mr.  Hill 
learnt  from  a  fnend,  a  subscriber,  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  sending  out  at  least  2000  such  cards,  and  that  Mr.  Boyle 
never  complained  of  the  number  as  excessive.  Two  thousand 
at  21.  2s.  is  just  at  the  rate  of  a  farthing  each.  Add  to  this 
farthing  the  thirty-sixth  of  a  penny  as  the  average  cost  of 
transit  for  letters  to  any  distance,  and  an  amount  is  obtained 
which  covers  all  the  expenses  of  receipt,  conveyance  and  de- 
livery of  a  letter,  and  leaves  a  halfpenny  and  §ths  of  a  far- 
thing profit  to  the  Post-Office  on  each  penny  letter- 
Secondly,  there  is  the  fact,  equally  notorious  as  the  prece- 
ding, that  cheap  periodicals,  the  Saturday  and  Penny  Maga- 
zmeSf  are  punctually  delivered  at  the  houses  of  their  sub- 
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Bcribers  in  all  large  towns.  They  reach  the  Bubscriber  for  a 
penny,  in  most  cases  not  paid,  as  letters  are,  on  deliveiy.  This 
single  penny  pays,  Ist,  the  labour  and  risk  and  capital  of  the 
retail  bookseller;  2nd,  the  cost  of  transit  and  its  own  profits 
thereon  from  London  to  any  part  of  the  kiogdom ;  3rd,  the 
agency  of  the  wholesale  publishers, — the  Whittakers,  Ber- 
gers,  &c. ;  4th,  the  composition  of  eight  folio  pages,  with  the 
profits  of  the  master  and  journeyman  printer;  5th,  the  en- 
graver's labour ;  6th,  the  designer's  skill ;  7th,  the  authorship 
and  editorship ;  8th,  the  paper  for  each  copy,  itself  double  the 
Bize  of  a  common  letter ;  9th,  the  press  machinery ;  and  be- 
sides paying  all  these  items,  returns  a  profit  to  the  proprietors, 
Messrs.  Parker  and  C.  Knight.  Private  enterprise  doing  all 
this  weekly  for  a  penny,  can  we  doubt  for  an  instant  that  a 
government  is  able  to  execute  one  of  tbese  ten  departments 
at  the  same  sum  with  huge  profit  ?  But,  in  answer  to  this 
seemingly  unanswerable  case,  it  is  said,  that  the  Penny  Ma- 
gazine is  only  published  once  a  week,  and  that  it  is  conveyed 
into  the  country  some  time  before  the  day  of  publication,  by 
various  modes  less  expensive  generally  than  coaches.  The 
first  objection  is  hardly  worthy  of  notice,  because  it  is  quite 
clear  that  Messrs.  Knight  &  Co.  would  readily,  and  could  easily, 
publish  a  penny  magazine  every  hour  if  it  were  wanted. — ^To 
the  second  we  answer,  that  the  fact  of  the  punctual  delivery 
of  the  Penny  Magazine  at  a  regular  time,  which  is  not  denied, 
is  all  we  care  about ;  how  the  deUvery  is  secured,  by  steam  or 
horse  carriage,isof  small  consequence.  If  certun  means  enable 
the  Penny  Magazine  to  be  delivered  punctually  once  in  a  week, 
similar  means  would  cause  it  to  be  delivered  with  equal  puno> 
tuality  once  a  day,  or  once  an  hour.  Increased  speed  in  the 
transit  would  add  perhaps  nothing  to  the  present  cost,  if  an 
increased  number  were  constantly  circulated. 

Thirdly,  it  has  been  proved  before  the  Select  Committee, 
that  a  most  extensive  illicit  conveyance  of  letters  is  firmly 
established  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  that  the  price 
which  the  smuggling  postman  charges  on  each  letter  is  a 
penny.  An  American  merchant,  who  in  1836  despatched  2068 
letters  by  post,  and  5861  by  other  means,  stated  that  these 
letters  were  sent  by  carriers,  some  of  whom  made  the  collec- 
tion and  distributioD  their  sole  business.    The  charge  for  each 
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letter  was  a  penny.  Little  girls  and  old  women  were  em- 
ployed by  the  carriers  to  collect  the  letters  every  evening. 
He  found  this  system  in  practice  when  he  commenced  busi- 
ness in  1807,  and  it  has  prcvfuled  ever  since.  Another  wit- 
ness, residing  in  a  large  manufacturing  town,  thinks  letters 
sent  by  tbe  carriers,  who  in  bis  neighbourhood  collect  tbem 
once  or  twice  a  day,  and  deliver  them  at  a  penny  each,  are  at 
least  &om  fifteen  to  twen^  to  one  compared  with  those  sent 
through  the  Post^OfBce.  In  one  or  two  instances  the  carriers 
"  make  it  their  sole  business."  He  has  known  the  practice 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  A  carrier,  himself  in  the  habit  of 
conveying  letters,  was  examined.  He  charged  Id.  or  2d.  a 
letter,  according  to  circumstances — "  2d.  when  we  could  get 
it."  There  were  six  other  carriers  on  tbe  same  station  as  him- 
self. Tbe  letters  furnished  a  good  remuneration.  His  returns 
averaged  6#.  or  7»-  a  day.  One  carrier  was  exclusively  em- 
ployed to  cany  letters ;  "  it  paid  him  well  enough,  and  he  laid 
a  little  money  by." 

Upon  this  evidence  it  might  he  reasoned,  if  an  individual 
in  a  low  station  of  life,  in  defiance  of  the  pains  and  penalties 
of  breaking  the  law,  were  able  to  start  a  profitable  opposition 
post-office  on  a  small  scale,  and  carry  letters  for  a  penny,  that 
the  Post-Ofiice  ought  to  be  able  to  do  the  same  with  unlimited 
resources,  and  under  legal  sanction. 

But  the  secretary  of  the  Post-Office  entertains  the  some- 
what singular  opinion,  that  tlie  "  smuggler  must  always  beat 
the  Post-Office."  Granting  Col.  Maberly's  position  to  be 
true,  it  follows  that  something  radically  wrong  exists  in  the 
management  of  tbe  Post-Office,  which  presents  tbe  first  known 
case  of  capital  being  vanquished  by  no  capital. 

Fourthly,  there  is  the  indisputable  profitableness  of  the 
Metropolitan  Twopenny  Post,  the  cost  of  management  of 
which  is  only  34  per  cent,  on  its  receipts.  In  other  words, 
each  letter  costs  only  two-thirds  of  a  penny.  But  this  branch 
of  the  Post-Office  is  not  conducted  with  due  economy. 

And  fifthly,  we  have  the  instance  of  tbe  existing  Penny 
Posts,  which  affords  the  strongest  argument  of  all  in  favour  of 
the  profitableness  of  a  penny  uniform  rate.  There  are  above 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy  penny  posts  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom,  wbich  convey  letters  under  four 
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ounces  (eight  times  the  wdght  proposed)  in  some  cases  &s  much 
as  thirty-eig^t  miles  for  a  penny.  We  have  already  shown 
that  the  expenses  of  all  letters  to  the  Po8t>-Office  are  equal, 
except  in  the  item  of  transit ;  and  discarding  the  item  of  transit 
from  the  Penny  Posts,  the  cost  of  general  management  of 
a  single  penny-post  letter  may  he  taken  to  be  the  same  as  that 
of  any  other  letter.  If  we  find,  then,  that  to  the  cost  of  de- 
livering a  penny-post  letter  may  be  added  the  average  cost 
of, transit  of  a  single  letter,  without  exceeding  the  limits  of  a 
penny,  it  se^ms  to  ub  that  our  case  is  proved.  The  gross  and 
net  revenue  of  the  Penny  Post,  in  1836,  were  as  follows: 
1836. 


Graaa 
Rarenne. 

EipeoM. 

Net 
Revenae. 

Profit  per 
ceat. 

EuglBDd  and  Wales  . 

£43,308 
4.863 
4,544 

£24,518 
1,757 
3,464 

£18,689 
3,105 
1,079 

Above    65 

180 

50 

52,615 

29,739 

22,873 

Above    90 

Thus  there  was  nearly  100  per  cent,  profit  on  the  Penny 
Posts.  We  may  therefore  fairly  take  as  a  fact,  that  the  cost 
of  a  penny-post  letter  to  the  Post-Office  is  a  halfpenny.  Let 
UB  add  to  this  I-36th  of  a  penny,  being  the  average  cost  of 
transit  of  a  letter  anywhere,  and  the  residt  is,  that  the  Post- 
Office  is  secure  of  75  per  cent.,  at  least,  profit  on  eveiy  letter 
at  an  uniform  Penny  Post. 

III.  Effect  of  a  penny  bate  on  the  revenue. 
High  rates  of  postage  may  seduce  every  subject  able  to 
guide  a  pen  to  become  a  breaker  of  the  law ;  they  may  forbid 
parents  among  the  poor  to  learn  the  welfare  of  their  offspring ; 
they  may  cripple  the  beneficent  coTrespoodence  which  seeks 
to  spread  religion,  and  morality,  and  knowledge,  and  prudence 
over  the  land;  they  may  fetter  the  operations  of  trade  and 
commerce ; — Lord  Ashburton  may  denounce  them  "  as  the 
worst  of  all  taxes*."     The  possibility  and  justice  of  a  uni- 

*  HU  Lordihip  u^ :  "  Poitage  it  in  fict  taxing  the  couverHtiaa  of  people  «lu> 
live  at  a  distance  from  each  other.  Yau  miEht  u  nell  tax  words  apoken  upon  the 
RdjbI  Exchange,  as  (he  communications  of  vuious  persons  living  at  Mancheater, 
liverpool  and  London." 

Mr.  Samuel  Jonea  Lojd  thus  ipealu  of  the  principle  of  poatage :  "  I  can  ool; 
aa7,  that  1  tbiokif  then  be  iii;oneiDbject  which  ooglit  not  to  have  been  adect«d 
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form  Penny  Post  may  be  demonstrated,  yet  the  mind  of  an 
exchequer  minister  will  not  listen  to  your  complaints  or  de- 
mands until  you  have  satisfied  liim  that  the  postage  revenue, 
the  only  point  of  the  subject  which  interests  him,  will  not 
suffer  from  a  change. 

As  far  iiB  cert^nty  can  be  attached  to  any  matter,  one  not 
of  demonstration,  but  of  inference,  it  is  shown  that  the  post- 
age revenue  will  be  no  loser,  but  a  great  giuner,  from 
the  Penny  Post  The  most  convincing  portion  of  the 
whole  evidence  is  the  testimony  of  every  witness  unconnected 
with  the  Post-office,  that  the  increase  of  letters  likely  to 
follow  the  adoption  of  a  penny  rate  would  fidly  guarantee  the 
revenue  &om  any  loss,  as  soon  as  the  change  was  in  full 
operation.  The  confidence  which  the  highest  mercantile  au- 
thorities have  in  this  result  is  so  great,  that  serious  prepara- 
tions are  making  to  form  a  company,  which  will  offer  to  farm 
the  Post-Office  revenue  as  in  olden  time,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  reduce  all  rates  to  one  penny. 

Bad  state  of  the  Postage  Revenue. 
Before  discuBsing  the  anticipated  effects  on  the  revenue,  we 
must  not  pass  in  silence  the  unanimity  of  all  the  Post-Office 
authorities,  in  pronouncing  the  present  rates  to  be  "too  high/or 
ike  interests  of  the  revenue  " — to  use  the  very  words  of  Colonel 
Maberly  himself.  "  The  advantage  of  trade  and  commerce," 
and  not  revenue,  was  the  declared  object  of  establishing  the 
Post-Office.  Assuming  "  the  direct  revenue  to  be  derived 
irom  the  Post-Office"  to  be  "  the  primary  consideration," 
which  Lord  Lowther,  in  an  able  report,  says  it  was  not, 
we  have  the  Post-Office  authorities  agreeing  that  some  change 
has  become  requisite  for  mere  fiscal  interests.  Even  a  few 
days  since  the  Duke  of  Richmond  (would  he  were  Post-master 
General  to  judge  if  the  case  of  a  Penny  uniform  Postage  had 


u  a  subject  of  taitlion,  it  is  that  of  inter.coiiiDiuuiCBtioii  by  post ;  and  I  would 
even  go  a  step  furtber,  and  isy,  that  if  there  be  any  one  thing  which  the  Govern- 
ment ought,  cansistently  uitb  its  great  duties  to  the  public,  to  da  gratuilousl]',  it 
is  tbe  camagc  of  lectera.  We  Ijuild  national  galleries,  and  fumiBh  them  vilh  pic- 
turci ;  we  propose  to  Crette  public  walks  for  tbe  air,  and  health,  and  eiereiie  of 
the  community,  at  the  genend  cost  of  tbe  cuuntiy.  I  do  not  think  that  either  of 
tboie,  useful  and  valuable  as  they  are  to  the  community,  and  fit  as  they  are  for 
GoTcmnient  to  Mnciion,  are  more  conducive  to  the  moral  and  lodal  advance- 
ment of  the  commnnii;  tluu  the  &dlity  of  interconne  by  poat."— (Et.  10,378.) 
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been  proved  1)  advised  miiiiaterB  to  reduce  the  postage  rates 
if  they  iiitended  to  maintain  the  revenue.  The  report  of 
the  Committee  institutes  a  comparison  between  the  Post- 
Office  revenue  of  the  six  years  ending  5th  January,  1838, 
and  that  of  six  years  ending  5th  January,  1821,  which  shows 
that,  during  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  on  an  average  annual 
gross  revenue  of  2,I90,597/.  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
only  60,827?.,  aud  a  yearly  increase,  therefore,  of  only  3578^, 
or  of  little  more  than  one  and  a  half  per  thousand.  This  in- 
crease Is  very  disproportioned  to  the  increase,  during  the 
same  period,  in  the  numbers,  the  commerce,  the  manufactur- 
ing industry  and  intelligence  of  the  people.  Mr.  Hill  shows 
that  in  the  twenty  years  from  1315  to  1835,  both  the  gross 
and  net  revenue  were  reduced;  also,  that  had  the  revenue 
kept  pace  with  the  population,  it  ought  to  exhibit  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  500,000/.  Had  the  net  annual  revenue 
of  the  Post-Office  kept  pace  with  the  stage-coach  duty,. — 
a  duty  which  aifords  a  very  jtist  index  of  the  inchnation  of 
the  people  to  communicate  with  one  another,  it  would  now 
exhibit  an  increase  of  2,000,000/. 

Present  number  of  Potted  Letterg. 
The  number  of  letters  circulated  annually  by  the  Post- 
Office  cannot  be  stated  precisely.  The  Post-Office  has  not 
troubled  itself  to  keep  any  statistics  of  the  kind  ;  forming  an 
exception,  in  this  respect,  to  most  of  the  post-offices  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States.  The  number  of  letters  has  been 
a  subject  of  great  dispute  between  the  Post-Office  and  Mr. 
Hill  ever  since  the  appearance  of  his  pamphlet  in  1837.  Mr. 
Hill  at  that  time  estimated  the  number  of  all  chaigeable 
letters  passing  yearly  through  the  post-offices  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  be  about  88,000,000.  In  his  evidence  before 
the  Committee  Mr.  Hill  substituted  for  this,  another  estimate 
calculated  in  a  difierent  way,  whereby  he  accounted  the  total 
to  be  79,500,000,  viz. 

General-post  letters 53,500,000 

ld.y  2d.,  and  3d.  letters ....     26,000,000 


79,500,000 
The  following  estimates  have  from  time  to  time  been  made 
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public  by  the  Post-Office.     The  first  is  Ix>rd  Lichfield's  de- 
claration in  the  House  of  Lords. 


General 

Twopenny 

Peim7 

TottL 

Date  when 

Poll. 

gi«en. 

No.  1. 

43.000,000 

□Euitted. 

omitted. 

43,000,000 

Not.  14, 1837- 

43,740,350 

10,894,570 

omitted. 

54,634,920 

Dec.    7,  1837. 

No.  3. 

43,740,350 

10,894,570 

3,589,920 

58,224,840 

Dec.    9,1837- 

No.  4. 

4r,6a7,ooo 

I3,05S,000 

7,067,000 

66,752,000 

Mar.  9, 1S38. 

12,058,000 

63,324,516 

No.  6. 

I'J^n^j 

12.543,492 

f"?;^! 

73,596,068 

^Aug.   1838. 

No.  7. 

/■r.'^l 

13,058,800 

J  iSS..  1 

69,147,052 

J 

The  higheet  estimate,  73)596,068*,  is  founded  upon  a  re- 
turn, both  of  the  numbers  of  letters  posted,  and  of  the  revenue 
actually  yielded  by  them  for  one  week.  No  account  of  the 
postage  collected  accompanies  the  other  estimates.  Now,  the 
estimated  annual  postage,  2,365,919/.,  of  the  estimated 
73,596,068  letters,  is  behw  the  actual  gross  revenue  for  the 
year  ending  Sth  January,  1838,  which  was  2,462,269/.  In- 
creasing the  number  of  letters  73,596,068  in  the  proportion 
of  their  postage,  2,365,919/.,  to  2,462,269/.,  a  year's  revenue, 
nearly  77,000,000  will  be  found  to  be  the  yearly  number  of 
chargeable  letters. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  the  following  may  be  con- 


*  In  his  final  exainination,  Colonel  Msberljr  uyt :  "  M;  impreuion  it,  that  the 
retl  nmnber  of  letter*  is  about  the  anmber  l«ken  in  the  flnt  and  second  wedu  In 
January,  a  number  of  about  70,000,000."  With  reference  to  the  discrepances  in 
the  estimate  made  by  tlie  PosC-OtEce,  Colonel  Maberly  lays :  "  In  round  numbers, 
by  the  return  before  me,  the  General-post  letters  would  be  53  millions  if  taken  on 
the  second  week,  and  49  luiUions  if  taken  on  the  third  neek  in  March  ;  showing 
a  difi^rence  of  10  millions  in  one  case,  and  sLi  millioni  iii  another.  We  Dever  gave 
the  43  millions  as  more  than  a  rough  estimate,  formed  on  the  best  data  we  could 
get." — "  You  staled  in  your  return  that  the  Twopenny-post  letters  were  10,894,S70j 
how  do  you  find  that  to  be  by  the  last  return?" — "  There  wa»  an  account  taken, 
for  a  week  in  NoTember,  of  the  number  of  letters  patting  through  the  Twopenny 
post,  the  number  in  that  week  producing  10,894,S7Q ;  a*  that  wm  the  last  and 
most  accurate  return  taken,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  g^veiti  now  the  actual  return 
has  produced  12  millions  and  a  fraction." 

•'  With  regard  to  the  Peany-post  letters,  what  difference  do  you  find  between 
the  account  you  have  now  given  and  that  before  made,  which  hM  been  alluded 
to?" — "  In  thePennyposts  we  were  wrong  by  one  half ;  the  proportions  we  have 
assumed  between  the  penny  letters  and  the  pence  on  General-post  letters  being 
totally  erroneous.  I  think  we  took  six  agricultural  towns  and  tix  manulacturing 
towns,  and  the  proportions  on  each  of  those  classes  of  letters,  and  we  aaiunied 
that  that  proportion  would  be  maintained  for  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  :  it  turned 
out  that  the  proportion  wc  assumed  wm  utterly  in  error,  and  &e  Fenny-poat  letters 
w«r«  double  what  we  bad  taken  them  at" 
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sidered  as  a  tolerably  close  estimate  of  the  number  of  chai^a- 
ble  letters  circulated  annually  by  the  PoBt-Office. 
General  post,   inclusive   of  forei^   letters,  and 

reckoning  double  and  triple  letters  as  single .  .  57,000,000 

Twopenny- BBd  Threepenny-post  letters 12,500,000 

Country  Fenny-post  letters 8,000,000 

77,500,000 
Upon  the  same  data  Mr.  Hill  estimates  the  total  number 
to  be  78,000,000 }  and  submits 

A  conjectural  estimale  of  the  rates  at  which  the  several  classes 
of  letters  may  be  expected  to  itwrease. 


Pretent 
namber. 

Assumed  rtte 
ofincreue. 

Future 
number. 

Peony-post  letters 

Twopeany-andThreepenny- 

post  letters 

General- poat  letters  .  .  .  . 

8,000,000 

1 13,000,000 

57,000,000 

none. 
threefold, 
sixfold. 

8,000,000 
39,000,000 
342,000,000 

Total  .... 

78,000,000 

fivefold. 

389,000,000 

The  diatribatioQ  of  a  fivefold  increase  of  tetters  at  a  penny 
rate  would  cause  a  diminution  of  the  present  net  revenue  of 
the  PoBt-Office  amounting  to  300,000/.  A  sixfold  increase 
would  cause  no  reduction  of  revenue  at  all,  and  a  sevenfold  in- 
crease would  augment  the  Post-Office  profits  about  300,000/. 
a  year.  In  these  calculations  a  liberal  allowance  is  made  for 
the  additional  expenses  of  management  attendant  on  each  in- 
crease respectively. 

Whence  an  Increase  of  loiters  may  be  looked/or} 
We  may  now  inquire  if  the  evidence  warrants  an  expecta- 
tion of  increase  to  the  amount  of  sixfold. 

The  increase  of  letters  under  a  penny  post  would  arise  ^m 
several  sources.  The  contraband  conveyance  of  letters  would  be 
effectually  destroyed.  Correspondence,  which  at  present  evades 
postage  without  a  breach  of  the  law,  would  be  drawn  into  the 
Post-Office.  An  immense  quantity  of  correspondence,  which 
high  postage  altogether  suppresses,  would  spring  up ;  and  it 
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cBnnot  be  doubted  that  the  facility  of  intercourse  which  would 
be  placed  within  the  means  of  every  individual  in  the  country 
would  greatly  enlarge  the  class  of  letter-writers. 

Upon  these  several  sources  of  increase  we  must  bestow  some 
notice,  though  but  a  brief  one.  A  whole  number  of  the  Re- 
view would  not  suffice  to  ^ve  a  complete  examination  of  them. 
And  first  let  us  see  what  the  suppression  of  smuggling  would 
turn  into  the  legal  channel  of  the  Post-Office.  A  glance  has 
already  been  given  at  the  illicit  conveyance  of  letters,  in  prov- 
ing that  the  smu^ler  charges  but  a  penny  postage  on  each 
letter.  A  resolution,  which  passed  unanimously,  expresses 
the  opinion  of  the  Select  Committee, "  that  the  illicit  convey- 
"  ance  of  letters  is  proved  to  be  practised  systematically  in  all 
"  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  an  extent  it  would  be  difficult  to 
"  estimate,  that  the  illicit  conveyance  ia  on  the  increase,  ^c." 
In  truth,  the  statement  of  this  enormous  and  demoralizing  sy- 
stem is  completely  proved  by  the  evidence  given  on  that  head. 
The  practice  is  admitted,  without  a  blush,  by  witnesses  of  the 
highest  respectability.  The  means  by  which  letters  are  ille- 
gally conveyed  are,  Ist,  by  carriers,  without  disguise ;  2nd,  by 
booksellers'  parcels ;  3rd,  by  warehousemen's  bales  and  par- 
cels; 4th,  by  "  free  packets,"  which  contain  the  patterns  and 
correspondence  of  manufacturers,  carried  by  the  coach  pro- 
prietors free  of  charge;  5th,  by  "weavers' bags"  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Glasgow ;  6th,  by  "  family  boxes  "  at  Glasgow  j 
boxes  containing  provisions,  &c.  sent  to  the  students  at  the 
University. 

Messrs.  Baring  acknowledge  the  fact  of  their  sending  two 
hundred  letters  in  a  box,  every  week,  to  Liverpool,  to  escape 
postage.  Some  returns  made  to  the  Glasgow  Postage  Com- 
mittee ^ve  the  following  results :  with  respect  to  five  com- 
mercial firms  in  that  city,  the  regular,  compared  with  ilhcit 
correspondence,  in  one  firm,  is  as  3  to  1 :  in  a  second,  as 
18  to  1 ;  in  a  third,  as  67  to  1 ;  in  a  fourth,  as  8  to  1 ;  in  a 
fifth,  as  15  to  1.  The  witness  deposing  to  these  facts  is  of 
opinion  that  "at  least  ten  letters  are  sent  illicitly  for  one  by 
post." 

Mr.  Christie,  on  extensive  hat  manufacturer,  thinks  he  re- 
ceives "  as  many  letters  l^Tarious^tiier  ways  as  by  post."   Mr. 
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J.  W.  Parker,  publisher,  receives  and  sends  letters  "  by  every 
"  means  that  can  be  thought  of.  It  is  a  rule  with  us  to  avoid 
"  the  expense  of  postage,  and  we  do  so  with  great  effect." 

Mr.  Brown,  merchant,  of  Liverpool,  states  that  parcels  of 
letters  are  conveyed  "  by  every  means  you  could  well  conceive ; 
"  by  vans,  by  railroads,  by  stage-coaches,  by  private  convey- 
"  ances,  by  special  messengers,  by  steam-boats, — in  short,  by 
"  every  conveyance  that  can  be  conceived." 

Mr.  Maury,  of  the  same  town,  related,  as  a  fact,  that  five 
letters  only  were  sent  legally  by  the  Sinus  ateam-packet  to 
New  York,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  post-master  of 
Liverpool,  who  bad  a  large  bag  made  to  receive  the  expected 
numbers,  whilst  at  least  10,000  letters  were  sent  illegally  by 
the  same  packet  through  the  office  of  the  consignee. 

Mr.  Richard  Taylor,  the  printer  and  publisher,  says,  the 
Committee  may  presume,  from  his  evidence,  "that  we  take 
"  every  possible  means  to  send  by  other  means  than  the  Fost- 
"  Office." 

Mr.  Richard  Cobden  does  not  doubt  that  four-fifths  of  the 
correspondence  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool  is  carried 
on  by  private  hand.  He  instances  one  case  out  of  many,  in 
which  anindividual,  during  the  last  seven  years,  sent  1 70  orders 
and  139  remittances,  and  in  no  instance  through  the  post. 

A  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  says :  "  People  do  not 
"  think  of  using  the  Post-Office  for  the  conveyance  of  their 
"  letters."  In  answer  to  the  question  put  by  Mr.  Pease, 
"  whether  advice  was  not  very  publicly  ^ven  to  the  Friends  not 
"  to  engage  in  any  such  practice  of  defrauding  the  revenue ;" 
he  answers,  "  Yes,  four  times  a  year."  He  thinks  people's 
noUons  of  morality  with  r^ard  to  the  Post-Office  are  very 
lax ;  they  think  it  no  fault  to  cheat  the  Post-Office ;  and,  for 
one,  he  reasons  thus :  he  has  sent  them  in  his  parcels  in 
this  way ;  if  he  could  not  send  those  letters  for  2d.,  he 
would  not  send  them  at  all ;  therefore,  though  he  infringes 
the  law,  he  does  not  virtually  cheat  the  King. — Perhaps  that 
is  not  quite  sound,  but  that  is  the  way  in  which  be  satisfies 
himself. 

We  shall  conclude  these  humiUating  admissions,  which 
might  be  extended  to  any  length,  with  some  notices  of  the 
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views  held  hj  the  Post-Officials  of  the  illicit  conveyance  of 
letters. 

The  solicitor  of  the  Post-Office  apprehends  the  illegal  con- 
veyance of  letters  to  be  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent  at 
the  present  moment.  As  to  suppressing  it,  it  is  bis  decided 
opinion  that  it  is  "  beyond  the  power  of  the  Post-OfiBce  under 
present  circumstances." 

The  assistant-secretary  at  the  Post-Office  is  aware  of  receiv- 
ing^houses  existing  in  London  for  the  receipt  of  letters  other- 
wise than  by  the  post — at  most  of  the  coffee-houses  in  the 
city ;  the  Jerusalem  for  East  India  letters ;  the  North  and 
South  American  coffee-houses  for  letters  for  America  gene- 
rally. He  is  aware  of  one  ship-broker  in  London  who  collects 
letters  for  North  America  in  such  quantities  that  they  "  have 
been  enough  to  load  a  cab." 

The  post-master  of  Exeter  has  little  doubt  that  more  letters, 
within  the  distance  of  twenty  miles,  are  conveyed  illegally 
than  through  the  medium  of  the  Post-Office.  The  post-master 
of  Iiiverpool  would  say  that  between  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter "the  number  of  letters  sent  without  passing  through 
the  Post-Office,  is  probably  greater  than  the  number  sent  by 
post." 

The  sohcitor  of  the  Edinburgh  Post-Office  has  often  been 
told,  that  more  letters  are  brought  into  Edinbui^h  by  the 
common-carriers  on  a  Wednesday  morning  than  are  brought 
by  the  regular  post  conveyance,  and  he  believes  the  same  ob- 
servation applies  to  all  provincial  towns  in  Scotland.  Colonel 
Maberly,  the  secretary  of  the  Post-Office,  it  is  right  to  state, 
"  does  not  at  all  credit  the  fraudulent  transmission  of  letters." 
His  only  groand  for  doubting,  is  his  experience  in  Committees 
when  he  was  in  Parliament,  that  interested  parties  are  very 
apt  to  overstate  their  case ;  but  this  opinion  is  not  shared  by 
his  colleagues,  the  secretaries  for  Dublin  and  Edinburgh, 
both  officers  of  no  Parliamentary  experience,  but  of  much 
greater  experience  in  Post-Office  matters  than  Colonel  Ma- 
berly. Mr.  Godby  declares  the  evidence  has  *'  confirmed"  his 
previous  opinions,  and  Sir  Edward  Lees  "was  always  aware 
"  that  the  Post-Office  regulations  were  evaded  by  every  per- 
''  son  that  could  evade  them ;  but  confesses  he  was  never 
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"  even  suspinous  of  the  astounding  and  mortifying  facts  that 
'*  are  disclosed  in  the  evidence." 

No  one  but  Colonel  Maberly  denies  that  a  penny  postage 
would  completely  destroy  the  system  of-  smuggling  letters, 
and  that  nothing  but  a  penny  postage  would  have  this  effect. 
A  witness  engaged  in  this  illicit  traffic  hcing  asked  how  he 
would  put  a  stop  to  it,  answers,  "  I  should  just  follow  the 
"  example  that  was  set  in  putting  down  illicit  distillation  in 
"  Scotland ;  I  would  reduce  the  duty ;  and  that  would  put  an 
"  end  to  it  by  bringing  it  down  to  the  expense  of  conveyance 
"  by  carriers  and  others.  The  Post-Office  should  beat  the 
"  smuggler  in  cheapness,  and  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt 
"  that  the  Post-Office  would  then  beat  the  smuggler.  In- 
"  voices,  circulars,  prospectuses  may  be  legally  transmitted 
"  otherwise  than  through  the  post,  and  are  sent  at  the  present 
"  time,  for  the  most  part  in  parcels,  to  a  great  extent."  Out  of 
18,000  invoices,  Mr.  Christie,  the  hat  manufacturer,  "  sent 
"  only  7  per  cent,  by  post,  whilst  the  proportion  inclosed  with 
"  goods  was  93  per  cent.  With  a  penny  postage,  by  far  the 
"  greater  part  would  have  been  sent  by  post." 

Messrs.  Leaf,  Coles  and  Co.  do  not  now  send  one  invoice 
in  a  hundred  by  post,  but  seven-eighths  would  be  so  sent  if 
the  charge  were  only  Id.  each. 

Mr.  Charles  Knight,  publisher,  would  send  annually  7,000 
letters  of  advice  and  invoices  by  post,  which  now  go  by 
parcels. 

Mr.  Richard  Cobden  is  firmly  convinced,  that  the  number 
of  invoices  instantly  to  be  carried  by  the  post,  consequent  on 
the  reduction  to  a  postage  of  Id.,  would  amount  to  more  than 
the  letters  now  sent  by  the  post  altogether. 

Mr.  Reid,  formerly  a  publisher  in  Glasgow,  knew  one 
house  that  issued  at  one  time  80,000  circulars.  He  knew 
another  house  in  London  that  issued  80,000  circiUars,  and 
not  one  of  them  went  through  the  Post-Office. 

The  report  represents,  in  the  most  forcible  manner,  the 
extent  to  which  the  high  rates  of  postage  deter  the  public 
from  writing  letters  and  sending  communications. 

"  In  *piu  of  the  raultifarioui  model  in  which  the  postage  i«  evaded  by 
men  engaged  in  commerce  or  proleatioiiBl  buuneu,  yet  even  thoie  who 
2l  2 
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have  tlie  meam  of  evasion  within  their  reach,  reduce  their  coireipondence 
greatly  below  the  iLandord  wliich,  under  other  circmnitances,  they  would 
thinlc  expedienL  Indirect  modes  of  tranimisaion,  in  most  parti  of  the 
country,  are  leas  accessible,  less  frequent,  and  less  certain  than  the  post  In 
very  many  afikira  of  business,  iiuless  the  announcement  be  immediate,  the 
occamon  for  writing  has  gone  by ;  unless  pardes  therefore  find  it  profitable 
to  use  the  post,  they  forbear  writing  at  all.  Suppression  of  correspondence 
on  matters  ofbusineM  takes  the  place  of  evasion,  in  proportion  as  the  trans- 
actions to  be  announced  or  performed  arc  moderate  in  amount,  and  the 
condition  in  life  of  the  parties  is  humble.  The  multitude  of  transactions 
which,  owing  to  the  high  rates  of  postage,  are  prevented  from  being  done, 
or  wbicb,  if  done,  are  nut  announced,  or  are  delayed  to  be  announced,  is 
quite  astonishing.  Bills  for  moderate  amounts  are  not  drawn ;  small  orders 
for  goods  are  not  given  or  received;  remittances  of  money  are  not  acknow- 
ledged ;  the  expediting  of  goods  by  land  or  tea ;  the  sailing  or  arrival  of 
■hipi  are  not  announced,  and  insurances  thereon  are  thereby  prevented 
from  being  effected ;  printers  do  not  send  their  proofs ;  the  town  denier 
does  not  inform  his  country  customers  when  to  expect  the  arrival  of  hia 
traveller ;  the  country  attorney  delays  writing  to  his  London  agent,  the 
commercial  traveller  to  his  principal,  the  town  banker  to  the  banker  in  the 
country ;  branch  banks  defer  remitting  to  their  central  bank ; — in  all  which, 
and  many  other  cases,  instead  of  communication  taking  place  from  day  l« 
day,  OS  matters  arise,  regularity,  which  is  the  SDul  of  business,  il  dispensed 
with.  In  the  greater  number  of  instances,  moreover,  in  which  private  in- 
dividuals, companies,  or  associations,  or  public  institutions  and  iocieties  can 
only  accomplish  their  objects  by  a  wide  distribution  of  circulars,  or  a  very 
extensive  correspondence,  the  usual  course  is  to  forgo  the  distribution  or 
correspondence,  and  with  it  the  objects  that  were  in  contemplation.  Thus 
the  distribution  of  circulars  from  land-agents,  announcing  properties  for 
sale ;  from  wine-agents,  stating  the  prospects  of  the  vintage ;  and  from  com- 
■alesmen  of  the  harvest  j  from  brokers  of  every  description,  advising  the 
monnentary  fluctuations  in  the  market;  from  traders,  recommending  their 
goods ;  from  printers,  publishers  and  booksellers,  forwarding  their  prospec- 
tuses, and  announcing  new  publicatians ;  from  fire  and  life  assurance  com- 
panies, stating  the  terms  of  their  insurances  ;  from  manufacturers,  inclosing 
new  patterns  ;  and  from  dealers,  Inclosing  samples — are  suppressed  or  greatly 
restricted.  Charitable  institutions,  ■ocieties  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  unions  for  the  eslabliahment  of  Sunday  schools,  associations  for  the 
promotion  or  improvement  of  education,  or  the  difliision  of  useful  know- 
ledge, and  many  other  bodies,  engaged  in  various  objects  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  interests  of  society,  arc  greatly  crippled  in  their  exertions  by 
the  limitations  which  the  postage-rates  impose  on  their  issue  of  printed 
notices  and  documents.  Practitioners  and  others  in  the  country  do  not 
apply  for  lymph  in  the  degree  they  otherwise  would  do,  to  the  institutions 
formed  in  London  for  the  spread  of  vaccination.  Various  literary  and  sci- 
entific societies  are  cut  off,  in  a  great  measure,  from  eomniunlcation  with 
their  non-resident  memhen.    Parochial,  mBgiiterial  and  county  buiiness  is 
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individuals, 


rnucli  impeded  hy  the  aame  cause.  Whenever  public  bodiea  or 
iu  llie  prosecutiou  of  Kiciitific  inquiries,  nro  desirous  of  obtainiiig  an  uccu- 
late  knowledge  of  fucta,  nliich  la  to  be  procured  only  by  nciting  to  a  great 
number  of  individuals,  ai  in  statistics,  medical  science,  aud  the  delormina- 
tion  of  the  constants  that  are  required  for  applying  meclianicol  theory  to 
practice,  there  they  find  tliemaelves  cut  off,  by  the  operation  of  the  postage- 
rates,  from  those  sources  at  ivhich  alone  information  is  to  be  drawn,  and 
discover  in  those  rates  an  impediment  to  the  progress  of  science. 

"  But  of  all  the  descriptions  of  correspondence  that  are  restricted  by  Che 
postage-rates,  that  to  which  the  term  suppression  will  most  properly  apply, 
is,  probably,  t!ie  voluntary  social  correspondence  between  family,  kindred 
and  friends.  The  restriction  becomes  suppression  in  the  case  of  any  party 
in  proportion  as  the  present  cost  of  a  letter  bears  hardly  on  bis  income,  aud 
as  be  is  desirous,  but  unable,  to  correspond  freely.  It  will  apply,  therefore, 
more  or  less,  to   the  social   correspondence  of  all  below   the   wealthier 

An  infinite  number  of  cases,  in  which  postage  debars  the 
poor  &om  communication,  was  brought  before  the  Committee. 
"Sixpence,"  says  Mr.  Brewin,  one  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
"  is  a  third  of  a  poor  man's  daily  income ;  if  a  gentleman 
"  who  had  1000L  a  year,  or  3/.  a  day,  had  to  pay  one  third  of 
"  his  daily  income,  a  sovereign,  for  a  letter,  how  oilen  would 
"  he  write  letters  of  friendship  ?  Let  a  gentleman  put  that 
"  to  himself,  and  then  he  wiU  be  able  to  see  how  the  poor 
"  man  cannot  be  able  to  pay  6rf.  for  his  letter.  The  people 
"  do  not  think  of  using  the  Post-Office ;  it  is  barred  ogainst 
"  them  by  the  very  high  charge." 

"  Poatage"  says  Lord  Ashburton,  "  bears  very  hard  upon 
"  family  communications,  and  upon  the  social  enjoyments 
"  which  arise  from  that  communication,  particidarly  upon  the 
"  middling  classes  of  society." — Elsewhere  His  Lordship  ob- 
serves, (Ev.  8I72.)  "  If  a  man  wishes  to  write  to  his  friends 
"  to  know  how  they  are  going  on,  it  takes  a  full  day's  labour 
"  to  pay  the  postage.  A  reduction  of  postage  would  increase 
"  social  communication,  and  would  increase  greatly  the  com- 
"  forts  of  the  lower  classes." 
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10,700  ptrishe.  in  En- 

riand,-with300  Branch 

'-  Sodotiei  every  month. 

Diflorion    of    UMful 
KDo*ledge. 

S-fold. 

Thomai   Coatea,    Se- 
cretary. 

ZMold. 

John  Dnnlop.  Green- 
ock, Chaiimui. 

SocotCiT.  Engineer.. 

30-fbld. 

Thonuu  Webater,  Sec. 

lOOO-fold. 

Dr.  Orwory. 
Dr.  Birfibeck. 

Phyiician. 

lO-told. 

National   Loan   Fnud 

lOO-fold. 

Limie  Murray,  Chair. 

AMurance  Company 

man. 

fBstimate    founded     on 

AllM  Inaur.  Company 

S-  to  8.fold. 

EL  Desborough. 
Penwick  de  Porquet. 

Anaweii     (o     printed 

School  Agency. 

lO-fold. 

QneitionicinmUtedby 

Manchester  Traden. 

5i-fold. 
l5.to20Jbld. 

KchardCobden 

Manchester  Trader. 

Duncan  M'Laren. 

age  Committee. 

John  Dillon,  of  Lon- 

Receive  3tin)es,  and  send 

Messre.  Morrison. 

6-fold. 

don. 

out  6  lime*  as  many  u 
at  present,  bciideailhs 

Warehousemen, 

Michael  Brankaton,  of 

Meun.  Leaf,   Colei 

1-  or  S-fold. 

London 

of  their  invoices,  to  the 

ft  Co. 

extent  of  above  100  per 

Wharfinger. 

H-fold. 

DaTia  M'Kewan,  in- 

day. 

'Advice*      relating      to 

WharfiDger. 

fi-fold? 

R.  Pearson,  of  London, 

shipment  of  gooda,  3- 
foldjtoairiviofihips, 
6-f61di  on  spedal  ad- 
vices, lO-fold. 

Coro-&ctor 

7.fold  ? 

J.  M.  Ashlin,  of  Lon. 

Inward  letter*,  3-  or  4- 
fold;  outiraid  letter*, 
10-fold. 

don 

Colonial  Agent. 

fi-foU? 

George    MoffaW,    o( 

Prices   current,  3-fold; 

London 

letters  of  advice,  10- 

EaUte  Agent  andAue- 

lOO-fDld. 

Q.E.  Brooke  of  Lon- 
don. 
J.  W.Parker,  London. 

fotdj  outivtrd  letter*. 
.  6-fold. 

Pnbliihe^. 

15.«r20.fold 

Pnbliaher. 

11-fold. 

Chas.Kn»ht,  London. 
G.   B.  V^ttaker,   of 

PabliUier. 

10-to  20-fold. 

London. 

BookKUer. 

13-fold. 

JohQReid,ofGIawow. 
Jowph  Boord,  Man- 

Wrtlller, 

5-fold. 

agit^cleAto  Mewt.. 

Swaine. 

Medicine  Vender. 

J.  B.  Sharp,  of  Lon- 

Instead of  1501.,  hi*  pre- 

don 

sent  postage,  would  pay 
400(.  to  5001. 

Wold. 

W.  Vickers,  of  Shef- 

Woold  pay  the  fuU  a- 

field. 

mount  ^  their  pre«»>t 
postage. 

Seed  Merchant. 

6-fold. 

r.J.  Brewin.ofCiren- 

Blacking      Mwufac 

S5-fold. 

J.  Wright,  partner  of 
Mesirs.  Warren. 

Lace  MaDufadurer. 

SO-fold. 

Gravcner  Hcnaon. 

Pin  and  Needle  Maker 

lO-fold. 

Alfred  Davidson. 

10-fold. 

Dr.  Lardoer. 

12-rold. 

Georae   Emery,   De. 

Taiei. 

puty.Lieutenant   for 

/ 

Somerset. 
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The  average  of  the  eBtimates  of  30  witnesses,  not  counting 
any  estimates  above  20  fold,  is  10  fold. 

The  preceding  is  a  summarjr  of  the  evidence  on  the  question 
of  increase ;  and  want  of  space  alone  prevents  us  from  accom- 
panying each  witness's  statement  with  the  data  upon  which 
bis  estimate  is  founded.  In  almost  every  case,  the  witness 
enters  into  very  particular  details,  a  specimen  of  which  ap- 
pears in  a  note  below*. 

*  There  U  appended  to  the  Third  Report  on  Pottage  an  abitract  of-  the  eri- 
dCDCe  of  sevei^  witaeiaei  oa  the  anticipated  increaae  of  letten  in  caie  of  a  reduc- 
tion to  one  penny.  This  documeiit  shows  very  satisfactorily,  that  the  Committee 
did  not  permit  the  sunnisea  of  any  nitaesses  to  pats  unexamined,  but  tbat  they 
preued  the  witness  hard  for  details.  We  select  initaaces  of  three  witnesses  of  dif- 
ferent business  in  order  to  give  spedmensof  ihia  abBlract,  and  to  impart  confidence 
to  the  conclusions  deduced  from  the  evidence  generallj. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Parkeb,  Bookseller,  West  Strand. 

New  Corrttpmdmce,  in  the  nenl  qfa  Reduction  qf  the  Satei  to  One  Pttuiy. 

lyavellert'  Leileri. — Travellers  do  not  forward  orders  ai  soon  as  givea,  but 
delay  nriting  until  they  can  fill  a  sheet.  The  letter  produced,  which  is  k  fldr 
■ample  of  a  traveller's  letter,  contains  six  orden,  collected  in  three  diflbicnt  towns, 
and  the  announcement  of  the  settlement  of  nine  small  accounU.  It  is  written 
across  and  across,  on  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  every  scrap  and  corner  of  ifhlch  is  filled, 
as  well  as  the  back  on  which  the  direction  is.  This  mode  of  doli^  business  is  at- 
tended with  considerable  inconvenience ;  the  proper  course  would  be,  for  the  tra- 
veller to  vrrite  daily ;  but  the  correspondence  in  that  case  would  not  bear  the  post- 
age )  at  a  very  low  rate,  he  should  receive  not  less  than  five  or  six  travellers  let- 
ten  where  he  now  receives  one. 

Advice  end  jicknowkdymenl  of  Money  Remillanctt. — He  seldom  recdvji  or  hat 
occasioQ  to  write  a  letter  relating 'to  the  remittance  of  money  but  it  is  coupled 
with  u  much  of  other  business  as  circumstances  will  permit.  Unless  an  order  is 
large,  a  letter  very  rarely  relates  to  one  subject  only.  There  are  so  many  other 
ways  by  which  he  can  receive  commuDlcatioas,  that  he  avoids  as  much  ai  possible 
correspondence  by  post  respecting  smeJl  accounts.  Aluiy  payments  are  made 
to  his  travellers,  and  are  acknowledged  by  them.  Except  in  very  rare  cases  in- 
deed, he  does  uot  send  by  post,  acknowledgments  for  (he  receipt  of  money.  Ha 
iDClotes  them  to  his  correspondenti ;  or  now  and  then  sends  a  balance-sheet,  glT- 
in;  credit  for  the  remittance  at  the  foot  of  (he  account. 

CirciUar:--~0(  the  works  he  publishes  he  prints  yearly  about  200,000  cata- 
logues :  a  new  one  eveiy  three  or  four  mouths.  Many  of  these  he  inserts  in  the 
Reviews  and  Magazines.  The  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews  take  from  B,000 
to  9,000;  and  in  the  intervals  between  these  Reviews  he  prints  from  20,000  to 
50,000  copies.  Of  these  he  cirmilates  alioul  20,000  through  the  MaEuJnes.  and  sends 
300  to  one  of  his  correspondents,  2U0  to  another,  lo  be  issued  by  them  amongst 
thnr  conneiioni ;  but  there  is  difficulty  in  getting  those  lists  properly  circulated, 
and  a  great  many  arc  wasted,  llis  expenditure  in  circulating  these  catalogues  is 
very  lu^.  He  does  not  issue  a  single  drcular  or  catalogue  by  the  Twopenny  or 
General  Post,  nor  in  any  way  but  in  )iarcels  ;  but  if  the  postage  were  very  low,  that 
would  be  the  most  beneficial  mode  of  doing  business  that  could  be  devised.  On 
the  outside  of  the  stamped  envelope  he  would  print  his  own  name  and  address, 
and  on  the  inside  a  catalogue  of  the  two  or  three  hundred  works  in  which  he  deali. 
By  marking  the  catalogues,  they  would  be  converted  into  orden,  almost  without 
writing ;  and  the  printing  of  his  name  upon  tbem  would  prevent  their  being  lent 
to  any  person  but  himself.  It  would  be  well  vrorth  the  while  of  any  perton  in  bun- 
neas,  like  himself,  to  supply,  not  only  dealers,  but  also  Urge  comumen,  with  these 
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Very  few  changes  or  reductions  of  charge  have  taken  place 
in  the  Poat-Office  which  afford  data  for  calciilnting  any  de- 

franka.  lie  irould  separate  the  catilogue  into  partioni,  each  of  which  ivauld  con- 
tain a  lilt  of  such  boolu  u  were  most  interes^ag  to  tbe  particular  classes  of  per- 
aons  he  intended  (o  address.  He  would  send  the  hst  of  theological  works  to  der- 
gymen,  of  school  books  to  schoolmasten,  and  of  scientific  works  to  those  to  whom 
■uch  works  might  particular!;  apply,  independently  of  any  permanent  communica- 
tion he  might  estabhsh  with  reading  societies,  or  others.  It  would  be  binding  the 
pcnoDS  to  whom  jiou  send  the  covers,  (o  do  business  with  you.  To  have  tliia 
mode  of  correspondence  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  importance :  he  is  quite 
Aurc  it  is  a  sort  of  correspondence  they  should  have  from  di.y  to  day,  as  soon  as  , 
any  plan  of  cheap  postage  could  be  brought  into  operation.  When  he  could  apjily 
hiioself  directly  to  persons  likely  to  become  purchasers,  there  would  he  no  limit 
to  the  Qumlier  of  circuUrs  he  should  send  out  in  the  course  of  the  year.  It  opens 
the  idea  of  such  nn  eileniive  correspondence,  thai  he  hesitates  to  say  tbe  extent 
to  which  he  thinks  it  might  be  carried.  He  should  say,  as  a  printer,  that  there  is 
no  branch  of  trade  which  would  not  iTtul  itself  of  such  means  of  making  known 
iU  articles  to  probable  consumen. 

&natf  Order*. — People,  on  account  of  the  pottage,  do  not  now  send  small 
orders.  The  rule  of  the  trade  ia  to  charge  potuge  on  orders  nnder  ZL  ;  but,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  a  customer,  by  sending  at  tbe  same  time  perhaps  a  money- 
order,  or  by  introduinng  some  other  matter,  will  escape  the  diirge.  With  a 
cheap  postage,  and  with  such  envelopes  ai  he  proposes,  be  ia  sure  that  hundreds 
of  correapondenta  would  use  them  la  write  for  a  book  or  two ;  whereas  ordrn  of 
thia  description,  for  want  of  bcility  of  comuniucation,  are  now  entirely  lost.  It 
is  poaaible  they  might  write  even  twice  a  day.  His  estimate  is,  that  tlie  receipt 
of  letters  would  be  seven-  ot  eight-fold  of  what  it  now  is ;  the  number  of  let- 
ters which  he  now  indoaea,  but  which  be  would  then  decline  inclosing  would 
be  three-fold  of  what  he  now  receives ;  Imt  he  cannot  estimate  the  number  of 
conimnnicationa,  in  the  way  of  circulars,  wliich  he  ahoold  send  in  the  course  of  Ihc 
year ;  he  does  not  think  he  overs»tes  it  at  20,000  to  30,000,  or  30,000  lo  40,000, 
where  he  does  not  now  send  one. 

Inettate  qfhit  Corre^pondaiet,  in  the  tventiiffMe  Pottage  being  redurtd  to 
Oh*  Pmny. 

In  tbe  event  of  the  proposed  reduction,  he  should  do  eveiything  that  necesuty, 
or  even  fancy  might  reiguire :  he  should  do  almost  aa  much  for  a  Id.  as  for 
nothing.  He  sbnuld  receive  by  the  post  at  least  sii  times,  and  send  at  least  15 
times  OS  many  letters  as  he  does  now.  He  cannot  aay  whether  the  total  increase 
voold  be  10-,  15-,  or  ZO-fold;  but  it  roust  be  to  an  enormous  degree:  and  be 
thinks,  if  he  were  allowed  to  avail  himself  of  the  printed  envelope  at  the  rate  of 
Id.,  it  would  be  to  the  largest  of  the  amounts  which  he  has  stated.  He  calcn- 
Ittes  the  increase  as  compui»i  with  his  present  correspondence  by  post,  which  he 
has  before  stated  to  he  comparatively  small ;  when  increased  15-fold,  it  would  be 
conaidernble.  Supposing  hia  business  not  to  increase  in  coniequence  of  Ihe 
cfaai^,  bis  correspondence  would  etUl  increase  from  12-  to  20-fold  ;  but  he  tales 
it  for  granted  tlicre  wo'ild  be  an  increase. 

laermt  qfPiatagt  Me  ihould  faire  topag. — He  should  probably  spend  three  or 
four  timea  as  much  in  poEloge  as  he  does  now,  and  yet  derive  conaidcrable  advan- 
tage from  tlie  change,  lie  would  be  very  glad  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the 
Poat-OAicc  for  seven  years,  to  pay  Ihem  five  timca  as  mnch  aa  he  pays  now. 

/ncretue  in  Au  Bamea. — He  baa  no  doubt  that  Ihe  redaction  in  the  postage 
would  be  profitable  to  him,  as  the  distribution  of  circulail  of  the  nature  he  pro- 
poses would  lead  to  a  very  conaiderable  increase  of  his  business ;  and  what  busi- 
ness he  did,  would  be  more  satisfactory. 

Advtriamg.—lle  thinks  he  pays  aboot  40(.  a  week—more  than  2,000/.  a  year 
— for  advertiiing.  The  charge  for  the  ahortcit  advertiaement  is  Eii.,  and  for  the 
longer  from  10».  to  15».,  or  more;  the  duty  is  1».  M.  He  ia  very  little  of  tn  ad- 
venner  compand  with  othen.    He  bu  been  deterred  from  adveitiaing  in  the 
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finite  amount  of  increase.  The  only  case  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  yielding  some  indication  is  that  of  ship-letters,  the 

nenspapen,  from  the  coniideralion  that  the  sdvertuemeoti  ore  huried  in  their 
doulile  sheets.  An  advertisement  mixed  up  nith  maoy  othen  is  not  lo  attractive ; 
he  feeb  therefore  that  a  g;reat  part  of  newspaper  advertising  ii  unprofitable. 
He  wants  a  more  special  mode  of  maUng  his  lists  known  to  his  particular 
customers.  He  should  still  advertise  in  the  newspapers  (o  a  large  eitent,  and 
would  avail  himself  of  the  post  as  on  additional  means.  A  number  of  persons  in- 
terested in  new  things  would  continne  to  advertise :  he  does  not  think  the  news- 
papers would  be  much  affected :  the  chief  abstraction  would  be  &om  the  m^a- 
'  ztnea  and  reviews. 

Mr.  Richard  Tatloti,  Printer. 
CirmJari  and  Prtapecttaa. — He  would  avul  himself  of  the  Fast-OSlce  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  sending  out  circulars  and  prospectuses  respecting  hii  own  pub- 
lications. He  now  sends  into  tbe  country  drculars  for  distribution  ;  but,  he  be- 
lieves, they  are  often  treated  as  waste-paper,  and  not  distributed.  He  prints  a 
gond  many  of  bis  own  prospectuses,  which  are  sewed  up  with  the  different  peri- 
odical joum^  ;  but  it  is  a  chance  whether  they  meet  the  eye  of  the  parties  for 
whom  they  are  intended.  He  has  advertiaed  in  (he  "  Publishers'  List,"  which 
may  be  rery  useful  as  a  general  advertiser ;  but  in  a  sheet  of  advertisements  a 
sinzle  one  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  :  the  advertisemeDl  of  a  particular  work  dues 
not  go  into  the  hands  of  the  very  class  of  persons  to  whom  that  work  is  suited. 
Could  he  send  his  ciiculars  by  post,  from  the  lists  of  the  different  sociedes,  and 
is  other  ways,  lie  would  be  able  to  obtain  tbe  names  of  persons  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  acientilic  or  other  objects  ;  and  to  those  persons  his  circulars  would  be 
addressed.  In  this  way  he  would  come  directly  at  the  class  he  wished  to  address ; 
which  would  yield  him,  he  has  no  doubt,  an  ample  return  of  advantage.  At  a 
penny  postage,  it  would  be  well  worth  his  while  to  send  his  circulars  lo  a  large 
class  of  traders.  These  circnlsrs  would  not,  he  thinks,  have  a  tendency  to  diminish 
the  revenue  arising  from  the  duty  on  advertisements  :  (his  would  be  an  additional 
mode  of  giving  publidt; :  he  is  convinced  he  should  continue  to  advertise  as  much 
as  he  does  now,  which  is  but  little.  He  advertises  just  his  own  puhUcations,.^d 
the  works  he  prints  for  others  and  is  directed  to  advertise.  He  is  not  able  to  state 
how  much  he  pays  a  year  far  advertisements. 
Exttnl  qf  hit  fitttm  Omrapoitdmee  and  Pottage,  tn  the  rveni  qf  rrdudug  the 

In  the  coarse  of  his  business  he  writes  many  letters ;  but  he  cannot  state  whu 
is  the  yearly  number  of  tbe  letters  he  sends  and  receives,  nor  what  is  the  yeariy 

amountof  the  postage  he  pays.  Tbe  increase  of  his  correspondence, he  has  no  doubt, 
would  be  very  great  indeed.  Had  he  anything  to  communicate,  however  slight, 
he  should  do  it  on  the  instant.  He  would  then  use  the  Post-Office  instead  of 
coaches,  carriers,  or  any  other  mode.  The  postage  would  cease  to  he  a  considera- 
tion in  any  individual  case ;  be  would  think  no  more  of  it  than  of  the  sheet  of 
paper  he  wrote  upon.  In  the  event  of  the  proposed  reduction,  the  circulation  of 
the  journal  which  he  edits  would  be  considerably  increased,  and  (he  work  would 
become  either  more  a  matter  of  profit,  or  less  a  matter  of  loss  than  it  is  now ;  and 
he  would  be  able  either  (o  reduce  its  price,  or  to  give  tbe  public  more  in  value  or 
quantity.  There  would  be  an  increase  in  the  profit  on  (hat  work  of  25  per  cent. 
He  has  a  perfec(  conviction,  that  if  a  large  reduction  were  made  in  postage,  new 
discoveries  and  facts  in  science  would  lie  communicated  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  of  (he  world,  with  greater  rapidity  than  at  present,'  His 
work  would  then  acquire  all  that  value  which  a  more  immediate  and  more  abun- 
dant communication  of  facts  would  necessarily  give  it  i  and  science  itself  woidd 
be  promoted  by  being  more  speedily  and  extensively  diffhied.  This  would  in- 
crease tbe  love  for  scientific  pursuits,  and  promote  the  circnlation  of  tbe  journal ; 
for  many  would  take  in  a  work,  when  it  became  known  that  it  contained,  fmia 
month  to  month,  new  infoima^n  in  idence ;  and  instead  of  periihing,  u  othert 
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postage  on  which  was  somewhat  reduced  and  made  a  umfortn 
rate  in  1835.    In  the  course  of  four  years  after  tbia  reduction, 

have  doDC,  Ihat  JDurntl  might  be  kept  afloat,  and  perhaps  rendered  b  little  pro- 
fitable. The  witnesi  haa  no  doubt  be  should  pay  a  vaat  deal  more  for  pottage 
thanhedoea  now;iliTouldbenortbhia  while  to  do  so,  aa  he  would  gel  aomuch 
value  for  it. 

Mr.  Matthew  Clauk  ia  one  of  a  firm  which,  acting  both  aa  receivers  upoo 
conaignmeat  of  foreign  wines  and  spiiila,  and  as  broken  to  foreign  honsea  wbo 
receive  upon  consignment,  aeUa  one-thirteenth  part  of  the  154,000  caaki  of  foreign 
vines  and  apirits  wbich  are  entered  annually  for  home  coosumptiou  in  this  country. 
The  wiae  and  spirit  trade  was  for  manf  years  in  the  hands  of  wholesale  houMS  of 
large  capital,  who  trusted  the  country  dealers  at  loag  credit,  and  charged  a  con- 
siderable profit.  His  firm,  instead  of  limiting  themselves  to  the  wine  and  spirit 
trade  of  Londoo,  have  aent  circulara  throughout  the  country,  giving  advice  of  the 
nature  and  source  of  supply,  the  state  of  the  vintage,  the  prospects  of  the  year, 
and  of  reduction.  One  occasion  for  issuing  these  drculars  is  immediately  on  the 
making  up  tbe  official  accounts  of  the  annual  consumption  of  wine  and  spirit]  in 
the  country.  Critical  periods  in  the  progress  of  the  vegetation  of  the  vine  on  the 
Continent  present  other  occasions  for  doing  ao.  If,  in  consequence  of  a  severe 
frost,  the  vintage  is  in  a  very  uncertain  state,  thoae  who  hold  articles,  the  produce 
of  the  grape,  will  act  on  their  knowledge  of  (hat  fact ;  and  many,  on  hearing  of  it, 
will  be  inclined  to  speculate :  deep  and  large  interests  are  at  such  times  involved  ; 
both  those  who  hold  stock,  and  those  who  have  to  supply  themselves,  are  af- 
fected. Every  variation  in  this  trade  should  be  brought  nitbin  the  knoicledge  of 
every  dealer ;  and  he  ahould  have  the  beat  information  that  can  be  supplied  to 
him.  The  consequence  of  issuing  Iheae  drcnlars  haa  been,  to  bring  theu'  Btm 
into  contact  with  the  retail  dealer  in  the  country,  who  Is  now  placed  close  to  the 
aource  of  supply,  and  obtains  his  wine  and  apirits  without  that  profit  he  was  ac- 
cuatomed  to  pay  to  the  wholeaale  middle  bouse.  They  were  the  first  who  at- 
tempted this  ;  and  their  advices  to  the  dealer  have  been  so  much  founded  in  fact, 
and  the  dealer  has  so  much  confidence  in  them,  that  he  is  glad  to  receive  their 
circulars,  and  willingly  pavs  postage.  Of  tliese  circulais  they  issue  annually  about 
1*00. 

That  which  now  restrains  the  26  other  brokers  in  the  wine  and  spirit  market 
from  doing  the  same  thing,  is,  that  on  going  into  it,  not  having  to  the  same  extent 
tbe  confidence  of  the  dealers,  they  would  have  to  pay  postage,  which,  on  a  single 
circular,  would  amount  to  iOl,  or  SOI,  One  cannot  get  to  those  men  without  tuL- 
velling,  or  without  paying  postage.  If  tbe  postage  were  reduced  to  Id.,  there  is 
not  a  broker  in  London,  either  in  the  wine  and  spirit  department  or  in  any  other 
branch  of  commerce,  who  would  not  isaue  letters  throughout  the  country.  This 
would  occasion  a  very  considerable  increase  of  competition  and  correspondence. 
There  is  a  certain  quantity  of  uine  and  spirits  consumed  ;  each  person  endeavours 
to  get  the  m^or  part  of  that  business.  Were  the  restraint  of  postage  taken  away, 
the  other  brokers  would  endeavour  to  get  into  the  country  business,  and  would 
inunediately  come  in  contact  with  his  firm.  He  is  quite  sure  that  bis  position 
wo(dd  be  attacked  in  that  way.  The  moment  his  firm  found  tbey  were  to  meet 
irith  competitor!,  they  would  send  out  circulara ;  and,  in  order  to  hold  their  ground, 
they  must  do  it  eitensively,  and  often  ;  and  if  (hat  would  not  do,  oflencr.  He 
had,  at  first,  ■  strong  impression  that  this  would  be  injurious  to  him  individually ; 
he  is  not  clear  now  that  it  would  not  be  injurious  to  Itim;  hut  he  does  not  think 
bis  firm  would  be  pressed  to  the  extent  he  at  first  conceived  ;  but  it  would  make 
them  the  more  active  ;  and  having  pre-occupied  the  ground,  tliey  must  use  double 
diligence  to  keep  it.  iVssnming  that  the  26  brokers  in  their  market  were  to  issue 
only  annual  circulars,  that  would  immediately  occasion  3^,000  circulars  a  year. 
This  would  probably  lead  to  their  being  issued  more  frequently ;  and  he  would 
not  wonder  to  see  them  sent  out  weekly ;  and  this  would  amount  to  1,800,000 
drculan  a  year.    Besides  the  brokers,  there  are  in  the  wine  and  spirit  trade  a 
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ahip-letters  had  increased  nearly  fourfold,  as  shown  by  the 
following  return : ' 

A  return  of  the  number  af  Shtp-letiere  which  have  been  tent 
tnU  qf  the  Kingdom  through  the  Poet-Office,  received  and 
made  up  by  the  Poel-matlers  of  Liverpool  and  Hull,  in  the 
five  years  ending  5th  January,  1838. 

In  year  ending               Liverpool.  Hull. 

Januarys,  1834  15,318  15,797. 

1835   21,528  18,843. 

J836  29,898  31,025. 

1837  46,577   44,371. 

1838  63,116  47,457. 

A  reversed  case,  showing  how  an  enhanced  price  lessened 
the  number  of  letters,  is  seen  in  the  London  Penny  Post, 
which  eicisted  so  recently  as  1801.  The  number  of  letters  in 
that  year  at  a  penny  was  9,221,280;  hut  when  the  penny 
waa  raised  to  twopence,  the  number  of  letters  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing sunk  to  6,587,160. 

Analogous  cases,  proving  that  cheapness  provokes  increased 
consumption,  might  be  brought  forward  without  number. 

He  consumption  of  soap  increased  one-third,  when  its 
price  fell  about  one*eighth  only. 

In  1783  the  duty  on  coffee  was  eighteen- pence  per  pound, 
and  the  revenue  derived  2869/.  10s.  lO^d.  In  1784  the  duty 
was  reduced  to  sixpence,  and  the  revenue  ascended  to  7200/. 
1 5s.  9d.,  or  nearly  threefold. 

The  extent  to  which  cheapness  in  this  article  affected  the 
consumption  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


great  mui;  little  lob^gCDta,  irine-coopen,  who  we  getting  ■  liTelihood  bj  Oitii 
cue  and  piini,  ind  who,  in  cue  the  poatage  were  reduced  to  tbe  rate  of  Id.,  noold, 
bj  puihing  forwaidi  their  information,  and  forcing  tbemieWes  into  attention  and 
emplojmeQt,  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  contumen  Ihrougbout  En^od. 
Tbu,  it  appean  to  him,  would  produce  a  great  revolatioo  in  their  trade.  There 
would,  probably,  be  no  more  drunk,  but  the  compelidDn  would  be  ao  ur^nl,  ai  to 
make  it  lomewhat  inconvenienL  Tbe  public  would  be  benefited  by  being  supplied 
at  a  cheaper  rate. 

,The  witneiB  frequently  lendi  aamplei  off,  uid  frequently,  at  tbe  deiire  of  tbe 
partiea,  put*  letten  containing  the  particuUn  into  the  sample-boiai.  The  paitiet 
would  like  to  receive  the  letters  by  post,  to  know  what  wai  coming.  Tbe  lamplei 
•re  not  uncommonly  delayed,  and  lometime*  meet  with  an  accident :  then  tbe  in- 
formation ii  delayed  alM.    Tliii  would  not  happen  if  the  pottage  were  lowered. 


■  The  Justice  and  Profit  of  a 


Ywr. 

Duty  per  lb. 

Quaiitily  entered  for 

Revenue. 

1807 
1808 
1831 

1831 

1*.  8rf. 

U. 

Ibi. 
1,170,164 
9,251,847 
7,993,041 
22,740,621 

£.       ..  d. 

1CI,245   11  4 
245,856     8  4 
407,344     4  3 
583,751     0  0 

The  treasurer  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  a  cotton  manu- 
facturer, adduced  to  the  Committee  an  instance  in  his  own 
business,  in  which  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  a  very  trifling 
article  produced  an  enormous  increase  in  the  quantity  sold. 
The  article  was  common  tapes  and  shoe-ties ;  a  new  mode  of 
manufacturing  them  of  cotton  instead  of  flax,  reduced  the 
price  from  a  penny  to  a  halipenny  a  yard.  And  "  although," 
says  the  witness,  "it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  parties  would  use 
"  more  shoe-ties  or  tapes  merely  because  they  were  cheap,  yet 
"  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  this  reduction  increased  the  quan- 
"  tity  sold  at  least  from  ten-  to  twenty-fold." 

It  is  said  that  the  public  admission  to  the  Tower  exhibi- 
tions, lately  reduced  from  Gj.  to  33.,  has  increased  the  number 
of  visitors  from  9000  to  34,000,"  in  a  corresponding  period  of 
time.  And  a  still  stronger  case  is  shown  by  the  reduction  of 
the  postage,  which  is  reported  to  have  taken  place  between 
Nailsworth  and  Stroud,  from  Ad.  to  \d.,  and  to  have  realized  . 
a  fourfold  increase  of  letters.  We  pray  Lord  John  Russell's 
attention  to  this  fact,  when  the  cabinet  determines  its  course 
on  the  uniform  Penny  Postage. 

But  it  is  high  time  our  article  was  closed ;  though  we  have 
said  nothing  about  the  other  improvements  involved  in  Mr. 
Hill's  plan  :— payment  in  advance,  by  means  of  stamps ; — in- 
creased deliveries  of  letters ; — or  the  gradation  of  charge  by 
weight.  The  reader  will  find  all  we  could  say  on  these  sub- 
jects better  said  than  we  could  say  it,  in  the  very  admirable 
report  of  the  Select  Committee^  to  which  we  refer  him  as  one 
of  the  most  convincing  Parliamentaiy  documents  ever  issued. 
To  the  justice,  possibility  and  profit  of  a  uniform  Penny 
Postage  we  have  mainly  confined  our  attention,  and  we  are 
confident  that  our  article  has  iairly  led  to  the  same  triumphant 
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conclusion  as  the  Parliamentary  Report*.  We  cordially  agree 
^ith  an  excellent  paper  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  that  the 
Report  relieves  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  all  anxie- 
ties about  revenue,  and  unless  he  can  convince  the  public  that 
the  Report  is  at  fault,  he  has  no  option  about  adopting  it. 

Never  vas  a  financial  experiment  of  such  glorious  promise 
attended  with  so  little  risk  of  failure.  But  the  experiment 
must  be  made  in  an  honest  spirit.  We  dread  the  blunder- 
ings  of  the  Post-Office  functionaries,  and  gladly  indeed  we 
believe  would  the  public  entrust  its  Post-Office  to  better 
head^.  The  Post^Office  opposition,  in  this  case,  is  just  a  re- 
petition of  its  conduct  when  William  Pitt,  on  Palmer's  advice, 
caused  the  maib  to  start  regularly  at  one  hour,  to  travel  eight 
instead  of  three  miles  an  hour,  and  to  carry  a  guard.  The 
Colonel  Maberlys  of  that  day  pronounced  Palmer's  scheme, — 
as  Colonel  Maberly  of  this  day  pronounces  Rowland  Hill's, 
— "preposterous  and  absurd;"  but  WiUiam  Pitt  listened  to 
common  sense,  and  not  to  the  Colonel  Maberlys  of  1784. 
May  we  hope  that  Mr.  Spring  Rice  will  follow  Mr.  Pitt's 
example  ?  Nothing  less  should  be  accepted  than  the  entire 
plan  of  a  Uniform  Penny  Post.  We  ought  to  prefer  even 
the  present  system  to  a  mere  reduction,  too  small  to  check 
smuggling,  or  materially  increase  correspondence,  which 
therefore  would  be  a  dead  loss  to  the  revenue,  requiring  to 
be  made  up  by  other  taxes,  and  the  failure  of  which  would  be 
triumphantly  quoted  as  the  failure  of  the  principles  of  a  uni- 
form penny  postage. 


*  The  evidence  of  ■!]  but  some  Poat'Office  fuactionariea  ii  decidedly  fsTounble 
In  thoe  cbangea.  The  efTect  of  the  Bdoplion  of  Mr.  Ilill'i  plan  in  the  details  of 
the  muiigenient  of  tbe  Pott-Office  department  would  be,  to  uae  the  wordi  of  Sir 
Edward  Leei,  aecrctary  to  the  poic-office  at  Edinburgh,  (an  honourable  exception 
lomostof  hia  official  brethren,)  [Appendix  to  Report  11.,  p.  35.]  "  that  conaiden- 
ble  time  would  be  taTed  in  the  deUvei?  of  letlen  ;  the  expeniea  in  almost  every 
branch  of  (he  department,  but  principally  in  tbe  Inland  and  Letler-carrier  offices, 
much  reduced  ;  the  complex  accounts  of  the  Bye  and  Dead-letter  Offices  greatly 
simpLiried,  and  the  eipentc*  greatly  diminished ; — that  the  system  of  accounts  be- 
tween the  Deputy  Poatm«Bters,which  presents  so  many  opportunities  wd  fadlitiea 
for  combination  and  fraud,  would  disappear;  the  labour  and  responsibility  of  sur- 
veyors be  curtailed  j  a  syileni  of  complei  and  intricate  duty,  inaepaiBble  froai  the 
existing  nature  of  the  country  part  of  the  Post-Office,  give  way  to  one  of  simplicity 
and  unifarmity ;  and  tbe  entire  principle  and  maclunery  of  tbe  Post-Office  be 
changed  in  iti  character,  greatly  contributing  to  the  security,  comfort,  and  tdvui'. 
tage  of  the  conununity,  in  ita  connexiiHi  with  the  public  coirespoudence." 
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Article  VI. 

^eches  of  Henry  Lord  Brot^kam,  etc.  Edinb.:  1839. 

Odr  account  of  these  four  large  votumes  must  necessarily  be 
partial  and  incomplete ;  for  the  period  during  wlucb  tbese 
speeches  have  been  dehvered  extends  nearly  through  the  pre- 
sent century,  and  embraces  almost  every  point  of  Enghsh  and 
European  history.  To  discuss  each  speech  properly,  perhaps 
the  reviewer  should  write  a  volume,  where  the  orator  has  only 
produced  a  few  pages  :  for  vast  as  the  latter's  genius  and  la- 
bours are,  great  as  have  been  his  services,  and  keen  as  are 
often  his  views  regarding  the  events  and  circumstances  of 
his  own  time,  we  suspect  that  there  are  very  few  who  would 
be  disposed  to  take  his  ideas  for  their  own,  and  to  believe  im- 
plicitly in  his  story.  Lord  Brougham's  exploits  in  literature, 
law  and  politics  have  been  chiefly  those  of  a  partisan ;  and  as 
he  has  had,  to  our  thinking,  too  strong  a  wit  and  too  weak  a 
character  to  allow  him  to  enter  the  foremost  rank  of  great 
men  of  his  time,  he  has  likewise  too  great  a  vanity  and  too 
small  a  principle  to  be  its  historian.  You  may  hope  from 
such  a  person  much  brilliancy  of  remark,  and  occasional 
truth ;  for  his  genius  is  great,  and  his  heart  good  and  gene- 
rous in  the  main  :  but  the  entire  truth  cannot  be  expected  from 
him.  Much  of  it  he  cannot  see,  and  much  he  does  not  choose 
to  tell.  Ceaseless  puffs  of  spleen  ruffle  the  surface  of  his 
mind,  and  distort  the  proportions  of  the  images  reflected  in 
it.  His  vanity  is  employed  in  making  perpetual  excuses 
for  his  principle,  and  thus  it  continually  thwarts  his  genius. 
While  the  one  is  wide  and  kindly,  the  other  is  meanly  un- 
easy and  jealous ;  as  is  commonly  the  cose,  of  the  two  adverse 
principles  the  latter  is  the  more  active ;  and  as  we  have  often 
seen  in  marriages,  how  a  wise  man  will  give  himself  abjectly 
over  to  the  guidance  of  a  shrew.  Lord  Brougham's  wisdom  is 
perpetually  at  the  feet  of  his  vanity,  which  in  the  contests 
between  them  is  pretty  sure  to  have  the  last  word. 

In  truth  the  defects  which  we  have  here  at  the  outset 
deemed  it  our  duty  to  notice,  are  common  to  many  besides  the 
author  of  the  volumes  before  ua ;  and  the  reader  in  his  study 
of  historical  characters  bos  doubtless  examined  most  of  them. 
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with  the  aid  of  some  such  key.  With  its  help  we  have  gone 
through  most  of  the  speeches  contained  in  these  volumes ; 
and  volumes  more  brilliant  for  wit  or  interest,  more  remark- 
able as  showing  the  astonishing  mental  powers  and  labours  of 
the  author,  have  hardly  appeared,  in  ourdays  at  least;  perhaps' 
they  are  not  the  less  agreeable  because  the  writer's  errors  run 
continually  alongside  of  his  merits,  and  because  of  the  very 
mannerism  and  egotism  of  the  author.  All  is  not  true  that 
he  tells  you  about  the  world  and  himself,  and  as  regards 
the  world  the  facts  must  be  received  with  careful  reserva- 
tion ;  as  regards  the  writer,  however,  all  is  good  for  ob- 
servation, the  true  and  the  untrue ;  his  falsehoods  very 
often  tell  as  much  of  his  character  as  plain  statements 
would ;  and  thus,  involuntarily  perhaps,  he  provides  us  with 
the  means  of  judging  him — where  he  is  sound,  and  where  are 
his  faults  and  flaws — and  of  judging  his  statements  by  him. 
If  there  were  no  other  history  of  Lord  Brougham's  times  and 
of  himself,  than  that  which  he  has  given  us  in  the  present 
volumes,  we  think  that  his  character  at  least  might  be  pretty 
accurately  made  out  from  them ;  and  many  other  characters 
and  actions,  described  by  him,  measured  by  the  same  standard. 

Parliamentary  speeches  from  1810  till  the  present  time — 
on  the  War,  the  Slave  Trade,  the  Poor  Law,  the  Refonn  Bill,  the 
Canada  question ;  speeches  at  the  bar  upon  subjects  the  most 
captivating  to  the  pubhc,  such  as  hbel  cases,  treason  cases, 
queens'  trials,  and  so  forth ;  speeches  at  hustings,  colleges 
and  mechanics'  institutes, — and  these  a  few  only  of  the  thou- 
sands which  the  indefatigable  orator  has  made  in  the  course 
of  his  public  career — form  the  contents  of  these  volumes.  It 
may  readily  be  supposed  that  to  comment  on  them  all  would 
not  a  little  tax  the  patience  of  the  reader,  as  it  would  be  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  critic,  unless  he  had  years  in  which  to 
make  his  remarks,  and  folios  in  which  to  write  them. 

Through  all  the  transactions  to  which  these  speeches  refer, 
and  during  the  busy  and  anxious  period  of  our  history  in 
which  they  have  been  dehvcred,  there  is  no  Englishman  who 
has  taken,  if  not  a  more  loAy,  a  more  active  part  in  the  poli- 
tical concerns  of  his  country  than  Mr.  Brougham.  There 
has  been  no  popular  outciy  in  which  his  voice  has  not  been 
heard  amongst  the  loudest ;  no  advance  in  that  great  move* 
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ment  which  the  nation  has  taken  with  the  century,  and  which 
is  separating  it  bo  widely  from  the  creeds,  the  morals,  the 
politics  of  ages  past,  at  the  head  of  which  he  has  not  been 
conspicuous — a  restless  and  eager  pioneer.  The  very  names 
we  have  mentioned  as  the  titles  of  his  speeches,  Education, 
the  Slave  Trade,  the  Poor  Law,  the  Reform  Bill,  will  recall  to 
the  reader  the  eminent  services  which  this  man  has  performed, 
and  will  be  recognized  doubtless  in  a  future  day  by  the  En- 
glish politician  or  historian  as  some  of  the  foundation-stones 
upon  which  his  institutions  are  built.  With  these  questions, 
however,  it  is  not  to  our  purpose  to  deal;  we  may  be  (as  who 
would  not  ?)  proud  of  the  superior  knowledge  which  is  sepa- 
rating us  so  widely  from  our  fathers,  and  con&deut  of  the 
glorious  harvest  which,  sown  in  the  present  age,  will  be 
reaped  by  our  children ;  or  we  may  tremble  at  the  prospects 
of  the  new  world  and  look  back  with  gloomy  regret  to  the 
quiet  of  the  old.  The  change  however,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
has  been  made,  and  in  the  working  of  it  no  man  has  been 
more  active  than  Mr.  Brougham. 

He  has  been  called  "  the  man  of  the  age,"  and  indeed 
his  nature,  opinions  and  career  present  a  very  fair  ^pe 
of  his  country  and  times,  of  the  popular  intellect  and  taste, 
of  the  wants  which  move  us,  and  the  principles  (such  as 
they  are)  which  guide  us.  Publicity  is  oiu-  life ;  perpetually 
stnving,  stirring,  pushing  forward — absorbed  in  the  provision 
of  material  wants,  eager  for  personal  aggrandisement,  slavish 
to  public  opinion,  thinking  by  majorities,  philosophizing  in 
debating-clubs — the  highest  aim  of  our  intellect  docs  not  go 
much  beyond  the  improvement  of  a  steam-engine,  and  the 
subhmest  point  of  our  mshes  is  the  establishment  of  a  ballot- 
box.  Our  life  is  a  faction  ;  the  nobleman  and  the  mechanic 
alike  take  their  sides,  and  both  look  with  contempt  on  the 
mere  viaionarj',  who  has  not  a  party  like  them,  and  is  scep- 
tical as  to  the  ends  which  they  propose.  Each  party,  whether 
for  movement  or  conservation,  calls  itself  the  pubhc  good ; 
and  as  the  public  is  mode  only  of  individuals,  so  the  public 
good  may  be  defined  to  be  that  share  of  the  goods  of  this 
world  which  each  man  individually  would  get  or  would  keep. 
There  is  the  keeping  (or  conservative)  party,  that  having  pro- 
fited most  by  the  ancient  order  of  things,  vows  that  Uie  pub- 
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lie  good  is  on  their  aide;  and  the  getting-party,  of  course  the 
most  numerous,  whose  public  good  lies  exactly  in  the  opposite 
direction.  In  old  times  there  would  have  been  some  danger 
'  in  belonging  to  the  latter  class ;  for  the  other  had  at  once  in 
its  power  the  means  of  bribery  and  intimidation ;  but  we  are 
not  wrong  in  saying  that  the  two  parties  have  changed  their 
positions,  the  oligarchy  having  only  a  titular  possession, 
holding  its  own  on  sufferance,  out  of  a  kind  of  superstition, — ■ 
the  democracy  powerftil  and  threatening,  and  at  a  signal  or  a 
trifle  ready  to  fall  on. 

The  steps  which  have  led  to  this  change  have  not  been  taken 
in  a  day;  and  from  the  first  great  breaking-in  of  the  dykes  in 
America  seventy  years  ago — where,  as  it  were,  hymen's  being  a 
little  too  greedy  to  wall  off  land  from  the  sea,  the  sea  not  only 
broke  back  to  its  natural  channel,  but  feirly  overrun  the  whole 
continent, — and  in  France,  where  the  aristocratical  defences 
were  sheer  worn  out  by  age,  and  went  at  the  very  first  rising — * 
the  occuirencea  in  America  and  France  must  have  taught 
pretty  clearly  what  the  winning  side  would  be ;  and  to  Henry 
Brougham  "  deeply  considering  these  things"  (as  his  phrase 
is)  must  have  shown  the  necessity,  if  not  from  conviction,  at 
least  from  policy,  to  adopt  the  creed,  to  which  ever  since  he 
has  remained  faithful  in  the  main. 

We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  mere  interest  was  the  motive 
which  first  induced  Mr.  Brougham  to  join  the  liberal  party. 
Mere  interest — interest,  that  is,  independent  of  conviction — 
very  seldom  does,  any  more  than  mere  patriotism,  induce  a 
man  to  take  a  political  side,  and  be  tolerably  faithful  to  it  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life ;  but  interest  aids  very  strongly  in 
working  convictions.  Foresight  went  far  to  induce  him; 
and  a  man  (upon  speculative  matters)  so  prudent  could  see 
further  than  most  people.  Interest  and  circumstances  very 
strongly  urged  him ;  for  he  was  not  rich,  and,  unaided  by  the 
aristocracy,  had  to  make  hia  way  in  the  world,  and  was  am- 
bitious of  a  public  life,  A  young  man  of  genius  and  educa- 
tion, not  of  the  aristocracy  or  clergy,  (which  is  the  same 
thing)  or  helped  by  the  aristocracy,  but  conscious  of  his  own 
powers,  and  despising  probably  theirs,  will  be  pretty  sure 
in  England  or  Scotland  to  join  the  anti-aristocratic  side*. 

*  In  Ireland  there  ire  different  tlemenu  of  oppotitiOQ— the  religwoi  pwtiali- 
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Their  enemy's  system  has  been  proved  to  be  vicdous  (every 
system  is  vicious),  their  own  plan  is  untried, — who  can  blame 
it  until  it  be  tried?  All  the  movement,  all  the  novelty,  all  the 
gaiety  and  excitement  of  attack  is  with  them :  the  enemy 
meanwhile  has  taken  his  post,  and  never  can  budge  from  his 
wall. 

The  young  scientific  student*,  eager  to  learn,  to  speculate, 
and  to  lay  down  the  law, — the  crack  orator  of  the  Speculatives, 
proud  of  himself,  confident  of  his  genius,  and  scomAil  of  all 
the  world, — the  reviewer  embarked  in  an  enterprize,  novel  and 
atarUing,  which  to  be  popular  must  advocate  the  popular  in- 
terests, and  which  therefore  committed  all  engaged  in  it  to 
the  popular  side, — auch  a  man  had  no  choice  but  to  be  a  whig, 
and  found  not  only  his  pleasure  but  hia  interest  in  joining 
the  great  movement  party. 

Let  us  not  be  understood  to  say,  that,  while  circumstances 
connected  him  with  a  party,  conviction  did  not  likewise  impel 
him  to  join  it.  His  professions  are  sincere,  very  hkely,  as  to 
first  principles,  but  they  are  insincere  in  degree :  his  indignant 
remonstrances  grow  opportunely  fainter  and  louder,  as  occa- 
sion may  demand ;  his  patriotism  grows  weaker  or  stronger, 
according  as  he  is  in  or  out  of  place ;  if  we  might  make  a  calcu- 
lation  regarding  the  state  of  his  mind,  and  his  motives  for  ac- 
tion, we  should  say,  he  loved  principle — a  little ;  party  much, 
from  conviction  of  its  use ;  but  he  loves  himself  ten  times  more 
than  party  or  principle ;  and  if  they  should  thwart  him,  he  is 
man  enough  to  fight  against  the  two,  and,  hke  Samson,  to 
pull  the  house  about  his  enemies'  ears,  though  his  own  should 
be  damaged  by  the  fall. 

Although,  then,  we  look  upon  him  as  a  pohtical  adven- 
turer, and  believe  only  a  smaJl  portion  of  his  statements  of 
facts  or  opinions, — receiving  that  with  the  greatest  caution, 
and  sifting  it  many  times,— we  do  not  mean  to  urge  that  Mr. 
Brougham  is  less  honourable  than  his  neighbours.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  this  profession  is  not  disgraceful  among 


the  Bune,    Circunntanre,  injustice,  either  pr»«i*ed  or  luffered,  lettlei  political 
opinion. 

*  Mr.  Drougham  at  a  veiy  early  age,  it  a  Biid,  vaa  in  corrHpondeace  with  fo- 
reign malhematicians,  ind  puliliahed  upon  adentiflc  lubjecta  :  he  was  celebrated 
M  Ml  orator  of  a  delMUing  dub  at  Ediaburgh,  called  Che  Specolitive  Society. 
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us,  but  on  the  contrary  honourable  and  usual.  All  our  young 
men  of  the  highest  claBses  are  (or  vere  till  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  ^ill)  brought  up  to  it ;  not  educated  in  principles,  but 
to  take  sides  to  which  they  are  faithful,  as  their  fathers  were 
before  them  to  the  Dutch  or  the  Spaniards,  the  Imperialists 
or  the  Swedes,  in  those  good  old  days  when  fighting  was  a 
part  of  a  gentleman's  education  and  honourable,  (no  matter  on 
what  pretext,)  provided  it  were  under  a  respectable  flag,  and 
where  good  deeds  of  arms  might  be  done.  The  principle  now, 
as  then,  is  to  stick  to  your  party ;  the  love  of  manly  struggle 
and  desire  for  personal  distinction  is  the  same,  only  our  wea- 
pons DOW  are  words,  and  not  swords ;  and  otu-  battles  are  fought 
Bt  the  hustings  or  houses  of  parliament,  where  Mr.  Speaker 
holds  his  truncheon,  and  the  newspaper  reporters  are  ready  to 

immortalize  oiu-  deeds,  in prose,  as  we  need  scarcely  say. 

Let  any  man  think  of  his  acquaintance,  if  he  have  such,  among 
members  of  parliament,  or  read  the  party  newspapers,  or  re- 
member Mr.  Hume's  declaration,  that  'he  would  swear  black 
was  white  to  keep  the  tones  out,'  and  say  if  the  picture  ia 
overcharged ;  explain  why  we  hear  so  little  of  principle,  and 
so  much  of  party  j  tell  us  the  causes  of  that  wonderfiil  differ- 
ence of  opinion  which,  in  nearly  all  questions,  separates  the 
House  of  Commons  into  two  divisions  of  about  220  and  240 
each ;  which  invariably  causes  Lord  John  Russell  to  dif^ 
from  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  which  brings  Lord  Palmerston  or  Lord 
Howick  to  the  rescue  of  the  noble  lord,  and  calls  up  Lord 
Stanley  or  Sir  James  Graham  to  fight  by  the  side  of  the  right 
honourable  baronet.  How  is  it  that  we  never,  of  late,  see 
Sir  James  at  loggerheads  with  Sir  Robert  ?  What  used  to 
cause  the  undeviating  respect  and  attachment  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne for  Lord  Olenelg  ?  and  afterwards,  what  caused  the 
former  not  only  'to  dissemble  his  love'  to  the  latter,  but  'to 
kick  him  down  stairs'?  was  it  principle?  was  it  honour?  that 
is,  what  we  are  accustomed  to  coll  principle  and  honour  at 
home,  and  to  murder  each  other  for  questioning  ?  or  was  it 
that  parliamentary  principle  of  honest  Joseph  Hume,  'to 
swear  block  was  white,  in  order  to  keep  the  lories  out?* 

In  societies  humbler  and  more  numerous,  not  taking  so 

direct  a  share  in  stm^le  for  office,  nor  having  the  very  flnt 

portions  of  the  plunder  when  victorious,  like  the  arictocratic  or 
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bom-statesman  class,  the  business  of  party  is  not  so  well  un- 
derstood, nor  the  party-manoeuvres  so  absurdly  obvious.  Envy 
and  blind  hatred  of  more  fortunate  men  are  the  main  mo- 
tives of  some  of  the  most  active, — stupid  credidity  and  attach- 
ment the  characteristica  of  the  greater  number.  For  the  third 
part  of  a  century  did  not  the  London  mob  believe  in  Burdett  ? 
Even  when  the  man  forswore  his  politics  of  thirty  years  (let 
us  pardon  the  recantation, — thirty  years'  folly  could  not  end 
more  appropriately) — even  when  Sir  Francis  became  a  con- 
vert, did  not  the  Westminster  men,  with  a  proper,  stupid, 
honest  love  for  him,  still  return  him  to  Parliament,  over  the 
head  of  the  young  gentleman  who  had  seized  his  cast-off  man- 
tle ?  The  poor  mob ! — it  has  natural  feelings  and  sympathies, 
and  cannot  as  yet  emulate  the  baseness  of  its  betters. 

We  might  continue  the  picture,  class  by  class,  and,  as- 
cending from  the  operative  or  sic-vos-non-vobia  class,  take 
and  comment  upon  the  rascalities  of  each  in  the  proper  Dio- 
genic  style, — the  shopkeeping  class,  for  instance ;  but  Lord 
Brougham  (as,  indeed,  he  most  resolutely  denies)  has,  in  his 
Letter  to  the  Queen,  pretty  clearly  laid  bare  their  defects  j— or 
the  poUtical-press  class,  or  the  lawyer-class,  to  both  of  which 
Lord  Brougham  still  belongs,  and  by  his  distinction  in  which^ 
and  urged  by  what  we  call  an  honourable  ambition,  has,  like 
some  others,  mounted  to  the  dignilied  post  which  be  now 
holds.  We  might  speak  of  them,  and,  without  much  inge- 
nuity or  fear  of  contradiction,  point  out  what  a  profound  im- 
morality rankles  in  the  very  core  of  them  all ;  but  the  benevo- 
lent reader  will  grow  tired  of  such  copious  misanthropy,  and 
would  moat  likely  rather  omit  the  discussion.  What  we 
would  deduce  from  it  is  this ;  not  that  Lord  Brougham  is  worse 
than  most  of  his  compeers,  but  that  he  cannot  choose  but  be 
unmoral ;  not  altogether  a  hypocrite,  like  some ;  but,  as  a  scien- 
tific or  a  political  writer,  a  speaker  at  the  bar  or  in  the  house, 
irom  the  woolsack  or  to  it,  a  hypocrite ; — from  inclination 
and  custom,  doubtless ;  from  first  and  second  nature.  And  as 
in  all  the  hypocrisies  of  his  time  he  has  taken  a  share ;  as  in 
all  the  tricks  and  movements  of  party  his  front  has  been  the 
boldest,  his  ambition  the  most  restless,  his  ingenuity  the 
greatest  and  the  most  c^tivating, — he  has  been  very  proper- 
ly called  'The  Maa  of  his  Age',    Boldness,  eagerness,  inge- 
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nuity,  ID  sincerity,  are  its  characteristics,  and  where  is  the  living 
man  in  England  who  is  fitter  to  represent  it  ? 

Besides  Ms  own  Speeches,  Lord  Brougham's  Introductions 
to  each  foi-m  not  the  least  amusing  part  of  his  volumes ; 
and  before  entering  into  any  discussion  regarding  the  latter, 
or  his  historical  sketches,  we  had  better  quote  the  passage 
from  his.  pre&ce,  in  which  he  explains  his  purpose  and  his 
mode  of  addressing  himself  to  the  public. 

"The  plan  of  the  preseat  publication  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  Id- 
troductioDS  to  the  different  Speeches  are  iDtended  to  elucidate  the  History 
of  the  Measures  discussed,  and  of  the  Periods  to  which  they  relate.  But 
the  moat  satisfactory,  indeed  the  only  accurate,  manner  of  giving  the  His- 
tory of  the  Times,  niuet  always  be  to  give  an  account  of  the  Persons  who 
bore  the  chief  part  in  their  transactions.  This  is  more  or  less  true  of  all 
annals;  but  it  is  peculiarly  so  of  political  annals.  The  course  of  state 
affairs,  their  posture  at  any  given  period,  and  the  nature  of  the  different 
measures  propounded  from  time  to  time,  can  only  be  well  understood,  by 
giving  an  accurate  representation  of  the  characters  of  those  who  figured 
roost  remarkably  upon  the  scene. 

"It  is  not,  however,  by  those  pieces  of  conipoaition  which  abound  in 
many  histories,  under  the  name  of  '  Characters,'  that  any  thing  like  this 
knowledge  can  be  conveyed.  Without  any  regard  to  fine  writing,  measured 
and  balanced  periods,  or  neat  and  pointed  antitheses,  the  personages  must 
bedeacribed  such  as  they  really  were,  bya  just  miiture  of  general  remarks, 
and  reference  to  particular  passages  in  their  lives.  In  no  other  way  can  tbey 
be  made  known ;  in  no  other  way,  indeed,  can  the  very  first  requisite  of 
anch  sketches  be  attained, — the  exhibition  of  the  peculiaritiea  that  marked 
the  originala, — the  preservation  of  the  individuality  of  each." 

"  In  the  attempts  which  these  volumes  contain,  to  represent  individuals, 
for  the  purpose  of  recording  the  History  of  their  times,  all  ambition  of 
fine  writing  has  been  laid  aside,  and  nothing,  but  the  facts  of  each  case, 
and  the  impressions  actually  left  upon  the  writer's  memory,  has  ever  been 
regarded  in  the  least  degree.  With  one  only  exception,  the  sketches  are 
the  result  of  personal  observation,  and  in  general  of  intimate  acquaintance; 
BO  that  each  indiridual  roay  be  said  to  have  sitten  for  his  picture.  No  sa- 
crifice has  erer  been  made  to  attain  the  unsubstantial  and  unavailing  praise 
of  felicitous  composition.  Nor  has  any  the  least  door  been  left  open  to 
feelings  of  a  worse  kind,  whether  amicable  or  hostile.  The  relations  of 
friendship  and  enmity,  whether  political  or  personal,  have  been  wholly 
disregarded,  and  one  only  object  kept  steadily  in  view — the  likeness  of  the 
picture,  whether  critical  or  moral. 

"  It  is  conceived  that  some  good  service  may  be  rendered  to  the  cause 
of  human  improvement,  which  the  author  has  ever  had  so  much  at  heart, 
by  the  present  publication,  because  its  tendency  is  to  fli  the  public  atten- 
tion upon  some  of  the  subjects  most  important  to  the  interests  of  mankind. 
The  repression,  or  at  least  the  subjugation,  of  party  feelings,  most  be 
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always  of  maUrial  benefit  to  the  commuDity,  and  tend  to  remove  a  very 
serious  obstruction  Trom  the  great  coarse  in  which  legiaUtion  is  ad- 
vancing. Party  connexion  is  indeed  beneficial  as  long  as  it  only  bands 
together  those  who,  having  farmed  (heir  opinions  Tor  themselves,  are  de- 
sirous of  giving  them  full  effect.  But  so  much  ofabnse  has  generally  at- 
tended such  leagues,  that  reSecting  men  are  now  indnced  to  reject  them 
altogether.  Their  greatest  evit  certainly  is  the  one  most  difficult  to  be 
shunned — their  tendency  to  deliver  over  the  many  to  the  guidance  of  the 
few,  in  matters  where  no  dominion  ever  should  be  exercised — (b  make  the 
opinions  adopted  by  leading  men  pass  current,  without  any  reflection, 
among  their  followers — to  enfeeble  and  corrupt  the  public  mind,  by  dis- 
couraging men  from  thinking  for  themselves — and  to  lead  multitudes  into 
courses  which  they  have  no  kind  of  interest  in  pursuing,  in  order  that 
some  designing  individuals  may  gain  by  their  folly  or  their  crimes.  As 
society  advances,  such  delusions  will  become  more  and  more  difficult  to 
practise ;  and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  hundreds  now-a-days  dis- 
charge the  sacred  duty  to  Oiemselves  and  their  country,  of  forming  their 
own  opinions  upon  reflection,  for  one  that  had  disenthralled  himself  thirty 
years  ago." 

We  have  here  a  pretty  strong  disclaimer  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Brougham  to  any  charge  of  party  feeling,  and  are  willing 
enough  to  admit,  that  in  his  present  position,  he  is,  in  judging 
of  others,  not  very  likely  to  indulge  in  any  outrageous  par- 
tially. He  belongs  to  no  party  now.  Like  Coriolanus,  in 
Shakspere,  having  been  banished  from  Rome,  he  turns  round 
to  his  old  associates,  and  cries, '  I  banish  you.'  He  is  not  like 
to  speak  very  bitterly  of  his  old  foes  the  tones,  or  feel  veiy 
much  hurt  at  their  ill-treating  his  old  friends  the  whjgs.  He 
can  look  at  the  manoeuvres  of  both  sides,  calm  from  a  distance, 
and  say  with  the  Roman  philosophic  poet,  How  sweet  it  is  to 
look  at  the  tempest  from  the  shore  I 

magnum  alterius  spectare  laborem, 

ffon  quia  ctxari  quemquarn  nljoeutida  vehtplat, 

Sed  quibus  ipse  mails  careas  quia  cemere  suave  est. 

Per  campos  instructa,  tua  sine  parte  pericli. 

Suave  etiam  belli  certamina  magna  tueri. 

The  old  seaman  is  at  rest  on  half-pay ;  the  old  warrior  takes 
no  share  in  the  battle ;  but  we  must  remember  that,  right  or 
wrong,  from  insubordinatioo,  incapacity,  or  base  ingratitude, 
the  veteran  has  been  turned  out  of  the  ranks,  and  must  lay 
our  account  to  a  little  spleen  on  his  part. 

The  first  two  of  the  speeches  are  on  the  monstrous  case  of 
the  Hunts  and  Drakard,  whom  Mr.  Brougham  ably  defended. 
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for  an  article  (published  by  the  former  in  the  Examiner,  by 
the  latter  in  a  provincial  paper,)  on  Military  Flogging.  The 
defendants  were  accused  in  the  information  of  exciting  disaf- 
fection in  the  army,  and  deterring  persons  from  entering  it. 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who  had  published  a  tract  upon  the  same 
subject,  was  subpCEnaed  as  a  witness ;  and  the  judge,  Lord 
Ellenborough,  in  chaiging  the  jury  to  find  in  fiivour  of  the 
prosecution,  took  occasion  to  say,  that '  all  officers,  instead  of 
publishing  on  so  delicate  a  subject,  ought  to  have  privately 
given  their  opinions  to  government,' — almost  in  the  words, 
and  exactly  in  the  spirit,  of  Sir  John  Barrow's  advice  to  Cap- 
tain  Crawfurd  the  other  day.  There  is  little  ren^kable  in 
the  cases,  except  the  vigour  and  manUness  of  Mr.  Brougham's 
appeal,  and  the  curious  ingenuity  of  some  of  the  arguments 
and  quibbles :  the  verdict,  however,  seems  almost  fabulous : 
by  a  London  juiy  the  Hunts  were  acquitted;  the  Stamford 
jurymen  found  Drakard  guilty,  and  he  was  condemned  to 
eighteen  months'  imprisonment,  for  an  article  which,  seeing, 
as  Lord  Brougham  says,  "the  productions  of  the  periodical 
"  press,  now  makes  us  doubt  if  we  live  in  the  same  couatiy  and 
"  under  the  same  laws." 

The  next  two  hundred  pages  are  occupied  with  the  famous 
speeches  on  Queen  Caroline ;  to  these  let  us  be  permitted  to 
devote  a  few  pages ;  for  the  cause  is  not  only  interesting,  but 
it  exhibits  in  a  pretty  clear  light  the  faculties,  intellectual  and 
moral,  of  the  advocate.  Let  us  remember  his  above-quoted 
declaration,  that  he  was  writing  "  nothing  but  the  facts  of 
"each  case,  without  feelings  of  any  worse  kind,  either  amicable 
"  or  hostile,"  and  see  whether  in  the  speech,  or  in  the  histories 
which  he  has  written  concerning  it,  the  learned  lord  has  pre- 
served that  laudable  impartiality  for  which  he  takes  credit  to 
himself. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  Mr.  Canning  could  have  been  in- 
duced to  declare  publicly  his  opinion,  that  the  princess  of 
Wales  "was  formed  to  be  the  life,  grace  and  ornament  of 
polished  society;"  but  his  testimony,  direct  as  it  is,  is  not 
strong  enough  to  make  the  world  believe,  that  the  person  so 
lauded  by  him  possessed  the  qualities  which  he  discovered  in 
her.  Lively  she  might  b&^-only  too  lively,  &om  all  accounts ; 
but  gracefid,  poUshed  and  ornamental,  are  torma  which  de- 
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Hcribe  B  chnracter  anything  but  that  of  the  princess  of  Wales. 
Anybody  who  has  read  the  deposition  of  Lady  Douglas,  or 
the  two  lately  published  volumes  of  the  "  Lady  of  Honour," 
as  Lord  Brougham  has,~-anybody  who  haa  been  much  in  her 
society,  as  was  doubtless  her  legal  adviser, — who  has  some 
knowledge  of  the  world,  as  the  ex-chancellor  has, — some  ac- 
quaintance with  modem  languages,  as  the  famous  orator  and 
member  of  theNational  Institute  of  Prance, — must  know  pretty 
well  what  the  qualifications  of  the  luckless  queen  were.  And 
when  we  read  {not  in  the  volumes  before  us,  but  in  the  Edin- 
bui^h  Review,  an  article  from  which  Lord  Brougham  quotes, 
in  the  Introduction  to  his  speeches  on  the  Pains  and  Penal- 
ties  Bill,)  that  "  she  was  a  princess  of  singidar  accomplish- 
ments, as  well  of  mind  as  of  person,"  that  in  early  life  "  her 
mental  endowments  were  brilliant," — her  "talents  far  above 
the  ordinary  level," — her  wit "  singularly  ready," — her  "  appre- 
hension very  quick," — we  must  impugn  either  the  judgement 
or  the  credibiUty  of  the  person  who  professes  to  describe  the 
queen's  character.  Although  Mr.  Canning,  in  a  fit  of  parlia- 
mentary politeness,  Mr.  Brougham  the  advocate,  and  Lord 
Brougham  the  reviewer  and  historian,  may  vouch  for  the 
charm  of  the  queen's  appearance,  deportment  and  conver- 
sation,— will  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  knows  her  habits  and 
person,  which  has  had  specimens  of  her  literary  attainments, 
and  knows  that  she  never  could  write  in  any  language, — which 
has  had  proof  of  her  wit  and  skill  as  an  artist,  in  the  caricatures 
which  she  sent  to  Lady  Douglas, — will  the  world  beheve  in 
her  excellencies,  because  Lord  Brougham  enumerates  them  in 
print  ?  Nay,  does  the  learned  lord  himself  beheve  in  them,  and 
can  we  not  imagine  that  he  has  some  reason  for  pretendifig  to 
beheve  in  them  ? 

According  to  his  lordship's  notions  of  the  duties  of  an  ad- 
vocate, which  are,  to  do  (and  of  course  to  say)  everything  for 
his  chent,  these  panegyrics  might  have  been  in  place  when, 
as  the  queen's  attorney-general,  he  directed  her  defence: 
hut  now,  in  sober  privacy,  twenty  years  after  the  acting 
of  that  wretched  comedy,  when  he,  one  of  the  principal  per- 
formers, has  laid  aside  the  robes  and  wigs  iu  which  he  dressed 
his  part, — the  tinsel  moraUties,  the  startling  quotations  from 
Tacitus,  the  fierce  appeals  to  the  gods,  which  were  necessary 
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for  the  enactmeut  of  the  drama, — now  we  know  how  the 
thunder  was  made — a  bullet  rattling  in  an  empty  barrel ; 
now  that  we  have  been  behind  the  scenes,  and  seen  how  the 
armour  ofvirtue  was  but  pasteboard,  andtbe  innocent  blushes 
of  modesty  only  so  mueb  brickdust  and  carmine,  why  con- 
tinue the  stale  tricks?  why  don  the  old  moth-eaten  stage 
gear,  or  re-eeho  the  aneient  clap-traps  which  have  served 
their  turn  long  ago  ? 

When  the  history  of  those  days  comes  to  be  written,  when 
some  future  Swift  or  Fielding  shall  take  upon  himself  to  de- 
scribe the  facts  and  characters  which  Lord  Brougham  has 
fwt  described, — which  he  might  describe  if  common  honesty 
would  allow  him,  and  common  decency  would  not  prevent 
him, — the  tale  will  not  be  an  uninstructive  one,  and  the  moral 
wholesome  though  bitter.  In  the  annals  of  human  folly  is 
there  a  page  more  strangely  ludicrous  and  despicable?  In 
the  history  of  human  baseness  is  there  a  story  more  base  ? 
Which  is  the  more  contemptible,  the  immaculate  accuser,  or 
the  spotless  accused?  Which  is  the  more  knavish  and  false, 
the  party  which  supported  the  former,  or  that  which  defended 
the  latter — with  the  solemn  name  of  God  in  their  mouths,  to 
be  used  alternately,  by  tones  for  the  maintenance  of  place, 
and  for  fear  of  the  most  profligate  prince  who  ever  sat  on 
the  English  throne  ;  or  by  whigs,  out  of  hatred  to  the  tones, 
desire  to  supplant  them,  or  admiration  for  the  poor,  wretched, 
tipsy  maniac,  whose  cause  they  chose  to  support  ? 

We  are  pleased  to  think,  however,  that  though  public 
baseness  is  more  general  in  oiu-  country  than  in  any  other  in 
Eiuxipe,  and  that  party  among  us  gives  every  sanction  to  dis- 
honour,— we  are  pleased  to  think,  that  private  propriety  is 
worshiped  with  much  fervour,  and  that  our  drawing-rooms 
are  free  from  the  loose  morality  of  Downing-street  and  Saint 
Stephen's.  To  the  laws  of  private  morality  there  is  however 
one  exception  and  superior, — the  king.  He  can  do  nowTong; 
he  seems  to  be  no  more  responsible  to  society  for  his  private 
crimes  than  to  the  state  for  his  public  acts.  The  prince  of 
Wales,  who  played  queer  tricks  at  Newmarket,  who  married 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  and  afterwards  the  princess  of  Brunswick, 
who  was  ttdse  to  both,  false  to  every  promise,  to  every  friend, 
to  every  party,  to  every  principle, — false  to  his  father,  his 
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daughter,  his  country,  to  every  one  duty  T^hich  he  had  to  per- 
form,— possessed  nevertheless  that  quality  of  divinity  which 
doth  hedge  kings,  and  was  abused  or  forsaken  by  parties 
only  insofar  as  they  found  reason  to  forsake  or  abuse  him.  If 
by  so  doing  the  party  or  pemon  coidd  advance  itself,  the  ciy 
of  shame  was  raised  incontinently,  and  roused  virtue  was  sum- 
moned to  their  aid.  But  when  this  goodly  prince  became  a 
king,  what  coy  countess  refused  to  attend  at  his  court?  what 
noble  moralist  (out  of  Opposition)  hesitated  to  present  himself, 
or  his  wife,  or  his  daughter,  in  such  distinguished  society  ? 
Did  not  even  whigs  agree  with  the  tones  in  praising  him, 
and  is  his  memory  not  handed  down  to  us  as  that  of  the  first 
gentleman  in  Europe  ?  We  have  not  alluded  to  George  IV. 
with  any  mere  desire  to  expatiate  upon  the  crimes  of  that 
unfortunate  man, — for  let  us  think  of  his  temptations  before 
we  judge  too  severely  of  his  errors ;  we  have  only  spoken 
of  him,  to  contrast  the  world's  treatment  of  him  with  the 
behaviour  ^vhich  it  chose  to  adopt  towards  the  queen. 

From  her  there  was  nothing  to  gain.  A  be^arly  establish- 
ment of  maids  of  honour,  a  couple  of  discontented  chamber- 
lains, as  many  legal  advisers, — no  house,  no  patronage,  no  so- 
ciety, no  character,  not  even  good  dinners, — how  could  mo- 
rality condescend  to  sit  blind  in  such  company  ?  why  should 
the  chaste  flowers  of  English  purity  be  csdled  upon  to  blush 
unseen,  and  waste  their  fragrance  in  Brandenbui^h  House  ? 
Lord  Brougham  avows  that  "  the  Queen's  circle  became  daily 
more  and  more  contracted ;  that  the  upper  classes  were  unable 
to  face  the  irowns  or  resist  the  blandishments  of  the  court;" 
— in  other  words,  not  only  the  court  party  left  her,  but  the 
opposition  letl  her;  the  ladies  of  England  of  the  rank  nearest 
her  own  deserted  her,  and  not  only  they ;  but  we  read  of  one 
of  the  wives  of  her  legal  advisers,  for  whose  presence  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  account,  by  stating  that  she  had  not 
been  to  see  the  qiieen,  but  had  waited  at  her  door  in  a  car- 
riage, while  her  husband  Mr. had  been  professionally 

engaged  with  her  majesty. 

This  general  desertion  is  accounted  for  simply  enough. 
The  queen's  conduct  and  reputation  was  such  as  rendered 
respectable  persons  averse  to  her  society  j  nor  was  her  rank 
and  influence  great  enough  to  induce  them  to  foi^t  her  pec- 
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cadillot,  in  consequence  of  the  advantagee  which  they  might 
hope  to  derive  &om  her  patronage.  The  woman  was  indifier- 
ent  to  them,  and  the  verdict  regarding  her  impartial.  If  Lord 
Brougham  were  to  write  twenty  new  eulo^es  of  Mr.  Brougham 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  to  clench  them  with  a  hundred 
freah  posies  culled  &om  Cicero,  to  vow  from  this  day  to  the 
day  of  his  death  that  he  held  the  queen  guiltless,  to  take  the 
Alinighty  to  witness  (as  before)  that  he  believed  her  to  be  so, 
— he  would  convince  nobody :  if  we  might  without  offence 
urge  auch  an  opinion,  he  would  not  convince  himself,  though 
he  Bwore  by  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar,  or  quoted  all  the 
phrases  that  are  to  be  found  by  applying  to  the  Ciavis  Cice- 
roniana. 

We  may  he  accused  of  speaking  somewhat  lightly  of  the 
events  and  the  personages  of  this  femous  trial,  but  it  is  need- 
less to  speak  seriously  (unless  scorn  and  contempt  be  serious) 
of  that  which  was  not  serious  in  itself.  The  trial  was  a  lie 
from  beginmng  to  end.  The  accusation  was  a  lie,  the  defence 
was  a  lie,  the  verdict  was  a  lie.  It  was  notorious,  that  the 
same  evidence  which  would  have  convinced  the  House  of 
Lords,  would  not  have  convinced  the  House  of  Commons : 
the  policy  which  would  have  induced  the  one  house  to  acquit 
her  was  not  a  whit  more  honest  than  that  which  caused  the 
other  to  condemn  her.  The  question  between  each  seemed 
to  be,  not,  shall  we  stand  by  the  truth  ?  hut,  shall  we  stand 
by  the  king  and  his  patronage,  or  the  queen  and  her  great 
patrons,  the  people  out  of  doors  } 

For  the  curious  in  such  points  of  history,  it  would  not  be 
a  disagreeable  task  to  follow  out  the  diplomacy  of  the  king's 
and  queen's  parties  in  regard  to  the  Pains  and  Penalties' 
Bill;  and  we  take  it,  that  Ijord  Brougham,  with  all  his  affecta- 
tion of  impartiality,  has  not  told  the  whole  truth,  or  even  the 
half  truth,  concerning  the  transaction.  That  George  IV.  was  a 
relentless  persecutor,  a  heartless  profligate  in  himself,  is  veiy 
probable  [  but  bad  as  he  was,  he  never  invented  all  these  charges 
against  the  princess :  he  might  have  improved  or  exaggerated, 
or  caused  to  be  improved  or  exaggerated,  such  accounts  of 
circumstances  as  might  be  likely  to  injure  his  wife ;  but  if 
the  woman  had  been  honest  and  pure,  all  his  malice  would 
havt  fallen  bannlesi.     It  is  possible  to  make  tipsy  iade- 
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cencies  to  appear  as  if  they  were  sober  crimes,  to  give  to 
heedless  words  or  actions  the  air  of  deliherate  baseness  or 
profligacy ;  hut  accusations  like  those  made  agunst  the 
princess  of  Wales,  the  foremost  person  in  the  realm,  could 
not  be  built  upon  mere  slander  and  peijury ;  some  founda- 
tion was  necessary  for  the  fects  alleged ;  and  if  Majocctii  was 
a  liar,  and  Demont  a  perjurer — if  the  king's  commissionera 
were  unscrupulous  as  to  the  witnesses  they  collected,  and  the 
evidence  they  gave, — at  least  all  of  the  evidence  was  not  false; 
there  was  some  which  even  Mr.  Brougham  did  not  think 
proper  to  contradict,  and  to  rebut  which  he  had  only  the  elo- 
quent protestations  of  innocence,  the  pious  appeals  to  the 
Divine  Being,  and  the  apt  quotations  irom  the  classics,  which 
no  man  knows  better  how  to  use. 

Why  did  the  queen  go  abroad  ?  She  went  in  "an  evil  hour," 
says  her  majesty's  attorney-general :  she  went  after  the  in- 
vestigations of  which  "  The  Book  "  has  given  an  account, 
after  the  reproof  of  the  whig  government,  and  the  Bubsequent 
proceedings  of  the  tories,  which  Lord  Brougham  has  described 
thus  mysteriously. 

"  Althougli  from  the  superior  attractions  of  hie  society  Mr.  Cauniiig 
was  a  more  familiar  inmHte  of  the  household  than  his  two  toailjutors 
(Lord  Eldon  and  Mr.  Perceval),  they  were  the  more  active  partisaas  of 
the  Princess's  cause;  aiid  when  the  investigaticin  of  1807  closed  by  the 
report  and  cenaure  already  mentioned,  they  prepared  for  publication  an 
appeal  agaiost  the  injustice  and  harshness  of  the  whole  proceeding.  An 
extreme  mystery  Visngs  over  this  portion  of  the  story  ;  but  we  believe  the 
fact  to  be,  that  the  work  contained  statements,  which  in  those  days  of  re- 
stricted printing  and  frequent  prosecution,  it  was  judged  dangerous  for 
any  one  to  print,  and  impossible  to  find  a  bookseller  who  would  under- 
take to  publish.  Certain  it  was,  that  the  whole  was  secretly  printed  at 
a  private  press,  under  the  direction  of  the  Ex-Chancellor  and  the  Ex-At- 
torney-General,— the  law-officers  who  had  brought  more  libellers  to  trial, 
and  prepared  more  penal  laws  against  the  press,  than  any  others  of  the 
successors  of  JefFieya  and  Noy,  It  was  about  this  time  the  favorite  ob- 
ject of  George  III.  to  get  ridof  the  Whig  ministry.  Ever  since  Mr,  Fox's 
death,  in  September  1806,  he  had  beenconvinced  that  the  Tory  party  could 
carry  on  the  government,  and  had  been  anxiously  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  quarrel  with  the  Whigs.  But  more  crafty  by  far  than  his  well- 
meaning  son.  our  late  king,  afterwards  proved  in  similar  circumstances, 
lie  suffered  them  to  go  on,  and  even  to  dissolve  the  parliament  and  elect 
a  new  one,  —aware  how  impossible  it  was  to  change  the  ministry  without 
any  ground  on  which  he  could  appeal  to  the  country  for  support.  While 
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thus  watchiog  bis  time,  the  affair  of  the  Priocese,  nhom  he  had  always 
loved  with  a  genuine  warmth  of  affection,  aad  supported  with  hia  wonted 
strength  of  purpose,  but  greatly  confirmed  by  hie  hatred  of  her  persecutor 
and  slanderer,  came  to  hie  aid.  He  resolved  to  make  this  the  ground  of 
quarrel  with  the  Whigs,  who  were  the  Prince's  associatee,  bod  taken  his 
part,  had  conducted  the  inveatigation,  and  presented  the  offensive  Report. 
The  strong  feelings  of  the  English  people  he  knew  would  be  roaeed  agaioit 
the  violator  of  all  conjugal  duties ;  and  the  appeal  to  English  generosity 
and  justice,  against  the  partisans  of  one  who  violated  both,  in  hie  treat- 
ment of  a  friendlees  stranger,  he  felt  assured  would  not  be  made  in  vain. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  Iht  Book,  written  by  Mr.  Perceval,  and 
privately  printed  at  hie  house,  under  Lord  Eldon's  soperintendence  and 
hia  own,  was  prepared  in  concert  with  the  king,  and  was  intended  to  sound 
the  alarm  against  Carlton  House  and  the  Whigs,  when  a  still  more  favor- 
able opportunity  of  making  a  breach  with  the  latter  unexpectedly  offered 
itself  in  the  Catholic  question.  The  king,  with  bis  accustomed  quickness 
and  sagacity,  at  once  perceived  that  this  afforded  a  etUl  more  advantageoue 
ground  for  fighting  the  battle  he  had  so  long  wished  to  join  with  bie  ene- 
mies. To  Lord  Eldon  and  Mr.  Perceval  nothing  could  be  more  snitable 
and  t^reeable ;  the  cry  against  the  Prince  was  laid  aside  for  the  cry  of 
No  Popery ;  and  instead  of  proclaiming  conjugal  rights  to  be  menaced  by 
the  Whigs,  the  Church  was  announced  to  be  in  danger  from  their  machi- 
nations. The  success  of  this  movement  is  well  known,  and  it  laid  the 
cause  of  the  Princess  ont  of  view  for  some  years. 

"  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  describe  the  sensation  which  the  Report  of 
tbe  Secret  Tribnnal  had  made,  wherever  a  knowledge  ofits  contents  reached. 
That  ft  wife,  a  princess  and  a  stranger,  should  be  subjected  to  treatment 
the  most  cruel  and  unmanly,  should  then  be  driven  from  the  shelter  of 
her  husband's  roof,  should  be  surrounded  by  spies  and  false  witnesses, 
and  having  been  charged  with  a  capital  offence, — nay,  with  high  treason, 
— should  be  tried  behind  her  back,  with  the  most  able  council  to  attend 
on  the  behalf  of  her  persecutor  and  accuser,  without  a  human  being  pre- 
sent on  her  behalf,  so  much  as  to  cross-examine  a  witness,  oreven  to  take 
a  note  of  the  evidence, — was  a  proceeding  which  struck  all  men's  minds 
with  astonishment  and  dismay,  and  seemed  rather  to  approach  tbe  mock- 
ery of  all  justice  that  we  read  of  in  accounts  of  eastern  seraglios,  than  to 
resemble  anything  known  among  nations  living  under  constitutional  go- 
vernment. But  if  the  investigation  itself  was  thus  an  object  of  reproba- 
tion and  disgust,  its  result  gave,  if  possible,  less  satisfaction  still.  What 
could  be  said  of  a  sentence,  which  showed,  that  even  when  tried  behind 
her  back,  and  by  an  invisible  tribunal  formed  wholly  of  her  adversaries, 
not  the  shadow  of  guilt  could  be  found  in  her  whole  conduct ;  and  that 
even  the  mercenary  fancies  and  foul  perjuries  of  the  spies  had  failed  to 
present  any  probable  matter  of  blame  ;  and  yet,  instead  of  at  once  pro- 
nouncing her  innocent  and  unjustly  accused,  begrudged  her  the  pooriatis- 
faction  of  an  acquittal ;  end  fearful  of  affording  her  the  triumph  to  which 
c  is  entitled,  and  offending  the  false  accuser,  both  passed  over  all 
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mention  of  ber  nnparalUIed  wronge,  utd  left  a  ftigmk  upon  her  nKoie  b; 
the  vague  recommendBtioa  that  the  kin|;  should  adTiu  her  coaceming  cer- 
tain levities  and  indiBcretione  of  behaviour, — an  allueion  k>  undefined, 
that  an^  one  might  fill  up  the  dark  outline  u  imagination  ihonld  enabla 
him,  or  hit  want  of  common  charity  should  enable  him  to  do  ?  Every  one 
knew,  that  had  there  been  the  least  tangible  impropriety,  though  falling 
far  short  of  guilt,  it  would  have  been  stated  in  the  Report  {  but  the  pur- 
poses of  the  accuser,  to  which  the  Secret  Judges  lent  themielvei,  were  tiett 
served  by  a  vagoe  and  mysterious  generality,  that  meant  everything,  and 
everything  as  well  as  nothing,  and  enabled  him  to  propagate,  by  his  hire- 
ling favorites  all  over  society,  any  new  ilaDders  which  he  might  choose 

The  motive  that  LordBrougham  assigns  to  Mr.  Brougham's 
partjr  is  highly  creditable.  We  read  that  the  whigs,  the 
prince's  aasociates,  had  taken  hia  part,  had  conducted  the  in- 
vestigation and  presented  the  offenBive  report.  The  report, 
that  is,  was  not  true :  the  stem  rebuke  of  the  princess  was 
mere  sycophancy.  Mr.  Brougham's  friends  the  whigs  vere 
maligning  the  princess's  character,  in  order  to  curry  fiivour 
with  the  future  monarch. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  liberals,  our  historian  rererta 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  tones :  they  had  prepared  a  defence 
of  the  princess  of  Wales  with  the  king's  concert} — not  a  de- 
fence of  the  princess,  we  should  say,  but  rather  an  attack  on 
the  prince,  who  was  to  be  destroyed  in  order  to  htirt  the 
whigs,  his  associates,  who  again  had  been  endeavouring  to 
destroy  the  princess,  in  order  to  please  him  ! 

The  No-Popery  cry  was  found  to  be  a  more  useful  weapon 
for  assaiUng  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  his  spouse  waa  there- 
fore tendon  the  shelf  by  those  who  had  been  so  confident  in  her 
defence,  and  so  strong  in  support  of  her  character.  Perceval 
and  Eldon,  the  workers  of  the  terrible  private  press,  now  come 
in  for  a  share  of  the  vituperation  which  Lord  Brougham,  as 
we  have  seen,  has  already  bestowed  on  his  own,  or  rather  hia 
former,  party. 

"  If,  however,  sayi  his  Lordship,  the  effect  thus  produced  was  most  Inju- 
rious to  the  character  of  the  inquirers,  end  irrevocably  ruined  that  of  theprince 
in  all  honourable  minda,  the  proceedings  of  the  prince's  defenders,  as  soon  as 
they  came  to  be  known,  excited  on  the  other  hand  no  little  lurpriie.  That 
two  such  men  as  I.ard  Eldon  and  Mr.  Perceval — the  one  at  the  bead  of  (he 
law— the  other  attorney-general,  and  who  now  became  in  effect,  though  not 
in  name,  prime  minister— that  those  who  had  even  held  the  most  rigorous 
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execution  of  the  old  lawi  againit  the  preis  to  be  abiolutely  neoeitary  for  the 
BsTety  of  the  monarchy,  and  had  b«i>n  rramcrs  of  new  measures  more  rigorous 
still,  should  now  become  the  actor*  in  a  conipiracy  to  evade  some  of  those 
lawa,  and  break  others,  filled  men's  minds  with  unspeakable  wonder.  A 
secret  printing  press  bad  been  employed  at  a  private  house,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  evading  the  provision  of  thatact  which  Lord  Eldon  bad  passed,  and 
Mr.  Perceval  had  supported,  to  prohibit,  under  severe  penalties,  any  one 
from  printing  anything  whatsoever,  without  appending  to  it  bis  name  and 
placeofabode.  They  had  written,  and  in  this  clandestine  fashion  bad  printed, 
thousands  of  a  work,  which  though  now-a-dayafar  leis  libellous  than  almost 
every  day's  paperi  that  arc  read  one  hour  and  pass  the  next  into  oblivion, 
trasyetin  those  times  equal  to  the  most  daring  libels  ;  and  all  this  they  had 
done  for  the  purpose  of  blackening  the  character  of  the  beir-apparrnt  to 
the  throne.  Thiapassage  sunk  deep  iuto  the  public  mind,  and  was  esteemed 
an  illustration  on  the  one  band  of  the  lengths  to  which  party  will  carry  very 
upright  and  prudent  men,  as  well  as  of  the  hardships  under  which  the  law 
of  libel  places  authors  and  publishers,  and  of  their  etforti  in  fettering  the 
discussion  of  every  question  which  justice  requires  should  be  freely  handled. 
For  it  was  observed,  that  while  the  defence  of  the  innocent  party  could  not 
be  undertaken  without  the  greatest  risk,  the  wrong-doer  and  all  the  parasite 
accusers  were  safe  in  their  attacks  upon  her  character,  through  every  channel 
of  private  communication,  and  even  in  their  mysterious  allusions  through 
the  press,  loo  (Umay  to  be  reached  by  the  Ian,  though  quite  significant 
enough  to  reach  their  object — and  tlie  more  hurtftil,  for  the  very  reaion  that 
they  were  so  vague  and  so  obscure. 

"  The  conlirmed  insanity  uf  the  king  three  year*  afterward*  called  to  the 
regency  the  chief  actor  in  these  unhappy  scenes.  •  *  ■  It  added  little 
respect  to  the  diseatecm  in  which  he  was  so  oniversally  held,  that  he  was 
seen  to  discard  all  the  liberal  party  with  whom  he  bad  *o  long  acted,  and 
with  whom,  after  so  lung  a  separation,  lie  had  become  again  intimately 
united,  and  among  them  the  very  men  who  had  stood  by  him  in  bia  domestic 
broils;  whilst  he  took  into  full  favour  hi*  determined  euemies,  and  worst  of 
all,  the  very  men  who  had  secretly  printed  libels  against  him,  too  outrageous 
to  Had  a  publisher !  The  accession  of  the  Princess's  friends  to  the  Prince's 
favour  was  the  period  of  their  intercourse  with  their  former  client" 

In  venturing  to  say,  that  the  whole  proceedings  relative  to 
the  queen's  trial  were  lies,  we  use  the  very  shoiteBt  expression 
which  could  convey  an  opinion,  and  surely  Lord  Brougham's 
more  difiuse  explanation  of  the  circumstances  fully  con- 
firm it.  He  first  sets  out  by  showing  that  the  whiga  were 
truckling  to  the  prince,  and  therefore  unjust  to  the  princess. 
He  then  urges,  that  the  tories,  in  order  to  vex  the  prince,  took 
up  his  wife's  case,  and  protested  her  innocence ;  and  finally, 
that,  when  Qeorge  III.  was  rendered  incapable  ot  governing, 
and  the  first  gentleman  in  Etmipe  reigned  in  his  stead,  the 
tories  (such  are  "  the  lengths  to  which  party  will  carry  very 
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upright  and  prudent  men")  then  being  reconciled  to  him, 
suddenly  forgot  their  charges  against  the  first  gentleman  in 
Europe,  and  their  confidence  in  the  innocence  of  his  wife. 

How  much  more  docs  a  man  prove — experienced  in  law 
courts,  in  Commons'  House,  in  Peers'  House— a  governor  of 
University  College — F.R.S. — a  member  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  France, — how  much  more  does  such  a  celebrated 
reasoQcr  prove,  than  he  should,  or  than  he  intends  to,  prove  ! 
We  have  here  three  pretty  distinct  assertions. 

1st.  Out  of  sycophancy  for  the  prince,  the  whigs  attacked 
the  princess  of  Wales. 

2nd.  The  tories,  on  the  contrary,  defended  the  princess 
(on  the  ground  of  perjury  on  the  prince's  part  and  that  of  his 
creatures),  because  they  were  the  king's  allies,  and  because 
the  first  gentleman  in  Europe  hated,  and  \ras  hated  by,  his 
father. 

3rd.  Coming  into  favour  and  power  under  the  prince  regent, 
the  tories  forgot  his  injured  consort,  and  remained,  as  may 
be  read  in  liistory,  faithfiil  to  the  cause,  and  champions  of  the 
destroyed  honour,  of  the  first  gentleman  in  Europe. 

The  whigs  had,  as  may  be  remembered,  concluded  the 
*  delicate  investigation'  by  a  very  severe  animadversion  upon 
the  imprudence  of  the  princess  ofWales*;  this  charge  against 


*  The  extract  from  the  Cabinet  Minute  of  January  25,  1(107,  <i  thui: — 

"  Having  berorc  iiumblj'  submitted  to  ;our  Majesty  their  opiuion  that  the  fact] 
of  the  ctxe  dill  not  warrant  their  advising  that  any  future  steps  should  he  taken 
upon  it  hy  your  Majesty's  Govemmeut,  they  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  ad- 
vise your  Majesty  any  longer  to  decline  receiring  the  Princess  of  Wales  into  your 
royal  presence.  But  the  result  of  the  whole  case  does,  in  their  judgement,  render 
it  indispensable  that  your  Majesty  should,  hy  a  serious  admonition,  convey  to  her 
Royal  lUgbneas  your  Majes^'s  expecMtion,  ttiat  lier  Royal  Highness  should  be 
more  circumspect  in  ber  future  conduct ;  anil  they  trust  that  in  the  tennsin  which 
they  have  advised  such  admonition  should  be  conveyed,  your  Majesty  will  not  be 
of  opinion,  that  in  a  full  consideration  of  the  evidence  andanswer  they  can  he  con- 
sidered as  having  at  all  exceeded  the  necessity  of  the  case." 

They  before  state  the  incompetency  of  the  tribnoot  to  pronounce  in  any  question 
of  guilt  or  innocence,  and  with  the  above  admonition, — ctn  anything  nearer  a  con- 
demnation be  conceived  ?  The  members  of  the  cabinet  present  were,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  Lord  President,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Eail  Spencer,  Earl  of  Moira,  Lord 
Henry  Petty,  Lord  Howick,  Lord  Grenville,  Lord  EUenborough,  Mr,  Windham 
and  Mr,  Grenville. 

"  The  Consmissioncr^  (Lords  Erskine,  Spencer,  Grenville  and  EUenborough)  are 
happy  to  declare,  that  there  is  no  foumUtion  whatever  for  believing  that  Lady 
Douglas's  accusation  regarding  the  birtb  of  a  child  of  the  Princess  was  true,  but 
state  that  ■  other  particulars  respecting  the  conduct  of  her  Royal  Highness,  espe- 
cially coTuidering  her  exalted  rank  and  station,  must  necesaarily  give  occasion  to 
very  un£ivotmible  interpretations.' " 
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her  was  then  a  Iklsehood — she  was  innocent ;  there  was  no 
need  of  animadversion  ;  sycophancy  for  the  prince  was  the 
origin  of  their  injustice  to  the  princess. 

The  tones  defended  the  princess  while  the  prince  was  with 
the  other  party — deserted  her  when  the  prince  came  over 
to  them  J  and  we  are  expected  to  discover  from  all  this  mass 
of  roguery,  what  ? — that  when  the  tones  ahetted  the  queen 
they  abetted  the  truth  j  that  when  they  forsook  her,  they  for- 
sook the  truth ;  and  that  the  same  was  the  case  with  the 
whigs! 

And  we  are  to  take  such  reasoning  as  this  as  honest  logic ; 
we  are  to  be  told  that  the  whole  series  of  trials  and  con- 
demnations were  party  transactions,  and  that  only  the  ac- 
quittals were  honest !  O  Justice  !  as  if  the  roguery  which 
invalidates  the  one  verdict  does  not  invahdate  the  other ;  and 
as  if  the  advocate,  by  accusing  the  judges  of  dishonesty,  does 
not  injure  the  client  in  whose  favour  the  judges  have  pro- 
nounced ! 

In  speaking  of  Lord  Brougham's  defence  of  the  queen^ 
or  rather  of  the  speech  of  Mr,  Brougham,  the  advocate  in  her 
favour,  one  can  hardly  use  terms  of  too  high  praise  to  charac- 
terize the  astonishing  genius  exhibited  in  that  performance ; 
and  when  Mr.  Denman,  in  a  noble  compliment  to  his  leader 
(and  a  very  politic  ^peal  to  the  public  too)  speaks  of  his  own 
exultation, 

"  That  in  that  glorious  and  well-foughten  field 
They  kept  together  in  their  chivalry," 

he  said  no  more  than  the  very  strictest  justice  would  allow,  his 
own  efforts  being  almost  as  great  as  those  of  Mr.  Brougham, 
and  the  field  on  which  they  had  to  contend  well  foughten  and 
glorious  for  them  indeed.  They  had  to  contend  against  the 
greatest  of  all  enemies,  the  TVuth  t  and  if  they  could  not  over- 
come her,  as  none  can,  they  managed  to  make  so  extraordinaiy 
a  stand  against  her,  so  brilliant  a  retreat, — to  perform  such 
gallant  exploits  in  both,  to  fall  on  and  destroy  so  many  of 
Uie  troops  in  the  enemy's  pay  (the  Dements,  Majocchis, 
Kresses  and  the  rest,)  that  their  retreat  wore  the  air  of  a  vic- 
tory, and  that  many  were  disposed  to  heUeve  it  an  absolute 
triumph.  The  merit  and  powers  of  Mr.  Brougham  were  never 
so  displayed;   his  speech  contains  passages  of  every  kind 
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of  eloquence;  his  defence  was  as  wonderfully  cautious,  as 
his  attack  was  daring  and  prompt ;  his  wit  not  more  terrific 
than  his  oratory  was  pathetic  and  sublime  j  he  was  master  of 
every  one  of  the  rhetorical  weapons,  and  used  them  each  in  a 
manner  which  elicited  the  applause  and  wonder  of  the  ad- 
versaries against  whom  he  was  engaged— in  a  manner  that 
certiunly  never  was  equalled  by  the  great  orator  of  the  an 
cients  whose  name  is  always  on  Lord  Brougham's  lips. 

It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  tactics  of  the  queen's  advocates 
with  those  of  Gifford  and  Copley,  their  opponents ;  and  in 
reading  of  the  dazzling  genius  and  furious  attack  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  keenness,  coolness  and  perseverance  on  the 
other,  one  might  be  disposed  to  carry  out  the  miUtaiy  me- 
taphor somewhat  further,  and  compare  the  two  parties  to  the 
French  and  ourselves  in  the  last  war :  perhaps  the  company 
of  Dcmonts,  Majocchis,  and  Krcsses  above  alluded  to  might 
be  likened  to  some  of  our  Belgian  and  Spanish  aUies,  who 
used  to  run  when  the  English  had  to  fight,  and  whom  our  cou- 
rageous adversaries  most  invariably  and  pitilessly  rode  over. 

A  crowd  of  such  miserable  creatures  as  these  were  unluck- 
ily for  the  king  enlisted  on  his  side,  and  among  them  Mr. 
Brougham  made  a  memorable  slaughter ;  witness  the  famous 
massacre  of  the  unhappy  Demont. 

"  But  far  be  it  from  me,  my  lorde,  to  deny  the  accomplislimeDta  of  tHU 
person.  Very  far  indeed  from  me  be  soy  auch  thought.  She  ii  the  most 
perfect  epecimen, — she  ia  the  most  finished  model, — of  the  complete 
waiting- maid,  that  I  believe  the  world  baa  ever  eceii  in  actual  eiiateace. 
1  believe  none  of  the  writers  of  her  own  country,  or  of  ours  which  she  ia 
now  Btudyiug,  will  give  a  more  complete  specimen — neither  Molicre,  nor 
Le  Sage,  nor  our  own  Congreve  or  Cibber.^than  that  which  she  has  given, 
without  any  afBistance,  in  this  house.  I  cannot  deny  her  the  greatest 
readiness  of  invention  ;  that  she  is  at  no  loss  in  writing  I  cannot  dispute  i 
I  most  admit,  too,  that  she  is  not  at  all  sterile  in  her  descriptions  upon 
those  subjects  on  which  ebe  enters,  until  she  is  brought  into  contrast  with 
her  own  letters,  and  until  my  learned  friend  Mr.  'Williams  begins  his 
somewhat  unceremonious,  not  to  say  inconvenient,  cross -ex  ami  nation.  I 
cannot  deny  that  she  possesses  n  caution  which  woold  do  honour  to  the 
Machiavelof  waiting-maida  ;  that  she  is  gifted  with  great  cirnimspection  ; 
that  she  possesses  infinite  nimbleneas  in  devising  excuses,  and  adjusting 
one  part  of  her  evidence  with  another  ;  that  all  her  shifts  and  her  doublings 
were  well  devised,  and  that  if  the  thing  could  have  been  done, — which  it 
cannot  by  the  eternal  laws  of  truth — she  would  have  succeeded  in  blinding 
Bud  deluding  her  hearers.     She  showed  great  art  in  endeavouring  to  re- 
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coDcile  the  atoriea  she  bod  told,  with  the  oontentB  of  the  letten  which 
were  produced ;  which  letters  she  had  not  forgotten,  though  ahe  did  Dot 
know  they  were  still  in  existence,  and  teady  to  be  produced  against  her. 
Had  she  been  aware  of  thtir  prsRecvatioD,  and  had  her  patrooB  been  aware 
of  their  coutentt,  your  lordships  would  never  have  seeo  her  face  here ; 
juM  as  yoD  have  not  aeen  the  faces  of  some  seventy  other  witnesses,  whom 
they  dare  not  call,  and  whom  they  have  shipped  off,  lilie  so  much  tainted 
meat,  or  useless  live  lumber,  for  their  native  country.  Far  be  it  from  ne 
then,  to  deny  the  accomplishments  of  this  persoal" 

•  *  •  •  •  •    . 

"My  lords,  I  need  hardly  remind  you, — I  need  hardly  remind  any  per- 
son  whose  capacity  is  above  the  meanest, — I  need  hardly  tell  any  man 
who  is  not  fit  to  be  turned  out  in  the  fields  amonfc  those  animals  whom  he 
sometimes  abases  by  using, — I  need  hardly  say  to  any  one  above  this 
level.  See  what  Is  the  effect  of  this  \  Will  it  be  said—'  Be  it  that  she  uses 
doublf  fnlendrct,  thut  she  tells  falsehoods  freely  lo  gain  her  own  ends ;  yet 
the  candour  of  making  these  admissions,  the  ingenuousness  of  youth  with 
which  she  informs  you  that  she  tells  falsehoods  by  wholesale,  so  that  she 
cannot  be  depended  upon  for  a  word  she  utters,  is  a  blandishment  more 
seductive  than  all  her  persona!  charms  ;  it  binds  us  to  her,  though  not  hei 
personal  lovers  ;  and  we  open  our  ears  to  all  her  tales  because  she  Is  lo 
engaging  a  liar,  and  acknowledges,  with  so  much  readiness,  that  there  is 
not  a  word  of  truth  in  her  whole  story !' — My  lords,  in  any  body  but  a 
witness  you  may  be  pleased  with  such  candour;  in  any  one  except  one 
whose  credit  depends  upon  the  truth  of  her  story.  You  may  say  to  any 
other  person,  '  Poor,  dear,  innocent  Swiss  Shepberdeit,  how  ingenuous  thy 
mindr  but  to  a  witness!  I  never  before  heard  so  strange  a  reason  for 
giving  a  witness  credit,  as  citing  the  candour  with  which  she  admits  that 
she  Is  not  to  be  believed. 

"  1  forgot,  my  lord*.  In  admitting  the  qnalltlea  of  this  female,  to  make 
another  concenion.  She  is  kindly  attached  to  her  own  lister.  She  loves 
h«r  with  a  sincere  affection.  She  tells  you  so.  Her  principle  in  her  con- 
duct upon  this  occasion.  If  she  is  believed,  is  anxiety  for  her  service  and 
interest.  Now,  I  do  not  believe  the  story  which  follows;  and  it  Is  not  I 
who  am  calumniating  Demont,  because  I  am  taking  her  ovn  account  of 
herself,  which  1  do  not  believe,  Mine  is  a  plain  story.  She  represents 
herself  as  affectionate  towards  that  sister,  heartily  attached  to  ber  interest, 
only  anilous  to  promote  it, — her  sister  just  coming  into  the  world  at  the 
innocent  age  of  Gfteen, — and  that  the  does  all  she  can  to  obtain  a  place  for 
that  sister  in  a  house  which,  if  you  believe  a  tittle  of  what  she  told  you, 
ought  to  have  the  name,  not  of  a  palace,  as  the  Attorney-general  says,  but 
of  a  brothel.  She  has  two  sisters,  indeed,  and  she  is  equally  attached 
to  both.  She  describes  the  letter  as  written  immediately  after  leaving 
those  scenes,  immediately  after  having  been  unwillingly  turned  out  of  this 
brothel, — unwilling  to  leave  it  she  says  she  was,  although  she  admits  that 
(Offering  from  her  sisters  in  that  respect)  she  was  rich  and  they  were 
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poor,  and  was  therefore  under  no  neceasity  of  aubmitting  to  that  cootaini- 
nation,  which  no  neccMity  ought  to  iadace  on  honeat  womeii  to  endure. 
But  though  she  was  under  no  neceaaity,  the  honest  Swiss  chamber-maid 
balances  the  profits  of  her  place  agaiaat  ita  disgrace  ;  acting  upon  the 
principle  of  the  Roman  emperor,  who,  to  that  he  raised  a  tax,  was  not  over 
aoxioDE  as  to  the  materials  from  which  the  filthy  imposition  was  obtainecl. 
lliough  she  admits  that  the  house  is  worse  than  an  ordinary  brothel,  and 
avows  that  she  laves  her  sisters,  the  elder  as  well  as  the  younger,  she  ia 
occupied  for  six  months  after  she  leaves  it,  first,  in  endeavooring  to  obtain 
for  the  virgin  of  fifteen  a  place  in  order  to  initiate  her  there  ;  and  next,  to 
keep  the  maturer  girl  of  seventeen  in  possession  of  so  comfortable  and  so 
creditable  a  situation.  Such  is  Demont  by  her  own  account  1  I  do  not  be- 
lieve her  BO  bad, — I  believe  no  woman  so  bad, — ai  she  now  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  tell  yoD  she  is,  because  unexpectedly  we  bring  out  her  own  hand- 
writing against  her.  1  believe  every  word  of  her  letter  to  be  sincere.  I 
believe  she  did  right  and  well  in  wishing  to  retain  her  own  place,  to  keep 
one  sister  there,  and  then  to  obtain  employment  for  another ;  but  I  also 
believe,  that  having  been  driven  from  thence,  and  disappointed  in  her  hopes 
of  being  taken  back,  she  invented  the  story  she  has  now  told,  not  knowing 
that  these  letters  were  in  existence,  and  would  be  brought  in  evidence 
against  her.  But  she  was  sworn  in  Lincoln's-Ion  Fields  before  she  knew 
of  these  letters  being  in  existence.  Had  she  known  of  this  fact,  I  have 
no  doubt  she  would  rather  have  foregone  all  the  advantages  the  has 
reaped,  from  coming  forward  as  a  leading  witness  in  the  plot  against  the 
Queen,  than  have  made  her  appearance  at  your  lordship's  bar." 

There  is  tlie  unhappy  Demont*,  mangled  as  no  woman  ever 
was  before — mangled  as  she  deserved  to  be,  and  as  long  as 
English  language  and  wit  shall  endure,  the  world  will  doubt- 
less enjoy  the  spectacle  of  her  execution.  With  the  other 
characters  similarly  sacrificed  by  Lord  Brougham  in  this  fa- 
mous speech  we  cannot  meddle ;  the  account  of  one  such 
murder  is  enough,  and  the  manner  of  killing  is  the  same  in 
the  other  cases.  Once  for  all  let  ua  say,  that  whatever  advo- 
cate could  do  Mr.  Brougham  did ;  and,  granting  his  dictum  . 
**  that  an  advocate,  by  the  sacred  duty  which  he  owes  his 
client,  knows  in  the  d^horge  of  that  office  but  one  person 
in  the  world,  that  client  and  no  othbb, — to  save  that 
client  by  aU  expedient  meant,  to  protect  him  at  all  hazards,  is 
the  highest  and  moat  unquestioned  of  hia  duties."  Granting 
this  to  be  '  sacred '  truth,  as  Mr.  Brougham  calls  it,  he  is  a 

*  Perhaps  Sink's  puoiifament  of  the  Duchess  of  Mirlboraogh,  in  bii  History  of 
Queen  Anne,  is  as  dretdliil ;  the  wit  and  the  principle*  of  the  dean  have  descended 
(•lihoug;h  in  a  less  degre*)  to  the  noble  and  levned  lord. 
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model  of  virtue  aa  well  as  of  eloquence,  not  only  a  great  orator 
but  an  absolute  saint. 

However  we  deny  (and  we  believe  every  bonest  man  in  tbe 
world  will)  the  opinion  altogether,  it  appears  to  ub  that  an 
advocate  has  to  know  some  one  else  besides  bis  client,  himself 
namely;  that  he  is  not  called  upon  to  save  him  by  all  eaye- 
dient  meatu,  for  it  may  be  at  times  expedient  to  be  dishonest ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  that  we  know  of  why  knavery  should 
be  a  necessary  quaUty  to  entitle  a  man  to  praatise  at  the  bar. 

We  meddle,  of  course,  with  no  man's  opinion,  but  are 
bound  to  put  in  our  own  protest,  not  so  much  to  influence 
him,  as  to  save  ourselves  in  the  opinion  of  the  reader. 

Acting  we  may  suppose  then  Upon  this  peculiar  notioUj 
there  are  several  passages  in  Mr.  Brougham's  speech  which 
must  be  taken  as  results  of  his  *  sacred  duty'  rather  than  of 
bis  inward  conviction ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  tbe  former  will 
often  in  ugly  cases  compel  the  advocate  to  simulate  the  latter, 
when,  but  for  this  cursed  sacred  duty,  the  unfortunate  man 
would  utter  opinions  directly  contrary  to  those  which  he 
is  called  upon  to  advocate  professionally.  The  following  pas- 
sages then  we  take  to  be  '  profee^nal '. 

"  Mittorji  nf  Btrgavti. 

"  He  was  not  of  the  low  origin  he  hu  been  described  to  be.  He  WM  a 
person  whose  father  held  the  situatioD  of  a  landed  proprietor,  though  of 
moderate  income,  in  the  north  of  Italy.  He  had  got  into  difficulties,  as 
haa  happened  to  niauy  of  the  Italian  gentry  of  late  yeaia  ;  and  his  bod,  if 
I  miatalie  not,  had  sold  tbe  family  estate,  in  order  to  pay  his  father'a 
debts.  He  was  reduced — but  he  was  a  reduced  gentleman.  When  he 
was  in  the  service  of  General  Pino  he  was  recognized  as  sach.  The  Gene- 
ral repeatedly  favoured  him  as  such  :  he  has  dined  at  bis  table.  General 
Pino  being  Commander-ia  chief  in  tbe  Milanese.  He  thus  sac  at  the  table 
.  of  an  Italian  noble  in  the  highest  station.  He  has  dined  at  his  table  during 
the  Spanish  campaigns.  He  was  reapected  in  his  station — he  was  esteemed 
by  those  whom  he  served  at  that  time.  They  encouraged  him,  as  know- 
ing his  former  pretensions  and  his  present  merits ;  and  when  he  was 
hired,  he  was  proposed  by  a  gentleman  who  desired  to  befriend  and  pro- 
mote him,  an  Austrian  nobleman,  then  living  in  Italy,  in  the  Austrian 
service  :  he  was  proposed  to  the  Queen's  chamberlain  as  a  courier,  there 
being  a  vacancy,  and  was  hired  without  the  knowledge  of  her  Majesty, 
and  before  she  had  even  seen  him.  The  Anstriaa  nobleman,  when  he  of- 
fered him  as  a  courieri  said,  he  fairly  confessed  he  hoped,  if  Bergami  be- 
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likved  well,  he  might  be  promoted,  becante  he  wu  a  nun  whete  taulj 
had  seen  better  days,  because  he  was  a  faithful  servant,  and  because  he 
hod  ideas  belanging  rather  to  his  former  than  to  his  present  situation.  It 
was  ahnost  a  condition  of  his  goiag,  that  he  should  go  for  the  present 
BS  a  courier,  with  the  expectation  of  soon  filling  some  other  and  higher 

Doee  the  reader  recollect  what  the  *  higher  place'  was  that 
the  reduced  gentleman  was  to  fill?  The  *  Austrian  nobleman' 
who  offered  him  as  a  courier  hoped  that  he  might  he  em- 
ployed some  day — at  a  tavant  out  of  livery  ! 

"  ComiMit  Iff  the  Queen. 
"  I  do  not  dwell  ou  this,  my  lords,  as  of  any  importance  to  the  caB« ; 
for  whether  1  shall  think  it  necessary  to  prove  what  I  have  just  stated  or  not, 
I  consider  that  I  have  already  disposed  of  the  case  in  the  comments  Which 
I  have  made  upon  the  evidence,  and  in  the  appeal  which  I  have  made  to 
the  general  principles  of  criminal  justice.  But,  as  the  conduct  of  her 
Majesty  has  been  so  unsparingly  scrutinised,  and  as  It  is  important  to 
show  that  even  impropriety  eiiited  not,  where  I  utterly  defy  guilt  to  be 
proved,  I  thought  it  requisite  to  dwell  on  this  prominent  feature  in  the 
.  cause.  If  the  Queen  had  frequented  companies  betow  her  station— if  she 
had  lowered  her  dignity — if  she  had  followed  courses  which,  though  not 
guilty  ones,  might  be  deemed  improper  in  themselves  and  inconsistent  with 
her  high  station — if  she  had  been  proved  guilty  of  any  unworthineas — I 
could  have  trod  upon  high  ground  still.  But  I  have  no  occasion  to  occupy 
it.  I  say,  guilt  there  is  none— levity  there  is  none— un worthiness  there 
is  none.  But  if  there  had  been  aoy  of  the  latter,  while  I  dared  her  accu- 
sers to  the  proof  of  guilt,  admitting  levity  and  even  indecorum,  I  might 
still  have  appealed  to  that  which  always  supports  virtue  in  jeopardy, — the 
course  of  her  former  life  at  home,  among  her  own  relations,  before  she  was 
frowned  upon  here — while  she  had  protection  among  you — while  she  had 
the  most  powerful  of  all  protection,  that  of  our  late  venerable  monarch." 

No  guilt,  no  levity,  no  unworthiness,  no  impropriety  !  See 
to  what  points,  at  some  '  cost  to  himself,  bb  Mr.  Brougham 
observes  rightly,  an  advocate's  '  aacred  duty'  may  occasion- 
ally lead  him !  The  reader  perhaps  recollects  La  Fontaine's  de- 
scription of  a  certain  office  at  court :  "  I'emploi  qui  certes  n'est 
pas  mince,  et  qu'ii  la  cour,  ou  tout  ee  peint  en  beau,  on  a  ap- 
pel^  fitre  I'ami  du  prince,  mais  qu'a  la  ville,  et  8iu1:out  en 
province,  Icb  gens  grossiers  ont  nomme" — never  mind  what. 
The  duties  are  not  precisely  similar  of  the  avocat  de  la  Reine 
and  the  ami  du  Prince,  but  they  have  some  points  in  com- 
mon ;  the  one  has  to  aid  the  amours  of  the  illustrious  personage. 
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the  other  to  acreen  them — '  a  la  cour  (d'assises)  ou  tout  ae  p^nt 
en  beau.'  The  latter  occupation  is  called  a  '  sacred  duty*! 
what  a  difTerent  notion  have  the  vulgar  people  in  town  and 
country  of  the  office  so  called  I  With  one  more  speciineQ 
irom  this  speech  we  shall  close  our  extracts ;  it  is  the  cele- 
brated and  eloquent  appeal  at  the  conclusion. 
"  Religious  and  Polilieal  Rtftctiota, 

"  Let  not  maa  call  those  contradictioaa  or  those  bluliaodH  which  falBc 
witnesses  swear  to  from  needless  and  heedless  falsehood,  such  as  Sacchi 
about  his  changing  his  Dame — or  Bach  as  Demont  about  her  letters— such 
as  M^occhi  about  the  banker's  clerk — or  such  as  all  the  other  contra- 
dictioDS  and  fatsehoods  not  going  to  the  mail)  body  of  the  cose,  but  to  the 
maJD  body  of  the  credit  of  the  witnesses — let  not  man  rashly  and  blindly 
call  these  things  accidents.  They  are  just  rather  than  merciful  dispensa- 
tions of  that  Providence,  which  wills  not  that  the  guilty  should  triumph, 
and  which  favourably  piotects  the  innocent. 

"  Bnch,  my  lords,  is  the  case  now  before  yon  t  Sach  is  the  evidence  in 
support  of  this  measure — evidence  inadequate  to  prove  a  debt — impotent 
to  deprive  of  a  civil  right — ridiculous  to  convict  of  the  lowest  offence — 
scandalous  if  brought  forward  to  support  a  charge  of  the  highest  nature 
which  the  law  knows — monstrous  to  ruin  the  honour,  to  blast  the  name 
of  an  English  Queen  1  What  shall  I  say,  then,  if  this  is  the  proof  by 
which  an  act  of  Judicial  legislation,  a  parliamentary  sentence,  an  ex  jxmI 
facto  law,  is  sought  to  be  passed  against  this  defenceleea  woman  \  My 
lords,  I  pray  you  to  pause.  I  do  earnestly  beseech  you  to  take  heed. 
You  are  standing  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice — then  beware  1  It  will  go 
forth  your  judgment,  if  sentence  shall  go  against  the  Queen.  But  it  will 
be  the  only  Judgment  you  ever  pronounced  which,  instead  of  reaching  its 
object,  will  return  and  bound  back  upon  those  who  give  it.  Save  the 
country,  my  lords,  from  the  horrors  of  this  catastrophe — save  yourselves 
from  this  peril^rescue  that  country,  of  which  you  are  the  ornaments,  but 
in  which  you  can  flourish  no  longer,  when  severed  from  the  people,  than 
the  blossom  when  cut  off  from  the  roots  and  the  stem  of  the  tree.  Save 
that  country,  that  you  may  continue  to  adorn  it — save  the  Crown,  which 
ia  in  jeopardy — the  Aristocracy  which  is  shaken— ^ave  the  Altar,  which 
muat  stagger  with  the  blow  that  rends  its  kindred  Throne  I  You  have  said, 
my  lords,  you  have  willed — the  Church  and  King  have  willed — that  the 
Queen  should  be  deprived  of  ita  solemn  service.  She  has,  instead  of  that 
solemnity,  the  heartfelt  prayers  of  the  people.  She  wants  no  prayers  of 
mine.  But  I  do  here  pour  forth  my  humble  supplications  at  the  Throne 
of  Mercy,  that  that  mercy  may  be  poured  down  upon  the  people,  in  a 
larger  measure  than  the  merits  of  its  rulers  may  deserve,  and  that  your 
hearts  may  be  turned  to  justice!" 

We  may  speak  of  the  two  former  passages  lightly.  An 
advocate  of  a  certain  order  of  understanding  might  have  fan- 
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cied  that  a  broKd-shouldered  Italian  Bergeant  was  &  penoc  of 
such  singular  merit,  as  to  rise  suddenly  from  the  place  of 
groom  or  outrider,  to  the  honour  of  waiting  at  table ;  that  then 
he  might  be  suddenly  permitted  to  dine  at  table ;  that  then  he 
might  be  created  a  baron,  a  knight  of  Malta,  a  chamberlain ; 
and  after  being  received  at  a  princess  of  Englands'  dining- 
room,  might  surely  be  admitted  into  her  bed-room ;  and  having 
dined  in  her  company  might  by  a  natural  consequence  be 
permitted  to  sleep  in  her  company  too.  An  advocate  might 
acknowledge  all  this,  and  Mr.  Brougham  did;  and  an  advocate 
might  see  nothing  but  innocence  in  all  the  proceedings,  but 
■uch  an  advocate  must  be  a  fool,  and  Brougham  is  none. 
An  advocate  might  declare,  that  a  princess  who  made  of  a 
broad-shouldered  Italian  seijeant  her  baron,  her  knight,  her 
chamberliun,  who  shared  her  table  and  her  bed-room  with 
him,  who  bad  his  sister  for  her  lady  of  honour,  his  mother, 
his  daughter,  his  brothers,  all  sorts  of  relations,  except  his 
VD\fe,  in  her  pay, — an  advocate  might  declare  that  in  the 
princess's  conduct  he  saw  "  no  guilt,  no  levity,  no  unworthi- 
ness,  no  impropriety ;''  and  Lord  Brougham  did  declare  all 
this.  We  treated  the  declaration  lightly,  because  such  a  mon- 
strous palpable  falsehood  is  more  absurd  than  it  is  harmtul, 
and  because  it  is  useless  for  the  most  part  to  show  anger 
when  simple  contempt  is  sufBcient. 

They  were  professional  fibs  so  far — the  queen  is  spotless, 
Bei^;ami  an  injured  nobleman  in  disguise, — the  honest  advo- 
cate must  say  so,  for  it  is  in  his  brief.  But  the  last  extract 
we  have  given  is  surely  out  of  it :  after  having  taid  his  client 
was  innocent,  the  honest,  honest  advocate  proceeds  to  nvear* 
to  it.  With  an  awful  ingenuity,  in  periods  beautifully  pa- 
thetic, he  points  to  the  wondrous  interference  of  Providence 
in  proving  the  innocence  of  his  client ! — he  prays  that  God 
will  enlighten  the  judges  before  whom  be  is  pleading,  and 
'  will  turn  their  hearts  to  justice'.  Is  this  too  a  part  of  an  ad- 
vocate's duty?   Suppose  that  his  client  is  guilty,  and  that  he 

*  Id  tlie  puuge  above  quoted  Ihere  a  no  direct  asacrtion  loch  a* '  1  uke  God 
to witneu Ihe  (juccn  \i  innocent',  Ihepppeal  to  ilcBfen  is  only  miulcbf  implieaiion 
—  by  intTDducing  the  Aloiighly  as  siding  innocence  to  triunipU,  uid  lie^eecLing 
Him  to  turn  the  bcarta  of  the  lordi  to  justice ;  this  may  be  construed  of  counc 
citherva;,butiheinleatiau  is  evidcBi— to  make  it  Bppeu- that  God  is  appealed  to 
in  proof  of  (be  puhty  of  the  queea. 
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knows  it ;  is  he  bound,  not  only  to  pledge  his  own  honour  to 
the  fiction  of  her  innocence,  but  to  call  ux>on  God's  name  to 
ratify  the  falsehood,  and  not  to  hesitate  at  peijury  when  other 
means  should  fail  ? 

Our  purpose  here  is  not  to  preach  up  refinement  of  mora- 
lity, or  to  exercise  that  cheap  virtue  which  consists  in  laying 
bare  the  faults  of  our  neighbour.  To  grow  angry  with  the 
cant  of  patriotism,  the  thousand  meannesses  of  party,  the 
coarse  lies  with  which  ambition  is  obliged  to  feed  the  fools  on 
whom  it  lives  in  return, — to  grow  angry  with  these,  would  be 
to  pass  through  life  in  a  fiiry ;  and  we  might  as  well  be  wrath 
at  any  other  of  the  diseases  to  which  Providence  has  sub- 
jected the  children  of  men.  Ourpaasions,  our  wants,  the  dire 
Btni^les  of  necessity,  the  bhndness  of  vanity,  offer,  if  not  an 
excuse  for  worldly  dishonesty,  at  least  a  palliation ;  and  a 
wise  man  will  look  to  them  not  so  much  with  anger  as  with 
humble  pity,  and  pray  that  he  himself  may  not  be  led  into 
temptation.  But  when  hypocrisy,  in  its  dealing  with  other 
hypocrites,  tries  to  drag  Heaven  into  court,  and  to  stamp  its 
forgeries  with  God's  seal,  at  least  we  may  say  that  the  ex- 
periment is  awful,  and  tremble  for  the  fate  of  the  desperate 
gamester  who  has  resorted  to  such  means  for  winning  his 
cause.  Is  victory  only  to  be  won  at  such  a  price  ?  is  genius 
only  to  triumph  after  undergoing  such  a  dreadiiil  apprentice- 
ship? What  a  profound  judge  of  human  nature  was  He,  if 
here  we  may  mention  his  name,  who  told  us  of  our  weakness, 
by  praying  that  we  might  not  be  led  into  temptation,  and 
checked  our  pride  of  intellect  by  promising  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  the  poor  in  spirit  \ 

No  more  of  Mr.  Brougham  the  advocate  in  this  famous 
case :  he  has  lately  pretended  to  be  its  historian  likewise ; 
his  account  is  about  as  candid  and  worthy  of  credit  as 
the  John  Bull  newspaper  of  those  days  ;  and  we  would  re- 
commend any  person  seeking  for  information  upon  the 
queen's  case,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  two  parties,  to  look 
anywhere  else  than  to  the  pages  of  either  Brougham  or  Bull. 
In  his  capacity  of  historian  the  noble  lord  gravely  informs 
us  that  the  cause  of  the  queen's  misfortunes  was  her  excessive 
love  of  children ;  this  it  was  that  caused  the  delicate  investi- 
gation from  which  she  was  '  triumphantly  acquitted',  and 
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afterwards  gave  colour  to  the  slanders  that  were  gathered 
together  by  the  Milan  commissioners ;  this  it  was  that  caused 
the  queen  to  adopt  not  only  Bergami's  little  child^  but  himself^ 
his  brothers,  sister,  mother,  and  every  one  excepting  his  wife. 
Lord  Brougham  states  that  the  proceedings  of  1820  ended  in 
the  discomfiture  of  the  queen^s  enemies,  and  that  the  fate  of 
the  bill  (which  condemned  her  expressly,  but  was  withdrawn) 
*  declared  her  innocent* ;  and  the  reader  who  knows  the  hi- 
story quite  as  well  as  the  noble  lord,  and  has  not,  like  him, 
any  reason  to  be  partial,  is  to  believe  that  the  stem  rebuke 
which  concluded  the  investigation  of  1806  was  a  ^triumphant 
acquittal*,  and  that  the  condemnation  of  1820  ^  declared  her 
innocence!* 

These  facts  are  patent,  public  to  every  person  who  chooses 
to  consult  a  newspaper  or  an  annual  register;  and  Lord 
Brougham*s  inferences  from  the  facts  are  such  as  we  do  be- 
lieve no  sane  man  in  the  kingdom  would  draw.  There  are 
other  parts  of  the  history,  however,  which  are  darker ;  and  of 
the  intrigues  which  caused  the  princess*  return  our  chronicler 
says  not  a  word.  She  went  abroad,  aftier  her  triumphant  ac- 
quittal, on  an  allowance  fixed  by  herself;  and  her  legal  adviser 
offered,  if  the  grant  was  confirmed,  that  she  should  remain 
abroad,  and  forgo  all  claims  to  the  title  of  queen  of  England 
in  the  expected  event  of  the  demise  of  George  IIL  Did  Mr. 
Brougham,  or  did  he  not,  maket  his  offer?  Did  or  did  not  Lord 
Liverpool  reply  to  it  (after  that  event),  by  offering  the  queen 
50,000/.  yearly  instead  of  35,000/.,  which  had  been  demanded 
for  her  by  Mr.  Brougham  ?  Did  or  did  not  Mr.  Brougham 
go  over  to  the  queen  at  Saint  Omer  with  this  offer  in  his 
pocket,  and  did  he  communicate  it  to  the  queen  ?  Our  hi- 
storian has  no  leisure  to  allude  to  any  one  of  these  points, 
and  yet,  though  unimportant  themselves,  they  are  important 
to  the  right  understanding  of  the  history ;  he  might  have 
given  much  curious  information  on  the  secret  transactions 
from  which  these  facts  sprung  ;  they  are  trivial  it  is  true, — 
molehills  merely  in  this  mountain  of  a  cause, — but  who  knows 
how  much  the  ground  is  undermined,  and  what  crawling  and 
creeping  is  going  on  in  the  darkness  beneath  !  Had  Lord 
Brougham  chosen  to  acquaint  us  (and  no  man  knows  them 
better)  with  such  points  of  secret  history,  his  tale  would  have 
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been,  if  not  moral,  at  least  curious ;  and  if  it  did  not  pment 
any  picture  of  exalted  virtue,  it  would  at  any  rate  have  given 
us  some  lessons  in  the  detecting  of  roguery,  which  would 
have  been  useful  in  such  a  simple  world  as  ours  Is, 

To  conclude  our  observations  upon  this  trial.  The  advo- 
cate's ingeniouB  and  eloquent  statement  deserves  in  our 
opinion  the  highest  praise,  but  not  the  smallest  credit ;  and 
the  present  pretended  historical  introduction  is  only  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  former  pleading,  without  the  excuse  for  it, — 
with  eloquence  and  wit  somewhat  impaired  by  time  and  want 
of  occasion,  and  replete  with  misstatements  equally  audacious 
and  absurd. 

As  our  Review  is  British  and  Foreign,  the  next  extract  shall 
be  one  of  European  interest ;  and  the  reader,  who  has  seen 
how  obstinately  wrong-headed  Lord  Brougham  con  be  when 
it  suits  him,  may  have  the  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  keen- 
ness of  his  views,  when  party  or  personal  interest  does  not  di- 
vert him  from  the  truth.  The  following  account  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  is  from  the  preface  to  Mr.  Brougham's  speech 
on  the  Holy  Alliance. 

"The  Emperor  Alexander,  upon  whose  individual  nature,  tiabiU,  or 
capricei,  this  eiplBnation  and  defence  tnmed,  was,  after  the  fall  of  Napo- 
leon, by  far  the  most  diitioguiahed  Prince  in  Europe,  whether  we  regard 
the  magoitude  of  the  afoirs  in  which  he  had  been  eDgaged,  the  eitraordi- 
nary  fortune  that  had  attended  hia  arti  rather  than  hii  armt,  or  the  va*t 
empire  over  which  he  despotically  ruled.  But  although  by  ao  means  an  ordi- 
nary man,  and  still  less  an  ordinary  monarch,  he  owed  his  influence  and 
his  name  very  mnch  more  to  the  accidental  circumstances  of  bis  position, 
and  to  the  errors  committed  by  Napoleon,  first  in  Spain,  then  in  the 
North,  than  either  to  any  very  admirable  personal  qualities  received  from 
nature,  or  to  any  considerable  arcompllshments  derived  from  education. 
His  preceptor.  Colonel  La  Harpe,  though  a  very  worthy  and  intelligent 
man,  was  distinguished  neither  by  profonnd  genius,  nor  great  sci- 
entific acquirements  ;  and  from  his  instructions  the  imperial  pupil  could 
not  be  said  to  have  profited  grratly.  His  knowledge  was  eiceedingly  sn- 
perfictal )  and  never  relying  on  his  own  resources,  he  adopted  the  royal 
plan  of  previously  ascertaining  what  were  the  pursuits  of  Uiose  he  would 
converse  with,  and  picking  up  at  second-hand  a  few  common-places  with 
which  to  regale  his  guests,  who,  expecting  little  from  an  Emperor,  and 
interdicted  from  anything  like  discussion  by  the  etiquette  of  a  court,  were 
sure  to  leave  Ae  presence  deeply  impressed  with  his  information  and  his 
powers.  If  he  was  superficial  in  general  knowledge,  he  could  not  be  said 
to  have  any  great  capacity  either  for  civil  or  military  a^rs.  To  tell  that 
he  conitantly  pnisued  the  Russian  policy,  of  invariably  gaining  some  ac- 
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GMaion  of  territory,  be  it  ever  so  little,  id  whatever  war  be  might  be  en- 
gaged, and  that  hie  treaties  of  peace  never  formed  any  eiceptioa  to  this 
Muscovite  rule,  ie  only  to  say,  that  he  followed  in  the  train  of  all  his  pre- 
decessors, from  Peter  the  First  downwards.  Placed  ia  circnmatuiceB  of 
unprecedented  peril,  no  paisage  of  bis  life  can  be  referred  to  In  proof  ot 
any  resources  being  displayed  by  him,  which  the  most  ordinary  of  I^incea 
would  not  have  shewn  himself  possessed  of.  Stimulated  by  the  eiigencie* 
of  so  many  great  emergencies,  he  never  rose  with  the  occasion,  and,  unlike 
any  oae  with  preteosions  to  eminence,  was  generally  found  most  wanting 
wben  the  crisis  was  the  niOBt  trying.  At  his  accession,  be  found  the 
armed  neutrality  of  the  North  discomfited  by  the  battle  of  Copenbagen ; 
and  he  at  once  yielded  all  the  points  for  which  his  father,  a  far  superior 
though  an  eccentric  man,  had  contended,  uoawed  by  any  difficulties  and 
unsubdued  by  aay  reverses.  Joining  the  third  coalition  against  France, 
but  possessing  no  general  who  like  Suwarrow  could  lead  bis  armies  to 
victory,  he  sustained  one  of  the  most  memorable  overthrows  recorded  in 
history,  and  was  compelled  to  purchase  peace,  and  escape  invasion,  by 
abandoning  the  alliance  into  which  be  had  voluntarily  entered.  StricLen 
to  the  heart  with  the  fear  of  France,  and  hardly  knowing  whether  to  seek 
for  safety  in  resistance,  or  in  submission  to  her  dictation,  he  again  had  re- 
course to  war,  for  which  he  had  no  kiod  of  genius.  Agaiu  defeated,  in  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  decisive  battles  of  modem  times,  be  formed  the 
closest  alliance  with  bis  victorious  enemy,  who  soon  found  it  easy  to 
mould  which  way  soever  he  pleased  a  person  quite  as  vain  audas  shiUlaw 
as  he  was  nimble  and  plausible.  At  length  came  the  great  crisis  both  of 
Alciander'sfateandaftheworld's.  Napoleon,  obstinatelybent  on  subduing 
the  Peninsula,  while  he  cootioued  to  make  war  io  the  North,  was  worsted 
repeatedly  by  the  English  arms  ;  he  pushed  his  forces  in  unexampled  num- 
bers through  Germany,  to  attack  the  Russian  Empire ;  and  penetrated  to 
its  ancient  capital,  ader  many  bloody  engagements,  and  an  immense  loss 
sustained  an  either  side.  The  savage  determination  of  Rostopschin  pre- 
vented, by  burning  the  city,  a  renewal  on  the  Moskwa  of  the  scenes  five 
years  before  enacted  on  the  Nieraen.  Alexander  was  prevented  from 
making  peace  and  tendering  submission,  by  the  enterprising  spirit  of  that 
barbarous  chief,  and  the  prompt  decision  and  resolute  determination  of 
Sir  Robert  Wilson.  The  inclemency  of  an  unusually  early  and  severe 
Dorthcru  winter  did  nil  the  rest,  and  Europe  was  saved  by  tbe  physical 
powers  brought  happily  to  bear  upon  and  to  destroy  the  greatest  army 
ever  sent  into  tbe  field.  No  trait  of  military  genius — do  passage  of  civil 
capacity — no  instance  of  shining  public  virtue — can  be  cited  as  displayed 
by  him  during  a  struggle  so  singularly  calculated  to  draw  forth  men's 
powers,  to  fire  them  with  generous  ardour,  to  nerve  their  arms  with  new 
vigour,  to  kindle  the  sparks  of  latent  genius  uotil  it  blazed  out  to  enlighten 
and  to  save  a  world, 

"  When  the  struggle  was  over,  and  his  empire  restored  lo  peace,  be 
shewed  no  magnanimous  gratitude  to  tbe  brave  people  who  had  generously 
made  such  unparalleled  sacrifices,  and  had  cheerfully  suffered  such  cruel 
miseries  for  the  defence  of  his  crown.    He  joined  bia  royal  associates  in 
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breakiDg  all  the  promisea  that  bad  been  made  doriog  the  perils  of  the  war, 

and  in  imitating  the  very  worst  part  of  his  conduct  wbom,  with  the  words 

.   of  justice,  peace,  and  right  on  their  lipe,  they  had,  with  the  aid  of  their 

gallant  subject*,  overthrown. 

"  His  reputation  for  honesty  stood  extremely  low,  even  amoug  persona 
of  hia  pre-eminent  station.  Napoleon,  who  knew  his  imperial  brother 
thoroughly,  applied  to  him  the  uncourtly,  and  indeed  rather  unccrcraonioua 
dcBcription  of  '  faux,  fiii,  rl  fovrhe,  conrnt  un  Grtc  da  bat  fmpirf.'  It 
would  be  highly  unjust  to  tax  him  with  any  participation  in  his  father's 
murder;  nor  would  the  certainty,  if  it  existed,  of  his  privity  to  it,  be  any 
stain  upon  bis  character,  unless  we  were  also  assured,  contrary  to  all  pro- 
bability, that  be  bad  any  power  whatever  to  prevent  it.  Bnt'be  was  cer- 
tainly bound  in  common  decency  to  discountenance,  if  he  dared  not  punish, 
the  men  whose  daggers  bad  opened  for  him  the  way  to  a  throne ;  and 
more  unthinking  folly,  greater  indecorum,  worse  judgment  in  every  way, 
cau  hardly  be  imagined,  than  his  referring  to  the  blood  shed  in  palaces 
when  he  issued,  with  his  confederates,  the  Manifesto  against  Spain 
tilluded  to  in  the  following  speech.  Hia  course  was  marked  by  no  displays 
either  of  princely  or  of  private  virtues,— of  munificence,  of  magnanimity, 
of  self-denial,  of  plain -dealing.  Nor  did  the  extraordinary  pretences  to 
religion,  which  marked  his  latter  years,  succeed  in  deceiving  any  one,  bat 
such  OS  were,  either  from  the  adulation  of  the  Court  or  the  enthusiasm  of 
tbe  Conventicle,  witling  and  even  anxious  to  be  deluded.  Among  such 
dupes  he  passed  for  somewhat  more  pious  than  bis  royal  compeers ;  but 
few  were,  even  in  that  class,  found  so  charitable  aa  to  believe  in  his 
honesty,  or  to  suppose  that  under  the  professions  of  the  Christian  treaty 
there  lurked  no  hidden  designs  of  a  purely  secular  and  strictly  royal  de- 
scription"." 

How  ia  it  that  Lord  Brougham  can  read  some  characters  ao 
well,  and  is  to  others  so  blind  ?  We  come  now  to  read  of  his 
own  friends  and  history,  and  his  honesty  and  acuteness  vaniali 
at  once.  On  the  9th  of  July,  1834,  the  reader  may  remember, 
Lord  Grey  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Lord  Althorp  the 
leader  of  the  Commons,  announced  their  resignation, — the  re- 
signation, that  is,  of  the  whole  ministry,  for  such  a  declaration 
was  at  any  rate  tantamount  to  it.  Lord  Brougham  says,  in 
allusion  to  this  circumBtance,  that  "  when  that  justly  esteemed 
"  and  venerated  individual  (Lord  Grey)  quitted  office,  the  king 
"  had  undoubtedly  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  (general) 
"  clamour,  and  would  have  at  once  changed  his  ministers,  had 
«  they  given  him  any  opening,  by  hesitating  whether  or  not 
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"  the;  should  continue  to  hold  the  goTenament  after  Lord 
^  Orejr's  secession.  The  dectaratioo  first  communicated  by 
"  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  private  to  his  majesty,  and  then  on 
"  the  same  day  made  by  him  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the 
"  ministers  were  quite  willing  to  remain,  disconcerted  all 
"  such  designs;  and  the  king  could  not  take  the  step  he  so 
"  much  wished,  until  Lord  Spencer's  death  in  the  followiog 
"  November  gave,  or  seemed  to  give,  a  kind  of  ground  (or  ra- 
"  ther  b  hollow  pretest)  for  accomplishing  the  same  purpose. 
"  This  was  the  very  worst  step,  as  it  was  the  most  inconside- 
"  rate,  and  proved,  for  his  own  comfort,  the  most  &tal  that 
"  this  excellent  monarch  ever  took ;  and  he  had  been  before- 
"  hand  warned  distinctly  of  the  inevitable  cbnsequences,  but 
"  had  disregarded  the  warning." 

With  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  we  shall  not  quarrel. 
The  king  was  warned  (by  Lord  Brougham  doubtless)  that 
the  dismissal  of  the  ministry  would  be  fatal, — fatal  so  far,  as 
it  ended  in  depriving  his  majesty  of  Ijord  Brougham's  ser- 
vices as  chancellor, — not  otherwise  that  we  know  of;  for  his 
majesty's  inclination  had  been  long  since  pretty  well  known, 
and  all  the  world  expected  that  he  would  take  the  fint  oppor- 
tunity for  endeavouring  to  place  the  countiy  under  what  Lord 
Brougham  called  '  a  strong  government '. 

But  the  former  part  of  the  avowal  is  not  a  little  curious : 
the  Lord  Chancellor  had  had  a  private  communication  with 
the  king  in  the  morning,  and  at  night  had  declared  "that  be 
"  would  not  discharge  his  duty,  if,  at  all  sacrifice  of  his  com- 
"  fort,  at  all  abandonment  of  his  own  ease,  at  the  destruo- 
"  tion  (if  so  it  might  be)  of  his  own  peace  of  mind,  he  did  not 
"  stand  by  that  gracious  monarch  and  that  country,  whose 
"  support,  whose  cordial  and  hearty  support  he  had  received, 
"  during  the  three  years  and  a  half  in  which  he  had  been  a 
"  member  of  the  government.  Afler  this  he  need  not  add, 
*'  that  he  had  not  tendered  bis  resignation,  (^n  audible  titter 
"  ahng  the  Opposition  benches.)" 

The  wondrous  impudence,  the  astonishing  falsehood,  and 
the  miraculous  success  of  these  words  need  not  be  mentioned 
here.  The  grave  assumption  of  patriotism  and  self-sacrifice, 
of  popularity  with  the  king,  and  the  determination  to  stand  by 
his  m^esty  are  in  the  history  of  humbug  uoptralleled.    At 
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this  very  time  Lord  Althorp  was  stating  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that,  in  consequence  of  his  retirement  from  office, 
the  administration  was  at  an  end*,  and  that  he  believed  Lord 
Grey  was  making  the  same  statement  in  the  other  House ; 
Lord  Brougham  was  making  the  above  declaration  in  the 
Lords.  He  actually  did  remain  in  office  for  a  few  months 
after  a  declaration  which  Falstaff  never  surpassed,  which 
nothing  ever  surpassed,  except  the  learned  lord's  further 
vagaries  during  the  brief  period  of  his  ministry. 

Whether  it  was  the  intention  of  Lord  Melbourne  to  get  rid  of 
the  troublesome  chancellor,  as  he  did  afterwards,  and  as  he  did 
of  poor  Lord  Glenclg  a  few  weeks  since,  we  cannot  say ;  but  if 
he  had  such  a  notion,  the  chancellor's  ruse  defeated  it ;  and  hia 
brazen  assertion  that  the  ministry  had  not  resigned,  when  its 
two  leaders  had  declared  the  contrary,  saved  him  for  a  while. 
Lord  Melbourne's  very  first  speech  in  the  Lords  contradicted 
the  chancellor  flatly,  and  stated  the  '  dissolution  of  the  late 
admi  n  istratio  n .' 

One  month  more  had  the  learned  lord,  the  favourite  alike 
of  the  king  and  people,  occasion  to  sacrifice  himself  by  lemain- 
ing  on  the  woolsack.  During  that  period  he  made  seventy 
speeches,  he  cushioned  the  monstrous  Warwick  case,  he  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  noblemen  might  interfere  at  elections, 
he  made  his  celebrated  speech  on  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Bill,  and  battled  through  the  clauaea  on  its  discussion ;  and 
with  thist  the  parliament  was  prorogued,  and  Lord  Brougham 
began  that  extraordinary  course  of  public  dinners  in  the  pro- 
vinces, where  he  found  it  necessary  to  awaken  the  popular 
sympathies  in  his  favour. 

Strangely  enough,  his  lordship's  speech  at  Inverness  does 
not  appear  in  the  present  collection  of  his  orations.  Who 
does  not  remember  that  remarkable  effort  of  eloquence  ?  Lord 
Grey,  the  exiled  minister,  was  invited  to  Scotland,  and  was 
received  there  with  unbounded  respect  and  atTection.     Lord 


*  Recollecting  the  cause  of  Lord  Grey's  retirement,  Lord  Broughun's  prime 
caitespondence  with  the  Lord-Ueutentnt  of  Ireland,  and  the  tone  of  im|iiident 
triamph  with  which  he  innouoced  that  ht  had  not  resigned,  are  we  to  conjectur* 
that  he  had  ftctually  hopes  of  loppUnlinR  bis  chief? 

t  We  ought  not  to  have  omitted  his  last  exhibition — a  famous  puegpic  ttpon 
(he  House  of  Lords,  which  he  had  during  four  yean  more  abused  and  ridiculed 
than  the  fiercett  ndical  could  bave  done. 
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Brougham,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  must  go  to  Scotland 
too.  No  suspicions  of  hia  downfall  occurred  to  tbe  wandering 
Wolsey ;  he  spoke  of  "  ego  et  rex  meus,"  as  if  the  woolsack 
was  his  for  ever,  and  the  king  his  warmest  friend. 

"  I  am  conscious,"  says  the  modest  nobleman,  "  that  it  is 
"  not  owing  to  my  personal  merits  that  I  have  received  this 
"  mark  of  distinction  at  your  hands.  First  of  all  I  owe  it  to 
"  the  circumstance  of  serving  a  monarch  who  lives  in  the 
"  hearts  of  his  subjects.  I  have  enjoyed  the  honour  of  serv- 
"  ing  that  prince  for  nearly  foiu*  years,  and  during  that  time 
**  experienced  only  one  series  of  gracious  condescension,  con- 
"  Jidence  and  favour !  To  find  that  he  lives  in  the  hearts  of 
"  his  loyal  subjects,  in  the  ancient  and  important  capital  of 
"  the  Highlands,  has  aSbrded  me  pure  satisfaction,  and  will, 
"  I  am  confident,  be  so  received  by  his  majesty  in  the  same 
"  manner,  when  I  tell  him,  as  1  will  by  this  night's  post, 
"  of  the  gratifying  circumstance ! " 

Having  made  this  handsome  promise.  Lord  Brougham  pro- 
ceeded to  inform  the  Invemessians  that  the  clamour  against 
ministers  for  being  slow  was  absurd.  His  opinion  was  that  ' 
they  had  done  too  much  rather  than  too  little, — "  that,  little  as 
"  they  had  done  in  1834,  it  was  probable  that  th^  would  do 
"  still  less  in  1835."  The  work  of  reform  was  in  fact  jM^t^ 
nearly  complete,  and  Lord  Brougham  was  about  to  sink  into 
decent  and  well-earned  conservatism.  The  prophecy,  as  re- 
garded the  next  session,  was  true  enough,^as  regarding  him- 
self, most  bitterly  to  be  fulfilled.  He  was  to  do  still  less  than 
little— much  less  than  httle  indeed — alas,  nothing ! 

On  the  3rd  of  September  the  above  speech  was  made  at 
Inverness.  On  the  1st  of  October  appeared  an  article  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  containing  the  following  words : 

"Tlie  whole  progress  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Grey,  [ego  ct  iax 
meus]  through  varioui  parts  of  Scotland,  bore  ample  teitimony  to  the  &ct — 
the  Tories  of  a  tnith  have  ceaaed  to  reign !  They  can  no  longer  deny  that 
the  public  voice  is  with  tlieir  liberal  adversaries ;  and  that  it  must  he  a  strong 
arm,  indeed  the  sword,  irhich  could  govern  Scotland  under  a  Tory  Miniatry. 
A  great  people  will  not  be  ruled  by  principles  and  by  a  party  which  it 
abhors.  When  we  speak  of  Tories  we  use  the  name  for  shortness,  and  to 
express  the  ultra  principles  of  that  party  which  acknowledges  the  Cumber- 
lands,  and  Rodens,  and  Kenyona  for  their  head.  We  are  fcr  indeed  from 
holding  thai  the  liberal  Tories  and  their  views  are  in  the  same  disrepute 
among  us ;  on  the  contrary,  though  the  season  may  not  yet  have  come,  and 
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though  it  hu  been  put  off  by  th«  bad  policy  of  lome  inipBtient  ipiritt  whom 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  cannot  contToul,  we  do  not 
think  it  out  of  the  queation,  ibat  there  maj  arrive  the  day,  nbeD,  if  o  tlrimg 
gottrnmtnt  be  required  to  save  ui  from  anarchy  on  the  one  hand  and 
orange  domination  on  the  other,  lome  favour  maybe  thown  to  the  better  part* 
of  the  preient  opporilion,  from  whom  great  free  practical  good  baa  in  former 
timet  flowed  to  the  policy  of  the  state." 

At  Dundee  and  Aberdeen  to  be  sure  the  conservative  tone 
was  dropped,and  LordBrougbam  interlarded  his  enconuumsof 
himself  with  professions  of  suitable  liberality.  The  same  absurd 
affectation  regarding  the  king  m^ifesta  itself  in  his  speeches. 
"  My  reception,"  says  he,  at  Aberdeen,  "  is  greatly  owiug  to 
"  your  respect,  love  and  veneration  for  that  most  gracious  mon- 
"  arcli,  whom  it  is  the  pride  of  my  life  to  serve,  if  I  could  but 
"  merit,  as  at  all  events  /  now  possess  his  confidence."  At 
Dundee  he  sings  in  the  same  strain,  "  It  is  therefore  to  the 
"  honour  I  have  of  standing  so  high  in  the  confidence,  and 
"  councils,  and  service  of  that  prince,  that  I  principally  ascribe 
"  the  reception  I  everywhere  meet  with  from  his  subjects." 

At  the  Edinburgh  festival,  which  immediately  followed, 
was  uttered  that  noble  and  touching  speech  of  Earl  Grey, 
which  should  be  read  but  for  the  sake  of  a  contrast  with  Lord 
Brougham's  mad  impertinences.  The  noble  earl  said,  "this 
"  proud  mark  of  distinction  has  been  given  to  a  minister  who 
"  has  descended,  I  will  not  say  fallen,  from  poH'er;  whose 
"  ofBcial  life  has  ended,  whose  long  parliamentary  career  is 
"  hastening  to  a  final  close ; — to  one,  when  the  balance  haa 
"  been  struck  between  hispromisesand performances; — toone, 
"  when  the  past  is  before  his  country  for  its  judgement ;  and 
"  the  future,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  presents  no  object  ■ 
"  either  for  hope  or  for  fear."  The  bitterest  satire  could  not 
have  been  so  effectual  as  these  calm  and  simple  words  of  the 
old  statesman,  to  stigmatise  the  conduct  of  the  strange  way- 
ward genius  who  was  playing  the  part  of  Wolsey  to  the 
laughter  and  scorn  of  all  men. 

Of  these  and  the  subsequent  events  Lord  Brougham's  own 
account  is  very  brief  and  unsatisfactory ;  he  says : 

"  The  unhappy  necessity  which  existed  for  the  Coercion  Bill  n  Ireland, 
bad  excited  a  clamour  against  the  Government  of  Lord  Grey ;  and  when 
that  justly  esteemed  and  venerated  individual  quitted  office,  the  King  had 
uudoubtedly  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  this  clamour,  and  would  have 
at  once  changed  his  Ministers,  had  they  given  him  any  opening  by  heai- 
tating  whether  or  not  they  shoold  continue  to  hold  the  Government  after 

vot.  vm. — N°  XVI.  2  M 
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Lord  Qnf's  seceHion.  The  decUration,  first  commDnicated  by  the  Cbui- 
celloT  in  private  to  his  Majesty,  and  then  on  the  same  day  made  by  him 
iu  the  houae  of  Lords,  that  the  Ministers  were  quite  willing  to  remain, 
disconcerted  all  such  designs ;  and  the  King  could  not  take  the  step  he  so 
much  wished,  until  Lord  Spencer's  death,  in  the  following  NovMuber, 
gave,  or  seemed  to  give,  a  Icind  of  ground  (or  rather  a  hollow  pretext)  for 
accomplishing  the  same  purpose.  This  was  the  very  worst  step,  at  itwu 
the  most  inconsiderate,  and  proved,  for  his  own  comfort,  the  moat  fatal,  that 
this  excellent  monarch  ever  took  i  and  he  had  been  beforehand  warned 
distinctly  of  the  inevitahle  consequences,  but  haddisregaided  the  warning. 
"  A  new  feeling,  however,  waq  soon  produced  among  the  ultra-liberal 
party  by  the  change.  They  plainly  saw  that  they  had  been,  by  their  cla- 
monr  against  the  late  Ministera,  playing  into  the  hands  ofHhe  Court  and 
the  Tories.  They  were  alarmed  at  what  they  had  done  t  and  joined 
heartily  with  the  new  Opposition,  that  is,  theouated  Ministry,  inmeasuiva 
which  soon  removed  the  new  Government,  restoring,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, the  Ministry  of  November  1631.  When  this  Ministry  was  thua 
re-appointed,  those  who  had,  by  their  impatience  and  opposition,  driven 
them  from  the  helm,  were  all  at  once  found  to  be  the  most  patient,  the 
most  reaaooable,  the  most  forbearing,  the  moat  tractable  and  conilderate 
of  men.  The  experience  of  November  1834  had  not  been  thrown  away 
upon  them  ;  and  all  that  they  had  before  urged  against  the  do-little,  or  the 
do-nothing  policy  in  England,  and  the  coercive  policy  in  Ireland,  was  now 
forgotten,  or  remembered  only  to  draw  invidious  distinctions  between  the 
Government  of  Lord  Grey,  nay,  the  Government  of  Lord  Melhonme  him- 
lelf,  and  the  new  Government  of  1835." 

Contrast  the  commencement  of  this  passage  with  his 
own  words  at  InvemeBs,  Dundee,  Aberdeen  and  Salisbuiy. 
"The  king  had  undoubtedly  resolved  to  change  his  ministers*^ 
— of  course  he  had,  and  Lord  Brougham  knew  it, — and  Lord 
Brougham  knew  why ;  and  with  all  this  knowledge,  the  learned 
lord  must  wander  through  the  country,  vaunting  the  king's 
■  affection  and  confidence,  promising  to  write  to  him  by  the 
post,  and  giving  the  world  to  believe,  that  himself,  the  popular 
minister,  was  likewise  the  friend  of  royalty ! 

It  is  not  difficult  now  to  see  the  game  that  ouf  rambling 
diplomatist  was  playing.  Whether  knowingly  and  advisedly 
or  not — in  fact  certainly — he  had  forced  the  retreat  of  Lord 
Grey;  that  noble  earl  announced  his  retirement ;  the  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons  expressly  naming  the  retreat  of 
three  of  his  friends  announced  the  dissolution  of  the  cabinet : 
when  behold.  Lord  Brougham  said,  he  would  stay,  he  had 
never  resigned,  and  the  rest  of  the  cabinet  came  over  to  his 
mind,  and  Lord  Melbourne  formed  the  new  ministry.  He 
forced  the  carl  out  of  the  cabinet;  he  forced  the  king  into 
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retaining  the  other  membera  of  it ; — he  was  not  dull  enough  to 
suppose  (here  above  we  have  his  confession)  that  the  king 
would  have  much  partiaUty  for  the  men  so  thrust  upon  him, 
and  he  knew  pretty  well  that  the  country  bad  some  incipient 
dislikes  and  suspicions  too. 

So  the  learned  lord  said  to  the  country  people :  "  Do  not 
"  fancy  the  king  mistrusts  us, — he  adores  us,  me  in  particular ; 
"  I  am  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  him  continually ;  for  four  long 
"  years  his  intercourse  with  me  haa  been  one  of  gracious  con- 
"  descension,  confidence  and  favour,"  To  the  king  he  would 
have  said,  "  Look  !  England  and  Scotland  are  at  my  feet !  I 
"  move  and  am  followed  by  such  affection  as  never  before  waa 
''  shown  to  prince  or  minister ;  vnW  it  not  be  dangerous  for  a 
"  prince  to  remove  such  a  minister?"  Tothetories.he  cries^ 
"  Be  easy,  hold  your  hands,  do  not  attack  us  ;  see  how  be- 
"  loved  we  are ;  join  us  rather — why  not  ?  we  have  done 
"  Uttle  last  session — even  that  little  is  too  much,  and  next 
"  session  we  intend  to  do  still  less)  why  should  we  not  get 
"  rid  of  orange  dominion  on  the  one  hand,  and  anarchy  on 
"  the  other,  and  have  a  strong  government}" 

Poor  worn-out  Wolaey ! — to  think  he  should  have  come 
to  sucli  a  pass  as  this ;  and  after  all  these  intrigues  for  power, 
should  have  been  so  precipitately  toppled  over '.  that  he  should 
have  piped  so  many  tunes,  and  that  none  should  have  danced ! 
—not  the  people,  who  found  out  his  hollow  patriotism,  chose 
another  champion.  Lord  Durham,  and  when  the  chancellor  be- 
came ex-chancellor  only  laughed  at  his  hideous  discomtiture ; 
— notRex  OT««,who  took  the  very  first  opportunity  to  push  ego 
and  his  friends  out  of  doors ; — not  the  "  strong  government," 
which,  when  the  poorfallen  chancellor  went  down  on  his  knees^ 
and  besought  to  serve  them — if  it  were  for  nothing>  at  least  to 
serve  them, — turned  scornfully  on  the  heel,  and  left  him  there 
prostrate. 

Was  there  anything  more  wanting  to  fill  the  bitter  cup 
of  humiliation  ?  yes,  there  was.  To  see  the  "  strong  govern- 
ment" failing  before  the  whig  attacks ;  he  himself  panting 
for  hopes  of  place,  the  foremost  in  the  battle — to  see  the 
Conservatives  give  way,  and  the  Reformers  march  in  in  tri- 
umph ;  and  then,  to  see  the  door  of  office  shut  in  his  fiice, 
and  mark  afar  off  his  comrades  dividing  the  plunder !  * 

*  One  ^e  of  privtte  bitcory  we  dIm,  uid  yet  K  wmld  bave  bemi  «iiKnipt 
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He  had  lost  every  single  point  in  this  fatal  game.  The 
Reformers,  as  we  have  said,  gave  up  their  hopes  and  trust  in 
him,  and  chose  an  honester  champion  in  Lord  Durham.  With 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  himself  and  the  noble  earl.  Lord 
Brougham,  in  the  preface  to  his  Grey  festival  speech,  has  some 
explanations.  "  This  speech  has  been  grossly  misrepresented," 
says  his  lordship ;  "spoken  of  as  against  going  on  with  re- 
"  form,  and  described  as  saying,  that  if  Uttle  had  been  done 

the  moit  iatereiting, — coming  m  it  mutt,  from  Lord  Brot^him,  irith  pmmonnt 
■Qthorit)'.  We  mnit  atiempt  to  nippljr  it,  to  the  beat  of  our  ova  power,  uid 
thuB  to  complete  tbe  ttrange  eventful  hisiorj  of  Lord  Melboume't  retirement 
from  office. 

Od  Thursdi;  the  13th  of  Norember,  1834,  the  Premier  dined  with  the  King  at 
Brighton,  and  wu,  tu  nliitl,  receiTed  with  every  demonstntion  of  cordialitv. 
SurpriBing  enough  «tu  it  then  to  his  lordship  to  receive  ■  direct  announcement 
from  the  king  that  his  majesty  had  determined  to  take  advantage  of  Lord  Spencer's 
death  to  diisolve  the  adminiatratian.  On  becoming  apprised  of  this  fact,  in  an 
interview  which  took  place  on  the  moniing  of  the  Hth,  Lord  Melbourne  immedi- 
ately eel  out  for  London,  being  himself  the  bearer  of  despatches  to  the  Duke  of 
WeUinpon.  Hb  Lordship  arrived  in  Downing-scrcet  a  fen  minutes  before  seven, 
and  immediately  icut  to  Lords  Palmerston  and  Brougham,  the  remaining  members 
of  the  cabinet  being  then  engaged  at  dinner  at  Holland  House.  Summonses  were 
immediately  issued  for  a  cabiaet  coundl  at  twelve  the  next  day  (Saturday). 

The  three  ministera  at  once  B.gTeed  in  opinion,  that  his  majesty  had  taken  the 
ertraordinary  step  of  the  dissolution,  without  concert  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
■ad  the  tory  faxVj.  They  knew  that  hia  Grace  would  find  it  impossible  to  make* 
gavemment ;  they  were  convinced  that  he  would  tell  the  king  so ;  and  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  bia  majesty  would  he  compelled  to  restore  the  seals  to  them- 
lelvea.  They  therefore  aigreed,  by  way  of  sparing  all  inconvenience  to  the  king 
and  disturbance  to  the  country,  lo  Veep  the  occurrence  a  pn^ound  leerrt,  and  ao 
profound  a  secret  that  not  even  the  absent  members  of  the  cabinet  ahould  that 
night  be  informed  of  it.  This  solemn  conclave  separated  about  nine  o'clock,  live 
hours  later  a  commuoication  was  on  its  way  to  the  Timet  printing-office,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  following  words  on  the  morziing  of  Saturday,  November  15th  ; 

"  We  have  no  authorit}'  for  the  important  statement  which  fallows,  but  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  perfectly  true.  We  pve  it,  without  any  comment 
or  amplification,  in  tbe  very  words  of  the  commDnication,  which  reached  us  at  a 
late  hour  last  night,  or  rather  at  an  early  hour  this  morning : 

"  Thi  Ung  hat  lakm  tht  opportuniii/  qf  Lord  Spenctr'i  dtath  lo  turn  out  til 
punittry,  and  there  ii  every  reaton  to  believe  that  the  Date  qf  WeUinfton  hat  been 

Thus  some  hours  before  the  cabinet  ministera  were  to  meet,  and  learn  from  the 
premier  what  strange  ocmrrence  caused  their  sudden  summons,  the  public  were 
pat  in  possession  of  the  facts ;  nay,  several  members  of  the  administration  first 
learnt  from  the  Timet  newspaper  of  that  day  that  they  were  no  longer  in  office. 
On  the  other  hand,  tbe  despatch  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  only  reached  his 
Grace  at  Strathfieldsaye  about  the  same  time  that  the  newspaper  was  circulating 
in  London.  The  king  was  thus  effectually  compromiaed ;  the  whiga  were  thus  ef- 
fectually jockeyed ;  tbe  duke  however  was  no/,  and  his  bold  determmafion  to 
undertake  the  government  led,  as  is  well  known,  to  Sir  R.  Peel's  short-lived  ad- 
ministration. 

Who  was  tbe  traitor  ?  who  sent  at  half-past  one  o'clock  to  divulge  that  which 
Lords  Melbourne,  Brougham  and  Palmerston  had  at  nine  o'clock  decided  should 
not  be  diviJged  ?  Was  it  Lord  Melbourne  ?  was  it  Lord  Palmerston  ?  was  it  Lord 
Brougham  ?  And  who — who  above  all  thinp.  penned  the  abominable  paragraph 
"  Thequeen  hat  done  it  aU!"  Would  that  bia  lordship  had  condescended  lo  giv« 
ns  some  clue  to  this  dark  and  intricate  iotiigne  I 
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"  in  the  last  session  less  would  be  done  in  the  next."  He 
adds  in  a  note : 

"  This  mast  have  been  a  perversioD  of  an  obeervatiou  made  at  a  meeting 
in  InverneBB,  where  probably  no  experienced  reporter  attended.  What 
Lord  Brougham  did  aay  was,  that  the  number  of  great  meaaurea  carried 
ID  the  two  laat  Sessions,  all  of  which  he  enumerati>d,  as  Eraaccipatioo, 
East  India  Trade,  &c.  made  it  unreasonable  in  men  to  complain  that 
nothing  had  been  done,  and  made  it  quite  certain  that  less  muat  be  done 
next  Session,  because  these  subjects,  the  greatest  of  all,  were  already  dis- 
posed of.  Lord  Brougham  well  knew  what  important  measures  were  in 
preparation  ;  but  few  indeed  of  which  have  since  been  carried." 

"Probably  no  experienced  reporter" — "muBt  have  been  a 
perversion ! "  the  whole  passage  is  a  masterpiece,  only  unsuc- 
cessful,  like  some  of  his  lordship's  other  masterpieces.  First  he 
says  "  he  has  been  grossly  misrepresented,  in  having  been 
"  accused  of  saying  at  Edinburgh,  that  if  little  had  been  done 
"in  the  last  session  less  would  be  done  in  the  next." 

He  has  not  been  accused  of  saying  so  at  Kdinbargh ;  he 
was  accused  of  saying  so  at  Inverness  ;  but  it  is  convenient 
sometimes  to  make  accusations  for  the  purpose  of  denying 
them,  or  to  mystify  witnesses ;  and  by  confusing  the  names  of 
places,  make  it  appear  as  if  an  event  stated  to  have  occurred 
had  never  occurred  at  all. 

"  Then,"  says  the  nOble  lord,  "  this  must  have  been  a  per- 
"  version  of  an  observation  made  at  Inverness,  where  it  is 
"  probable  no  experienced  reporter  attended." — Belter  and 
better.  Was  the  observation  perverted  at  Edinburgh,  or  at 
Inverness — where  probably  no  experienced  reporter  attended  ? 
surely  at  Inverness,  where  there  was  no  one  to  take  the  words 
down.  Could  anything  be  more  natural  7  Thus  we  have  sa- 
tisfactory proof  that  the  words  were  never  spoken  either  at 
Edinburgh  or  at  Inverness. 

What  was  it  now  that  Lord  Brougham  rftd  say  ? — "  that  the 
"  number  of  great  measures  carried  in  the  two  last  sessions 
"  made  it  unreasonable,"  &c.  as  before — and  there  is  an  end 
then  to  the  "gross  misrepresentations"  which  so  offend  his 
lordship.     The  upshot  of  all  which,  is 

1.  TTiat  Lord  Brougham  has  made  use  of  an  expression  at 
Inverness. 

2.  That  he  said  be  had  never  used  that  expression  at 
Edinburgh. 

3.  That  he  quoted  what  he  did  say  at  Edinburgh  ; 
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4.  And  would  be  very  glad  to  have  us  suppose  he  had  used 
the  same  words  at  Inverness. 

See  what  it  is  to  be  a  practised  rhetorician ;  and  having  ut- 
tered your  words,  to  be  able  just  to  smuggle  them  out  of 
hearing,  and  hocus  them  away  under  the  spectator's  very  nose  ! 

At  this  dinner  all  will  remember  that  Lord  Durham  gave 
the  Lord  Chancellor  a  smart  dressing.  Lord  Brougham  is 
very  anxious  to  set  the  matter  rightly  before  the  public,  and 
vows  that  no  attack  was  ever  made  on  him.  He  had  been 
boasting,  it  may  be  recollected,  that  "  one  twentieth  part  of 
**any  one  of  the  nothings  done  by  ministers  in  the  year  1833, 
*<  would  have  made  the  fortunes  of  any  other  administratioii." 
He  then  rated  those  ignorant  persons  who  thought  the  minieters 
were  going  too  slow ;  vowed  that  they  were  no  fair  critics  of 
any  British  ministry ;  neither  safe  guides  nor  just  judges  j  and, 
regarding  the  ministry,  said :  "  We  shall  still  go  on  in  our 
*'  course, — tirm,  uncompromising,  unhesitating,  unflinching. 
"  We  shall  not  be  hurried  on  at  any  other  pace  than  what  we 
«  deem  expedient  for  the  country,  and  safe,  for  the  measures 
"themselves  we  are  interested  in  carrying  forward.  We 
"shall  not  take  to  any  other  counsel  on  account  of  any 
"thoughtless  clamour  proceeding  Irom  those  impatient 
"  quarters  to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  but  deliberately 
"  advising  (do)  what  we  deem  just  and  necessary." 

Remembering  Aberdeen  and  Inverness,  Iiord  Durham  with 
admirable  temper  and  candour  replied, 

"  My  noble  and  leariked  friend,  the  Lord  ChBncellor,  has  been  pleucd 
to  give  some  sound  advice  to  certain  classes  of  persons,  of  whom,  I  con- 
fess, 1  koow  nathiog,  except  that  they  are  personi  whom  he  considers  as 
evincing  loo  much  impatience.  1  will  freely  own  to  you  that  I  am  one  of 
those  who  see  with  regret  every  hour  which  paases  over  the  existence  of 
acknowledged  but  unrefoimed  abuses.  I  am,  however,  and  have  no  doubt 
that  yon  will  agree  with  me,  wiDiog  to  accept  their  correction  as  delibe- 
rately as  OUT  rulers  would  wish  it;  but  it  must  be  upon  one  condition,  that 
every  measure  must  be  proposed  in  strict  conformity  with  the  principles 
for  which  we  have  ever  contended.  1  object  to  the  compromise  of  those 
principles.  I  do  not  object  to  the  deliberations  with  which  reforms 
arc  conducted ;  but  I  object  to  the  compromise  of  those  principle*. 
I  object  to  the  clipping,  and  the  paring,  and  the  mutilating,  which 
must  inevitably  follow  any  attempt  to  conciliate  enemies  who  are 
not  to  be  gained,  and  who  will  requite  your  advances  by  pointing  out  your 
inconsistency,  your  abandonment  of  your  friends  and  principles,  and 
ascribe  the  discontent  created  in  our  own  ranks  by  these  proceedings,  to 
the  cause  thftt  liberal  feelings  no  longer  predoniinate  in  the  country. 
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AgMDBt  auch  B  courae  of  proceeding  I  must  ever  protMt,  aa  pregnintwith 
the  worst  coQaequences,  as  eiciting  distrust  aad  dUcontent  where  enthu- 
eiastic  devotion  is  ueceaaory,  as  creating  vblii  hopes  which  cevet  can  be 
realized ;  and  above  all,  aa  placbg  weapons  in  the  hande  of  those  who  will 
ODty  ase  them  for  our  destrnction,  and  the  destruction  of  the  great  and 
important  interests  committed  to  our  charge." 

Commenting  on  Urn,  Lord  Brougham  says,  with  much 
gravity: 

"If  anything  else  was  tX  anytime  said  on  thesDbJECt  byLord  Dniham, 
it  must  have  been  at  some  other  meeting  which  Lord  Brougham  did  not 
attend.  Nothing  was  ever  more  absolutely  false,  than  to  represent  Lord 
Durham  as  having  aaid  anything  in  the  least  resembling  an  attack  on  Lord 
Brougham,  at  the  Edinburgh  Dinner,  where  alone  Lord  Brougham  waa 
present," 

Does  this  or  does  tlus  not  "  in  the  least  resemble  an  at- 
tack ?"  la  it  such  "  an  utter  falsehood  "  to  aay,  not  that  Lord 
Durham  made  "  a  bitter  attack" — nobody  did  say  so ; — 
but  that  he  inflicted  a  very  well-merited  reproof  on  the  va- 
poring, boasting  chancellor ! — but  how  slow  are  some  men 
to  take  hints ! — ^witness  the  king's  hint  to  Lord  Brougham  and 
his  friends  to  retire :  how  deaf  waa  the  learned  lord  on  the 
woolsack !  and  how  very  broad  the  hints  became,  before  he 
could  be  made  (good,  simple  creature !)  to  understand  them ! 

It  does  not  require  much  knowledge  of  character  to  predict, 
what,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  man  of  Lord  Brougham's 
disposition  would  do, — he  would  turn  patriot :  no  other  course 
was  open  to  him,  except  to  rail  at  his  old  colleagues,- and 
try  to  win  back  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Long,  there- 
fore, before  the  appearance  of  the  ingenious  defence  of 
the  Inverness  speech,  the  letters  of  the  respected  Messrs. 
Jenkins  and  Tomkins  prepared  fhe  public  for  the  change 
which  was  to  ensue  (the  whigs  were  then  out) ;  Jenkins 
abused  that  aristocratic  body  which  Lord  Brougham  had 
pnused  with  so  much  candour;  Tomkins  (the  whigs  being 
then  restored  to  power,  and  the  seals  in  commission)  spoke  in 
a  bolder  strain,  and  mentioning,  that  in  the  formation  of  the 
new  ministry  some  of  our  stanch  and  tried  friendt  had  been 
left  out,  thus  satirized  the  general  disinclination  to  reform. — 
He  supposed  the  world  crying  out  "  O,  for  God's  sake  let  us 
"  have  no  more  Lord  Althorpes,  or  Lord  Broughams,  or  Lord 
"  Durhams, — for  then  we  shall  have  real  reform.  And  then 
*•  pray,  pray,  none  of  your  real  reforms,  for  then  we  shall  have 
"  Lwd  AlUiorpe,  and  Lord  Brou^iam,  end  Lord  Durham 
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"  hack  agaiD.  Well,  but  now  they  must  make  up  their  deli- 
**  cate  and  Bqueamish  mindB  to  a  little  more  of  a  real  reform ; 
"  for  without  it,  neither  this  nor  any  other  government  can 
''  go  OD }  and  if  we  get  it,  we  must  make  up  our  minds  not  to 
"  care  who  gives  it  us." 

The  intentions  of  Jenkins  are  quite  clear ;  he  would  have 
the  people  believe  that  Durham  and  Brougham  are  men  of  a 
similar  opinion,  and  that  the  cabinet  is  incomplete  without 
such  men.  Had  Jenkins  written  about  the  time  when  a  cer- 
tain article  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  a  certain 
lord  at  Inverness,  it  is  probable  that  he  might  have  seen  the 
benefits  of  a  "strong  government,"  and  agreed  in  the  propriety, 
though  Uttle  had  been  done  in  the  former  session,  of  doing 
still  less  in  the  next. 

With  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  Jenkins  in  the  last  four 
years  we  cannot  meddle.  Lord  MeUioume,  on  the  memorable 
,  night  last  year,  when  Lord  Brougham  fell  foul  of  the  poor  ex- 
colonial  secretary,  very  meekly  said,  "  that  he  thanked  the 
"  noble  lord  for  the  active  support  which  he  had  ^ven  him  in 
"  1835 ;  he  thanked  him  equally  for  his  absence  in  1836 ;  he 
"  thanked  him  for  the  less  active  support  which  be  afibrded  him 
"  in  1837  >  ^^^  could  assure  him  that  he  felt  no  Irritation  at 
"  the  very  altered  tone  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord  in  1838." 
The  description  of  the  noble  lord's  pohtical  conduct  is  true, 
though  it  is  not  very  spirited ;  and  the  premier  had  reason  to 
be  thankful  J  for  Lord  Melbourne's  merits,  whatever  they 
may  be,  do  not  certainly  lie  in  his  manner  of  backinff  his 
Jriends,  as  Lord  Glenelg  can  witness,  and  as  has  been  shown 
in  the  earlier,  though  more  famous  instance  of  Lord  Durham. 

It  remained  for  Lord  Brougham  (who  in  the  words  of  Tom- 
kins,  is  "  along  with  Lord  Durham  the  stanch  fiiend  of  the 
people  ")  to  add  some  fresh  laurels  to  his  political  reputation 
by  attacking  that  nobleman. 

He  appeared  a  leader  in  the  ranks  of  the  opponents  of  his 
old  friends,  not  indeed,  absolutely  enrolled  as  a  tory,  and  sworn 
in  to  do  battle  alongside  of  Lord  Lyndhurst ;  not  a  regular 
deserter,  like  some  others,  needless  to  name,  but  a  Coriolanua 
for  that  job  only ; — like  Harry  Wynd  the  blacksmith  in  Scotf  s 
novel,  he  joined  the  tones,  not  because  he  loved  them,  but 
because  he  hated  the  others,  and  had  a  vengeance  to  wreak 
out.    And  to  the  credit  of  the  high-bred  aristocracy  of  £ng- 
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land,  of  the  liberal  English  party  that  had  to  support  an  ab- 
sent friend,  of  the  press  both  hberal  and  conservative — to  the 
credit  of  all  be  it  »Md— that  the  great  tory  nobles  went  forth 
to  battle  against  the  whigs,  and  selected  Brougham  for  their 
general ; — that  knowing  Lord  Durham  bad  done  that  exactly 
which  they  would  have  done  themselves ;  that  the  safety  of  a 
part  of  the  empire  probably  depended  on  maintaining  him  in 
his  post ;  and  that  his  error,  if  error  there  were,  was  but  on  a 
point  of  ceremony,  so  mean  and  ridiculous,  as  under  the  cir> 
cumstances,  to  call  for  no  comment — chose  nevertheless  such 
an  occasion  to  endanger  the  empire,  if  they  could  but  injure 
the  whigs  and  trick  a  leader ! — In  revenge,  the  whigs,  who  had 
to  maintain  their  empire,  their  honour,  their  absent  friend, — 
with  a  noble  consistency — a  manly  regard  for  place — deserted 
all.  As  for  Lord  Brougham's  conduct  in  the  affair — before 
Heaven,  we  think  the  man  towers  as  a  patriot  above  those 
whom  he  led,  and  whom  he  routed — a  perfect  paragon  of  vir- 
tue. He  at  least  had  some  reasons  for  bis  enmity — private 
wrongs  to  revenge, — to  make  a  party  that  had  triumphed  over 
him,  and  cheated  him,  feel  his  power — a  hated  and  succesafiil 
rival  to  overthrow — there  was  some  provocation  and  some  ex- 
cuse for  Attn ;  but  for  the  great  parties — the  noble  band  of  En- 
glish gentlemen,  conservaUves  and  liberals,  what? — to  harass 
their  enemies,  the  one  partyattacked  him;  to  keep  their  places, 
his  friends  dared  not  defend  him.  Nothing  could  be  more  base 
than  the  attack,  save  only  the  defence,  for  that  was  cowardly 
too ;  and  Lord  Brougham's  simple  wrongs  pass  unnoticed  al- 
most in  the  general  and  superior  treason. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  give  a  professional  opinion  of  his  la- 
bours as  a  man  of  science,  nor  have  we  space  to  enlarge  upon 
his  qualifications  as  a  classical  scholar.  The  latter  in  tnidi  is 
a  subject  not  worthy  of  much  comment,  except  that  it  is  only 
apart  and  parcel  of  the  prevailing  cant  of  our  country,  and  our 
houses  of  representation,  where  alone  in  Europe  scraps  of 
Latin  are  still  hailed  with  thunders  of  applause,  and  Greek 
quotations  received  with  dumb  wonder.  A  man  with  the 
genius  of  Mr.  Brougham,  who  knew  the  value  of  such  an 
oratorical  weapon  as  a  quotation  (than  which  nothing  is  more 
easy,  for  if  you  cannot  find  an  appropriate  quotation  for  your 
thought,  you  can  get  the  quotations  first,  and  find  the  thoughts 
afterwards) ;  a  shrewd  man,  knowing  the  value  of  Greek  ta 
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England,  will  not  fail  to  acquire  some  smattering  of  it ;  and 
not  having  read  a  word  of  Lord  Brougham's  **  Dusertation  on 
the  Eloquence  of  the  Ancients  "  contained  in  these  volumes, 
we  will,  like  others,  take  the  unknown  to  be  the  magnificent, 
and  are  sure  that  among  certain  influential  persons  this  part 
of  hi6  work  will  meet  with  much  respect. 

Besides  the  cases  which  we  have  already  mentioned,in  which 
Mr.  Brougham  distinguished  himself  as  an  advocate,  one  or  two 
speeches  on  similar  subjects  are  reported  in  this  collection.  Only 
one  specimen  of  his  powers  as  a  judge  is  given,  nor  willit  be  ne- 
cessary to  enter  into  discussions  regarding  his  judicial  career. 
There  is  no  need,  in  truth,  to  show  how  so  good  an  orator  made 
so  bad  a  judge ;  how  pohtics  had  served  to  disturb  and  cloud 
the  calm  &culties  which  are  requisite  for  the  judge's  office;  how 
the  highest  functionary  of  the  land,  by  indulging  his  pen  in 
fandfid  creation  of  classic  epigrams  or  lively  sallies  of  private 
correspondence ;  by  interrupting  the  advocate  with  hurried 
confidence  or  irrelevant  jokes ;  by  allowing,  in  short,  his  public 
dignity  to  be  attired  in  the  motley  of  his  private  eccentricitiea, 
— the  Chancellorof  England  becune,in  the  language  of  aprofea- 
sional  critic, "  the  terror  of  cUents,  andthe  ridicule  of  the  law." 

That  we  may  not  be  accused  of  speaking  from  mere  party 
malice,  let  us  ^ve  a  single  instance  of  Lord  Brougham's  con- 
duct in  his  judicial  capacity, — the  case  of  Drax  v.  Grosvenor*. 
His  dedaion  came  under  the  review  of  the  highest  legal  au- 
thori^  of  which  this  country  could  then  boast;  More  than  a 
hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  an  appeal  had  been  made 
fi^m  a  decision  of  the  English  Court  of  Chancery  to  the  king 
in  council,  in  a  matter  of  lunacy.  But  in  1831,  and  in  the 
case  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  this  rare,  hut  undoubted, 
right  of  appeal  to  the  throne  was  revived. 

The  lacta  were  briefly  these : — An  order  had  been  made  in 
1822,  by  which  the  custody  of  the  person  of  Mr.  Drax,  a 
lunatic,  was  entrusted  to  general  Grosvenor  and  his  brother, 
and  an  allowan^ce  of  49851.  per  aoniun  was  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  him  in  an  establishment  suited  to  his 
rank  in  life,  the  clear  income  of  bis  estate  being  22,000/.  a- 
year.  In  1628  Mr.  Drax  died,  and  in  1830  Mrs.  I>rax,  his 
sister,  institoted  proceedings  against  the  gentlemen  to  whom 
the  custody  of  the  lunatic  had  been  entrusted,  alleging  that 
*  8m  2  SjiKp^a  Beporti,  8S. 
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the  eBtablialuueiit  kept  for  him  had  been  very  coDBiderably 
below  the  estunateB  for  which  the  allowance  of  4985/.  was 
made  by  the  Court  of  Chancery.  No  fraud  whatever  was  al- 
leged, and  Mrs.  Drax  had  consented  to  the  appointment  of 
the  committees.  No  order  had  ever  been  made  on  them  to 
account ;  no  assertion  was  made  that  they  bad  not  done  their 
duty ;  and  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  that,  in  the  case  of 
lunatics  of  large  fortune,  the  Court  of  Chancery  customarily 
granted  a  handsome  allowance  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
and  enabling  gentlemen  of  respectability  to  undertake  so 
onerous  a  charge.  Nevertheless,  in  1831,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor made  an  order  that  general  Grosvenor  and  his  brother 
should  account  to  the  master  for  all  the  monies  which  they 
could  not  show  to  have  been  expended  by  them  for  the  direct 
maintenance  and  support  of  the  lunatic,  directing  the  mister, 
to  use  the  words  of  the  Attomey-^neral,  "  to  chai|^  them 
with  every  shilling "  they  had  received  during  a  period  of 
more  than  six  years,  and  for  the  expenditure  of  which  they 
might  not  be  enabled  to  produce  a  voucher,  although  no  order 
ever  induced  them  to  keep  an  account;  and  the  established 
practice  in  lunacy  induced  them  to  believe  that  none  would 
ever  be  demanded.  From  this  order  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  king  in  counciL 

The  appeal  of  Grosvenor  v.  Drax  was  heard  by  the  lords  of 
the  council ;  and  it  is  on  record,  that  the  l>ord  Chancellor 
tat  in  that  aj^etUJrom  hia  own  sentence;  and  no  doubt  con* 
tributed  his  wonted  share  to  the  amusement  of  the  day.  The 
judgement  of  the  cause  was,  fortunately  for  the  credit  of  British 
justice,  in  other  hands.  The  argument  was  heard  by  Lord 
EUdon,  (his  last  appearance  we  believe  in  a  judicial  capacity,) 
Lord  Manners,  Lord  Lyndhust,  Sir  John  Leach  and  the  Vice* 
Chancellor.  Bytheadvice  of  these  leamedperBonageB,theorder 
of  the  court  below  was  reversed,  and  the  right  honourable  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain  was  directed  to  pay 
due  obedience  to  the  commaods  to  that  effect.  There  is  no 
allusion  to  the  case  of  Grosvenor  v.  Drax  in  these  volumes, 

A  very  keen  critic,  before  alluded  to,  states  an  instance 
somewhat  umilar.  There  is,  as  it  appears,  a  volume  of  reports 
of  cases  judged  by  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,  and  once  it 
has  happened  that  one  of  these  judgements  has  been  quoted 
as  a  precedent  by  a  learoed  lord  in  Has  superior  tribunal ;  the 
learned  lord  who  quot«d  the  opinion  was  no  other  than  Lord 
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Brougham  himself!  and  in  the  memory  of  man  no  other  per- 
son was  ever  heard  to  refer  to  the  Brougham  code. 

How  should  they  ?  How  should  a  man  of  Lord  Brougham's 
multifarious  pursuits  ever  have  had  time  to  learn  the  law  ? 
Hear  what  he  says  himself  of  the  duties  of  a  chancellor,  at 
the  period  when  the  seals  were,  for  some  reason,  in  com- 
mission, and  there  was  a  talk  of  dividing  the  chancellor's  du- 
ties, and  Lord  Brougham  was  out  of  office. 

"  If  the  Lord  Chancellor's  duties  were  confined  to  sitting 
"  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  would  soon  become  a  mere  judge 
"  of  appeal :  he  would  soon  cease  to  be  what  the  Constitu- 
"  tion  prescrihed  he  ought  to  be, — the  first  lawyer  in  the 
"  country.  Even  as  a  judge  of  appeal  we  might  set  him  up 
"  and  plant  him  on  the  woolsack ;  we  might  gfVe  him  power; 
"  but  would  he  have  any  authority  ?  Would  he  satisfy  the 
«  Courts  below  ?  Would  he  satisfy  the  suitor?  Would  he  sa- 
"  tisfy  the  profession?  See  the  coiu-se  which  would  then  be 
"  taken  by  the  appointment  of  a  Lord  Chancellor.  He  would 
"  then  be  chosen  because  he  was  a  cunning  intriguer  behind 
"  the  curtain,  because  he  was  a  skiUul  debater  in  the  House 
**  of  Lords.  Would  such  a  man  be  qualified  to  decide  appeals 
"  from  the  Vice-Chancellor — from  the  Master  of  the  Rolls? 
"  He  would  hear,  and  he  would  listen ;  he  would  discover  a 
"  hole  to  pick  here,  a  word  to  carp  at  there,  now  a  commen- 
"  tary  to  hazard,  then  a  remark  to  risk ;  but  would  he  be 
"  competent  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  a  comphcated 
"  case  ?  Certainly  not,  because  he  would  well  know  that  the 
"  profession  had  no  confidence  in  him.*" 

Of  whom  could  Lord  Brougham  have  been  thinking  when  . 
he  penned  this  accurate  portrait  ?  Lord  Brougham  was  a  bad 
lawyer,  and  no  shame  for  him ;  his  studies  had  been  wider — 
nobler  perhaps — than  those  requisite  for  success  in  that  pro* 
fession.  The  great  champion  of  the  Commons,  the  eager  stu- 
dent of  all  branches  of  science,  the  vigorous  preacher  of  state 
reforms,  and  (to  sink  somewhat)  the  advocate  employed  solely 
in  some  not  very  difficult  points  of  common-law  practice,  had 
no  leisure,  genius  as  he  was,  for  attaining  legal  experience. 
That  he  was  a  bad  lawyer  was  uo  shame  for  him, — but  why 
be  a  bad  judge  ? — the  place  was  bis  own  seeking,  and  the  foult 
at  nobody  else's  door. 

We  should  like  to  cany  our  notice  somewhat  farther,  and 

*  Ttiii  scDlence  ii  «Im  quoted,  in  ■  moct  pungent  utid«  in  (he  Ltw  Magazine. 
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make  some  coniments  upon  the  really  noble  speeches  on  the 
Slave  Trade  which  are  to  be  found  in  this  collection, — upon 
the  masterly  speech  on  Law  Reform,  and  the  famous  oration 
on  the  Reform  Bill ;  but  want  of  space  compels  us  to  close 
the  volumes  and  our  strictures  on  them.  As  far  as  they  have 
gone,  the  praise  has  been  small,  and  the  censure  only  liberal. 
Has  it,  however,  been  undeserved?  Is  he  or  is  he  not  con- 
victed of  selflahnesB,  ter^versation,  insincerity  ?  There  is  no 
need  of  genius  to  prove  the  man  guilty, — there  was  no  need 
of  a  giant  to  kill  Goliath.  We  pretend  to  no  squeamish  moral- 
ity, that  is  horrified  at  Lord  Brougham's  pohtical  crimes,  and 
do  not  &ncy  him,  on  this  score,  a  whit  worse  than  his  neigh- 
bours. We  never  have  doubted  or  carped  at  his  genius ;  but 
believe  him,  in  intellect  and  acquirement,  to  be  a  giant  among 
the  pigmy  politicians,  amongst  whom  he  now  sits,  bitter  and 
lonely.  It  is  precisely  because  he  is  no  more  of  a  rogue  (let 
118  be  pardoned  the  expression  for  brevity^s  sake)  than  other 
men  of  other  parties,  who  live  and  shuffle,  and  bear  an  honest 
name ;  and  because  his  genius  is  noble  and  bis  views  originally 
pure  and  good,  that  his  example  is  of  some  benefit ;  that  of  a 
fool  or  a  born  knave  is  none.  Whatever  may  be  the  duty  of 
future  historians,  or  the  gratitude  with  which  coming  genera- 
tions shall  think  of  him  (we  cheerfully  allow  that  such  gratitude 
and  fame  is  his  due),  the  critic  of  the  present  time  (who,  God 
help  him  1  does  not  look  to  instruct  ages  to  come,  or  to  live 
quite  as  long  as  the  pyramids)  has  his  duty  marked  out,  and 
his  occupation  fixed  to  the  day. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  very  faults  of  this  man  may  benefit 
us  as  much  as  ever  his  labours  and  excellencies  have,  materi- 
ally; and  that  we  each,  quiet  in  our  own  little  sphere,  not 
profiting  much  individually  by  law  reforms,  or  parliamentary 
reforms, — not  battling  to  life  and  death  for  Irish  tithes, — not 
very  much  disturbed  even  by  thoughts  of  Mr.  O'Connell, — 
and  thinking,  perhaps,  with  the  poet, 

"  How  (mall,  of  all  the  ilU  wliirh  men  endure. 
The  part  which  kings  or  lawi  can  cauae  or  cure; — " 
it  seems  to  us,  that  a  man,  be  he  a  sceptic  in  politics,  or  a  vio- 
lent partisan,  may  gain  no  small  good  from  Lord  Brougham's 
history,  in  the  unsubstantial  though  useful  shape  of  a  moral. 

The  man  who  cares  not  for  politics  may  be  thankful  that 
his  inclinationB  or  his  sense  of  duly  have  kept  him  from  such 
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B  science,  where,  to  attain  eminence,  so  many  eacrifice  con- 
science, happinesB,  ease,  peace  of  mind ;  where  genius,  instead 
of  being  free  as  she  should  be,  must  become  a  poor  truckling 
slave  of  party  or  of  poUtical  eTpediency ;  and  honesty  must  run 
into  temptations,  or  very  likely  perish  altogether.  And  for 
what?  "  /  demens,  ut  declamatio  jias" — to  mouth  to  a  mob, 
or  become  the  subject  of  discourse  to  a  newspaper.  The  party 
politician,  on  the  contrary,  (he  must  pardon  us  for  thinking 
that  his  trade  cannot  be  an  honest  one)  may  learn  some  worldly 
lessons  of  prudence,  if  not  of  morals ;  and  by  reading  the  hia- 
tory  of  our  great  schoolmaster,  may  learn  what  to  avoid.  He 
will  not  have  a  tithe  of  Lord  Brougham's  genius  most  likely, 
of  his  eloquence,  or  his  acquirements ;  and  will  be  blessed  with 
no  greater  share  of  principle  than  now,  we  fear,  remains  to 
the  worn-out  political  adventurer.  He  will  see  others  with 
less  genius  and  as  little  principle,  far  outstripping  Brougham 
in  the  race ;  honoured,  while  he  is  neglected  and  alone ;  praised 
by  some  party  at  least,  whilst  our  poor  Brougham  is  bufleted 
both  by  Chronicle  and  Times.  He  will  find  out  that  however 
great  may  be  the  fools  with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  he  yet  can 
neither  afford  to  be  arrogant  with  them  or  unikithfiil ;  and 
that  he  must  be  true  to  his  party,  or  at  least  prepared  to  throw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  another.  He  must  not  be  hke  Mr. 
Brougham  in  1814,  writing  for  "  the  doctrine  of  yearly  elec- 
tions, and  the  franchise  enjoyed  by  all  paying  taxes ;"  at 
another  time  talking  of  "  a  strong  government;"  and  then, 
disappointed,  whirling  back  to  Radicalism  again,— unless  he 
has  a  party  to  support  him.  They  may  be  Lilliputians,  but 
they  are  more  than  a  match  for  Gulliver. 

It  is  with  a  sorrow  proportioned  to  the  admiration  we  feel 
for  Lord  Brougham's  talents,  and  the  gratitude  we  know  hia 
country  owes  him  for  some  acta  of  his  life,  that  we  bring  our- 
selves to  speak  of  him  in  any  terms  of  censure.  But  it  is  for 
the  sin  of  neglecting,  or  turning  to  evil  uses,  the  talents  with 
which  he  has  been  endowed,  that  we  call  him  to  account. 
We  lament — we  in  common  with  thousands  who  have  looked 
for  higher  things  at  his  hands, — lament  that  he  has  cond^ 
Bcended  to  stoop  to  the  level  of  the  mean  and  factious  coteries 
by  which  he  is  surrounded.  We  attack  in  him  what  a  demo- 
ralizing and  debasing  system  has  created;  not  the  strong 
heart  and  head  of  the  individual  man,  but  the  tricks,  the  in- 
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trigues,  the  charlatanerie  of  the  political  adventurer.  We 
attack  less  the  man  than  the  ajBtem  in  the  man;  and  we  take 
him  for  our  object,  because  he  was  one  who  might  have  shi- 
vered the  unsound  fabric  into  atoms,  but  had  not  courage  or 
earnestness  enough  to  do  so :  he  might  have  stood  upon  a 
moral  eminence,  so  exalted,  so  commanding,  that  the  eyes  of 
all  should  have  been  turned  on  him  in  admiration,  in  grati- 
tude, and  love;  but,  having  played  his  stake  for  his  own  sake, 
not  for  the  sake  of  mighty  principles  and  of  his  country,  he 
has  fallen,  and  fallen  not  to  rise  again,  among  his  contempo- 
raries. Posterity,  that  will,  happily  for  him,  have  lost  the 
record  of  his  weaknesses,  while  contemplating  the  vastness 
of  his  services,  will  place  him  among  the  foremost  men  of  his 
age  and  country.  But  for  those  weaknesses,  posterity  would 
have  known  in  him  not  only  the  one  great  man  of  our  time, 
but  one  of  the  greatest  men-  this  country,  fertile  in  such,  ever 
gave  birth  to.  Grievously  do  we  lament  that,  with  such  a 
choice  before  him,  he  should  have  chosen  ill ! — ill  for  his  own 
sake,  ill  for  the  sake  of  England,  ill  for  the  sake  of  the  whole 
human  race,  whose  advancement  he  might  have  still  more 
energetically  aided,  and  whose  welfare  he  might  have  done 
so  much  more  to  assure. 


Article  VII. 

Pricia  du  Syttime,  des  progris,  et  de  I'itat  de  FInstruclion 
publique  en  Ruasie,  ridigi  d'apr&s  des  documents  officieli. 
Par  Alexandre  de  Krusenstern,  Chambellan  de 
S.M.  I'Empereur  de  Russie.     8vo.     Varsovie,  1837- 
The   object  of  this  work  is  twofold;    to  enlighten  Europe 
with  respect  to  the  erroneous  opinions  generally  entertained 
by  foreigners  of  the  state  of  civilization  in  Russia,  and  to  de- 
monstrate the  gradual  advancement  which  is,  we  are  told, 
sAor//ytoplace  that  country  upon  a  level  with  the  most  leading 
nations.     The  author  is  a  dignitary  of  the  Russian  court,  the 
zealous  friend  of  his  country,  or  rather  of  his  government ; 
and  bis  especial  task  is  to  prove  that  in  Russia  every  fortu- 
nate result  in  point  of  civilization  is  due,  not,  as  elsewhere, 
to  the  natural  and  progressive  development  of  the  intellectual 
ikculties  of  the  nation  at  large,  but  solely  to  the  enlightened 
_  and  self-entitled  paternal  effints  of  government. 
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These  considerations  would  suiEce  to  stamp  this  literaiT- 
production  as  the  -n-ork  of  a  partisan,  and  consequently  little 
worthy  of  our  notice,'  if  the  author  had  not  had  the  good 
sense  to  resort  for  support  to  official  documents,  and  further 
the  extraordinary  courage  to  attempt  to  sum  up  in  figures  an 
abstract  of  the  propagation  of  knowledge  in  his  country.  This 
portion  of  his  work,  of  which  we  nowise  desire  to  question 
the  accuracy,  deserves  investigation ;  since  every  foreign  and 
impartial  r^er  may  hence  extract  matter  on  which  to  form 
an  independent  opinion,  even  should  he  then  be  led  to  con- 
clusions diametrically  opposed  to  those  which  it  is  the  au- 
thor's purpose  to  establish. 

"In  western  Europe  civilization  has  been  the  necessary 
"  consequence  of  the  force  of  things, — in  Russia  it  has  been  the 
*'  work  of  government."  This  is  the  favourite  theme  upon 
which  the  author  founds,  by  which  he  explains,  the  nature 
and  progress  of  the  system  of  public  education  in  Russia. 
Without  inquiring,  in  the  first  instance,  what  Russian  civili- 
zation is,  even  in  its  present  state,  we  are  at  least  authorized 
to  infer,  that  if  this  civilization  be  the  work  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  spite  of  the  force  of  things,  the  government  mua 
necessarily  be  more  enlightened  than  its  nation.  Is  this 
phenomenon,  good  and  useful  as  a  general  thesis,  entitled  to 
the  like  praise  in  Russia  ?  Is  not  its  action  rather  noxious 
than  salutary  ?  Nothing  is  more  simple  than  that  a  poweriul 
government  should  be  enlightened ;  but  is  enlightenment  suffi- 
cient of  itself  to  render  a  people  happy?  The  essential  re- 
quisite to  render  power  beneficial  is  a  sense  of  Justice  and 
morality;  now  canasenseof  justice  and  morahty  be  reckoned 
upon  in  a  government,  which  has  attained  to  its  actual  po- 
sition only  by  a  series  of  frauds,  of  nefarious  deeds,  of  violated 
engagements, — that  founds  its  policy  solely  upon  the  right  of 
the  strongest,  and  that  conaequentiy  exists  only  by  the  de- 
struction of  others  ?  Does  not  knowledge,  without  justice 
and  without  morality,  concentrated  in  a  tyraimical  govern- 
ment, place  in  the  hands  of  that  government  an  additional 
instrument  with  which  to  execute  its  ambitious  schemes  and 
make  humanity  tremble  ?  Russia  reigns  over  two  species  of 
conquered  countries,  and  it  is  of  her  conquests  only  that  we 
speak,  since  it  is  upon  them  alone  that  rests  the  fescination 
of  her  actual  power.   She  burthens  with  her  yoke  on  the  one 
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side  barbarous  nationa,  on  the  other  nations  more  civilized 
than  herself.  In  order  to  level  the  whole  under  her  rule,  she 
elevates  the  former,  but  she  crushes  the  latter ;  progressive  in 
Asia,  she  is  retrograde  in  Europe.  Now  weighing  the  good 
(as  yet  very  questionable)  that  she  effects,  against  the  evils  she 
inflicts,  the  balance  is  by  no  means  advantageous  to  humanity. 
Can  barbarism  with  difficulty  and  scarcely  dispersed  compen- 
sate the  heart-rending  spectacle  of  faUing  civilization  ?  Russia 
civilizes,  but  her  action  is  nothing  more  than  an  eternal 
struggle  between  the  urgent  claims  of  enhghtenment  and  the 
interest  of  self-preservation.  Sad  destiny  of  a  state  that  has 
created  for  itself  only  a  factitious  existence !  Assuredly, 
amongst  all  the  acquisitions  of  Russia,  that  which  is,  both 
physically  and  politically,  most  Important  to  her,  is  Poland : 
yet  does  not  humanity  mourn  day  after  day  over  the  atrocious 
vandalism  there  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  a  malignant  and 
vindictive  government  ?  The  plunder  of  hbraries,  the  carry- 
ing off  of  museums,  the  destruction  of  national  monuments^ 
the  suppression  of  universities,  the  closure  of  hterary  and  sci- 
entiHc  institutions, — in  a  word,  the  demohtion  of  a  civilization 
that  claims  eight  centuries  of  glory, — in  order  to  place  upon 
its  remains  the  scarce  constructed  cradle  of  Russian  civiliza- 
tion ;  such  is  the  tribute  offered  to  enlightenment  by  a  go- 
vernment calling  itself  euhghtened,  in  the  fairest  of  its  do- 
mains, in  that  of  which  it  is  proudest !  No ;  that  government 
is  no  civilizer,  which,  impelled  by  the  interests  of  an  inordi- 
nate ambition,  can  overthrow  with  one  hand  what  it  is  build- 
ing up  with  the  other ;  which,  when  desirous  of  grounding 
the  happiness  of  its  subjects,  must  begin  by  destroying  ex- 
istent happiness ! 

Russia's  system  of  external  policy  naturally  reacts  upon 
her  internal  administration.  A  government  inflamed  by 
thirst  of  a^randisement  is  necessarily  proud  and  tyrannical. 
The  desire  to  delude  others  induces  a  resort  to  precipitate 
measures,  which,  even  when  the  object  is  good,  are  rather 
specious  than  really  useful,  and  adapted  neither  to  the  intel- 
lectual condition  of  the  subjects  they  are  to  benefit,  nor  to  the 
capacity  of  those  who  are  to  execute  them.  Hence  a  constant 
need  of  change,  hence  a  chaos  of  regulations  contradicting  each 
other,  ukatet  upon  ukases^  that  awe  by  their  multiplici^,  but 
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are  barren  of  results.  There  is  not  in  Russia  a  school  that, 
even  scarcely  nascent,  is  not  already  the  subject  of  a  hundred 
difierent  regulations  issued  by  authority ;  if  this  be  an  eulogy 
of  government,  if  public  education  be  to  be  measured  by  the 
dates  and  numbers  of  the  laws  relative  thereto,  then  must 
Russia  be  esteemed  the  most  polished  country  in  the  universe. 
Let  ua  cite  instances.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  czar 
Boris  Godunof  sketches  the  plan  of  an  university,  and  /atCf 
as  our  author  assures  us,  never  permits  him  to  accomplish  its 
execution.  Peter  the  Great  founds  schools  destined  to  form 
teachers  for  the  tuition  of  others ;  and  these  schools  fall  so 
completely  into  oblivion,  that  under  the  empress  Catherine 
the  want  of  teachers  is  still  as  much  felt  as  before.  She, 
likewise  unavailingly,  founds  a  normal  gymnatiitm ;  and  in 
1804  Alexander  creates  a  pedagogic  institution,  which  in 
18S8,  undergoes  a  complete  re-oi^;anisation  by  the  emperor 
Nicholas,  whose  creation  will  probably  be  as  ephemeral  as 
those  of  all  his  predecessors.  Peter  the  Great  founds  an 
Academy  of  Sciences  upon  the  model  of  the  Parisian ;  and, 
by  the  mere  inattention  of  government,  this  academy  falls  in- 
to decay  under  its  very  founder;  it  revives  under  the  empresses 
Anne  and  Ehzabeth,  and  is  not  definitively  constituted  until 
183S;  thus  undergoing,  in  the  course  of  one  century,  four 
successive  transformations,  always  trying  to  begm  anew. 
New  let  the  worth  and  stability  of  scientific  institutions  in 
Russia  be  appreciated  by  the  midtitude  of  regulations  relative 
to  their  management ! 

We  need  not  go  very  far  back  to  find  the  dawn  of  Rusuan 
civilization.  Public  education,  which  is  its  fint  lever,  did 
not  engage  the  attention  of  goveminent  until  the  reign  of 
Peter  the  Great.  It  was  this  sovereign  who,  with  the  aid  of 
foreigners,  began  to  trace  out  plans  for  schools ;  it  was  by 
his  orders  that  some  translations  of  foreign  works  appeared*. 
"  But  it  is  not  by  doing  violence  to  human  nature,"  as  a 
modem  authorf  has  happily  said,  "  that  it  is  to  be  improved. 
"  Vainly  shall  the  multiplication  of  schools  and  the  propagti- 
"  tion  of  science  be  the  care  of  this  extraordinary  hero ;  fero- 

*  The  flnt  book  priiited  in  Ruuu  bun  dtu  A.D.  1563.    The  flnt  guettc, 
A.D.  1716. 
t  HiMoire  de  Jeu  SoUMid,  par  Salvindr,  torn.  OL  p.  4M. 
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"  ciouB  hy  temperament,  a  legislator  by  instinct,  a  drummer 
"  or  a  carpenter  through  his  passion  for  fame.  By  planting 
"  in  blood  that  tree  of  civilization  which  he  would  fain  compel 
"  to  bloom  under  northern  skies,  he  will  retard  the  domestic 
"  progress  of  his  people."  It  was  not  only  the  profound  ig- 
norance of  the  masses,  but  likewise  the  very  extreme  character 
of  the  measures  to  which  Peter  the  Great  resorted,  that  offered 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  views.  He 
published  a  law,  according  to  wluch,  "  amongst  the  nobility, 
"  the  landed  proprietors  who  had  not  made  their  children 
"  leom  to  read  and  write,  and  had  not  caused  them  to  be 
"  taught  Latin^  forfeited  the  right  of  leaving  them  their  for- 
"  tune,  which  passed  to  the  next  of  kin :  amongst  the  clergy 
"  the  situation  of  parish  priest  could  only  be  obtained  by 
"  giving  proof  of  teaming :  amongst  the  other  classes  disobe- 
"  dience  to  the  orders  of  government  upon  this  point  was 
"  punished  by  fine,  and  by  the  refusal  of  permission  to 
"  marry." 

Peter  the  Qreat  having  systematized  conquest,  and  based 
the  greatness  o(  his  nation  upon  the  development  of  its  mili- 
tary enet^es,  the  only  schools  that  in  the  first  instance  had 
any  success  were  the  military  schools.  The  cmpresseB  Anne 
and  Elizabeth  were  chiefly  occupied  in  adding  to  their  num- 
ber. This  last  sovereign,  nevertheless,  founded  in  1755  an 
university  at  Moscow,  and  in  17^7  &»  academy  of  the  fine 
arts  at  St.  Petersburg.  As  to  the  inferior  puhUc  schools, 
although  plans  had  long  since  been  drawn  out  for  them,  they 
were  not  regularly  oiganized  until  the  year  1786,  under  the 
reign  of  the  empress  Catherine  II.  This  oi^anization  under- 
went a  complete  reform  under  the  emperor  Alexander,  a  re- 
form bearing  the  atamp  of  the  liberal  inclinations  which 
chamcterised  the  youth  of  that  monarch.  This  emperor, 
in  the  year  1802,  thanks  to  the  enlightened  coimsels  of  his 
tiiend  prince  Adam  Czartoryski,  created  the  first  ministry 
of  public  instruction.  He  founded  five  new  universities ;  to 
wit,  those  of  Dorpat,  Wilna*,  St.  Petersburgh,  Casan,  and 
Kharkofi';  as  also  a  gymnasium  in  the  capital  of  every  go- 
vernment, and  district  schools  in  every  district.  He  moreover 
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rused  the  salaries  of  the  profeasorsj  and  asaimilated  their 
grades,  as  also  those  of  the  pupils,  to  the  different  claases  of 
public  functionaries.  In  these  good  works  the  emperor 
Alexander  was  especially  assisted  by  the  eager  zeal  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  most  civilized  portion  of  his  empire,  that  is 
to  say,  by  the  Poles,  who  taking  advantage  of  his  liberal 
propensities,  endeavoured  to  make  them  available  in  &TOur 
of  the  preservation  of  their  nationality  and  independence. 
Two  iUustrious  personages,  the  prince  Adam  Czartorjnki 
(now  a  celebrated  outlaw),  and  the  learned  Thaddeus  Crachi, 
lent  each  other  a  hand,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  in  organising 
public  education  in  the  provinces  that  had  been  Polish,  upon 
the  most  liberal,  the  most  enlarged,  and  the  most  national 
bases.  All  their  countrymen  applauded  their  exertions 
whilst  supporting  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  means.  It  is 
Uius  that  Uie  nobility  of  the  governments  of  Kief,  of  Wolhy- 
nia  and  of  Podolia  established  at  their  own  expense  a  lyceum 
at  Krzemieniec,  independently  of  a  fund  of  500,000  rubles, 
voted  by  the  Kief  nobles  towards  another  such  establish- 
ment ;  it  is  thus  too  that  the  nobility  of  the  Ukraine  similarly 
subscribed  400,000  rubles  towards  pubUc  education. 

The  emperor  Nicholas  destroyed  in  bis  turn  the  woik  of 
the  emperor  Alexander.  He  again  is  the  author  of  a  new 
aystem,  and  it  is  not  without  reason  that  to  him  is  attributed 
a  radical  reform  in  the  public  education  of  Russia.  This  re- 
form consists  principally  in  the  mode  of  giving  instruction, 
henceforward  so  arranged  as  to  inculcate  upon  youth  a  tem- 
per of  mind  more  analogous  to  the  political  position  of  the 
country;  that  is  to  say,  to  make  all  feel  the  necessity  of 
blending  into  one  single  nationality.  The  emperor  Nicholas 
believes  that  he  was  the  first  to  discover  germs  of  dissolution 
in  the  empire,  agglomerated  by  such  numerous  conquests ;  it 
is  on  this  account  that  he  is  bent  upon  Rutaiameit^  and  at- 
taching to  himself  by  a  new  s^tem  of  education,  all  parts  of 
his  dominions.  This  system  is  termed  religioui,  monarc/tieal 
and  national;  now,  re%totM  means  opposed  to  all  free  inquiry 
into  creeds,  and  vowing  inviolable  faith  to  that  of  which  the 
czar  himself  is  thesupreme  pontiff;  monarchical  means  based 
upon  the  distinction  of  classes,  upon  the  restricted  develop- 
ment of  geoius  and  inteUigence,  and  upon  a  blind  obedience 
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to  the  authority  of  the  autocrat }  national  meatiB  hostile  to  all 
foreign  ideas,  as  also  to  the  manDers,  customs  and  language 
of  all  the  nations  reduced  by  conquest  under  Muscovite  do- 
mination. Education  will  henceforward  form  that  country 
into  a  single  whole,  separated  by  a  wall  like  the  Chinese  from 
the  rest  of  Europe.  Until  the  year  1835,  all  the  civil  schools 
in  the  empire  throughout  the  several  circuits  were  dependent, 
in  relation  to  superintendence  and  administration,  upon  the 
universities  situated  in  each  of  these  circuits.  By  the  ukas 
placed  under  of  the  25th  of  June,  1835,  they  are  the  ministry 
of  public  instruction,  represented  in  the  different  circuits  by 
sub-delegates,  called  curators ;  and  public  education  is  thus 
subjected  to  the  direct  and  immediate  control  of  government. 

The  ministry  of  public  instruction  is  not  however  the  only 
authority  presiding  over  the  national  tuition;  every  other 
ministry,  every  separate  branch  of  administration,  governs 
the  schools  that  are  analogous  to  its  especial  department. 
Thus  the  military  schools  depend  upon  the  war-office,  the 
ecclesiastical  schools  upon  the  Holy  Synod,  the  mining 
schools  upon  the  treasury,  &c.,  &c.  Now,  in  order  to  give  a 
clear  idea  of  the  state  of  all  these  educational  establishments, 
we  will  divide  them  into  four  distinct  classes. 

I.  Those  that  depend  upon  the  ministry  of  public  instruc- 
tion properly  so  called. 

JI.  Military  schools. 

III.  Ecclesiastical  schools. 

IV.  Special  and  various  schools. 

I. — Sckoola  lulff'ect  to  the  AGniitry  of  Public  Instruction. 

According  to  the  system  introduced  m  1 804  by  the  emperor 
Alexander,  the  schools  of  different  degrees  of  instruction  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  one  common  tie,  presented  an  un- 
interrupted course  of  study.  This  was  begun  in  the  primary 
schools,  continued  in  the  district  schools,  and  completed 
at  a  gymnasium  or  a  university.  The  emperor  NichoUs  has 
adopted  a  principle  directly  opposed  to  this.  Since  the  year 
1828  every  category  of  schools  constitutes  a  separate  whole, 
the  sphere  of  which  is  strictiy  proportioned  to  the  level  of 
intelligence  assigned  by  government  to  such  or  such  a  caste. 
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It  is  thus  that  the  superior  schools  are  designed  exclusively 
for  the  nobility,  the  inferior  for  the  children  of  the  middle 
classes,  who  "having,"  says  M.  de  Krusentem, "  no  occasion 
for  a  scientific  education,  acquire  in  them  knowledge  sufScient 
for  the  sphere  in  which  tfiey  are  deglined  to  Hve."  To  per- 
petuate the  distinction  of  castes,  to  assign  to  each  of  them  the 
degree  of  information  which  must  not  be  exceeded,  to  render 
professions  hereditary, — lo  !  this  is  the  aim  adopted  by  the 
emperor  Nicholas  in  his  profound  wisdom,  as  best  adapted 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people  and  the  policy  (^  his 
government. 

The  Ruauan  public  schools  are  consequently  divided  iato, 

1.  PuruA  schools,  intended  for  the  lower  orders,  and  allowed 
to  teach  only  the  catechism,  reading,  writing  and  the  first 
four  rules  of  arithmetic ;  but  which,  far  Irom  being  established 
ID  every  parish,  "  may  be  established  ^erever  the  want  of 
them  is  felt," 

2.  Diatriet  schools,  having  three  classes,  intended  for  the 
children  of  shopkeepers,  and  restricted  in  their  course  of  in- 
struction to  the  catechism,  caligraphy,  drawing,  the  first  ru- 
diments of  grammar,  of  arithmetic,  of  geometry,  of  geography 
and  of  history. 

3.  Gymnaamvu,  distributed  by  governments,  divided  into 
seven  classes,  authorized  to  embrace  more  elevated  studies, 
but  accessible  solely  to  the  children  of  the  nobility ;  because, 
according  to  our  author,  "  Experience  has  demonstrated  that 
"  children  of  inferior  condition,  who  have  distinguished  them- 
"  selves  by  proficiency  in  their  studies,  and  become  habitu- 
"  ated  to  a  manner  of  life,  and  a  mode  of  thinking  and  feeling 
"  above  their  station,  upon  returning  to  their  &milies,  have 
"  either  /alien  itUo  a  black  melancholy,  or  abandoned  them- 
"  selves  to  excesses  tkaljinally  destroyed  them." 

4.  Universities,  of  three  faculties,  those  of  philosophy,  oi 
jurisprudence  and  of  medicine  (the  University  of  Dorpat  has 
a  foiuth,  the  faculty  of  theology),  and  of  which  the  courses 
last  five  years. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  state  of  the  schools  in  1 835, 
throughout  the  ten  circuits  of  the  Russian  empire*: — 

*  Excloiive  of  the  kingdom  of  Poluid,  vhich  etO<i;a  ft  lepante  adinliiiatrttioD. 
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The  oldest  and  only  two  of  these  universities  that  enjoy  any 
reputation  in  the  literary  world  are  those  of  Dorpat  and 
Wilna,  both  of  foreign  origin.  The  Russian  Government 
can  claim  no  credit  for  the  services  that  these  learned  bodies 
have  for  ages  rendered  to  science ;  and  when  we  see  that 
Government  carrying  back  its  scientific  establishments  to 
the  year  1454,  we  must  be  permitted  to  observe  that  it  arro- 
gates to  itself  an  honour  to  which  it  has  no  pretenuon.  From 
1454  to  1724  not  a  single  school  had  been  founded  either  in 
Russia,  or  by  Russia.  The  University  of  Dorpat  was  created 
in  1630  by  Oustavus  Adolpbus,  king  of  Sweden;  that  of 
Wilna  in  1567,  by  Stephen  Bathory,  king  of  Poland.  Far 
from  protecting  these  establishments,  Russia  appears  to  be- 
come from  day  to  day  more  jealous  of  their  prosperity.     The 


*  Id  Ibia  dreuit  educttion  is  declining ;  in  1B30  it  contuDcd  15,068  pnpili. 

■f-  It  ii  tliia  UDivenity  that  suppliea  the  nuniitry  for  foreign  affairs  with  drago- 
mmu  (inteipmera),  well  vened  la  the  oriental  launiage*. 

t  T^cii-ouitcamprehendsCircuiia, andM.de  Kriueottenigivei  uithcfoUow- 
ing  remarkable  particulan  of  the  tyatem  punued  by  RouiB  relatively  to  the 
youth  of  ihoie  proTlneei.    He  up, 

"  The  fouiig  Diea  beloDgiDg  to  the  beit  famiUea  in  the  CDontr;,  and  eipecially 
to  the  warlike  iribea  inhabiting  the  chain  of  the  Caucaiui,  are  pUced,  at  the  ex- 
ptiut  qf  jotemmnif .  in  the  military  ichool*  of  the  empire,  and  more  e*pedallj  in 
tboK  of  the  two  capital!.  Tbey  retain  their  coitume,  tbeir  religion,  and  ueir 
habita ;  but  they  ihare  in  the  initruction  giren,  and  are  nt^fclrd  to  lAe  ditciplau 
there  eatabliihed.  Thoa,  whilii  they  prewmre  tbeir  nationality,  they  vutntiilj/ 
but  tin  turbuttnl  aad  advatturiMi  ^ril  diMtiagiuthiag  theni  i  and  b^Wm  their 
rtttim  homt,  Ihey  btcomt  n  many  r^fiirmm,  who,  by  fhe  ti^ieriorUg  qf  (*«r 
InimBledge,  arfutr*  ■  mtnlary  b^lnnei  oeer  tktir  eomUrymai." 

(  AccotdJDg  to  tbe  official  report  of  M.  Onvaroff,  Mmieter  of  Public  Initruc- 
tion  in  Ruuia,  recently  publiabed  In  the  newipapen,  the  number  of  pupUa 
■iBoonted,  in  lt37,  te  the  nuo  of  iifitO. 
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University  of  Wilna  has  especially  been  pitched  upon  to 
rival  that  of  Warsaw  in  expiating  the  sins  of  the  last  Polish 
insurrection ;  and  the  ukase  of  1831  has  left  her  but  a  shadow 
of  existence.  Stripped  of  her  rich  endowments,  of  her  libra- 
ries, and  of  her  museums,  which  tave  been  transferred  to 
Kief,  she  is  now  reduced  to  two  chairs,  one  of  medicine  and 
one  of  theology,  departments  which  give  no  umbrage  to  the 
sovereign's  power.  Generally  speaking,  the  greatest  changes 
made  in  pubUc  education  have  lately  taken  place  in  the 
Polish  provinces,  for  the  purpose  of  ^^  perfecting  the  realiza- 
*^  tion  of  the  grand  idea  which  presides  over  the  public  in- 
^^  struction  of  these  countries,  that  of  developing  by  education 
^^  thai  fidelity  to  the  throne  which  is  the  first  condition  0/ their 
^^  positive  well-being  J'  In  the  midst  of  all  these  measures 
appears,  as  the  most  important,  the  substitution  of  the  Russian 
language  in  lieu  of  the  Polish  in  all  the  schools  of  Poland. 

The  above  table  embraces  only  public  schools ;  let  us  say 
a  few  words  concerning  private  establishments,  and  domestic 
education  in  Russia. 

The  Russian  Government,  grudging  the  escape  of  any 
pupil  from  its  superintendence  and  direction,  employs  every 
effort  to  shackle  private  schools,  and  this  the  rather  because 
such  schools  are  usually  conducted  by  foreigners.  In  1828 
a  regulation  containing  specific  instructions  for  these  esta- 
blishments was  drawn  up. 

^^  But  soon  afterwards,  the  political  events  of  Europe,  and 
'^  more  especially  the  revolution  of  July,  obliged  the  Govem- 
^^  ment  to  take  yet  stronger  measures;  and  the  imperial  diplo- 
*^  matic  missions  received  orders  to  keep  an  eye  upon  all 
^^  persons  repairing  to  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  devoting 
"  themselves  to  the  tuition  of  youth ;  to  represent  to  them 

the  inconveniences  to  which  iJiey  would  expose  themselves, 

should  they  be  judged  deficient  in  the  qualifications  rc- 
^^  quisite  for  that  profession ;  -and,  finally,  to  refuse  passports 
^^  to  any  suspicious  persons,  who  might  be  obliged  to  leave 
^^  their  own  country  from  discreditable  reasons.^^ 

Thus  does  the  new  system  of  education  in  Russia  induce  the 
necessity  of  perpetual  espionage  in  foreign  countries.  Within 
the  empire  every  private  school  is  henceforward  placed  imder 
the  inspection  of  the  local  authorities^  and  can  make  use  of 
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no  books  but  those  appointed  by  Government.  The  esta- 
blishment  of  new  private  schools  is  prohibited  at  Moscow  and 
St.  Petersburg,  and  in  other  places  is  allowed  only  to  such 
foreigners  as  shall  have  resided  five  years  in  Russia,  and  by 
naturalization  become  Russian  subfecla. 

With  respect  to  domestic  education,  fer  from  being  inde- 
pendent, as  in  all  civilized  countries,  it  is  restricted  in  the  most 
annoying  manner.  No  father  has  the  power  of  selecting  the 
instructors  of  hia  children  at  his  own  pleasure ;  he  must  take 
them  from  amongst  the  individuals  licensed  by  Government,  or 
furnished  with  an  authorization,*  which  gives  them  the  cha- 
racter of  public  functionaries.  Education  in  any  foreign 
country  is  positively  prohibited  to  all  under  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  even  after  that  age  it  is  only  the  emperor  himself 
who  can  grant  the  necessary  permission.  M.  de  Krusenstem 
observes : 

"  If  an  education  conducted  ^3y  foreigners  often  gives  occa- 
"  sion  to  unpleasant  consequences,  those  consequences  are 
"  far  more  fetal  in  the  case  of  an  education  altogether  alien 
"  to  the  country.  How,  indeed,  can  satisfactory  results  be 
"  expected,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  erroneous  ideas  enter- 
"  tained  throughout  Europe  in  relation  to  Russia  ?  ideas 
"  that  her  enemies  are  constantly  striving  to  corroborate  by 
"  absurd  tales,  which,  notwithstanding  the  impression  they 
"  bear  from  the  seal  of  malevolence,  unhappily  always  And 
"  credulous  hearers." 

Independently  of  the  institutions  occupied  directly  in  the 
education  of  youth,  Russia  has  farther  her  academies  of  sci- 
ences, her  learned  societies,  her  public  Ubraries  and  her  mu- 
seums. Amongst  the  academies,  the  merits  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  founded  in  1727,  then  neglected,  and  re-esta- 
bUshed  in  1747,  in  relation  to  its  astronomical,  mineralogical 
and  geographical  labours,  are  incontestable.  This  body  con- 
tains within  itself  reputations  of  European  celebrity.  But 
from  its  institution  to  the  pre^nt  day  it  has  been  composed 
almost  entirely  of  foreigners ;  scarcely  can  one  Russian  name 


*  Accoiding  to  tjie  lut  report  of  the  Minuter  of  Public  InilructiQn,  anlj 
299  auch  authaiizttioiu  were  in  1837  grtuited  to  domotic  uutrncton,  of  which 
only  76  were  giutcd  to  bidgnoi. 
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be  discovered  amongst  ten.  Of  the  libraries*,  that  of  St, 
Petersburg  is  the  richest  and  most  considerable,  it  oontains 
413,000  volumes.    After  it  rank,  Voiumei. 

The  Hermitage  Library,  consisting  of  •  100,000 
The  library  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  .  90,000 
The  library  of  the  university  of 

Dorpat,  consisting  of   ...     .    60,473 

Moscow 50,712 

Kief 44,474 

Casan 29,834 

Kharkoff 31,435 

St  Petersburg 21,854, 

Amongst  the  museums,  the  Asiatic  Museum  is  almost 
unique  in  Europe,  by  the  rarity  and  richnesB  of  its  coUectiona. 
The  Museum  of  Medals  is  Hkewise  very  interesting. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  an  emotion  of  sor* 
row,  when  we  contemplate  aU  these  fine  collections  torn,  for 
the  most  part  by  violence,  from  neighbouring  nations  that 
made  a  better  use  of  them,  and  especially  from  Poland.  Here 
is  a  list  of  all  that  has  been  stolen  firom  that  unfortunate 
country: 

Volumes. 

1.  The  library  of  Nieswicz,  belonging  to  prince 

Radzivil,  confiscated  in  1772 20,000 

2.  The  Zaluski  library,  confiscated  at  Warsaw,  in 

1795 200,000 

3.  The  Warsaw  public  library,  taken  away  in  1831     200,000 

4.  The  library  of  the  university  of  Wilna,  taken 

away  in  1831 18,000 

5.  The  library  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Letters 

at  Warsaw,  taken  away  in  1831 20,000 

6.  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski^s  library,  at  Pulawy, 

confiscated  in  1831 15,000 

7«  Museums  of  valuable  prints,  medals,  &c.,  taken 

from  Warsaw  in  1831 


Total     .     .    473,000 


*  In  1835  the  sum  toul  of  books  in  the  pnblio  libraries  amoimtod  to  786»(KK) 
volumes. 
In  1837  the  number  increased  to  858,635  yolumoi. 
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Thus  of  about  two-thirde  of  the  scientific  treasure  upoo 
which  Russia  prides  herself,  the  honour  belongs  to  Poland. 

In  the  irhole  empire  sizty-Beven  newspapers  or  periodical 
works  are  published.  Thfi  censorships  of  the  press  are  con- 
ducted according  to  the  precepts  of  a  new  regulation,  due  to 
the  solicitude  of  the  emperor  r^icholas,  and  issued  in  1828.  In 
university  towns  it  is  entrusted  to  committees,  and  evety 
where  else  to  censors  appointed  ad  hoc.  The  censorship  of 
works  relating  to  religion  rests  with  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities. Every  book  hostile  to  the  creed  of  the  Qreek 
church,  to  monarchical  autocratic  authority,  to  decency,  to 
morality,  to  the  honour  of  individuals,  is  prohibited.  The  first 
duty  of  the  censors  in  examining  a  book  is,  "  to  coosider  what 
is  the  object  that  the  author  baa  proposed  to  himBelf," 
These  ndes  apply  alike  to  national  and  to  foreign  wn-lu. 
Literary  property  is  a  vested  interest  during  the  life  of  the 
author,  and  for  twenty-five  years  after  his  death.  Liteniy 
piracy  is  punished  by  a  fine  equivalent  to  double  the  cost  of 
an  edition  of  1200  copies.  In  1835,  708  works  were  printed 
in  Russia,  and  3000  foreign  volumes  were  imported. 

The  general  table  of  the  march  of  education  in  Russia  bears 
witness  to  the  progressive  increase  of  the  number  of  pupils.  Yet 
when  examined  in  detail,  it  oSers,  in  relation  to  some  ports 
of  the  empire,  appearances  the  most  gloomy  and  the  most 
disgraceful  to  the  Russian  government.  All  is  progress  in 
Russia — all  is  ruin  in  Poland.  Here  is  the  frightful  decrease 
of  pupils  in  some  of  the  provinces,  formerly  Polish : 

Numbet  of  pupa*  in  1824.  Ditto  in  ISSft. 

Wihia 8711     ....     4075 

Wolhynia 3637    ....     1665 

Podolia 2599     ....     1196      . 

Minsk 2441     ....    2192 

Qrodna 1750     ....     1465 

This  decrease  is  the  result  of  the  suppression  of  schools  as 
a  political  measure;  and  yetj  notwithstanding  this  decline, 
the  Polish  schools  are  now  even  more  frequented  than  the 
Russian  1 

II. — MilUary  Schooii. 

The  military  schools  are  those  which  mostly  engage  the 

BoUcitude  of  govemment ;  and  aocordiogly  thoy  incretie  firom 
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day  to  day,  absorbing  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  funds 
allotted  to  national  education.     Nevertheless^  there  is  no 
army  eo  poor  as  the  Russian  m  able  officers.    This  can  be 
ascribed  only  to  the  bad  organization  of  the  schools^  calcu- 
lated less  to  diffiise  knowledge  through  the  army^  than  to 
supply  the  supreme  power  with  machines  less  unmanageable, 
and  more  extensively  and  more  variedly  eflFective.    The  di- 
rectors, who  preside  over  the  schools,  aim  rather  at  maintain- 
ing an  exaggerated  degree  of  order,  cleanliness  and  discipline, 
than  at  forming  the  mind  of  youth ;  it  is  the  utmost  they  do, 
if  they  teach  them  to  excel  in  the  military  step,  or  in  hand- 
ling their  arms.     Nothing  can  better  characterise  the  spirit 
that  animates  the  administration  of  these  institutions  for  mi- 
litary education,  than  the  preamble  of  one  of  His  Imperial 
Highness  the  Grand-Duke  Michael's  orders  of  the  day,  dated 
January  5,  1835.    The  prince  says :  *^  During  my  visits  to 
^^  the  cadet  corps,  I  seldom,  except  in  summer^  see  the  pupils 
^^  playing  or  walking  in  the  garden  or  the  courts  at  their 
^^  hours  of  recreation.    The  only  reason  I  can  find  for  this 
"  is,  that  the  directors  of  the  corps,  desirous  of  preserving  the 
^^  floors  of  the  halls  of  recreation  and  of  the  dormitories  clean, 
^^  are  not  always  willing  to  let  the  pupils  go  out  of  doors,  as 
^^  their  simultaneous  entrance  necessarily  destroys,  especially 
^^  in  the  winter,  that  order  and  elegance  which  the  heads  wotUd 
^*  unsh  to  preserve  in  the  apartments.'^    In  consequence  of 
these  observations,  the  prince  allots  half  an  hour  a  day  to 
taking  a  walk. 

The  military  schools  in  Russia  are  ranged  under  three  ca- 
tegories : 

1.  The  schools  under  the  direction  of  His  Imperial  High- 
ness the  Grand-Duke  Michael. 

2.  The  schools  imder  the  management  of  the  StaflFof  the 
Admiralty. 

3.  The  schools  dependent  upon  the  ministry  of  war,  which 
are  especially  appropriated  to  the  children  of  soldiers. 

The  first  are  disseminated  over  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
under  the  titles  of  corps  of  pages,  corps  of  cadets,  &c.  The 
second,  designated  corps  of  navy  cadets,  battalion  of  pilots, 
and  of  instruction  for  workmen,  are  to  be  found  only  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Cronstadt,  Sebastopol  and  Nicolaif*    The  third, 
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divided  into  brigades  of  cantonment,  are  situated  in  the  mili- 
tary colonies.     Here  is  a  table  of  their  state  in  1835 : 

Fuinla.  AdiiiuI  Budget. 

BublM. 

Schools  of  the  first  category  .  .         6,733         6,255,000 

Schools  of  the  second  category         2,224  632,194 

Schools  of  the  third  category.  .     169,024         1,800,000 


Total .  .  .  179,981*  8,687,194 
III. — Eccleaiaslical  Schools. 
The  ecclesiastical  schools,  designed  principally  to  form  the 
clergy,  are  divided  into  three  circuits,  those  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, of  Moscow  and  of  Kief.  Each  circuit  is  composed 
of  superior  schools  or  academies,  of  intermediary  schools  or 
seminaries,  and  of  inferior  schools  in  the  districts  or  parishes. 
This  was  their  state  in  1 835  : 

*  School*,         PupilB. 

Greek  church 384         58,586 

United  Greek  church     ....       23  1,274 

Roman  Catholic  church.     .     .     .     275  7,073 

CathoUc  Armenian  church ,     ,     .         5  137 

Ch«gorian  Armenian  church    .     .       14  319 

Total...  711         67,024t 
IV. — Special  and  Various  Schools. 
Establishments  of  this  description  either  depend  upon  dif- 
ferent ministries  unconnected  with   the  ministry  of  public 
instruction,  or  are  committed  to  the  especial  superintendence 
of  different  members  of  the  imperial  family. 
1.  Under  the  Treasury  are  placed : 
a.  The  schools  of  the  mines,  the  earliest  of  which  go  no 
further  back  than  the  year  1773 ;  they  are  situated 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  the  principal  manufac- 
turing district. 
4.  The  Practical  Institution  of  Technology,  founded  in 
1828,  mtended  to  form  master  manufacturers,  but 
still  in  its  infancy.     The  school  of  Mercantile  Ma- 
rine, founded  in  1829,  at  St.  Petersburg  and  at 
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Cherson,  intended  to  furnish  able  pilots,  but  which^ 
as  yet,  reckons  only  66  pupils.    The  institutions 
of  foresters,  of  trade  and  of  agriculture,  all  recently 
foimded,  and  of  slight  importance. 
The  table  of  the  schools  of  this  category  gives, 

In  the  Mine  schools  ....    5,613  pupils^ 
In  all  others 608      — 


Total .  .  •  6,221  pupils. 

2.  Under  the  Home  office  are : 

a.  The  schools  of  mediciney  of  surgery y  and  of  pharmacy , 
all  independent  of  the  university  faculties. 

b.  The  rural  schools,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  hor- 
ticulture, &c.,  founded  in  different  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, but  which,  as  yet,  figure  only  as  names ;  al- 
though M.  de  Krusenstem  ^signs  to  them,  as  their 
especial  object,  ^^  to  make  the  lower  orders  under- 
stand how  important  it  is  to  their  happiness  not 
to  go  out  of  their  sphere ;  for  this  is  the  rock  upon 

^^  which  have  been  wrecked,  in  all  countries  where 
'^  attempts  have  been  made  to  extend  ciMization 
*^  doum  to  the  lowest  grade  of  the  social  hierarchy y 
^'  those  premature  attempts  to  difiuse  the  light  of 
"  knowledge  everywhere,  at  the  risk  of  blinding,  by 
^^  its  too  sudden  apparition,  eyes  hitherto  unac- 
*'  quainted  with  its  radiance.'* 

c.  The  schools  for  the  sons  of  persons  employed  in  sub- 

altern situations  in  public  offices,  who  are  supported 
by  the  state  on  condition  of  serving  it  for  eight 
years. 

d.  The  hospitals  for  orphans,  and  schools  for  the  poor. 
Sum  total:   the  establishments  of  this  category  contain 

18,340  pupils,  of  whom  10,500  are  in  the  hospitals. 

3.  Under  the  ministry  of  the  imperial  household  are, — the 
Moscow  Academy  of  die  Fine  Arts,  definitively  organized 
in  1830;  the  Moscow  School  of  Architecture,  founded  in 
1831 ;  the  Theatrical  School  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  Court 
School  of  Singers.  All  these  together  only  reckon  about  345 
pupils. 

4.  The  ministry  of  appanages,  on  the  eatates  forming  the 
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appanages  of  the  princes,  supports,  since  1828,  some  schools 
of  Bgriculture  and  primary  schools  for  the  peasants,  contain- 
ing only  1,070  pupils. 

5.  Under  the  general  direction  of  roads  and  communica- 
tions is  a  school  of  civil  engineers  and  conductors  oi^anized  in 
1831  and  1832,  containing  665  pupils. 

6.  Under  the  ministry  of  justice  are,  since  1835,  a  school 
of  jurisprudence,  and  one  of  land-surveying,  intended  to  form 
lawyers  and  geometricians  for  the  exclusive  service  of  govern- 
ment.    These  two  establishments  contain  only  350  pupils. 

7'  The  foreign  office,  since  the  year  1S23,  supports  an  ort- 
ental  ituiitution,  consistbg  of  six  pupils,  each  enjoying  an 
annual  allowance  of  1000  francs  (about  £40),  and  intended 
to  supply  the  diplomatic  missions  in  Asia  with  interpreters. 
The  preliminary  condition  of  admission,  is  to  be  a  Russian. 

8.  The  reigning  empress  has,  under  her  control,  the  bene- 
volent institutions  enUtled  Itutittititms  of  the  Empres»  Maria ; 
such  as  the  Foundling  hospitals,  the  boarding-schoola  for 
young  ladies  at  St.  Fetersbui^  Odessa  and  Moscow,  which 
contain  52,912  pupils.  The  empress  has,  farther,  the  more 
immediate  direction  of  some  patriotic  establishments,  ori- 
ginally founded  by  individuals  in  1812,  and  mostly  appropn- 
ated  to  the  education  of  tlie  children  of  indigent  or  invalid 
officers.     All  these  establishments  contain  1,132  pupils. 

9.  The  Grand-Duchess  Helena  superintends  the  Institu- 
tion of  Marie  at  St.  Petersburg,  founded  in  1797»  for  the 
daughters  of  citizens,  and  of  the  servants  of  the  imperial  pa- 
lace; as  also  the  school  of  Alexander  at  Paulowak,  founded 
in  1835,  for  both  sexes.  In  these  sehools  there  are  only  165 
pupils. 

10.  To  the  above  enmnerated  establishments  must  be 
added, — the  German  schools  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Anne  and  St. 
Catherine,  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  those  of  the  German  colo- 
nies, reckoning  altogether  35,746  pupils;  the  Tartar  schools, 
containing  about  14,025  pupils;  and  the  Jewish  schools, 
which,  out  of  a  popiUation  of  upwards  of  a  million,  have  ob- 
tained only  500  pupils. 


M.  de  Krusenstem,  summing  up  as  a  whole  the  educa- 
tional establishments  of  Russia,  gives  ua  the  following  Ksult : 
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Money  supplied 

o  1       1         i_'     i  ^                                                 Pupils.  by  Government. 

Schools  subject  to  Rubles. 

The  ministry  of  public  instruction     85,707  7^450,000 

MiHtary  schools 179,981  8,687,194 

Ecclesiastical  schools      ....     67,024  3,000,000 

Divers  schools 127,864  9,596,947 


Total .  .  .  460,576     28,734,141 ; 

which,  upon  a  population  of  48,000,000  of  souls,  (exclusive 
of  the  Asiatic  population,)  gives  about  one  pupil  for  104 
inhabitants ;  but  this  cannot  satisfy  M.  de  Krusenstem.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  more  favourable  proportion,  and  thus  en- 
hance the  splendour  of  Russian  civilization,  he  undertakes  to 
calculate  the  number  of  children  enjoying  a  home  education^ 
— an  extremely  difficult  subject,  upon  which  nothing  can  be 
established  except  approximatively  and  very  uncertainly. 
Thus  he  estimates  that  there  are  in  Russia, 

upon  480,000  ecclesiastics,  about  120,000  pupils. 

225,000  nobles,  45,000 

750,000  officials,  107,000 

200,000  traders,  27,000 

5,000,000  shopkeepers,   250,000 

3,000,000  servants  200,000 

1,200,000  soldiers  169,000 

42,000,000  peasants  140,000 

Total .  .  52,855,000  1,058,000  pupils. 

Now,  after  allowing  for  the  pupils  taught  in  the  schools, 
M.  de  Krusenstem  thinks  himself  authorized  to  take  the 
number  of  children  that  enjoy  a  home  education  at  597,424 
individuals.  Thus  would  Russia  have  one  pupil  for  every 
fifty-two  inhabitants, — a  proportion  which  M.  de  Krusen- 
stem yet  farther  reduces  to  one  in  forty-eight* ;  why,  unless 
through  forgetfulness,  cannot  be  conjectiu*ed.  With  the  fol- 
lowing reflections,  which  give  the  last  touch  characteristic  of 

*  According  to  M.  OuvaroflTs  last  report,  this  proportion  had,  in  1837,  become 
one  in  fort^-five.  The  minister  calculates,  doubtless,  upon  data  as  problematic 
as  M.  de  Imisenstem's,^  proof  of  the  distrust  mtii  whic^  RaanaD  reports,  even 
when  official,  must  be  received. 
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the  existing  system  of  public  education  in  Russia,  the  author 
concludes  his  work : 

"  An  education  appropriate  to  the  wants  of  every  class  in 
"  the  natioti,  appears  to  us  to  offer  the  surest  guarantee  for 
P  the  maintenance  of  the  ideas  of  order  and  stability,  and  to 
"  be  alone  capable  of  opposing  a  curb  to  that  impatience  for 
"  movement  and  exaltation  which  is  almost  always  the  fruit 
"  of  a  superficial  education.  A  system  of  tuition  framed  upon 
'*'  this  principle  constitutes,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  solid 
"  basis  of  real  prosperity ;  it,  in  a  manner,  marks  out  to  every 
"  citizen  the  sphere  within  which  he  should  strive  to  distin- 
"  guiah  himself,  but  which  he  must  not  desu%  to  overstep,  in 
"  order  thus  to  abandon  himself  to  the  chances  of  a  chimeric 
"  cal  futurity,  and  of  a  happiness  almost  always  illusory." 


Akticlb  VIII. 

Improvement  of  Ireland. — 7%c  Medical  Charities. 

\.  Political  Medicine;  or  Medicine  congidered  in  its  relations  to 
Government  and  Legislation.  By  H,  Maunsell,  M.D., 
one  of  the  Professors  in  the  Royal  College  of  Siurgeonn  in 
Ireland.     London:  1839. 

2.  Siatteenth  Report  of  the  Inspectors-General  of  the  Prisons  of 
Ireland.  Ordered  by  Uie  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed, 
6th  March,  1838. 

3.  General  and  local  Reports  wpo»  the  Existing  System  of  Public 
Medical  Relief  in  Ireland.  Poor  Inquiry,  Ireland.  (Appen- 
dix B.)  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed, 
8th  July,  1835. 

AuONOST  a  population  hke  that  of  Ireland,  of  which  so  la^e 
a  proportion  are  placed  at  the  extreme  verge  of  existence,  and 
where  every  deficiency  in  the  crop  upon  which  theyrely  for  sup- 
port is  accompanied  by  visitations  of  pestilence  and  famine, 
the  establishment  and  proper  regulation  of  medical  institu- 
tions, by  means  of  which  the  progress  of  contagious  diseases 
may  be  checked,  becomes  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance 
VOL.  VIII. — tt",  XVI.  2  0 
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to  the  rich  and  the  poor, — one  which  addresses  itself  not  less 
forcibly  to  the  instincts  of  self-preservation,  than  to  the  chari* 
table  feelings  of  every  member  of  the  community.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  that  a  great  part  of  Ireland  is  well  pro- 
vided with  infirmaries,  dispensaries  and  fever-hospitals,  and 
large  sums  are  annually  raised  for  their  support,  yet  the  pub- 
lic are  very  far  from  deriving  the  benefits  which  they  are  en- 
titled to  expect  from  these  establishments. 

There  are  few  hospitals  at  present  in  Ireland  of  private 
foundation,  yet  at  an  early  period  there  were  many  ample  en- 
dowments of  this  description  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The 
early  churches  generally  applied  the  guarta  pan  of  their  re- 
venues, which  was  allotted  to  this  purpose,  to  the  maintenance 
of  houses  of  charity,  afterwards  denominated  hospitals,  and 
nearly  every  chiu'ch  was  provided  with  one  of  these  houses 
for  the  reception  of  widows,  orphans  and  strangers.  Of  these, 
priests  and  deacons  were  superintendents,  by  right  of  their 
offices,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  bishop.  We  find  an  Act 
on  the  statute-book,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth*  for  the 
restitution  to  the  crown  of  one  of  these  hospitab,  called  St, 
John's  Jerusalem,  the  recital  of  which  sufficiently  proves  the 
great  extent  of  its  revenues.  It  had  been  surrendered  by  Sir 
John  Rawson,  its  prior,  to  king  Henry  VIII.;  and  queen 
Mary,  as  the  Act  sets  forth,  ^^  not  having  due  consideration 
'^  and  regard  to  the  maintenance,  upholding,  and  good  con- 
"  tinuance  of  the  state  of  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm 
^^  in  succession,  which  rather  needed  an  augmentation  than 
^^  a  diminution,^'  granted  the  hospital  to  Sir  Oswald  Mes- 
singberde,  one  of  the  successors  of  Sir  John  Rawson.  The 
Act  was  therefore  passed  which  made  void  those  letters-pa- 
tent, and  re-invested  it  in  the  crown.  Similar  institutions 
were  erected,  in  coiurse  of  time,  by  charitable  and  pious 
persons,  endowed  with  ample  resources,  of  which  the  clergy 
commonly  had  the  administration.  It  appears,  however, 
that,  in  breach  of  the  trust  committed  to  them,  they  com- 
monly converted  these  hospitab  into  a  sort  of  benefice,  which 
they  held  at  their  pleasure,  refusing  to  give  any  account  of 
them,  and  appropriating  their  revenues  to  their  own  use.    In 

«  2  BUi.  c.  7.  (Ir.) 
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remedy  whereof  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.* 
"  for  the  advancement  of  pious  intenUons,  and  the  better  ex- 
"  ecutioDofcharitable  uses  and  trusts/' which  provided''  that 
"  all  archbishops  and  bishops,  from  the  time  any  grant  to  them 
"  made  of  any  lands,  unto  the  use  or  for  the  erection  of  any 
"  hospital,  or  for  any  other  charitable  use,  warranted  by  the 
*  "  laws  of  the  realm  now  established  and  in  force,  shall  be  com- 
"  pelled,  by  way  of  subpoena  in  Chancery,  to  execute  and  per- 
"  form  such  trusts  according  to  the  true  intent  of  the  convey- 
"  ances  to  them  in  that  be  half  made."  Amongst  the  decrees  of 
the  Council  of  Vienne  there  is  one  which  prohibits  the  giving 
any  hospital  to  secular  priests  in  the  way  of  benefice,  and  di- 
rects that  the  administration  thereof  shall  be  given  to  laymen, 
who  shall  take  on  oath  for  the  foithfiil  dischaige  of  this 
trust,  and  account  to  the  Ordinaries.  This  decree  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Council  of  Trent.  In  1364  an  epistle  was  writ- 
ten by  pope  Urban  V,  to  the  bishop  of  MaiseiUes,  directing 
that  founders  of  hospitals  should  give  their  administration, 
not  to  ecclesiastics,  but  to  men  of  prudence  and  probity,  who 
might  empl(^  their  revenues  faithfidly  for  the  good  of  the 
pom-t.  The  Ordinance  of  Blois  in  like  manner,  in  1573,  di- 
rected that  the  administration  of  hospitals  should  be  confided 
to  citizens,  not  to  ecclesiastics^.  By  the  statute  Z  Hen.  V. 
c  1.  it  was  provided  that  the  ordinary  should  visit  all  hospi- 
tals founded  by  subjects,  reserving  to  the  king  his  right  of 
visiting  by  his  commissioners  such  as  were  of  royal  foundar- 
tion.  The  lay  right,  however,  was  restored  by  the  39  Eliza- 
beth, c.  5.,  which  enabled  any  persons,  by  deed  enroUed 
in  Chancery,  to  erect  and  found  hospitals  to  be  incorporated, 
and  to  remain  under  the  direction  of  the  founder  and  hia 
heirs,  provided  the  funds  should  not  be  diverted  to  any  other 
use  than  that  for  which  they  were  created. 

Many  of  the  old  hospitals  still  exist  in  En^and,  as  noble 
monuments  of  the  piety  and  charity  of  former  times }  while 
those  of  private  institution,  and  almshouses  munificently  en- 
dowed, abound  in  every  quarter  of  this  favoured  coimtry.  We 

■  10  Car.  I.  (a«M.  3.)  c  1. 

t  L'Antiquil^  de  rEgliie  de  UkneiUe,  gtx  I'ET^qae  de  Bdiunw,  tome  IL,  p^M 
182,  ib2,  439. 
i  ATtnitMMeBliiirl'ifitdeBlBH,i«rJ«anI>HiM,MlMMid«IBW,p.l39. 
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can  only  afford  space  to  mention  a  few  of  the  former,  situate 
in  London.  St.  Bartholomew's,  which  belonged  to  the  priory 
of  St.  Bartholomew  in  Smithfield,  founded  by  Rahere  about 
the  year  1102,  and  rebuilt  in  1729.  Bethlehem,  or  Bed- 
lam, which  was  originally  the  hospital  of  a  priory  founded 
by  Simon  Fitzmary,  sheriff  of  London  in  1246,  and  rebuilt 
by  the  city  of  London  in  1675.  Christ's,  commonly  called 
the  Blue-coat  Hospital,  which  anciently  belonged  to  a  mo- 
j    i  nastery  of  grey  friars,  founded  by  Rahere,  the  prior  thereof 

:   J  in  the  time  of  Henry  I. :  it  was  granted  to  the  city  of  Lon- 

don by  Henry  VIII.    in  1547,  confirmed  in  1552  by  the 
i    !  charter  of  Edward  VI.,  who  converted  it  into  an  hospital  for 

poor  children.  It  is  now  a  noble  school,  with  exhibitions 
•  to  the  imiversities ;  but,  like  many  other  of  the  English  cha- 
rities, the  children  of  the  better  classes  now  chiefly  profit  by 
that  which  was  originally  instituted  for  the  poor.  The  ho- 
spital of  St.  Thomas  (Becket)  in  Southwark,  founded  by 
Richard,  prior  of  Bermondsey  in  1213,  and  surrendered  to 
king  Henry  VIII.  in  1538.  In  1551  the  mayor  and  citizens  of 
London  having  purchased  of  Edward  VI,  the  manor  of  South- 
wark, this  hospital  was  included  in  the  sale.  It  was  several 
times  enlarged,  and  rebuilt  in  1 732.  Bridewell  was  also  granted 
to  the  city  by  Edward  VI.,  and  confirmed  by  Parliament. 
The  Charterhouse  (or  Chartreuse),  called  Sutton's  Hospital 
from  the  name  of  its  founder,  established  by  king  James  by 
letters-patent  in  1611,  confirmed  by  Parliament  in  1628.  The 
Foundling  Hospital,  established  at  the  solicitation  of  Thomas 
Coram,  by  royal  charter,  in  the  13th  of  George  II.,  where 
foimdling  children  are  nursed,  educated  and  provided  with 
all  necessaries  until  they  attain  the  age  appointed  for  their 
discharge,  when  they  receive  a  sum  of  money  to  promote  their 
settlement  in  life.  Amongst  these  national  institutions,  which 
reflect  more  than  any  other  to  the  eye  of  the  philanthropist 
the  greatness  of  England,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
Chelsea  and  Greenwich  Hospitals,  the  admiration  of  foreign- 
ers, and  1;he  glory  of  the  British  service. 

The  charities  of  private  foundation  are  scarcely  less  muni- 
ficent. Amongst  those  in  London,  we  may  mention  Guy's, 
in  the  parish  of  Southwark,  founded  by  Thomas  Guy,  a 
wealthy  citizen  and  bookseller  of  London,  in  1722.  Emanuel 
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Hospital,  in  Tothill-fieldB,  Westminster,  founded  by  Lady 
Dacres  in  1601.  St,  George's  Hospital,  near  Hyde-park- 
coraer,  instituted  in  1733.  The  Jews'  Hospital,  founded  in 
1 748.  The  Lock  Hospital,  near  Hyde-park-corner,  instituted  in 
1746.  The  London  Hospital,  in  Mile-end-road,  instituted  in 
1740,  and  Incorporated  in  1758.  St.  Luke's,  for  lunatics,  in 
Moorfields,  instituted  in  1751.  The  Middlesex,  in  Maryle- 
bone,  instituted  in  1748.  The  British  Lying-in  Hospital,  in- 
stituted in  1749.  City  of  London  Lying-in  Hospital,  insti- 
tuted in  1750.  The  Westminster,  in  1765.  The  Magdalen, 
in  1758.  The  Misericordia  Hospital,  in  Goodman's-fields, 
in  1 774 :  with  numerous  others  equally  valuable,  of  which  we 
have  only  space  to  mention  those  important  institutions  to 
promote  vaccination,  in  Coldbath-fields  and  at  St.  Pancras, 

The  only  hospitals  of  private  foundation  which  remain  in 
Ireland,  are, 

1st.  Stephens'  Hospital,  in  the  city  of  Dublin  founded  in 
1729,  according  to  the  will  of  Dr.  Richard  Stephens,  who 
devised  all  bis  real  estates  for  that  purpose  to  trustees, 
who  were  incorporated  by  the  3  Geo.  XL,  cap.  23,  (Ir.).  Ita 
total  income  is  about  50001.  a  year,  arising  &oni  the  trust 
iundsi'bnd  an  annual  Parliamentary  grant  of  about  ISOOJ. 

2nd.  Mercer's  Hospital,  in  thesamecityj' founded  by  Mary 
Mercer,  spinster,  in  1734,  and  vested  in  trustees,  who  were 
incorporated  by  23  Geo.  II.,  c.  18.  Its  total  income  is  about 
2000/.  a  year,  arising  from  subscriptions,  county  presentments, 
and  Parliamentary  grants. 

3rd.  Sir  Patrick  Dun's  Hospital,  the  income  of  which  is 
about  2000/.  a  year,  arising  from  the  fees  paid  by  medical 
pupils,  and  the  trust  estates.  And,  4th  Patrick's  Hospital, 
for  lunatics,  founded  by  Dean  Swift,  the  income  of  which 
is  about  6000/.  a  year,  arising  from  the  trust  estates  and"  the 
sums  received  from  boarders.  The  income  of  the  whole 
of  these  fonudations — eked  out  as  it  is  by  Parliamentary 
grants,  subscriptions,  donations,  fees  from  medical  pupils, 
coiuity  presentments,  and  sums  received  from  boarders, — 
does  not  amount  to  the  one  half  of  the  income  of  one  hospital 
of  private  foundation  (Guy's)  in  London. 

The  other  hospitals  in  Dublin  are  principally  supported  by 
Parliamentary  grants  :  they  are  the  following.  The  House  of 
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Industry,  including  the  lunatic  department  and  four  general 
hospitals  attached,  viz. — 

The  Richmond  Surgical  Hospital ; 

The  Whitworth  Chronic  Hospital ; 

The  Hardwick  Fever  Hospital ;  and 

The  Talbot  Dispensary ; 
which  receive  an  annual  Parliamentary  grant  of  about  20,000/. 
a  year;  theFoimdling  Hospital,  which  receives  about  12,500/.  a 
year ;  Cork  Street  Fever  Hospital  and  House  of  Recovery, 
3800/.  a  year ;  the  Westmoreland  Lock  Hospital,  2500/.  a  year  ; 
the  Lying-in  Hospital,  1000/.  a  year ;  Hospital  of  Incurables, 
500/.  a  year.  There  are  besides,  the  Jervis-street  Hospital, 
supported  by  subscriptions,  county  presentments,  and  Parlia- 
mentary grants;  Baggot-street  Hospital,  supported  by  private 
subscriptions  and  the  fees  paid  by  the  medical  pupils ;  and 
the  Meath  Hospital,  which  was  made  the  county  of  Dublin 
Infirmary  by  the  13  and  14  Geo.  III.  The  Dublin  institutions 
for  the  reUef  of  the  poor  (including  the  House  of  Industry) 
receive  nearly  43,000/.  a  year  from  the  Treasury,  while  the 
grants  for  all  the  rest  of  Ireland  amount  to  Uttle  above 
2500/.  a  year.  The  number  of  these  institutions  in  Ireland 
may  be  stated  in  round  niunbers  to  be  650,  the  annual  ex- 
penditure of  which  is  above  170,000/.  per  year. 

Before  entering  into  a  statement  of  the  glaring  defects  which 
so  materially  detract  from  the  value  of  the  Irish  medical 
charities,  which,  in  respect  of  number,  are  quite  inadequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  people,  it  will  be  in  the  first  place  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  the  Acts  of  Parliament  by  which  they  have 
been  created. 

By  the  5  and  6  of  Geo.  III.,  the  first  of  a  series  of  acts  was 
passed  for  erecting  and  establishing  pubUc  infirmaries  or  ho- 
spitals in  certain  counties  in  Ireland.  This  Act  recited,  that 
^^  providing  receptacles  in  the  several  counties  in  this  kingdom, 
^^  hereinafter  mentioned,  for  the  poor  who  are  infirm  and  dis- 
^^  eased,  will  be  a  means  of  restoring  the  health  and  preserving 
^^  the  lives  of  many  of  His  Majesty^s  subjects ;  of  promo- 
^^  ting  labour  and  industry,  and  of  encouraging  the  manu- 
"  factures  of  this  kingdom  ;^^  and  enacted  that  the  primate, 
the  lord  chancellor,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  rector  or 
vicar  of  the  parish  wherein  any  such  infirmary  was  situated. 
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should  thereafter  be  corporatiooB  for  the  purpose  of  erecdng 
or  establishing  such  infirmaries  in  the  different  counties 
thereinafter  mentioned.  Donors  of  twenty  guineas  and  up- 
wards, and  Bubscribere  of  not  less  than  three  guineas  an- 
nually, were  to  be  members  of  such  corporation,  and  go- 
vernors or  governesses  of  such  respective  county  infirmary, 
five  of  whom  were  to  constitute  a  quorum.  They  were  ena- 
bled to  purchase  lands  not  exceeding  the  annual  value  of  200i^ ; 
to  receive  grants,  contributions,  benefactions  and  subscrip- 
tions ;  to  direct  the  application  of  these  funds,  and  elect  a 
surgeon,  who  was  to  receive  a  salary  of  100/.  a  year  out  of  the 
public  money.  It  was  also  provided,  that  the  grand  jury  of 
each  of  such  counties  should  present  a  sum  not  exceeding 
100/.,  nor  less  than  50/.,  in  each  year,  for  the  i»e  of  such  in- 
stitution. The  sum  of  50/.  annually  was  required  to  be 
raised,  in  like  manner,  for  two  hospitals  which  had  been 
erected  in  the  city  of  Cork,  and  150/.  appropriated  out  of 
the  public  money,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Cha- 
ritable Infirmary,  Mercer's  Hospital,  and  the  Hospital  for 
Incurables  in  the  city  of  Dublin. 

The  qualification  fixed  by  the  Act  for  surgeons  eli^ble  to 
appointments  under  it,  was,  that  they  should  have  served  a 
regular  apprenticeship  of  five  years  to  a  surgeon,  and  have 
undei^ne  an  examination  before  the  surgeon^neral,  the 
visiting  surgeon,  the  two  assistant  surgeons,  and  the  resident 
surgeon  of  Stephen's  Hospital,  and  the  five  senior  surgeons 
of  Mercer's  HospitaL  By  a  subsequent  Act,  (7  Geo.  III.  c.  8) 
the  governors  of  the  County  Galway  Infirmary,  or  of  any 
other  infirmary,  were  enabled  to  elect  TTtomat  fVUkint  as  sur- 
geon, although  not  qualified  "  by  the  atrict  letter  "  of  the  pre- 
ceding Act, — a  curious  instance  of  legislative  favouritism,— 
and  it  was  provided  that  no  person  should  be  appointed  phy- 
sician to  any  county  infirmary  who  had  not  been  examined 
and  certified  to  be  duly  qualified  under  the  seal  of  the  King 
and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland.  This  clause 
afforded  a  precedent  for  the  subsequent  enactment  respecting 
the  qualification  of  sutgeons  to  county  infirmaries,  which  still 
exists.  It  was  certainly  less  restrictive  than  the  former  one, 
and  was  obviously  so  intended  fttim  the  wording  of  the  Act^ 
by  which  it  was  fixed,  that  surgeons  should  be  eligible  to  such 
appointment*  who  had  obtuned  letters  testimonial  of  their 
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qualificationB  under  the  seal  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeon? 
in  Ireland;  "  and  that  no  other  qualification  or  examination 
"  shall  be  neceesary  to  moke  any  person  capable  of  being 
"  elected  surgeon  to  any  such  infirmary  or  hospital,  any 
"  former  act,  or  clause  in  an  act  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
"  standing*."  This  feet  sufficiently  refutes  the  statement  put 
forth  in  some  quarters,  that  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ire- 
land were  parties  to  the  obteiniDg  a  monopoly  of  these  ap- 
pointments to  their  own  members  and  Hcentiates;  a  privilege 
which  it  may  be  stated  to  the  credit  of  that  body  they  were 
amongst  the  first  to  propose  to  foi^. 

The  obvious  defect  of  these  enactments  was  the  placing  the 
management  of  public  funds  in  the  hands  of  irresponsible  and 
unpaid  persona — and  the  omission  of  any  provision  for  con- 
trollingtheir  expenditure.  The  consequence  has  been,as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  that  private  individuals  have  diverted  a  fund,  pro- 
fessedly raised  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  sick  poor,  to  their 
own  selfish  purposes.  The  treasurers,  who  were  reqiiired  to  give 
their  services  n-ithout  fee  or  reward,  in  some  cases  got  into 
heavy  arrears,  and  the  36  Geo.  III.  was  passed,  to  enable  the 
governors  to  apply  to  the  Court  of  Chanceiy  to  compel  such 
treasurers  to  account  for  the  money  which  had  been  received 
by  them.  Their  refusal  to  account  or  pay  the  balance  which 
might  appear  to  be  in  their  bands,  imder  the  direction  of  the 
court,  was  visited  under  the  Act  with  the  slight  penalty  of  re- 
moval from  their  office,  and  incapacity  of  being  re-elected.  1 1 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  with  such  evidence 
of  abuses,  persons,  however  charitable  and  humane,  became 
unwilling  to  subscribe,  and  that  the  charge  of  supporting 
these  charities  should  have  been  mainly  thrown  upon  the 
county  cessf. 

This  was  accompUshedby  the  45  Geo.  III.,  c.  3,whichrc- 


•  36  Geo.  III.,  c.  9. 

fin  1B2S  the  doiiationsof29cauiitie>  amounted  only  (oSSSJ:  laj.  ll(f.,orsliout 
ISL  from  the  gentry  of  eacb ;  (he  entire  annual  lubseriptioni,  arrean  of  ditto,  &<:., 
■11  included  under  the  ilcra  "  Conlingeneiei,"  were  only  H50i.  1G».  4(/.— The  item 
vhich  in  1828  under  the  head  "  Contingencies"  included  aevcraliourcei  of  revenue, 
is  divided  into  foiir  )iarts,  viz.  annual  suhscriptions — arrears  of  ditto  received  in 
1829— arrears  of  rent  received  in  the  same  year— and"  contingencleB."  The  lat- 
ter tem  in  1829  amounted  to  737).  10*.  6d.,  aod  if  we  >u|i|»se  the  same  to  have 
1ieen  received  in  1828,  and  admit  all  the  remainder  to  be  annual  lubscriptioDa,  then 
under  the  Utter  head,  the  sum  of  7101  bt.  lOif.  was  pud,  which  would  giTC  71 
•nnuil  iDbKtilwn  for  each  eountj.— J>Mfai  <m  MtHoal  C/ttrUia,  p.  69. 
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cited  that  the  sums  empowered  to  be  nused  for  infirmaries  in 
Ireland  had  proved  insufficient,  and  enabled  the  grand  jury 
of  every  county  in  Ireland,  except  Tipperary  and  Queen's 
County,  for  which  a  different  provision  was  made,  to  present 
to  be  raised  on  the  county  at  lai^,  an  additional  sum,  not  ex- 
ceeding 500^,  a  year,  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  such 
instituUons.  These  are  nearly  the  sole  funds  now  generally 
applicable  to  such  purpose  ;  for  the  subscriptions  have  fallen 
off,  and  fines  from  petty  sessions  which  are  banded  over  for 
their  use,  as  well  as  the  grant  from  the  treasury,  are  of  trifling 
amount. 

These  funds,  even  in  the  few  cases  where  they  are  judiciously 
and  carefully  managed,  are  obviously  quite  insufficient  for 
affording  medical  relief  to  the  sick  poor  of  an  entire  county. 
Very  few  counties  have  therefore  more  than  one  infirmary, 
which  is  usually  fully  occupied  by  the  sick  poor  of  its  imme- 
diate vicinity ;  so  that,  if  it  were  possible  that  a  patient^  could 
be  brought  from  the  verge  of  the  county,  or  even  beyond  the 
circle  to  which  its  advantages  are  practically  confined — he 
would  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  find  the  doors  shut  against 
him.  The  injustice  inseparable  from  this  system  is  the  more 
flagrant,  when  we  know  that  the  tax  for  the  support  of  the 
infirmary  is  payable  equally  by  those  who  live  beyond  and 
those  who  live  within  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  remedy  this  grievance  by  a  clause  in  the  last- 
mentioned  Act,  which  recited  that  "the  distance  of  many  parts 
"  of  each  county  from  the  infirmary  therein  established,  does 
"  not  allow  the  poor  of  those  parts  the  advantages  of  imme- 
"  diatc  medical  aid  and  advice,  which  such  infirmary  was  pro- 
"  posed  to  afford ; "  and  provided,  that  where  the  corporation 
of  any  infirmary  should  certify  to  the  grand  jury  of  the  county 
that  they  have  actually  received  from  private  subscriptions 
or  donations,  any  sum  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  dis- 
pensary in  any  place  within  the  county,  for  furnishing  medi- 
cine and  giving  medical  aid  and  relief  to  the  poor,  that  the 
grand  jury  shall  present  to  be  raised  on  the  county  a  sum 
equal  in  amount  to  the  sum  so  received.  This  was  to  be 
applied  by  such  corporation,  or  a  committee  by  them  ap- 
pointed, as  they  shoi^d  deem  most  advisable.  Subscribers  of 
one  guinea  were  declared  to  be  members  for  a  year,  bo  &r  as 
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related  to  the  management  and  direction  of  such  local  infir« 
maries.  By  the  58  Geo.  III.^  c.  47^  the  entire  management  of 
these  last-mentioned  charities  was  vested  in  subscribers  of  one 
guinea ;  and  the  treasurer  of  each  dispensary  was  required  to 
account  on  oath  to  the  grand  jury  for  the  sums  received  from 
subscriptions  or  presentments.  The  acts  do  not  define  the 
qualification  for  the  medical  attendant^  or  the  salary  which 
he  shall  be  paid — ^both  these  important  considerations  are 
therefore  left  to  the  decision  of  the  subscribers — or  a  com* 
mittee  appointed  by  them  at  any  general  meetings  consisting 
of  ^^  not  less  than  five  persons/' 

In  consequence  of  this^  dispensaries  are  distributed  through- 
out the  country  in  a  very  unequal  degree.    As  a  subscrip- 
tion must  first  be  raised  before  they  can  be  estabUshed^  it 
invariably  happens  that  they  are  confined  to  wealthy  neigh- 
bourhoods—whilst the  poorer  districts^  which  are  generally 
the  most  populous,  and  where  they  are  the  most  reqidred^ 
are  shut  out  from  their  advantages.     The  same  observa- 
tion that  we  have  made  with  respect  to  infirmaries  applies 
in  a  still  greater  degree  to  dispensaries;  for  the  poorer  districts, 
although  they  derive  no  benefit  from  them,  are  nevertheless 
obUged  to  contribute,  with  the  rest  of  the  county,  to  their 
support.    The  grand  juries  have  very  httle  control  over  the 
expenditure,  and  in  case  of  the  discovery  of  abuses,  they  can 
only  diminish  or  refuse  a  presentment ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  a  difierence  of  opinion  should  arise  amongst  the  sub- 
scribers, which  not  unfi^quently  happens  at  elections  of  me- 
dical officers,  subscriptions  £Edl  ofi^,  and  the  people  are  in 
either  case  the  sufierers. 

By  the  Act  which  we  have  last  mentioned,  further  provisions 
were  made  for  the  erection  of  fever  hospitals  in  Ireland. 
They  had  been  occasionally  estabUshed  in  some  of  the  larger 
cities,  at  periods  when  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  fever  ap- 
peared to  render  them  necessary  to  check  the  progress  of 
disease.  In  1807  an  Act  was  passed  (47  Geo.  III.,  c.  44.) 
which  provided,  that  whenever  any  fever  hospitab  had  been 
or  should  be  estabUshed  in  any  county  of  a  city,  or  county  of 
a  town  in  Ireland,  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  grand  jury  to  pre- 
sent a  sum,  not  exceeding  100/.,  for  their  support.  By  the  54 
Geo.  III.,  c.  1 1 1,  this  provision  was  extended  to  all  the  coun- 
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ties  in  Ireland,  and  the  amount  of  the  Bum  to  be  presented 
by  the  grand  jury  was  increased  to  250^  at  each  assizes. 
The  mahgnant  epidemic  which  raged  during  the  years  1816- 
17-18,  and  which  attacked  nearly  the  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
population,  excited  universal  alarm;  and  the  58  Geo.  III.  was 
passed  to  establish  fever  hospitals  for  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
ferers, and  to  prevent  the  increase  of  infection.  By  it  a 
corporation  was  created  in  every  county  of  a  city  and  of  a 
town,  consisting  of  the  archbishop  or  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
the  county  members,  and  all  the  justices  of  the  peace,  under 
the  title  of  "  president  and  assistants  of  the  fever  hospitals.*' 
Contributors  of  201,,  and  subscribers  of  one  guinea  per  year, 
were  to  be  members  of  such  corporations.  They  were  ena- 
bled to  purchase  lands — build  or  hire  houses  for  hospitels 
— make  bye-laws— appoint  medical  and  other  attendants  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Act ;  and  the  grand  jury  were  enabled  to 
present  double  the  amount  of  such  sums  as  might  appear  to 
have  been  received  as  subscriptions  or  donations  for  the  sup- 
port of  such  houses.  The  most  important  provision  of  this 
Act,  was  that  which  authorised  grand  juries  to  make  present- 
ments for  establishing  a  fever  hospital  in  any  county  wherein 
none  such  previously  existed,  or  for  enlarging  or  supporting 
any  fever  hospital  already  established.  These  presentments 
were  to  be  raised  by  half-yearly  or  yearly  instalments,  and  the 
lord-lieutenant  was  enabled  to  advance  the  amount  out  of 
the  consolidated  fund. 

Fever  hospitals  bear  no  proportion  whatever  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  districts  in  which  they  ore  established,  and  those 
places  where  the  poor  abound  most  are  generally  unprovided 
with  them.  There  are  209  towns  in  Ireland,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  from  1000  to  17,000  each,  in  which  no  such  institu- 
tion has  been  yet  erected;  and  in  those  counties  where  they 
do  abound  most,  they  are  so  ill  distributed  that  the  people 
fail  to  derive  that  benefit  from  them  which  they  might  other- 
wise  afiford.  For  example,  there  are  nine  fever  hospitals  in 
the  counfy  Tipperaiy,  each  receiving  county  aid ;  they  con- 
tain accommodation  for  about  400  beds,  which,  if  distributed 
in  proportion  to  the  population  throughout  the  county,  would 
be  fully  sufficient  for  its  wants ;  but  there  is  a  distance  of 
thirty  miles,  comprising  six  considerable  towns,  with  a  popu- 
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lation  of  200^000  souls^  which  are  too  distant  to  derive  any 
advantage  from  them*.  In  these,  generally  from  the  fear 
of  contagion,  the  management  is  altogether  left  to  the  medical 
officers.  Some  of  the  large  buildings  erected  for  this  purpose 
are  not  half  occupied,  and  in  some  towns,  as  in  Belfast^  they 
have  opened  the  fever  hospital  for  the  admission  of  patients 
labouring  under  every  variety  of  disease.  In  the  valuable 
report  of  Sir  D.  Barry  and  J.  R.  Corrie,  Esq.,  on  these  insti- 
tutions,t  they  state : 

"  It  is  indeed  an  admitted  fact,  that  where  space  is  allowed,  and  ventilla- 
tion  properly  attended  to,  there  is  no  danger  in  placing  fever  patients  in  the 
same  wards  with  other  patients  of  all  descriptions.  In  otlier  wards  no  di- 
stinction need  be  made  relative  to  the  supposed  communicable  or  incommu- 
nicable nature  of  that  disease,  and  hence  there  is  no  necessity  for  fever  ho- 
spitals as  distinct  establishments.  When  there  is  an  epidemic  no  building 
can  be  of  adequate  size,  and,  if  it  were,  it  would  be  highly  dangerous  to 
all  parties,  both  patients  and  attendants,  to  fill  it  with  patients  all  suffering 
from  the  same  malady.  When  there  is  no  epidemic,  one  hospital  may 
safely  receive  almost  every  variety  of  disease.  At  Londonderry  the  fever 
hospital  consists  of  two  wards,  under  the  same  roof  and  same  management 
as  the  general  hospital,  but  having  a  separate  staircase.  There  were  no 
fever  patients  in  the  fever  wards  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and,  consequently, 
they  were  of  no  use.  This  is  another  reason  why  fever  hospitals,  as  sepa- 
rate establishments,  perhaps  need  not  exist  These  wards  would  be  always 
used  in  a  general  hospital." 

Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period  the  state  of  poor  lu- 
natics in  Ireland  was  wretched  and  afflicting  to  the  last 
degree.  They  had  formerly  been  permitted  to  run  wild 
through  the  country  until  some  act  of  violence  brought  them 
within  the  reach  of  the  criminal  law.  They  were  then  thrown 
into  dungeons,  where  it  was  found  necessary,  for  the  public 
safety,  to  confine  them  until  death  put  a  period  to  their  suf- 
ferings. This  was  according  to  the  doctrine  of  our  ancient 
law,  under  which  it  was  held  that  persons  deprived  of  their 
reason  might  be  confined  till  they  recovered  their  senses.  In 
1 744  it  was  provided,  in  England^  by  the  Vagrant  Act,  that 
any  lunatic  whom  it  was  found  dangerous  to  permit  to  go 
abroad,  should  be  apprehended  and  secured,  with  chains  if  ne- 


*  In  this  line  of  thirty  miles,  or  near  it,  are  the  towns  of  Fcthard,  Cashel,  Mul- 
Unahone,  Killenaule,  Thurles  and  Borrisoleigh. 

t  Vide  Appendix  to  First  Report  of  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  state 
of  the  poor  in  Ireland. 
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cessary,  in  whatever  place  of  confinement,  within  the  county 
the  justices  should  direct.  The  charges  of  keeping  such  lu- 
natics were  to  be  defrayed  out  of  their  own  property,  if  they 
possessed  any ;  and  if  not,  by  the  paiiah  in  which  they  had  a 
settlement.  Until  1 7S7  no  legislative  measure  existed  for 
the  proper  custody  of  such  persons  in  Ireland ;  but  in  that 
year  the  grand  juries  were  empowered*  to  present  such  sum 
as  might  appear  to  them  necessary  for  providing  a  ward  for 
the  reception  of  such  idiots  and  insane  persons,  as  should  be 
recommended  by  two  magistrates  as  destitute  of  any  means 
of  support.  There  was  no  mode  of  check  or  system  of  go- 
vernment provided  for  such  wardsj  which,  where  they  exist 
in  Ireland  at  present,  are  generally  under  the  direction  of 
the  governors  of  bouses  of  industry.  This  provision  was, 
however,  a  very  trifling  improvement  on  the  former  custom. 
The  wards  were  generally  crowded  with  the  insane,  of  whom 
there  was  no  classification,  and  for  whom  no  proper  treatment 
was  provided.  The  description  given  by  Dr.  Borrett  of  the 
state  of  the  Cork  Lunatic  Asylum  t,  before  some  recent  im- 
provements had  been  made,  and  which  is  conducted  under 
the  last-mentioned  Act,  is  a  sad  example  of  the  defects  of 
lunatic  asylums  conducted  upon  the  old  system.  He  states 
that  when  he  visited  it 

"  There  were  no  lew  thnn  forty  of  the  inmatea  huddled  together  every 
night  into  one  apartment  littered  down  with  alraw.  In  the  yards,  too,  by 
.  day,  it  itob  aliaoit  impossible  to  preserve  order  and  quiet  in  sucli  a  promia- 
CUDU9  assembly  of  persona  in  every  atagc  and  variety  of  lunacy.  Neither  naa 
the  want  of  a  proper  separation  the  chief  evil ;  for,  although  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  occupation  of  some  kind  or  other  ia  of  the  very  first  importance 
in  the  successful  treatment  of  insanity,  yet  the  lunatics  were  left  in  general 
vith  little  or  nothing  to  do  which  could  serve  to  engage  their  attention. 
Some  gat  moping  about  the  day-rooms,  or  in  the  comets — disgusting,  drivel- 
ling objects,  who  had  survived  the  loss  of  every  sense;  but  the  greater  part 
collected  in  the  open  yarda  were  mere  idle  apectstora  of  the  follies  and  rav- 
ings which  were  being  enacted  before  them  by  chattering,  grinning  idiots, 
or  their  more  turbulent  or  contumacious  brethren,  who,  although  harmless 
from  being  confined  in  strait  waistcoats,  would  atill  be  threatening  and  vo- 
ciferating.   Thus  it  appeared  that  even  those  which  were  favourable  cases 


■  By  27  Geo.  III.,  c.  xxxii.  a.  B. 

t  Appendix  B.,  Firat  Report  of  Commiuionen  for  inquiriDg  ir 
the  poorer  cluset  in  Ireland. 
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for  a  cure,  were  placed  under  circumstances  which  could  not  but  militate 
against  their  recovery."  He  further  states  that  "  before  the  appointment  of 
the  present  physician,  from  the  inadequacy  of  attendants,  80  patients  out 
of  287  had  been  for  months  confined  to  their  cells,  many  of  them  crippled  in 
consequence,"  &c.* 

The  attention  of  humane  and  charitable  persons  having 
been  directed  to  the  state  of  the  limatic  poor  in  England^ 
who  had  long  been  the  victims  of  ignorant  treatment  and  in- 
judicious laws^  the  practice  of  confining  those  chargeable  to 
their  respective  parishes  in  jails^  houses  of  correction,  poor- 
houses  and  houses  of  indusby,  vras  altered  by  an  Act  passed 
in  1808  for  the  erection  of  county  lunatic  asylums,  the  ex- 
pense of  which  was  to  be  provided  out  of  the  county-ratesf. 
It  was  not  until  1817  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  assimilate 
the  Irish  to  the  English  law  in  this  respect — subsequently 
completed  by  a  series  of  enactments  under  which  similar  in- 
stitutions are  now  established  in  several  counties  in  Ireland  |. 
The  lord-lieutenant  and  privy  council  are  thereby  enabled  to 
cause  to  be  erected  any  number  of  asylums  for  the  limatic 
poor  as  to  them  shall  seem  expedient.  For  this  purpose  the 
lord-lieutenant  may  advance  any  sums  not  exceeding  40,000/. 
a  year  out  of  the  consolidated  fund — to  be  repaid  by  grand 
jury  presentments — and  appoint  such  persons  as  he  may 
think  proper  to  be  governors  or  directors  of  such  asylums. 
A  yearly  account  of  the  funds  and  expenditure  is  required 
to  be  laid  before  the  commissioners  for  auditing  the  public 
accounts ;  and  a  power  of  general  control  vested  in  a  board 
of  directors  resident  in  Dublin,  by  whom  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  their  general  management  are  framed.  They  have 
been  erected  on  a  general  plan,  under  the  sole  direction  of 
the  government,  with  spacious  and  airy  wards  and  corridors, 
and  are  generally  placed  in  elevated  situations  near  some 
large  town.  The  patients  are  all  supported  at  the  public  ex- 
pense ;  they  are  classified  according  to  the  phase  of  their 


*  A  gpreat  change  has  taken  place  in  this  institution  since  it  came  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Oshome :  it  is  now  in  an  orderly  and  creditable  state.  The 
average  cost  per  patient  is  much  lower  than  in  any  other  in  Ireland,  having  been 
for  the  year  1837  at  the  rate  of  13/.  5«.  3<f.  per  head.  A  new  building  has  been 
recently  added  to  contain  60  patients. 

t  48  Geo.  111.,  c.  96. 

X  Vide  57  Geo.  III.,  c.  106.;  1  Geo.  IV.,  c.  98.;  1  and  2  Geo.  iy.rC.33;  0 
Geo.  IV.,  c.  54. ;  7  Geo.  IV.,  c.  14 ;  and  1  William  IV.,  c.  13. 
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malady ;  and  are  generally  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
land  attached  to  the  asylum.  These  asylums,  however,  are 
neither  sufficient  in  number  for  the  wants  of  the  country,  nor 
do  they  individually  afford  sufficient  accommodation  for  the 
districts  to  which  they  arc  respectively  allocated.  Between 
the  years  1825  and  18S5  nine  district  lunatic  asylums  were 
opened,  at  a  cost  of  very  nearly  2]0,000i.,  for  980  patients,  and 
another  has  since  been  added.  Two  of  the  lai^st  of  them,  con- 
tfuning  150  patients  each,  cost  on  an  average  23,850/.  each,  or 
about  159/.  for  each  patient.  The  five  next  in  size,  for  104  pa- 
tients each,  cost  on  an  average  20,686i.  each,  or  about  199/.  for 
each  patient;  while  the  Clonmel  Asylum,  for  60  patients,  cost 
14,019/.,  or  about  233/,  for  each  patient !  It  is  therefore  quite 
clear  that  a  great  mistake  has  been  made  by  the  adoption  of  the 
smaller  scale  of  buildings.  This  has  added  considerably  to  the 
expense  of  the  maintenance  of  patients,  which  is  found  to  de- 
crease in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  accommodation ;  and 
besides,  the  annual  expense  for  salaries  is  comparatively  much 
less  upon  the  extensive  system.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to 
increase,  in  every  case,  the  accommodation  ori^nally  afforded 
by  these  asylums.  In  the  ten  asylums  built  for  the  reception  of 
1220  patients,  there  were  confined  17O8  on  the  Ist  January, 
1837.  To  the  Belfast  Asylum,  which  receives  patients  from 
the  counties  Down,  Antrim,  Carrickfergus,  and  which  was  ori- 
^nolly  built  for  the  accommodation  of  104  patients,  has  been 
added  a  new  building  capable  of  containing  an  additional  150 
patients,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  claims  for  admission. 
The  Limerick  Asylum,  in  like  manner,  which  waa  built  for  150 
patients,  baa  provided  for  the  reception  of  148  additional  pa- 
tients. It  will  be  necessary  to  extend  still  fttrther  the  ac- 
commodation, in  order  to  meet  the  vronta  of  the  country,  for 
the  care  of  the  insane  poor. 

The  total  expenditure  of  these  institutions,  including  sala- 
ries, for  the  year  1837,  amounted  to  29,854/.  10#.  7|rf-  The 
average  cost  for  each  patient,  calculated  on  the  returns  for  all 
the  asylums,  was  for  that  year  19/.  5d,  The  cost  for  each 
patient,  however,  was  much  greater  in  some  asylums  than  in 
others.  In  the  Belfast  Asylum,  which  con  now  accommodate 
250  patients,  the  average  cost  for  each  patient  was  16/.  2s,  6d, ; 
while  in  Clonmel,  which  haa  aocommodition  for  only  96 
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patients^  the  average  cost  for  each  was  25/.  14^.  5d,^ 
In  a  return  from  the  Armagh  district  lunatic  asylum^  ap- 
pended to  the  last-mentioned  Report  f^  it  is  stated  that  the  cost 
per  head^  per  annum,  for  food  for  the  patients  is  6/.  2$.  4d.,  or 
4d.  per  day ;  while  it  appears,  on  an  average  of  ten  years, 
ending  March  1836,  that  the  cost  per  head,  per  annum,  in 
salaries  and  servants'  wages,  amounted  to  5/.  98. 2d.y  or  above 
3^(/.  per  day.  This  appears  a  most  unreasonable  proportion 
for  the  latter  purpose. 

In  1836  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  certain  matters  relating  to  the  county 
cess,  made  the  following  observations  in  their  report  on  the 
lunatic  asylums  in  Ireland. 

"  From  the  returns  laid  before  us  we  regret  to  perceive  that  there  seems 
but  little  superintendence  over  these  establishments  by  the  Board  in  Dublin, 
if  it  still  exist ;  nor  can  we  trace  any  analogy  between  the  amount  of  salary 
payable  to  the  manager,  and  tlie  size  of  the  asylum.  For  many  years  the 
manager  of  the  Carlow  Asylum,  which  contained  the  smallest  number  of 
patients,  received  the  highest  salary ;  while  the  manager  and  matron  in 
Clonmel,  Carlow  and  Waterford  receive  at  present  more  than  the  same  of- 
ficers in  Limerick ;  and  your  committee  conceive  there  could  be  brought  for- 
ward no  stronger  proof  of  the  necessit}'  of  some  controlling  power  on  the 
part  of  the  counties  who  support  these  establishments,  than  the  above  short 
statement  of  the  disproportion  between  the  salaries  of  their  officers  and  the 
accommodation  they  are  calculated  to  afford." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  very  considerable  saving  might  be 
effected  in  the  expenditure  of  these  establishments,  over  which 
even  the  grand  juries  have  no  control.  The  governors,  who 
are  unpaid  and  irresponsible,  expend  what  sums  they  think  fit 
for  additions,  improvements  and  extensions,  and  the  grand 
juries  are  bound  to  present  for  the  amount,  whatever  it  may 
be.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  the  two  persons  who  are  in- 
spectors-general of  jails,  and  who  are  also  required  to  report 
annually  on  limatic  asylums,  to  devote  sufficient  time  to  the 
inspection  of  the  latter ;  besides,  with  every  disposition  to  con- 
cede all  the  credit  due  to  the  zeal  and  ability  of  these  gentle- 
men, we  think  that  the  inspection  of  these  as  well  as  of  the  other 


*  The  data  for  these  calculations  are  given  in  the  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  In- 
spectors-General of  Prisons  in  Ireland, 
t  16th  Report  of  Inspectors  of  Prisons,  Appendix  No.  vi.,  p.  41. 
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medical  charities  of  Ireland  should  be  entrusted  to  medical 
men. 

The  advantages  of  these  asylums  are  greatly  curtuled  by  rea- 
son of  there  being  no  mode  of  disposing  of  incurables,  who  fill 
up  the  institutions  &om  year  to  year,  to  the  exclusion  of  many 
whose  cases  are  curable.  The  same  difficulty  has  arisen  in  the 
lunatic  asylums  at  the  Bicltre  and  Salpetri^re  in  Paris,  to 
remedy  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  erect  one  distinct 
asylum  for  patients  of  that  description,  who  might  be  en- 
abled, in  a  great  measure,  to  support  themselves  by  the  cul- 
tivation of  land.  A  great  improvement  might  also  be  effected 
by  the  more  general  introduction  of  trades  and  in-door  em- 
ployments ;  since  it  has  been  found  that  the  encouraging  the 
exercise  of  the  mental  and  bodily  powers  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  curative  measures  which  have  yet  been  tried 
in  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  The  inspectors-general  of 
prisons  in  Ireland  have  affixed  to  their  last  report  a  schedule  of 
the  different  trades  which  could  be  advantageously  introduced 
into  all  jails  in  the  United  Kingdom,  pointing  out  the  works 
most  eligible  to  employ  prisoners  at,  during  the  difTerent  pe- 
riods of  impriBonmeat,  from  one  month  to  seven  years ;  and 
showing  the  length  of  time  in  which  a  prisoner  can  acquire 
such  a  knowledge  of  each  trade  as  will  enable  him  to  earn  an 
honest  livelihood  for  himself  thereby,  when  the  term  of  his  im- 
prisonment expires ;  also  the  probable  sum  a  prisoner,  when 
employed,  would  be  enabled  to  earn,  per  diem,  as  soon  as  he 
learns  his  trade.  This,  which  is  so  strongly  recommended 
under  the  improved  system  of  prison  discipline,  would  be  even 
more  efficacious  if  it  were  adopted  in  the  treatment  of  lunatics 
in  our  national  institutions. 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  thus  fully  into  the 
consideration  of  the  legislative  enactments  under  which  the 
medical  charities  of  Ireland  were  established,  and  are  main- 
tained, in  order  to  trace  to  their  root  the  gross  abuses 
which  choke  their  full  and  wholesome  growth.  That  easy 
system  of  legislation  we  have  described,  under  which  a  very 
large  annual  sum  is  levied  on  the  public,  without  any  provi- 
sion being  made  for  controlling  its  expenditure,  has  produced, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  a  lax  administration.  There 
are,  it  must  be  conceded,  many  occasions  in  which  the  zeal 
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and  attention  of  governors  and  the  integrity  of  medical  officers 
make  up  for  legislative  defects,  but  we  fear  we  cannot  say  that 
this  is  the  rule. 

It  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  governors  of  Infirmaries, 
as  they  are  now  instituted,  will  neglect  their  own  business  for 
the  saJce  of  a  public  institution  from  which  they  derive  no 
emolument,  and  for  the  management  of  which  they  are  not 
legally  responsible.  And  there  are  many  cases  where,  with 
every  feeling  of  anxiety  to  watch  over  the  due  administration 
of  a  public  medical  charity,  they  may  not  possess  sufficient 
experience  to  do  so  with  effect.  We  find,  therefore,  that  the 
medical  officer  has  generally  the  uncontrolled  regulation  of  a 
county  infirmary,  which  he  may  turn  to  his  own  advantage,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  poor.  It  is  stated,  by  Sir  David  Barry 
and  Dr.  Corrie,  in  the  report  on  medical  relief,  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  that 

"The  chief  medical  officer  sometimes  becomes  the  contractor  to  his  own 
hospital  for  a  particular  article  of  diet,  the  consumption  of  which  he  can  him- 
self increase  ad  libiium.  He  becomes  possessed  of,  and  turns  to  his  own  pri- 
vate profit,  all  the  land,  sometimes  of  considerable  extent,  attached  to  the 
charity.  He  occupies  the  best  part  of  the  hospital  and  its  out-buildings  with 
his  family,  to  the  manifest  prejudice  of  the  sick  poor.  He  establishes  a  di- 
spensary within  the  hospital,  and  receives,  under  that  pretext,  an  additional 
salary  for  seeing  extern  patients  in  the  hospital  surgery.  He  charges  for 
additional  medicine  for  his  dispensary,  but  does  not  keep  that  medicine  apart 
from  the  hospital  medicine.  He  keeps  no  daily  diet-table,  nor  accounts  of 
provisions  issued.  He  builds  for  his  own  accommodation  on  the  hospital 
premises.  He  takes  in  such  cases  as  are  least  entitled  to  hospital  relief,  and 
are  likely  to  be  a  burden  to  the  institution.  He  knows  little  or  nothing  of 
the  rate  or  quality  of  diet  bought  or  issued  at  his  own  hospital ;  seldom  in- 
vestigates that  particular  department,— which  he  leaves  chiefly  to  the  care 
of  his  purveyor  or  matron  ♦." 

With  respect  to  dispensaries,  they  show  that  matters  are,  if 

possible,  still  worse. 

"  A  charity  of  this  class  is  to  be  got  up,  or  if  already  got  up,  is  to  be  sup- 
ported. A  list  of  subscribers  to  certain  sums,  amounting  say,  to  100/.  is  laid 
before  the  grand  jury,  and  accepted  by  that  body  as  a  lawful  basis,  under  the 
acts  referred  to,  upon  which  to  establish  an  additional  tax  upon  the  county  ; 
to  an  equivalent  amount  if  for  this  class  alone,  or  to  double  the  amount  of 
subscriptions  if  for  a  charity,  combining  this  with  a  fever  hospital  f,  for  the 


*  Appendix  B.  to  Report  of  Commissioners  on  State  of  Poor,  p.  3. 
t  58  Geo.  c.  47. 
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allegrd  relief  of  the  lick  poor  of  a  paHieuUr  district.  Serendof  theteiub- 
Bcriben  ma;  not  be  Aoftd/rfe  pay  en ;  many  cease  to  pa;  after  the  first  oi  lecond 
year.  The  names  remain  on  the  list  which  is  annually  l«d  before  the  grand 
jury.  The  amount  of  the  nominal  Bubsciiptions  is  required  to  be  sworn  to, 
or  lodged  with,  a  particular  officer  or  authority.  The  medical  attendant,  or 
bis  friends,  advance  the  turn  required  for  the  moment,  and  the  local  taxation 
for  the  charity  goes  on  as  before  ;  or  the  charity  ceases  to  exist  if  the  nominal 
tubicriptions  be  not  atrom  to  in  time.  Some  evidence  of  the  necessity,  of 
the  utility,  of  the  particular  charity,  of  the  number  of  its  applicanla,  of  the 
good  it  has  done,  must  be  submitted  to  the  grand  jury  l>efore  a  new  county 
grant  can  be  obtained.  Hence  arises  the  indiscriminate  admisaions,  nay, 
even  the  courting  of  the  poor  of  every  elasi,  and  fi-om  every  quarter,  to  be- 
come patients  and  swell  tlie  lists,  where  lists  are  kept, — and  where  they  are 
not,  to  give  a  colouriag  to  arbitraiy  statement*  of  numl>eri.  Annual  or  half- 
yearly  returns  are  made  out,  purporting  to  apccify  the  Humbert  relieved,  cu- 
red, died,  remaining  on  books,  etc.  Butmany  of  the  return*  are  not  (bunded 
on  the  registry  of  the  patients ;  some  are  exaggerated,  »ome  purely  arbitrary 
and  fictitious,  no  record  of  any  kind  being  kept.  Some  are  confessed  to  havt 
been  drawn  up  merely  pro  forma,  to  satisfy  the  grand  Jury,  whilst  almost  all 
their  authors  admit  that  the  results  of  dispeusary  practice  cannot  be  accu- 
rately ascertained.  In  one  case,  deliberate  and  detailed  professional  state- 
ments are  printed  and  put  forth,  calculated  to  excite  alarm  as  to  the  sanitary 
state  of  the  district.  But  though  purporting  to  be  based  upon  the  records  of 
the  medical  practice  of  the  charity,  these  statementa  were  found  to  be  dis- 
proved by  the  records,  irregular  and  arbitrary  as  these  were.  The  aggregate 
of  the  nominal  sums  alleged  to  be  received  every  year  from  private  subscrip- 
tions, together  with  that  of  the  real  sum  granted  from  the  county  rales,  must 
be  accounted  for  to  the  grand  Jury.  The  amount  of  both,  say  liOl.  An 
account  is  furnished  annually,  made  out,  in  most  cases,  by  the  medical  at- 
tendant, but  signed  by  the  official  treasurer.  Credit  is  of  course  given  for 
both  sums.  It  has  been  settled  hy  the  committee  of  the  charity,  that  the 
salary  of  the  medical  attendant  shall  be  the  balance  of  the  whole  income,  or 
ihall  approach  as  near  100/.  per  annum  as  the  income  will  allow,  after  paying 
all  other  expenses.  The  committee  order  and  pay  for  the  medicines  required. 
In  one  case  of  this  description  the  whole  charge  for  medicine  for  the  year  for 
800  patients  was  only  Bl.  ISt.,  for  both  parent  and  branch  dispensaries.  The 
Miary  is  flxed  for  the  medical  attendant  at  7Sl.~oi  rather  he  Axes  it  so  for 
himself,  having  the  sole  management  of  the  funds,  and  being  obliged  by 
contract  to  furnish  all  the  medicines  required,  In  this  case  55/.  are  charged 
for  pills,  powders,  draughts,  etc.  for  the  patients  in  one  year,  whilst  the  re- 
maining 20/.,  with  1/.  or  5/.  over,  are  charged  to  rent  of  house,  repairs,  sun- 
dries, etc.  The  grand  jury  grants  the  usual  equivalent ;  and  this  flagrantly 
ill-managed  charity  goes  on  aa  before  ;  neither  ledger  nor  any  other  record 
is  kept  to  justify  the  charge.  A  person  practising  medicine  in  a  village,  but 
having  no  diploma  or  public  prufesaion^  certiHcates  of  any  kind,  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  silence  of  the  dispensary,  acts  upon  the  subject  of  medical 
qualifications,  gets  up  a  dispensary,  tote  down  the  names  of  his  patients  to 
whom  he  Aimishei  drugs  aa  subscribers,  for  sums  as  low  at  2i,  tid,  and  even 
2  P  2 
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Ii.  per  annum  ;  lieoblaina  mi  equivalent  cnun^  grant,  becomei  cuh-keeper 
and  collector,  makes  all  diihurBcments,  audita  bii  oirn  nccuunti,  pays  to  him- 
ielf  the  rent  of  the  dispensary,  (bis  own  houie)  33(.  16i.  2d.,  collects  th« 
subscriptions  of  his  subsciibers,  or  ralber  the  debts  of  bis  patients,  and  !»• 
lances  hia  annual  accounts  witli  a  charge  for  such  an  item  as  bottlet  and 
lapping  paper.  A  remote  parent  or  branch  di^ensary  is  got  up,  perhaps 
on  spatron'eeslate,  or  close  tohiadememe  j  many  of  the  subscribers  merely 
nominal.  The  medical  attendant  resides  in  a  distant  town,  from  four  to  fout^ 
teen  miles  off.  The  dispensary  house  or  room  is  open  once,  at  moat  twice, 
a  week.  The  whole  of  the  medical  materials  contained  in  it  are  not  worth 
51. — sometimes  they  are  not  worth  M.;  yet  in  one  case  of  this  kind  the 
charge  for  their  carriage  alone  would  make  their  weight  eigktg  tix  hundred 
for  one  year  !!  [" 

We  cannot  afford  space  for  a  mor«  lengthened  catalc^e  of 
the  abuses  common  to  these  institutions  which  is  given  in  the 
Medical  Report,  and  which  would  scarcely  be  credited  if  the 
facts  were  not  stated  on  such  authority,  and  the  names  of  the 
institutions  g^ven  in  which  they  occurred.  We  will  merely 
add  one  instance  to  show  that  they  are  the  natural  and  almost 
necessary  consequence  of  the  system  we  have  described. 

"  The  medical  attendant  is  cpnacientioui  and  economical,  his  accounts 
correct, — committee  zeaioua, — aubscribera  payers, — the  sick  poor  faithfully 
and  humanely  attended.  There  is  a  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  of2SI.  in 
favour  of  this  institution.  The  grand  Jury  diminish  their  grant  by  that  sum. 
Next  year  there  is  still  a  balance  of  51.  Tlie  original  amount  of  the  county 
grant  is  reduced  by  30i,,  or  by  a  still  larger  sum,  if  the  subacriptions  of  the 
charily  hnve  increaaed.  The  third  year  the  institution  is  in  debt;  aubaeri- 
bers  withdraw ;  the  committee  relax  in  their  attention  ;  the  medical  man 
sees  that  integrity  and  economy  are  worse  than  useless,  and  he  either  be- 
comea  needlessly  expensive,  or  the  charity  falla  for  want  of  funda,  vhilat 
other  charities  of  the  same  class,  not  burdened  with  the  virtue!  that  had 
ruined  this,  go  on  as  usual." 

Such  is  the  state  of  institutions  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor,  which  coat  the  country  about  170,000/.  a  year! ! 
In  this  we  do  not  include  the  produce  of  property  belong- 
ing to  several  of  the  hospitals,  which  is  stated  to  amount 
to  23,225/.  It  is  full  time  that  the  legislature  should  avert 
those  evils  by  providing  an  efficient  superintendence  and 
control  by  persons  properly  qualified,  over  the  working  of 
the  whole  system.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  law,  as  it  now 
stands,  has  the  effect  of  annihilating  subscriptions,  which  are 
nevertheless  stated  to  be  the  basis  of  these  medical  charities. 
Their  funds  are  under  sa  many  syetems  of  management  as 
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there  are  local  committees ;  amongst  whom  there  are  doubtless 
many  zealous  and  judicious  persons  willing  to  devote  their 
time  and  attention  to  the  success  of  the  charity,  but  which 
are  composed,  in  the  majorityof  cases,  of  persons  either  inca- 
pable or  unable  from  their  other  pursuits  to  fulhl  the  import- 
ant duties  they  are  unreasonably  required  to  undertake  with- 
out remuneration.  The  amount  we  have  shown  at  present  ap- 
propriated to  them,  but  which  has  to  so  large  an  extent  been 
diverted  from  this  sacred  object  to  promote  the  selfish  interests 
of  individuals,  and  to  diminish  the  stock  of  pubhc  integrity, 
might  with  proper  management,  and  under  a  good  system, 
prove  a  real  blessing  to  the  Irish  poor.  The  ostensible  part- 
nership between  charity  and  the  public  purse  has  proved  in 
most  cases  a  mere  delusion.  The  public  iunds  should  there- 
fore be  devoted  to  public  institutions  alone,  leaving  private 
charity  to  exercise  its  own  benevolent  views  as  circumstances 
might  determine.  The  hospitals  ought  to  be  placed  in  areas  of 
not  more  than  six  miles  radius,  not  included  within  the  bounds 
of  the  districts  assigned  to  towns  or  cities.  The  present  classi- 
fication seems  quite  unnecessary,  and  the  district  hospital 
should  be  open  for  the  reception  of  all  medical  cases  whatso- 
ever. Responsible  and  adequately  paid  medical  officers  should 
preside  over  each ;  and  a  general  board,  partly  composed  of 
medical  men,  should  organize  a  well-digested  and  uniform  sy- 
stem for  the  regulation  of  all,  enforced  by  competent  medical 
inspection. 

1 1  has  been  said  that  the  eouree  of  all  knowledge  is  experience, 
and  Sir  J.  W.  Herschei  remarks,  in  his  discourse  on  the  study 
of  Natural  Theology,  "  that  the  souree  of  knowledge  is  not  the 
"  experience  of  one  man  only,  or  of  one  generation,  hut  the 
"  accumulated  experience  of  all  mankind,  in  all  ages,  registered 
"  in  books  or  recorded  by  tradition,"  If  there  he  any  branch 
of  knowledge  in  which  the  treasuring  up  of  experience  is  valu- 
able, it  is  in  that  of  medicine.  If  the  definition  of  an  accom- 
plished physician  be  accurate, — that  the  art  of  the  physician  is 
"  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  disease,  and  of  the  in- 
fluence of  remedies  upon  it,"  it  resolves  itself  very  nearly  into 
a  science  of  observation.  To  have  an  ample  record  or  register 
of  that  observation  kept,  which  would  afford  a  complete  me- 
dical history  of  the  treatment  and  result  of  each  case,  ought 
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to  be  an  essential  object  with  the  state,  in  the  foundation  or 
regulation  of  hospitals  supported  out  of  the  public  funds,  in 
Older  that  the  public  may  obtain  all  the  advantages  deiivKble 
from  these  institutions.  "  Gxperientia  docet"  is  an  apothegm 
which  Bacon  made  the  rule  of  bis  inductive  syatem  of  philt^ 
aophy,  to  which  science  owes  so  much.  It  is  generally  held, 
that  the  greater  opportunities  for  the  observation  of  nature 
and  of  the  action  of  remedies  on  disease  that  a  medical  man 
may  possess,  the  greater  will  be  his  skill ;  and  if  the  experience 
of  one  man  be  a  reason  for  preferring  him  to  one  who  has  less, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  the  experience  of  thousands  accumu- 
lated in  well-digested  medical  reports  must  prove  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  public  iu  general,  and  to  the  profession  in 
particular.  The  county  infirmaries  in  Ireland  offer  an  inter- 
esting and  instructive  collection  of  cases  which  ought  to  be 
added  to  the  general  stock  of  medical  Icnewledge.  It  is  • 
waste  of  the  most  valuable  materials  to  permit  them  to  paaa 
away  unobserred.  What  would  be  more  interesting  or  valu- 
able, for  example,  than  a  statement  of  the  result  of  medical  ex- 
perience in  the  different  cases  of  the  epidemic  fevers  with 
which  Ireland  has  been  periodically  visited ;  and  to  what  im- 
portant improvementa  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  might 
they  not  give  birth  ?  The  protecting  influence  of  vaccination 
is  not  sufBcienUy  acknowledged  or  generally  adopted  by  the 
mass  of  the  population  of  Ireland.  The  recorded  atatementa 
in  the  hospital  of  the  cases  in  which  vaccination  had  failed  to 
afford  protection  against  the  contagion  of  small-pox,  placed  in 
opposition  to  those  in  which  it  had  proved  successful,  would 
doubtless  greatly  tend  to  remove  the  prejudice  existing  in  Ire- 
land against  it,  by  proving,  from  recorded  lacts,  the  reliance 
that  might  be  placed  on  that  remedy,  and  pointing  out  the 
best  mode  of  securing  it. 

These  institutions  might  also  be  made  valuable  medical 
schools,  where  the  attendance  of  medical  pupils  should  be 
permitted  under  proper  regulations.  What  valuable  oppor- 
tunities might  they  supply  to  the  young  physician  of  watch- 
ing and  investigating  those  diseases  that  are  most  likely  to 
occupy  his  attention  in  his  future  medical  career !  The 
hospitals,  for  the  most  part  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  are  under  the  immediate  con- 
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trol  of  the  state.  By  their  means,  medical  statistica,  founded 
on  the  practical  investigation  of  disease,  have  been  accu- 
mulated, which  have  proved  most  valuable  to  the  commu- 
nis. The  Irish  infirmanes,  being  in  a  great  measure  sup- 
ported by  the  public,  afford  the  government  the  power  which 
they  do  not  possess  in  England,  of  uniting  them  for  one 
common  object  under  one  distinct  rule.  For  the  sake  of 
humanity  we  trust  thia  opportunity  will  not  be  lost.  The 
hospitals  of  France  and  Germany,  whose  systems  have  been 
adopted  by  many  in  England,  would  serve  as  models  for  ma- 
naging the  Institutions  of  Ireland,  in  the  manner  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  patients,  and  most  advantageous  to  the  public. 

The  want  of  some  measure  for  regulating  medical  charities 
has  long  been  felt  in  Ireland.  By  the  46  Geo.  III.  c.  96,  it 
was  provided  that  an  annual  statement  of  the  receipta  and 
disbursements  of  each  infirmary  should  be  laid  by  the  go- 
vernors before  the  commissioners  of  imprest  accounts.  These 
commissioners  had  been  appointed,  under  an  act  of  the  Irish 
parliament  (23  and  24  Geo.  III.),  to  audit  the  accounts  of 
aocieties  and  corporations  to  which  public  money  had  been 
entrusted  for  various  purposes.  A  power  was  also  given  to 
the  lord-lieutenant,  on  a  representation  made  to  him  by  such 
commissioners,  to  direct  the  inspector-general  of  prisons,  or 
some  other  person,  to  visit  such  infirmaries,  and  report  on 
their  management  from  time  to  time.  This  arrangement 
proved  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The  governors  returned 
their  accounts  in  their  own  way,  which  were  scarcely  ever 
nodced ;  the  commissioners  had  no  means  of  checking  them, 
and  had  no  power  to  correct  aa  abuse,  even  if  they  could 
have  discovered  it.  The  act  which  appointed  the  commis- 
sioners of  imprest  accounts  was,  however,  repealed,  end  a 
commission  appointed  in  its  stead  to  audit  the  public  accounts 
in  Ireland,  which  has  since  been  revoked,  and  its  duties  trans- 
ferred to  the  commissioners  of  public  accounts  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

When  Lord  Melbourne  was  secretary  for  Ireland  in  1B28, 
he  directed  the  general  board  of  health  to  inquire  into,  and 
report  on,  the  different  medical  charities  of  Ireland. 

The  board  accordingly  made  a  report  in  the  same  year. 
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framed  oa  replies  made  by  treaBurera  of  county  iafirmarieB  to 
several  written  queries  forwarded  to  them  by  the  board,  which, 
giving  very  httle  eatiBfaction,  a  new  set  of  queries  were  issued 
ia  the  subsequent  year.  Upon  these  another  report  was 
founded,  as  httle  explanatory  of  the  working  of  the  systeni 
as  the  first.  Many  of  the  queries  were  not  answered 
at  all;  and  those  that  were,  affording  a  mere  record  of 
answers  to  set  questions,  were  a  very  insufficient  evidence 
of  complicated  charities,  in  which  technical  knowledge 
might  be  so  easily  employed  to  justify  abuse,  or  cover 
misrepresentation. 

In  a  report  of  the  select  committee  on  the  state  of  the  Irish 
poor,  published  in  1830,  it  was  stated,  tiut  great  difficulties 
were  felt  as  to  the  mode  of  establishing  a  sufficient  control- 
ling power  over  those  medical  charities,  partacularly  ^pen- 
saries ;  and  a  su^eation  thrown  out  to  have  annual  reports 
mode  by  the  medical  officers  to  the  grand  juries  at  each  as- 
sizes,  and  to  give  the  latter  a  power,  in  cose  of  abuse  in  the 
disbursement  of  the  funds,  to  stop  a  portion  of  the  present- 
ments. The  committee  further  recommended,  that  inasmuch 
as  the  fimda  for  their  support  were  provided  by  grand  juries, 
(irresponsible  bodies  acting  only  for  a  few  days  in  each  year, 
and  then  overburdened  with  business,)  boaids  of  superin- 
tendence should  be  appointed  to  inspect,  audit  and  certify 
the  accounts,  and  report  on  the  state  of  all  these  charities. 
The  committee  added :  "  This  amendment  of  the  law  can 
"  scarcely  ful  to  be  a  considerable  check  against  any  possible 
"  abuse,  and  must  cause  an  improved  activity  in  the  charities. 
"  It  is  not  meant  to  recommend  that  the  internal  govem- 
"  ment  of  these  charities  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
"  the  subscribers ;  but  the  principal  funds  being  supplied  by 
"  county  assessments,  it  ia  but  just  that  means  should  be 
"  taken  to  ensure  a  due  appropriation  of  the  money  so  levied. 
"  The  reports  of  such  bWda  of  superintendence  might  be 
"  prepared  uniformly,  so  as  to  permit  useful  generalization, 
«  leading  to  results  of  great  interest  and  importance  with  re- 
«  spect  to  the  condition  and  statistics  of  Ireland."  Of  this 
committee  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
chairman.     In  pursuance  of  its  recommendation,  an  act  was 
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passed  in  1832  (commonly  called  Spring  Rice's  act*),  entitled 
"  An  act  to  make  a  better  provision  for  the  superintendence 
"  of  charitable  institutions  in  Ireland,  muntained  in  the 
"  whole  or  in  part  by  grand  jury  presentments,  and  for  the 
"  more  effectual  audit  of  the  same." 

Itempowered  grand  juries  to  appoint  a  board  for  the  superin- 
tendence of  charitable  institutions  in  each  county,  who  should 
visit  and  inspect  such  institutions,  and  inquire  into  the  ma- 
nagement thereof,  and  report  on  all  matters  connected  there- 
with to  the  grand  jury  at  each  assizes,  which  reports  were  to 
be  annually  printed.  This  act  has  only  been  put  into  ope- 
ration in  two  counties,  and  has  proved  a  total  failure,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  interference  of  oon-professional  persons  with 
the  medical  arrangements  of  hospitals,  dispensaries,  &c.,  to 
which  they  might,  or  might  not,  be  subscribers.  If  they  were 
subscribers,  they  were  naturally  biased  in  favour  of  their  own 
hospitals ;  if  they  were  not  subscribers,  they  were  very  likely 
to  entertain,  from  local  causes,  unfounded  prejudices  against 
them ;  and  if  the  board  should  he  composed  of  subscribers 
and  non-subscribers,  there  was  little  prospect  of  their  agree- 
ing in  a  report. 

The  necessity  of  some  general  measure  for  remedying  the 
defective  machinery  of  existing  legislation,  and  of  extending 
medical  aid  to  the  sick  poor,  becoming  every  day  more  obvi- 
ous, Lord  Morpeth  introduced  a  bill  into  parliament,  in  the 
session  of  1837,  for  this  object.  It  provided  that  the  acts  re- 
lating to  infirmaries  and  other  medical  charities  should  be 
repealed;  that  a  general  superintendence  over  all  such  cha- 
rities should  be  vested  in  the  poor  law  commissioners ;  that 
the  lord-heutenant  should  be  enabled  to  appoint  four  medical 
inspectors,  not  attached  to  any  medical  institution,  who  should 
have  an  office  in  Dublin,  employ  clerks  and  officers,  visit 
eveiy  such  medical  charity  twice  a  year,  and  make  general 
regulations  for  its  management.  The  governors  were  required 
to  transmit  to  the  medical  charity  office  in  DubUn  annual 
accounts  of  the  funds,  and  of  their  application ;  the  number 
of  patients  received  and  sent  out  during  the  year ;  the  num- 
ber who  had  received  medical  aid,  and  the  number  remain- 

a  1  and  2  wmUm  IV. 
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ing  in  such  institution  at  the  time  of  the  return ;  also,  of  the 
number  and  names  of  the  medical  officers  and  other  persons 
employed,  and  an  estimate  of  the  amount  which  would  pro- 
bably be  reqxured  for  the  maintenance  of  such  institution  for 
the  next  year.    These  returns  were  to  be  certified  by  the  se- 
cretary, treasurer,  or  chief  officer  for  the  time  being,  con- 
firmed by  the  signature  of  three  governors ;  and  a  general 
abstract,  and  a  report  thereon,  was  to  be  annually  laid  before 
parUament.     The  medical  inspectors  were  enabled,  with  the 
consent  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  to  make  new  hospital  districts 
where  such  should  appear  necessary.  The  funds  for  the  sup* 
port  of  all  these  institutions  were,  in  the  first  place,  to  be 
advanced  by  the  Treasury,  to  be  repaid  at  such  times,  and  in 
such  proportions,  as  the  lord-Ueutenant  should  appoint,  by 
grand  jury  presentment.  A  provision  was  added,  that  when- 
ever a  poor  rate  was  to  be  established  under  the  poor  law  act, 
the  sums  advanced  for  the  support  of  such  institutions  should 
be  paid  out  of  such  poor  rate,  and  the  power  of  grand  juries 
to  present  for  the  same  should  thereupon  cease. 

Under  this  bill,  the  management  of  all  the  medical  charities 
of  Ireland  was  essentially  vested  in  the  lord-Ueutenant  and  the 
four  medical  inspectors,  and  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  poor  law  commissioners  existed  only  in  name.  It  was  a 
measure  well  calculated,  however,  to  effect  valuable  improve- 
ments, although  in  some  parts  defective.  It  enabled  the  lord- 
lieutenant  to  carry  into  effect  such  regulations  as  would  have 
afforded  the  sick  poor  all  the  reUef  that  their  cases  required, 
and  to  accompUsh  this  in  the  best  and  most  economical  man- 
ner; to  Umit  fimds  that  are  now  absorbed  by  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  whose  circumstances  do  not  require  gra- 
tuitous assistance,  to  their  legitimate  objects, — the  reUef  of 
the  sick  poor ;  and  to  adjust  these  institutions,  now  so  un- 
equally distributed,  to  the  population  of  each  coimty  or  di- 
strict. Under  its  provisions,  the  taxation  now  thrown  on  the 
occupiers  of  land  and  houses  would  have  been  equally  ex- 
tended over  all  the  property  in  the  county ;  the  fullest  publi- 
city ensured  to  the  affairs  of  each  institution ;  and  ample  par- 
liamentary reports  obtained,  from  which  the  most  valuable 
statistical  tables  might  have  been  framed. 

The  bill  was  however  withdrawn,  although  it  had  been  fa- 
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vourably  received  hj  the  House.  We  are  therefore  to  tup- 
poae,  that  the  toss  of  a  valuable  measure  was  occasiooed  by 
the  conflict  of  loca\  interesta,  which  must  ever  attend  exten- 
sive measures  of  reform. 

Early  in  the  sesaion  of  1838  a  someirhat  similar  bill  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  1^  Mr.  French.  It 
contained,  what  we  deem  an  improvemeot  on  the  former  bill, 
— a  provition  for  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners for  the  general  government  of  the  medical  charities, 
and  possessed  of  plenary  powers  for  that  purpose.  To  this 
board  were  added  ibur  inspectors,  to  he  appointed  by  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  of  such  a  standing  in  the  medical  profession  as 
would  ensure  the  efficient  discharge  of  their  important  duties. 
They  were  to  visit  these  institutions  at  least  twice  in  every 
year,  and  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws  and  regulations  for 
their  government,  and  for  the  correction  of  all  existing  abuses. 

Since  the  passing  of  36  Qeo.  III.  e.  9,  the  hcentiates  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland  have  been  alone  eli- 
gible to  the  appointment  of  surgeon  to  the  Iiish  county  in- 
firmaries. Thatbodybeingwillingtorenounceitaexclusivepri- 
vileges  in  that  respect,  it  became  necessary  to  provide,  in  the 
lull,  some  other  means  of  security  to  the  people  of  Ireland, 
that  none  but  medical  men  of  adequate  professional  educa- 
tion and  attainments  should  be  appointed  as  medical  officers 
to  these  institutions.  To  promote  this  object,  delegates  were 
appointed  from  the  Royal  Colleges  of  London,  Edinburgh 
and  Ireland,  to  meet  in  London,  to  endeavour  to  arrive  at 
some  common  understanding  as  to  the  principles  on  which 
the  education  and  examination  of  persons  intended  for  the 
■urg^cal  profession  throughout  the  three  kingdoms  should, 
for  the  future,  be  conducted ; — with  a  view  to  a  general  mea- 
sure for  securing  to  the  holders  of  a  surreal  diploma,  from 
any  board  qualified  to  grant  such  diploma,  and  which  should 
adhere  to  these  principles,  a  right  of  practising  in  every  part 
of  the  British  dominions ;  and  to  apply  these  principles  to 

e  provisions  to  be  made  in  Mr.  French's  bill  for  deter- 
mining what  persons  should  be  eligible  to  the  appointment 
of  sut^een  to  the  various  medical  charities  in  Ireland. 

The  del^ates  acecM-dingly  met  in  Lcndon,  and  adopted  a 
Miies  »f  resohitims  Pxe  the  r^ulatlon  of  the  stufieal  {Hwfta- 
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sion,  upon  which  the  qualification  clauses  of  the  bill  were 
framed.  These  clauses  did  not  deprive  any  persons  who  had 
received  diplomas  from  the  Royal  Colleges  of  London  and 
Edinburgh  of  any  right  which  they  had  before  enjoyed^  it 
being  specially  provided  that  they  should  have  no  ea?  past 
facto  operation;  while  they  opened  to  those  who  should  in 
future  receive  such  diplomas^  afler  having  passed  through  the 
education^  and  undergone  the  examinations  which  the  three 
colleges  unanimously  concurred  in  thinking  the  lowest  quali- 
fications on  which  a  surgical  diploma  ought  to  be  granted^ 
the  right  of  filUng  these  appointments.  This  portion  of  the 
bill  was  especially  valuable^  not  only  in  respect  of  its  imme- 
diate results^  but  as  forming  the  commencement  of  a  rational 
system  of  medical  legislation^  in  these  kingdoms^  on  the  basis 
of  equal  quaUfications  and  privileges. 

This  bill^  with  a  view  to  meet  the  reasonable  wishes  of  all 
parties^  underwent  several  alterations  in  committee.  It  was  at 
first  intended  that  the  board  of  commissioners  should  consist 
of  medical  men  alone ;  but  it  was  thought  that  a  mixed  board 
of  medical  and  lay-men  would  be  more  advisable^  and  this  was 
accordingly  adopted.  The  fiscal  clauses  of  the  bill,  under  which 
the  lord-Ueutenant  was  enabled  to  direct  that  new  hospitals 
should  be  established,  and  that  the  present  districts  might  be 
altered,  were  withdrawn ;  although  such  a  provision  was  in 
our  opinion  much  required.  Some  very  important  clauses 
were  added,  empowering  the  commissioners  to  inquire  into 
medical  charities  foimded  on  bequests,  and  to  report  to  the 
crown  the  state  of  such  institutions,  in  Uke  manner  as  the 
conunissioners  of  charities  in  England  and  Wales  are  em- 
powered to  inquire  into  the  appUcation  of  funds  for  charitable 
uses,  under  58  Geo.  III.  c.  91. 

This  bill  was  calculated  to  remedy  the  evils  arising  ftoxsi  the 
present  inefficient  and  irregular  system  of  medical  relief  in 
Ireland ;  to  correct  the  great  waste  of  the  pubUc  funds  raised 
for  their  support;  to  ensure  proper  professional  attendance 
to  the  sick  poor ;  and  to  organise  a  general  plan  of  govern- 
ment and  economy  appUcable  to  all  the  institutions  in  the 
country.  From  its  operation  we  might  have  expected  those 
advantages  to  medical  science  at  which  we  have  already  glanced, 
— the  establishment  of  statistical  tables  kept  on  a  uniform 
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system,  through  the  medium  of  a  single  medical  board ;  from 
which  deductions  might  have  been  drawn  for  improved  systems 
of  medical  treatment  capable  of  arresting  those  formidable 
diseases  with  which  Irelmid  is  periodically  visited. 

But  although  the  principle  of  the  bill,  which  affected  the 
important  objects  of  inspection  and  control,  met  with  the  ge- 
neral approval  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  although  it  was 
supported  by  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons  in  London, 
E^nburgh  and  Dublin ;  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  the 
Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Glasgow,  the  College 
of  Physicians  in  Edinburgh,  the  surgeons  of  the  county  in- 
firmaries in  Ireland,  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  coun- 
ties and  cities  of  Limerick,  Cork,  Waterford,  &c.,  and  a  great 
number  of  gentlemen  attached  to  the  various  medical  institu- 
tions generally  throughout  Ireland,  yet  Lord  Morpeth  found 
it  necessary  to  request  Mr.  French  to  withdraw  it ;  for  similar 
reasons  doubtless  to  those  which  impeded  the  course  of  his 
own  bill  during  the  preceding  session  of  parliament. 

A  sort  of  make-shift  provision  was  afterwards  embodied  in 
the  Poor  Relief  Act  for  Ireland,  passed  last  year,  which  re- 
quired the  poor  law  commissioners,  so  soon  as  any  union  had 
been  formed,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  several  fever  ho- 
spitals, dispensaries,  or  iustitutionB  for  the  relief  of  the  sick 
or  convalescent  poor,  whether  as  intern  or  extern  patients, 
existing  within  its  limits  ;  and  into  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  relief  so  afforded ;  and  requiring  them  to  report  thereon  to 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  principal  secretaries  (rf  state,  setting 
forth  the  number  of  hospittds,  Stc.  which,  in  their  opinion, 
ought  to  be  provided  in  addition  to  those  already  established, 
and  an  estimate  of  the  sums  annually  required  fortheir  main- 
tenance. They  are  also  required  to  inspect  these  institutions, 
and  to  direct  such  alterations  to  be  made  in  their  management 
as  they  shall  think  fit.  We  have  no  hope  whatever  that  any  ad- 
vantage will  result  from  the  power  so  invested  in  the  poor  law 
commissioners ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  fear  that  the  existence 
of  the  medical  charities  may  be  endangered  by  connecting  them 
with  the  workhouse  system.  They  are  intended  for  a  differ- 
ent clasa  of  persons  from  those  who  are  likely  to  be  the  reci- 
pients of  poor  law  relief,  and  who,  in  most  cases,  could  scarcely 
be  brought  to  avail  themselves  of  their  advantages,  if  they 
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thought  that,  by  so  doiug,  they  were  likely  to  iUl  into  the  class 
of  paupers  dependent  upon  the  poor  rateB.  Berides  the  nu- 
merouB  attempts  that  have  been  hitherto  made  to  enforce  a 
proper  system  of  management  in  the  Irish  medical  charities 
have  iailed,  in  consequence  of  the  power  of  inspection  not 
having  been  vested  in  medical  men ;  for,  as  has  been  stated 
by  Sir  D.  Barry  and  Dr.  Corrie  in  their  report,  to  -which  we 
have  already  referred,  "  the  very  materials  given  to  the  nek 
"  poor  as  relief  at  these  institutions, — the  proper  mode  of  piir- 
«  chasing,  preparing  and  preserving  these  materials, — ^the 
"  professional  6tness  or  unfitness  of  individuals  to  be  en- 
"  trusted  with  the  administration  of  these  materials, — the 
"  very  accounting  for  their  expenditure,— ctm  be  thoroughly 
"  mderttood  by  medical  men  alone." 

We  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  a  short  treatise 
on  the  subject  of  medicine,  considered,  in  its  relation  to  go- 
vernment and  legislation,  fi'om  the  pen  of  Dr.  Maunsell,  one 
of  the  professors  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland. 
Mudi  praise  is  due  to  that  gentleman  for  directing  the  puhhc 
attention  to  a  subject  which  has  been  too  much  neglected  in 
this  country.  If  *'  taltu  popuK"  be  "mgirema  le»"  the  pro- 
fessors of  political  medicine  ought  to  have  a  distinguished 
place  in  legislative  councils.  The  subject  though  neglected 
has  been  often  forced  on  the  consideration  of  government. 
So  far  back  as  the  year  1765,  Dr.  CoUignon,  professor  of 
anatomy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  published  a  moat 
convincing  pamphlet,  which  he  entitied  *'  Medicina  Politico," 
on  the  art  of  physic  as  inaeparably  connected  with  the  pros- 
perity of  the  state.  That  Uie  subject  has  received  littie  at- 
tention since  from  medical  practitioners,  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  state  has  not  availed  itself  of  the  ser- 
vices of  pubUc  functionaries  of  that  profession  in  its  legisla- 
tive or  administrative  capacity,  A  good  opportunity  would 
be  ofibrded  for  this  by  the  appointment  of  a  medical  commis- 
won,  like  the  "  eommiation  administrative"  in  France,  for  the 
regulation  and  superintendence  of  hospitals  in  Iteland.  The 
members  of  this  commission,  salaried  by  the  state,  would  be 
enabled  to  devote  their  exclusive  attention  to  the  best  ^tems 
ofconductingthese  institutions;  and  the  prospectof  an  honour- 
able employment  would  have  a  salutary  eflfect  on  the  profca- 
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sion  itself,  hj  directing  the  consideration  of  its  memben  to 
more  elevated  objects  than  those  which  at  present  engross 
their  attention.  But  undistinguished  by  the  state,  and  unre- 
quited by  the  public,  how  can  we  expect  "  political  medicine" 
to  have  its  followers  ?  Some  men  occasionally  start  out  of 
the  beaten  track — like  a  Pringle,  a  Sloan,  or  a  Banks— to 
vindicate  humanity,  and  become  public  bene&ctors ;  but  re- 
cent examples  of  this  sort  have,  we  regret  to  say,  been  rare, 
from  causes  which  we  think  Dr.  Maunsell  has  correctly  ex- 
plained. We  have  an  example  in  France,  that  humanity  and 
economy  have  been  equally  promoted  by  a  reform  similar  to 
that  which  we  propose.  In  that  country  the  consideration  of 
the  art  of  medicine,  in  its  relation  to  government  and  legisla- 
tion, has  been  productive  of  the  most  valuable  improvements 
in  medical  poUce,  and  is  likely  to  advance  in  an  especial 
manner  the  progress  of  civilization.  The  reports  from  the 
"commissions"  have  given  birth  to  valuable  treatises  on  the 
statistics  of  disease,  which  have  considerably  added  to  the 
general  stock  of  medical  knowledge.  Amongst  these  we  may 
mention  an  interesting  work,  on  the  subject  of  the  advantages 
the  have  been  derived,  and  are  still  likely  to  result,  from  the 
valuable  agency  of  political  medicine,  by  M.  Prunelle*  and 
another  by  M,  Fod&-^  f.  Medicine  in  France  has,  independ- 
ent of  other  causes,  risen  considerably  in  the  opinion  of  all 
sensible  and  intelligent  people,  in  consequence  of  that  article 
of  the  Code  Napoleon,  which  prohibits  the  writing  of  medical 
prescriptions  in  Latin,  or  under  the  guise  of  mystical  signs 
or  abbreviations.  The  continuation  of  so  fooUsh  a  practice 
in  this  country  is  much  to  be  lamented.  It  is  full  time  that 
the  enlightened  and  educated  physician  should  abandon — 
what  Justinian  happily  calls  (in  allusion  to  the  law-Latin 
abbreviations)  "  compendiota  enigmata" — a  mask  which  the 
ignorant  quack  can  assume  as  well  as  himself,  and  which  so 
frequently  covers  the  grossest  medical  imposture.  We  think 
that  an  act  requiring  medical  prescriptions  to  be  "  done  into 
Elnglish"  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  profession  and  to 
the  public ;  like  the  statute  4  Geo.  II.  c.  26,  which  made  a 

*  DiscDun  de  la  mMcdne  politique  ta  geafrat  et  de  ion  abj«t ;  de  k  mMecint 
legale  en  particulier. 
t  Tnit^  de  U  midecine  legale  el  d'hygiaime  publiqiH. 
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similar  provision  with  respect  to  proceedings  at  law,  and  for 
a  similar  reason  to  that  set  forth  in  its  preamble,  ^^  that  the 
^^  common  people  might  have  a  better  knowledge  and  understand- 
^^  ing  of  that  which  was  done  for  or  against  them"  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Dr.  Maunsell^s  pamphlet  forcibly  illus- 
trates the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry. 

"  In  addition  to  its  relation  to  the  quarantine  system,  the  subject  of  ep^' 
demic  diseases  involves  many  other  questions  of  great  interest  to  the  com- 
munity, and  which  imperatively  call  for  politico-medical  consideration.  The 
sources  of  these  visitations,  and  the  doctrine  of  contagion  and  infection,  with 
the  modes  of  destroying  or  preventing  them,  are  still  almost  wholly  unknown ; 
indeed  uninvestigated,  at  least,  systematically.  Accordingly  when  the 
coimtry  is  invaded  by  an  epidemic,  all  is  confusion, — no  one  knows  what  to 
do,  or  where  to  look  for  aid.  It  is  no  person's  business  to  attend  to  such 
matters  specially ;  and,  as  a  natural  result,  they  remain  altogether  un- 
attended to  for  a  time;  until  at  last,  when  fear  seizes  upon  the  multi- 
tude, confusion  is  worse  confounded  by  the  eager  and  inconsiderate  inter- 
ference of  an  unskilful  crowd.  Need  I  name,  in  confirmation  of  this  pic- 
ture, the  epidemic  fevers  of  Ireland,  and  the  recent  melancholy  visitation 
of  cholera  ?  In  both,  the  country  was  so  unprepared  for,  although,  un- 
happily, far  from  being  unused  to  such  events,  that  the  special  interference  of 
parliament  was  required.  And  when  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  nation 
was  turned  to  the  subject,  what  was  the  lame  and  impotent  result  ?  serious 
as  the  subject  is,  no  one,  with  the  least  capability  of  perceiving  the  ludi- 
crous, can,  for  a  moment,  think  with  gravity  on  the  course  then  taken  to 
stay  a  formidable  pestilence.  Central  boards  of  health  were  formed  of 
eminent  private  practitioners  in  medicine,  many  of  them,  indeed,  possess- 
ing the  indispensable  requisite  of  a  knowledge  of  practical  medicine,  but, 
from  their  very  habits,  unlikely  to  be  acquainted  with  it  in  its  more  ex- 
tended relations.  These  gentlemen  too,  fully  engaged  as  they  were  in  their 
private  business,  were  yet  expected  to  discharge  the  onerous  and  irksome 
duties  of  members  of  a  board  of  health  without  remuneration.  To  ask  an 
Old  Bailey  lawyer  to  argue  a  point  of  constitutional  law,  and  to  require 
him  to  do  it  without  a  fee,  would  have  been  wisdom  in  comparison  with 
this  monstrous  absurdit}'.  But  this  was  not  all;  under  the  auspicious 
guidance  of  these  central  bodies,  local  boards  of  health  were  constructed, 
altogether  composed  of  individuals  unacquainted  with  medicine,  the  com- 
mencement of  whose  operations,  when  once  made  conscious  of  their  author- 
ity, was,  in  general,  marked  (at  least  in  Ireland)  by  a  battle-royal  with  the 
district  medical-man, — the  strife  commonly  arising  in  a  difference  of  senti- 
ment on  the  nature  of  contagion ;  upon  which  subject  the  village-attorney 
and  shopkeeper  of  the  board  of  health,  feeling  that  they  were  made  political 
physicians  by  act  of  parliament,  thought  they  had  as  good  a  right  to  hold  an 
opinion  as  the  doctor.  Being  the  strongest  and  most  numerous,  the  board 
commonly  prevailed,  and  then  followed  a  series  of  pranks,  any  thing  equal 
to  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  most  fertile  imagination  to  conceive. 
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In  ft  village  ofSOO  or  300  inhabitaQta,  seated  npon  a  high  road,  I  have  known 
these  Migea  to  poat  ptkemen  at  the  outlets,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
passage  of  travellers,  and  to  employ  the  police  to  bum  articlea  of  furniture 
which  were  beiog  peaceably  carried  through  the  country.  Of  course,  I 
need  not  eay,  that  as  the  things  I  refer  to  happened  ia  Ireland,  the  natural 
results  were  the  moat  desperate,  and  often  sanguinary  riob.  But  to  be 
■erious ;  how  did  the  country  suffer  ftom  these  blunders  1  In  many  towns 
of  Ireland  (I  may  mention  from  memory  Sligo  and  DroghediO  the  popula- 
tion were  more  than  decimated  by  the  diolera  of  1632." 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  law  in  Ireland,  in  relation  to 
medical  charities,  will  not  be  permitted  to  remain  as  it  is,  and 
that  the  opinion  of  their  own  commissioners  will  not  be  dis- 
regarded by  the  government.  The  recommendations  which 
were  embodied  in  their  report  were  the  result  of  the  fullest 
investigation,  and  their  evidence  of  the  permanent  good  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  adoption  of  the  course  they  recommend, 
ia  surely  more  worthy  the  attention  of  Parliament  than 
the  predilections  and  statements  of  incUviduals  warped  by 
private  interest,  and  commonly  deduced  from  a  narrow  circle 
of  observation,  of  which  they  are  themselves  the  centre,  A 
board  of  control,  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  petty  local  in- 
terests or  feelings,  and  actuated  alone  by  the  desire  of  adopt- 
ing the  best  general  means  for  the  management  of  these  insti- 
tutions, combined  with  medical  inspection,  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial in  any  plan  for  the  attainment  of  uniformity  of  method, 
and  the  prevention  of  abuse.  The  powerful  arm  of  the  law  alone 
can  work  a  reformation  in  a  system  which,  as  has  been  abun- 
dantly shown,  admits  all  those  evils  that  flow  from  neglect, 
self-interest  and  want  of  feeling,  in  persons  to  whose  hands 
their  control  has  been  occasionally  confided;  and  also  of  the 
appropriation  to  persons  in  a  situation  not  requiring  eleemo- 
synary aid  of  funds  already  too  small  for  the  relief  of  proper 
claimants  upon  them.  In  England,  medical  men,  of  the 
highest  standing  in  their  profession,  give  their  services  to  the 
principal  medical  institutions  of  the  country  without  fee  or 
reward.  By  throwing  the  appointments  in  the  Irish  medical 
charities  open  to  the  competition  of  well-educated  meiUcal 
practitioners,  a  small  salary  only  woidd  be  necessary  to  ensure 
to  the  public  the  most  valuable  professional  services ;  as  the 
appointments  would  offer  opportunities  for  the  display  of  care 
and  skill,  and  for  obtaining  reputation  leading  to  more  pro- 
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fitable  practice.  By  thia  the  best  interests  of  the  tick  poor 
and  of  the  medical  profession  would  be  equally  promoted ;  and 
the  system  of  jobbing,  which  is  now  so  common  in  Ireland 
between  nominal  Bubscribers  and  medical  attendants,  would 
be  put  an  end  to.  Instead  of  the  supplies  being  provided  by 
the  officers  of  an  establishment,  the  system  of  contracts  for 
stores  admitting  competition  would  be  adopted.  The  re- 
ceipts and  expenditure  would  be  properly  checked,  and  secu- 
rity required  firom  persons  to  whom  any  property  belonging 
to  the  institution  might  be  entrusted.  The  waste  of  funds, 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  boards  of  health  on  occauons  of  vi- 
sitations of  fever,  wotdd  be  avoided  j  and  a  board  of  profes- 
aional  men  would  be  appointed  in  any  such  case  of  public 
emergency  in  every  district,  whose  familiarity  with  disease 
would  ensure  the  adoption  of  such  measures  for  the  safety 
of  the  public  as  the  occasion  might  require.  Besides,  it  is 
almost  certain,  that  the  advantages  we  have  described  would 
be  gained  without  the  cost  of  an  additional  shilling  to  the 
country,  as  the  saving  in  the  expense  resulting  from  supervi- 
sion would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  necessary  extension,  and 
provide  amply  for  the  sick  poor  under  the  improved  system. 
Ireland  is  essentially  a  poor  and  wretched  country ;  and  yet 
it  contains  the  elements  that  constitute  the  real  wealth  and 
happiness  of  nations.  One  of  these  elements  is  its  extensive 
population,  which  have  especial  claims  on  the  protection  of  the 
le^slature.  This,  a  certain  class  of  political  economists  as- 
sert, is  the  cause  of  its  poverty ;  but  the  assertion  is  refuted 
by  the  fact,  that  there  are  500,000  statute  acres  of  land  in 
Ireland  susceptible  of  cultivation,  that  are  now  waste.  A 
country  is  never  over-populous  so  long  as  a  single  acre  ca- 
pable of  producing  subsistence  remains  uncultivated.  Sicily 
had  five  times  the  comparative  population  of  Ireland,  and 
was  even  more  thickly  inhabited  than  China  is  at  present, 
when  that  island  was  the  granary  of  Rome.  Its  population 
is  now  us  limited  as  Malthus  himself  could  have  desired; 
and,  although  its  soil  is  as  fertile  as  ever,  it  is  obliged  to  im- 
port the  com  of  the  Levant  to  avert  the  visitations  of  famine. 
A  remedial  course  of  legislation  is  alone  required  to  work  out 
the  moral  and  physical  regeneration  of  Ireland.  The  informa- 
tion collected  by  the  medical  commissioners  forms  a  body  of 
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illustratiTe  evidence,  of  the  necessity  of  some  measure  to  pre- 
vent the  misapplication  of  funds  raised  to  alleviate  the  dis- 
tresses of  sickness,  a^ravated  by  poverty;  and,  if  any  insti- 
tution in  Ireland  demands  the  especi&t  care  of  government 
more  than  another,  it  is  that  which  serves  to  create  those 
sympathies  that  always  exist,  in  a  sound  state  of  society,  be- 
tween the  governors  and  the  governed — the  rich  and  the  poor. 
Let  it  ever  he  remembered,  for  the  sake  of  hmnanity  and 
sound  policy,  that  the  interests  of  both  are  identical ;  for,  to 
make  a  new  application  of  the  fable  of  Menenius  Agrippa, — 
it  can  never  be  well  with  the  head  or  belly  of  the  state,  if  the 
members  are  in  a  condition  of  paralysis  or  suffering. 


Article  IX. 
Public  Monumenta  in  England. 

1.  Report  qf  ike  Committee  anointed  to  consider  the  street 
of  Public  Competitiom  for  Architectural  Desigm,  laid  be- 
fore the  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Intlitute  of  British 

Architecta.     London :  Weale.   1839. 

2.  A  Letter  addressed  to  Lord  Viscount  Melbourne,  on  the  re- 
building of  the  Royal  Exchange,  by  Thomas  Hopper,  Archi- 
tect.    London  :  Weale.    1839. 

3.  Plana  for  the  National  Encouragement  of  Historical  Design. 

We  believe  it  may  safely  be  said,  that  no  country  in  the  world 
has  emended,  within  a  given  period,  such  vast  sums  of  money 
in  public  monuments,  both  architectural  and  sculptural,  as 
have  been  disbursed  in  England  during  the  last  fifty  or  sixty 
years ;  and,  if  the  most  extensive  patronage,  liberal  remune- 
ration, important  uses  as  regards  architecture,  and  ennobling 
objects  and  honourable  destination  for  sculpture,  sufficed  to 
create  a  great  school  of  design,  this  country  must  be-allowed 
to  have  had  those  advantages  supereminently  over  every  other 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  That  some  of  the  works  that  have 
been  produced  are  honourable  to  the  nation,  as  evidence  of 
the  talents  of  our  artists,  and  place  them  on  an  equality  with 
2a  2 
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their  contemporaries  in  any  other  country,  must  be  conceded ; 
but,  that  the  impulse  given  by  such  munificent  employ- 
ment has  created  what  can  be  called  a  great  school  of  design, 
must,  with  some  mortification,  be  denied. 

The  subject  is  worth  some  consideration;  for  it  is  con- 
stantly urged  by  artists,  that  the  sole  cause  of  the  decay,  or 
rather  the  non-existence  of  high  historical  or  classical  school  of 
design  in  this  country,  is  attributable  to  want  of  patronage : 
so  that  the  onus  of  not  having  Bramantes,  Palladios,  Michael 
Angelos  and  Raphaels,  is  laid,  not  on  the  artists  themselves^ 
but  on  those  who  ought,  by  patronizing  art,  to  produce  such 
luminaries.     As  in  most  cases,  there  may  be,  and  doubtless  is, 
some  truth  in  this  complaint  of  want  of  patronage ;   but  it  is 
not  all  the  truth ;  and  the  error  lies  in  a  great  measure,  at 
least  so  it  strikes  us,  in  the  somewhat  overstrained  power  and 
influence  that  is  attributed  to  patronage.     Patronage,  if  it  is 
considered  to  mean  merely  ordering  and  paying  for  works  of 
art,  though  it  may  be  a  powerful  exciting  cause  for  the  pro- 
duce of  quantity y  is  no  more  capable  alone  of  improving  the 
quality y  or  creating  a  school  of  design,  than  an  extensive  and 
well-paid  order  for  any  other  less  refined  commodity  would 
necessarily   cause  an  improvement  in  its  fahrique  or  ma- 
nufacture.   If  it  would,  the  fashionable  sculptor  of  the  South 
seas  (specimens  of  whose  taste  and  skill  are  occasionally  seen 
and  judged  of  in  European  countries,  by  the  arrival  of  some 
terrific  image  of  his  idol  god,  with  red  feather  face,  and  a 
large  mouth,  garnished  with  rows  of  white  shells  for  teeth), 
might  be  expected,  upon  receiving  an  ^^  order ''  for  an  exten- 
sive work,  to  approach  something  nearer  nature  and  our  no- 
tions of  the  beautiful ;  but,  surrounded  as  he  is  by  his  own 
native  *^  committee  of  taste,^'  we  much  doubt,  notwithstand- 
ing the  patronage,  whether  anything  of  a  higher  charac- 
ter than  that  in  conformity  to  his  or  their  established  canon, 
would  be  produced.     It  is  the  same  in  more  enlightened  and 
better  instructed  countries :  unless  the  means  of  patronage 
be  accompanied  by  the  judgement  so  necessary  to  give  value 
to  patronage,  the  works  of  artists  are  never  likely  to  rise 
much  beyond  mediocrity.    A  country  may  be  visited  by  some 
genius  of  superior  power,   such  as  Flaxman^s  for  instance, 
which,  if  it  were  comprehended,  might  direct  public  taste ;  but 
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where  the  soil  is  unprepared  the  seed  uever  takes  root ;  the 
yielding  up  of  prejudices  and  old  habits  is  not  easy,  and  long 
before  opportunity  is  given  for  the  influence  of  such  genius 
to  be  felt,  and  beneficially  exercised,  it  departs ;  and  though 
a  few  may  struggle  to  advance  principles  which  they  have  re- 
cognised as  true,  the  multitude  falls  back  upon  its  old  accus' 
tomed  opinions ;  and  those  who  have  the  will,  and  perhaps 
the  knowledge,  to  teach  better  things,  must,  if  as  artists  they 
are  obliged  to  live  by  their  practice,  succumb  to  the  irre- 
sistible power  which  dictates  the  terms  on  which  they  are  to 
gain  their  bread. 

Patronage  then,  as  far  aa  it  means  ordering  and  paying  for 
works  of  art,  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  the  art  to  be  of  the  best 
sort.  The  character  of  such  productions  will  usually,  and 
especially  in  a  country  like  this,  where  hving  is  so  expensive, 
be  that  which  receives  the  greatest  pecuniary  encourage-' 
mcnt ;  and  the  greatest  encouragement  will  be  extended  to 
that  which  those  who  have  been  elevated  by  themselves  or 
others  into  arbiters  of  taste  distinguish  by  their  approval 
and  "placet,"  For  it  is  surprising  how  very  few  persons 
there  are  who,  with  all  tiie  good-will  in  the  world  towards  art, 
wilt  venture  to  purchase  upon  their  own  liking  or  judgement. 
It  is  roost  important  then  for  the  well-being  and  improvement 
of  a  school  of  design,  that  where  this  little  knowledge  and  no 
confidence  in  the  great  masses  exists,  art  should  be  watched 
and  superintended ;  by  which  roeans,  what  is  good  might  be 
fostered,  and  what  is  bad  rejected ;  or,  where  there  are  no  fixed 
principles  of  design  acknowledged,  they  might  be  sought  for 
and  established  by  a  tribunal  capable  and  powerful  to  effect 
so  desirable  an  object.  Unfortunately  this  superintending 
influence  has  rarely  been  attempted  by  that  class  of  persons 
who  should  be  the  movers  id  an  undertaking  of  such  respon- 
sibility ;  it  has  fallen  into  incompetent  hands ;  and  it  has  often 
been  said,  that  art  had  better  be  left  to  itself,  than  be  inter- 
fered with  by  the  ignorant  and  incapable.  We  can  understand 
the  feeling  which  foresees  danger  from  injudicious  inter- 
ference, and  have  ourselves  heard  some  very  zealous  admirers 
of  art,  professional  and  unprofessional,  wish  for  instance  that 
Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  and  those  who  act  under  him,  when  be 
occupies  himself  about  what  he  so  little  understaada  as  the 
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fine  arts^  would  let  such  matters  alone.  At  first  we  felt  dis- 
posed to  concur  in  that  prayer,  but  we  have  seen  reasons  to 
withdraw  our  humble  protest  against  that  gentleman^s  inter- 
ference 5  not.  Heaven  knows,  from  any  light  having  dawned 
upon  us  to  make  us  think  the  opinions  and  deliberations  on 
such  subjects,  of  persons  of  the  capacity  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Hume,  can  help  directly  the  cause  of  the  fine  arts ;  but  we 
do  believe  that  good  has  been  effected  indirectly  by  the  mere 
fact  of  general  attention  having  been  thus  called  to  them. 
We  have  no  right  or  wish  to  attribute  any  but  good  motives 
to  those  who  have  chosen,  so  mistakingly,  to  encumber 
themselves  with  the  office  and  duties  of  dictators  and  public 
guardians  in  matters  of  art.  Doubtless  they  mean  well, 
though  they  act  awkwardly ;  but,  while  we  give  them  all  the 
credit  and  advantage  we  can  afford, — ^by  the  admission  that 
their  meddling  has  produced  inquiry,  and  caused  a  greater 
interest  to  be  felt  than  had  been  exhibited,  both  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  arts  and  the  management  of  their  concerns, — ^we  still 
utterly  protest  against  their  being  legislated  for,  by  those  who 
only  seem  to  estimate  them  in  connexion  with  improvements 
in  cotton-prints  and  patterns  for  fiuniture  and  crockery-ware ; 
for  it  does  not  seem  to  enter  into  the  minds  of  any  of  the 
professional  gentlemen  alluded  to,  to  advocate  the  cause  of 
art  for  its  power  of  effecting  moral  good,  its  influence  upon 
civilization,  and  its  effects  upon  the  social  habits  and  condi- 
tion of  a  commimity ;  but  only,  or  chiefly,  with  the  view  of 
enabling  our  manufactures  to  compete  with  the  more  elegantly 
designed  productions  of  foreign  markets.  By  the  same  token, 
we  have  long  relinquished  all  hope  of  seeing  anything  bene- 
fiaial  for  the  higher  departments  of  art  effected  by  the  govern- 
ment, when  it  cannot  be  proved  in  black  and  white  that  its 
encouragement  will  improve  the  i)alance-8heet  of  the  year  or 
quarter. 

But  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  more  elevated  class 
of  design  is  not  owing  either  to  the  inefficiency  of  Messrs. 
Hume,  Ewart,  and  their  admirers,  or  to  the  indifference  of 
government.  The  greatest  disposition  maybe  felt  to  advance 
and  improve  art;  but,  if  the  knowledge  and  feeling  necessary 
to  give  a  right  direction  to  taste  are  wanting,  it  seems  hardly 
reasonable  to  expect  that  any  good  can  result.    In  growing 
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timber,  or  in  latteaing  cattle,  standards  can  be  formed,  and 
judgements  made,  by  the  plain  matter  of  fact  of  increase  or 
decrease ;  but,  though  the  perfect  in  art  is  aaid  to  depend 
upon  the  " pocopiH"  or  the  " poco  meno",  it  is  not  quite  so 
easy  to  arrive  at  a  right  Judgement  on  it,  as  it  is  to  award, 
most  justly,  prizes  for  planting  oaks,  or  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  inches  of  fat  in  the  loin  or  brisket;  and  it  is  in  Tain  for 
the  warmest  well-wishers  to  art  to  occupy  themselves  about 
its  improvement  unless  they  will  devote  some  small  portion 
of  their  time  to  inform  themselves  upon  the  principles  of 
taste  in  design,  and  ensure  themselves  a  higher  and  purer 
standard  of  judgement  than  that  arising  out  of  the  accidental 
likings  and  disUkings  of  the  day. 

There  is  a  favourite  maxim  in  this  country,  that  public  opi- 
nion is  generally  right  in  the  ertd;  and  it  is  curious  how  soon 
people  are  led  to  bow  to  such  a  dictum,  without  taking  the 
slightest  trouble  to  examint  its  foundation.  Correct  however 
as  the  assertion— and  the  opinion  too— may  be  in  some  mat- 
ters, it  does  not  hold  good  in  all,  and  least  of  all  in  art.  It 
would  be  both  much  more  true,  and  much  more  fair  to  eaj, 
public  opinion — upon  all  subjects  that  do  not  immediately 
and  obviously  aSect  the  comfort,  or  add  to,  or  take  from,  the 
creature-enjoyments  and  advantages  of  public  afoFesaid— is, 
for  the  most  part,  very  indifferent  and  careless  in  the  end. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  when  public  opinion  is  looked  to 
for  judgement  in  matters  of  taste.  A  building,  a  picture,  a 
statue  Is  offered  to  public  view,  and  is  pronounced  very  good 
or  very  bad ;  but  so  little  does  the  public  in  this  country  im- 
derstand  or  interest  itself  in  such  subjects,  that  the  falsest 
criticism,  if  appearing  to  come  from  an  influential  quarter, 
will  raise  to  the  skies  or  sink  to  the  lowest  deep  any  per- 
formance that  may  be  brought  before  it,  and  then  time  (or 
"  in  the  end")  will  render  that  very  public  as  indifferent  to  it 
as,  under  the  first  impulse,  it  was  excit«d.  This  is  very  na> 
tural ;  and  it  arises  firat  from  the  simple  fact  that  the  public 
is  utterly  unable  to  form  any  just  and  consistent  opinion  upon 
subjects  oa  which  it  has  never  been  taught  to  think;  and  next, 
from  there  being  no  tribunal  of  suffitnent  weight  or  authority 
from  which  it  can  found  or  form  a  taste  or  judgement  in  inch 
matters. 
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We  hope  we  shall  not  be  giving  ofience,  by  declanng  we 
are  by  no  means  of  opinion  that  artistSj  simply  as  artists,  must 
be  the  best  judges  of  what  is  "  grand"  or  "  beautiful"  in  art. 
That  they  are,  from  their  education  and  practice,  their  best 
practical  illustrators  when  correct  principles  have  been  in- 
Btilled  into  their  minds,  may  be  expected;  but  we  think  there 
is  great  advantage  in  having  the  judgement  of  unprofessional 
men,  of  general  knowledge  and  refined  taste,  joined  with  that 
of  artists,  whose  attention  to  details  of  practice,  technical 
niceties,  or  attachment  to  particular  schools  or  styles,  might 
possibly  interfere  with  their  taking  those  comprehensive  views 
which  should,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  and  minute, 
be  combined  in  the  critic.  Many  <nrcum8tances  may  have 
prevented  a  professional  artist,  iully  competent  to  aid  in 
^ving  most  valuable  judgement  upon  practical  and  executive 
points,  from  acquiring  other  and  equally  essential  knowledge; 
whilst  the  unprofessional  judge  fbay  commit  the  greatest 
errors  from  the  want  of  that  practical  acquaintance  with  art 
which  the  artist  alone  possesses.  The  intercourse  of  the  two 
parties  can  alone  create  a  certain  and  efficient  power  to  whose 
judgement  all  would  feel  disposed  to  defer.  We  believe  artists 
in  this  country  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  being  excluded 
from  communication  with  the  great,  the  noble,  the  rich,  the 
wise,  the  literary  and  the  scientific ;  and  such  intercourse  is 
calculated  to  exercise  a  veiy  great  influence  upon  their  prac- 
tice. But  we  have  heard  many  artists  regret  that  the  patrons 
of  art — that  is,  the  piirchasers — do  not  take  greater  interest 
in  their  works  during  progress,  and,  by  watching  and  assist- 
ing in  the  development  of  their  ideas,  identity  themselves 
more  with  the  success  of  the  finished  performance.  The 
great  masters  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  sixteenth  centuries 
doubtless  acquired  much  of  the  high  feeling  which  dignified 
their  productions  in  art  from  the  circle  in  which  they  Uved, 
and  which  was  illustrated  and  enlightened  by  the  learning, 
chivalry,  refined  taste  and  elegance  of  manner  of  the  age :  and 
whatever  innate  powers  they  may  themselves  have  possessed^ 
their  minds  were  constantly  receiving  cultivation,  and  were 
supplied  with  healthful  nourishment  by  the  communication 
they  had  with  the  great  characters  with  whom  they  associated; 
and  who,  taking  the  deepest  interest  in  the  productions  of  the 
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pencil  or  chisel,  called  forth  those  all  but  divine  performances 
which  have  made  their  authors  immortal,  and  before  which 
succeeding  ages  sl^ll  bow  in  unfeigned  and  undiminished  ad- 
miration. It  was  this  influence  of  high  station  and  intel- 
lectual superiority  combined,  as  in  Julius  the  Second,  Lorenzo 
de*  Medici,  Leo  the  Tenth,  Clement  the  Seventh,  Cardinal 
Bembo,  &c.,  &c.,  and  the  long  list  of  men  of  letters  in  their 
trains,  and  the  direct  personal  interest  that  was  taken  in  the 
occupation  and  studies  of  the  artists,  that  acted  so  beneficially 
both  upop  the  artist  and  the  public  taste,  at  the  period  alluded 
to ;  and  it  is  to  the  want  of  such  stimulus  that,  in  a  great 
measure,  may  be  attributed  the  failure  of  high  art  in  more 
modem  times,  and  especially  in  this  country.  Much  of  an 
artist's  life  is  necessarily  consumed  in  acquiring  the  mecha- 
nical practice  of  his  art;  but  when  a  lofty  tone  of  mind  is  en- 
gendered, and  sustained  by  the  intercourse  of  noble  spirits, 
such  as  crowded  the  studios  and  superintended  the  labours 
of  the  energetic  Buonarotti,  the  gracefid  RafFaelle,  the  ma- 
jestic Tiziano,  or  the  brilliant  Veronese,  there  need  be  little 
wonder  that  such  productions  flowed  from  their  pencils  as 
have  ^ven  their  authors  an  undying  name,  and  have  stamped 
a  character  upon  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 

Mr.  Hazlitt,  a  distinguished  writer  on  art  and  no  mean 
critic,  observes,  that  where  there  have  been  the  finest  models 
in  nature,  there  have  been  the  finest  works  of  art,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  say  that  we  want  that  advantage.  If  any  aig;ument 
can  be  founded  on  this,  it  would  go  far  to  limit  our  chances 
of  ever  raising  a  vigorous  growth  of  historical  painters.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  what  he  says  respecting  the  facilities  pos- 
sessed by  the  Greek  and  Italian  artists  is  true  :  "  The  gene- 
"  ral  form,  both  of  the  face  and  figure  which  we  observe  in  the 
"  old  statues  is  not  an  ideal  abstraction,  is  not  a  fanciful  in- 
"  vention  of  the  sculptor,  but  is  as  completely  local  and  ma- 
"  terial  (though  it  happens  to  be  more  beautiful)  as  the  figures 
"  on  a  Chinese  screen,  or  a  copper-plate  engraving  of  a  ne- 
"  gro  chieflain  in  a  book  of  travels."  And  again :  "  As  the 
"  Greek  statues  were  copied  from  Greek  forms,  so  Raphael's 
"  expressions  were  taken  from  Italian  faces ;  and  we  have 
"  heard  it  remarked  that  the  women  in  the  streets  of  Rome 
"  seem  to  have  walked  out  of  hia  pictures  in  the  Vatican." 
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But  even  if  the  truth  of  our  not  having  these  advantages 
should  to  a  certain  extent  be   admitted^   it  must  still  be 
granted  that  our  artists  have  not  had  the  best  opportunity 
afibrded  them  of  making  a  fair  display  of  the  powers  they 
have  acquired  or  the  advantages  they  do  possess^  and  which 
may  still  be  found  sufficient  to  place  them  at  least  upon  an 
equaUty  with  any  contemporary  school  of  historical  design. 
We  should  hardly  be  disposed  to  admit  that  our  neighbours 
the  French  had  greater  advantages  than  ourselves  in  the  gift 
of  beauty  and  fine  form^  while  the  Greeks  and  the  Italians 
still  possess  them ;  but  their  most  prejudiced  admirers  will 
hardly^  we  think^  be  prepared  to  hold  up  the  cold  classicali- 
ties  of  Benvenuti^  Cammuccini^  and  others  of  the  modem 
Italian  academies  (we  do  not  know  even  the  name  of  a  Greek 
artist^  unless  we  cite  the  sculptor  Prossalcudi),  against  the 
productions^  with  all  their  faults^  of  the  (less  fortunate  in 
this  respect)  French^  or  German^  or  English  schools.     Still 
then  may  our  artists  hold  up  their  heads^  and  hope  to  see  a 
school  of  historical  design  in  this  country ;  but  it  must  be 
called  into  existence  and  activity  by  other  means  than  have 
yet  been  attempted ;  not  by  patrons  ordering  a  picture  for 
ecldty  because  the  painter  is  "  the  fashion/^  nor  buying  one 
from  a  kinder  feeUng,  because  the  artist  is  poor ;  but  by  their 
becoming  acquainted  with,  and  showing  an  interest  in,  the 
beauties  of  art ;  and  giving  the  artist  a  stimulus  to  excel,  in 
the  feeling  that  his  works  are  not  produced  merely  for  the 
money  that  is  to  be  paid  for  them,  but  that  they  will  be 
rightly  understood  and  fairly  judged,  and  that  he  and  his 
productions  will  stand  or  fall  by  the  award,  not  of  pretending 
coffnoscentif 

"  Who  talk  of  their  Raphaels,  Correggios,  and  Btuff," 
but  of  critics  of  cultivated  taste,  of  refined  feeling,  and  of 
sound  knowledge.  That  patronage,  by  which  we  mean  the 
demand  for  works  of  art,  will  fail,  is  the  least  of  our  fears.  No 
one  who  watches  the  yearly  sale  of  such  productions,  or 
who  visits  the  ateliers  of  artists,  and  knows  how  much 
employment  in  one  way  or  other  is  given  by  private  indi- 
duals,  will  for  a  moment  entertain  that  apprehension ;  our 
fear  is  that,  from  the  higher  walks  of  design  not  being  un- 
derstood, and  therefore  not  appreciated^  the  patronage  may 
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all  flow  in  a  wrong  channel ;  that  is,  exclusivelj  to  the  ad- 
vaBcement  of  the  humbler  (we  do  not  use  the  term  dis- 
paragingly) departments  of  art,  to  the  extinction  at  last  of 
every  spark  of  poetical,  or  classical,  or  historical  feeling. 

To  remedy  this,  two  conditions  at  least  are  necessary. 
The  first  is  to  establish  principles,  and  to  have  an  admitted 
standard  or  canon  by  which  to  measure  the  quality  of  works, 
and  which  ia  found  in  nature,  in  the  monuments  of  the  an- 
cients, and  in  the  productions  of  the  so-called  old  masters ; 
and  the  second,  not  of  so  easy  attainment,  a  competent  tribu- 
nal by  which  the  artists  themselves  may  be  restrained  within 
the  legitimate  bounds  of  design,  and  the  taste  of  the  public 
not  merely  formed,  but  forced  into  a  preference  for  what  is 
beautiiiil,  by  the  certain  effect  of  having  objects  in  which  the 
principles  of  beauty  and  fitness  are  illustrated,  constantly 
before  them.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  artists 
of  this  country  should  not  carry  art  as  far  as  the  sculpbim 
and  painters  of  the  most  succeasM  schools ;  for  in  those 
brandies  in  which  patrons  and  the  public  may  be  considered 
competent  judges,  works  of  the  highest  merit  have  been,  and 
continue  to  be,  produced.  Let  then  the  same  understanding 
be  shown  in  the  higher  grades  of  arts,  and,  pari  ratiorte, 
it  ia  but  just  to  expect  that  artists  will  be  formed  to  work 
up  to  the  standard  required.  Liberal  means  would  then 
call  forth  works  that  would  at  once  do  honour  to  the  cha- 
racter of  art  and  to  the  country;  and  good  taste  would  not 
be  outraged  by  the  exhibition  and  puffing  of  works  that, 
so  far  from  being  run  after  in  Italy,  Qermany,  or  France, 
as  they  are  here,  would  scarcely  be  admitted  as  decora- 
tions to  places  classing  with  our  tea-gardens  and  bowling- 
greens;  and  no  "Tam  O'Shanters  and  Souter  Johnnys," 
with  the  subsequent  addltjonal  temptation  of  the  "  Host 
and  Hostess,"  would  be  putting  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  pounds  into  the  pockets — not  of  the  ingenious 
workman  who  cut  out  the  images — but  of  ihe  speculators  on 
John  Bull's  guUibility  and  ignorance  of  art,  who  made  a  suc- 
cessful show  of  thenu  If  such  performances  are  to  be  classed 
as  specimens  of  the  fine  arts,  then  are  waxwork  figures,  toy- 
shop dolls,  and  Dutch  poodles,  &c.  &c.,  cut  out  in  wood, 
specimeoB  of  the  fine  arts,  ooly  differing  in  degree  fixnn  the 
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Apollo,  the  Laocoon,  the  Moses  of  Michael  Angelo,  or  any 
other  accredited  and  renowned  work  of  genius ;  but  we  do 
not  think  that  the  gapiog  ignorance  that  can  admire  and 
esteem  such  productions  will  lead  astray  any  above  the  most 
vulgar  minds,  or  draw  others  into  .a  belief  that  mere  me- 
chanical copying  is  all  that  art  aspires  to. 

Amongst  minor  causes  of  failure  in  the  public  worka  ex- 
ecuted in  this  country,  the  usual  mode  of  procuring  designs 
in  competitioa  has  been  much  reflected  upon.  Another, 
arising  in  a  great  measure  out  of  the  first,  is  believed  to  be 
in  the  constitution  of  the  boards  of  judges  for  deciding  on 
the  merits  of  designs. 

At  first  sight  no  means  appear  so  calculated  to  ensure  an 
extensive  and  good  choice  of  designs,  as  a  general  Invitation 
to  artists  to  supply  drawings  or  models  for  any  proposed 
work,  and  thus  to  call  into  competition  all  the  talent  that 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject.  This  has  been  the 
method  usually  adopted  in  this  country  whenever  any  great 
work  in  sculpture  or  architecture  has  been  to  be  executed, 
and  is  still  persevered  in,  although  at  each  renewed  attempt 
the  numbers  of  competitors  among  known  and  established 
and  experienced  practitioners  are  diminished,  and  the  field  is 
thus  often  left  to  be  contended  by  artists  rather  tn  poafe 
than  in  esse, — inexperienced,  and  totally  unable  to  prove,  by 
having  executed  any  unportant  work,  their  fitness  for  the  em- 
ployment they  seek.  As  the  great  object  then  of  competition — 
that  of  enlisting  the  highest  talent — has  not  been  answered,  it 
may  be  well  to  inquire  why  and  where  it  has  foiled.  The 
fault  must  be  either  in  the  system  of  competition  altogether, 
or  in  the  manner  in  which  competitions  are  conducted;  and 
we  shall  state  some  of  the  opinions  we  have  met  with  among 
professional  gentlemen,  who,  being  most  interested  in  it,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  paid  carefiJ  attention  to  the  subject.  A 
report  of  a  committee  of  architects,  appointed  to  consider 
the  subject  of  public  competitions  for  architectural  designs, 
recently  laid  before  a  general  meeting  of  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  has  been  published,  and  explains  many  of 
the  grounds  of  objection  to  the  system  as  it  exists.  The 
Committee  confines  its  inquiry  to  that  point,  not  feeling  it- 
self called  upon  to  give  any  opinion  "  as  to  the  policy  of  com- 
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"  petitions  in  general,  or  the  comparfttive  advantages  of  open 
"  or  select  competitions."  The  two  questions  upon  which 
these  gentlemen  express  themselves  most  distinctly,  are  the 
inadequate  itutrucHons  that  are  usually  put  forth  on  inviting 
artists  to  ftimish  designs,  and  the  want  of  qualification  in 
those  who  sit  in  judgement  upon  them. 

"  The  argumeuta  advanced  in  Tavour  of  competition  are  lofficiently  for- 
cible. Emulation  is  said  to  be  tbe  soul  of  excellence  in  the  arts  and  Bciencea ; 
the  recognised  talents  of  the  elder  profesaor  are  supposed  to  be  mun- 
ttuaed  in  activity  and  progressive  improreraent,  aod  his  employers  to  be 
protected  from  tbe  roufine  manner,  which  security  in  public  patronage  and 
private  practice  are  too  often  apt  to  produce ;  while  an  opportunity  is  af- 
forded to  the  young  aspirant  to  tile  that  place  in  public  esdcnation  to  which 
his  talents  may  entitle  him.  Here  then  are  two  parties  p\aced  in  juxta- 
position, with  totally  dissimilar  views ;  the  one  seeking  to  gain  that  of 
which  the  other  hazards  the  loss  ;  unless,  therefore,  the  invitation  is  so 
framed  as  to  induce  the  best  skill  and  experience  to  incur  the  risk,  the 
good  to  be  derived  from  competition  must  be  very  problematical.  The 
neglect  of  this  condition  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  frustn^  the  whole  object 

of  a  competition The  formation  of  the  programme  upon  which 

coinpetitOTB  are  required  to  frame  their  designs,  becotaes  therefore  the  first 
essential  point  for  cousideraUon,  and  a  deficiency  on  this  point  is  perhaps 
the  most  general  evil  of  the  present  system." 

The  first  evil  here  complained  of,  and  it  certainly  does  ap- 
pear  to  he  a  very  just  groimd  of  complaint,  seems  to  be  ap- 
pUcablt.  only  to  competitions  for  architectiu^l  purposes; 
painters  and  sculptors  requiring,  we  conceive,  little  previous 
instruction,  bo  necessary,  considering  bis  various  and  com- 
pUcated  duties,  to  an  architect.  To  them  the  subject^  its 
purposed  situation,  and  the  expense, — and,  to  the  sciUptor, 
inquiry  respecting  his  materials, — are  all  that  are  called  for. 
Another  feature  of  the  conduct  of  competitions  is  the  award- 
ing premiums  in  the  shape  of  sums  of  money  to  «  certain 
number  of  designs,  which  seem  to  the  judges  to  be  of  eminent 
merit,  or  are  otherwise  deserving  of  that  distinction,  Mr. 
Sydney  Smirke,  the  brother  of  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  and  him- 
self an  architect  of  considerable  ability,  has,  in  his  work  on 
the  pubhc  buildings  of  London,  touched  upon  this  subject 
in  connection  with  competition,  and  we  have  pleasure  in 
quoting  the  opinion  of  a  gentleman  so  well  known  and 
generally  esteemed  both  in  and  out  of  tus  profession. 
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"  The  very  natural  and  plausible  scheme  now  so  often  resorted  to«  by 
which  it  is  hoped  to  obtain,  at  the  expense  of  a  few  moderate  premiums, 
the  collective  experience,  knowledge,  and  talent  of  the  profession,  is  not 
always  attended  with  the  benefits  anticipated.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  point  out  more  than  one  architectural  production  in  this  city,  con- 
demned by  the  general  judgment  of  mankind,  which  nevertheless  owe  their 
existence  to  what  is  termed  fair  and  free  competition.  It  may  be  retorted, 
that  works  of  but  little  merit  have  also  been  produced  in  cases  where  the 
selection  of  the  artist  has  not  been  the  result  of  competition  ;  such  cases, 
however,  only  indicate  a  want  of  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  select- 
ing authority." 

Mr.  Hopper  observes, 

**  There  are  objections  both  to  limited  and  unlimited  competitions  which 
it  is  difficult  to  overcome ;"— and  subs^uently,  "  The  main  object  of  a 
competition  should  be  to  call  forth  the  best  architectural  talent ;  but  it  can- 
not be  expected  that  the  man,  whose  time  is  fully  employed,  and  whose 
buildings  for  private  individuals  have  gained  him  professional  reputation, 
will  risk  the  loss  of  his  time,  and  the  chance  of  being  placed  below  his 
level ;  which  he  is  likely  to  experience,  unless  he  has  a  security  that  his 
works  will  be  fairly  judged  and  appreciated,  &;c."— >2>//er  to  Lord  MeU 
bourne. 

This  leads  to  the  difficult  question  of  appointing  judges. 
The  Committee  of  the  Institute  says  upon  this  subject — 

"The  committees  or  parties  to  whom  architectural  designs  are  sub- 
mitted for  judgment,  may  be  composed  of  persons  of  unimpeachable  in- 
tegrity, yet,  from  the  miscellaneous  composition  of  such  committees,  they 
almost  inevitably  consist  of  parties  whose  attention  has  not  been  particu- 
larly directed  to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  upon  which 

they  undertake  to  adjudicate Again,  it  is  well  known  to  experienced 

architects  how  difficult  it  is  to  form  a  correct  judgment  upon  designs  on 
different  scales,  and  in  different  styles  of  drawing ;  and  yet  committees  do 
not  hesitate  to  select  a  design,  without  suspecting  in  the  slightest  degree 
that  they  may  have  been  captivated  by  the  meretricious  allurements  of  the 
artist,  and  that  they  may  have  admitted  the  accessories  of  pictorial  repre- 
sentation to  have  the  weight  of  argument  and  reason  ;  particularly  when 
coloured  ^ews  and  scenery,  aided  perhaps  by  false  perspective,  or  taken 
from  impossible  points  of  sight,  are  introduced,  to  the  destruction  -of  any 
common  ground  of  comparison." — Report,  pp.  7»  8. 

Sir  M.  A.  Shee^  in  an  admirable  letter  addressed  some  years 
since  to  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  British  Institu- 
tion on  national  encouragement  of  historical  paintings  sug- 
gests competition  and  the  distribution  of  prizes,  in  furtherance 
of  that  object.  The  question  of  the  mode  of  adjudication  is 
admitted  by  him  to  be  full  of  difficulties.     Sir  Martin  says — 
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"  It  will  be  readily  tdmitud  by  candid  and  reflecting  mindi,  that  to 
fonn  ft  complete  jud^ent  in  art,  the  practical  experience  of  Ihe  profetaor 
■bould  be  united  to  the  theoretic  science  of  the  connoiaaeur.  To  weigh, 
accurately  and  dispasaionately,  through  all  the  relations  of  subject,  con- 
ception, compoaition,  and  execution,  the  respective  merits  of  works  which 
approach  nearly  to  an  equipoiae  of  pretenaiona,  demands  perhapi  the 
steadiest  hand  of  justice  and  the  nicest  scales  of  taite.  A  tribunal  which 
should  have  to  pronounce  judgment  in  this  great  cause,  involving  notouly 
the  fame  and  fortune  of  individuals,  but,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  arts,  the 
character  of  the  nation  itself,  ought  to  be  constructed  with  some  attention, 
and  composed  of  such  persons  as  are  not  only  conspicuous  for  their  know- 
ledge of  art,  but  capable  of  diatrusting  and  desiroas  of  assisting  that 
knowledge.  They  who  believe  themselves  to  be  perfectly  competent  to  the 
performance  of  auch  a  duty,  are  perhaps  the  last  peraous  that  should  be 
appointed  to  it;  for  confidence  springs  not  from  the  extent  of  know- 
ledge," &c.  Uc.—Page  72. 

We  could  add  to  these  the  opimons  of  many  other  writers 
aad  thinkers,  who  have  taken  nearly  the  same  view  of  the 
subject  as  the  above.  The  general  verdict  of  the  more  expe- 
rienced members  of  the  profession  seems  to  be  decidedly 
against  competition,  as  a  means  of  procuring  the  greatest 
quantum  of  talent.  Some  object  to  competition  in  toto ;  some 
condemn  general  and  open  competition,  but  think  it  might 
answer  its  intended  purpose  if  a  selection  of  artists  were 
made ;  otbers  only  protest  against  amateur  judges ;  others 
again  see  the  greatest  danger  and  difficulty  if  professional 
judges  are  called  upon  to  decide.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
do  more  than  refer  to  some  of  the  objections  to  the  present 
system,  which  have  been  urged  by  those  who  probably  have 
had  personal  experience  of  its  evils  and  abuses.  Many  reme- 
dies have  been  suggested,  by  which  it  is  thought  a  more  satis- 
factory adjudication  might  be  secured ;  but 

"  Non  nostrum  tantas  componere  lites." 
We  confess,  with  deference,  the  only  security  by  which  the 
character  of  art  is  likely  to  be  benefited,  appears  to  us  to  be 
in  the  establishment  and  admission  of  principles  of  taste,  in- 
stead of  judgment  being  suffered,  as  is  too  much  the  case,  to 
grow  out  of  caprice,  fashion,  admiration  of  novelty,  and  such 
unstable  influences.  Judges  should  be  expected  to  make 
themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  general  laws  and 
principles  of  design,  as  exemplified  in  the  works  of  acknow- 
ledged genius,  whether  of  ancient  or  modem  times ;  and  with 
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such  a  foundation^  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  competition 
can  do  any  harm ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  might  do,  what  in  the 
present  state  of  things  (when  judges  are  made  for  the  nonce) 
it  never  can,  real  and  lasting  good  to  the  cause  of  art. 

The  great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country  is  rather  in- 
different, than  opposed  to,  any  steps  that  might  be  taken  to 
extend  the  practice  of  the  fine  arts ;  but,  if  it  must  be  allowed 
that  there  is  not  any  great  sensibility  to  the  poetry  and  beauty 
of  art,  there  is  at  least  a  strong  soimd  common  sense  that 
may  usually  be  appealed  to  with  effect.  We  think  there  are 
indications  of  this  in  the  present  day,  and  that  a  change  has 
been  gradually  coming  over  us,  which  is  calculated,  if  properly 
followed  up,  to  lead  to  an  important  improvement  in  one  class 
of  the  fine  arts.  It  involves  two  fundamental  principles,  sim- 
pUcity  and  propriety,  and  cannot  be  too  carefully  cultivated. 
We  think  we  see  this  in  the  disincUnation  that  is  beginning 
to  manifest  itself  to  continue  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  alle- 
gory. Of  late  years  there  has  been  an  effort  made  to  appeal  to 
the  common  understanding,  and  out  of  this  it  is  probable  that 
something  like  real  feeling  may  take  the  place  of  that  unnatural 
substitute  for  it  which  has  so  long  characterized  the  compo- 
sition of  modern  sculptors.  The  great  fear  is,  that  a  recur- 
rence to  a  mode  of  treatment  that  is  to  address  thfe  common 
mind,  may  lead  to  adopting  a  low  scale  of  sentiment ;  a  most 
careful  watch  must  therefore  be  kept  to  prevent  the  creeping 
in  of  vulgarity  (in  its  least  offensive  meaning)  either  of  sub- 
ject, or  expression,  or  form. 

The  chief  employment  of  sculptors  in  this  country  has  been 
in  monumental  designs ;  but  the  purposes  for  which  this  class 
of  composition  has  been  required  have  been  so  comprehen- 
sive, that,  although  the  word  monumental  is  appropriately 
applie'd  to  it,  it  has  embraced  the  very  widest  range,  and  has 
combined  all  the  qualities  and  requirements  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive historical  composition.  Some  of  the  monuments,  for 
instance,  that  national  gratitude  has  erected  to  the  illustrious 
in  the  senate  or  in  the  field,  have  partaken  fully  of  this  cha- 
racter, and  the  utmost  scope  has  been  afforded  to  the  artist 
for  exhibiting  all  the  finest  qualities  of  design ;  and  it  is  a 
subject  of  just  regret,  that,  instead  of  striking  out  some  mode 
of  illustrating  the  actions  which  alone  have  occasioned  the 
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distinction  conferred  upon  the  deceased,  recourse  has  been 
had  to  vapid  and  unaSectiog  allegory,  which  has  often  ntther 
tended  to  obscure  than  to  iUustrate.  Among  the  many  rea- 
sons that  may  be  adduced  against  such  a  false  principle,  as  a 
means  of  iltustrationj  is  the  admitted  truth,  that,  to  understand 
such  designs,  there  must  be  at  least  a  knowledge  of  the  cha- 
racters and  offices  of  the  dramatis  persona  of  allegory;  and 
we  presume  no  one  will  contend  that  pubUc  monuments  are 
erected  only  to  address  those  who  have  had  the  advantages  of 
a  classical  education.  The  doing  honour  to  the  individual  to 
whom  the  monument  is  dedicated,  is  hut  a  secondary  object 
to  the  effect  such  an  acknowledgment  of  desert  may  be  ex- 
pected to  have  on  those  who  contemplate  it.  It  is  a  record 
of  great  deeds,  hut  it  is  to  act  as  an  incitement  to  imitation ; 
and,  by  showing  how  a  nation  honours  the  illustrious  among 
her  sons,  to  warn  others  to  deserve  similar  distinction.  This 
can  be  but  partially  effected  if  the  means  adopted  for  illustra- 
tion are  but  partially  understood.  It  has  been  urged  that,  if 
the  sculptor  is  deprived  of  his  right  to  illustrate  his  subjects 
by  allegory,  he  is  cut  off  from  the  only  source  of  composition 
fftted  in  these  times  for  his  art.  We  can  extend  no  indulgence 
where  propriety  is  outraged,  as  it  must  be  by  the  commixture 
of  modem  and  ancient,  of  real  and  ideal  subjects ;  but,  more- 
over, it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  sine  qud  turn  as  a  means  of 
of  effective  composition.  In  the  quaUffcations  of  an  artist 
should  be  especially  comprehended  his  ability  to  suit  his  sub- 
ject to  his  means,  and,  by  the  selection  of  some  parts,  the 
rejection  of  others,  and  a  skilful  adaptation  of  the  elements 
left  at  his  disposal,  to  accommodate  seeming  difficulties  to  the 
capabilities  of  his  art.  By  mere  habit.  Victory,  Valour,  Land 
and  Sea  Goda,  and  others  of  the  usual  personages  ffgured  in 
monuments,  are  recognised  as  appropriate  to  the  scene :  but 
does  it  require  any  ailment  to  show  how  awkward,  and  ut- 
terly indefensible  it  is  to  place  a  commander,  or  a  statesman, 
or  a  judge,— distinguished  by  marks  of  individuaUty  and  mo- 
derr^sm, — in  juxta-position  with,  and  forming  an  integral 
part  of,  a  group  of  personified  idealities  ?  Many  of  om:  artists 
must  be  alive  to  the  incongruity  of  this  style  of  design ;  why 
then,  when  reflection  has  shown  them  the  impropriety  of  sudi 
combinations,  have  they  stiU  continued  to  exhibit  them  in 
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their  works,  but  that  they  have  been  either  unable  to  strike 
into  a  truer  and  more  affecting  vein,  or  that  they  have  not  had 
courage  to  relinquish  a  routine  that  meets  with  public  ap- 
proval ?  Here  then  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  the  in- 
fluence of  a  better  taste  in  the  high  and  influential  classes 
might  be  most  beneficially  exercised ; — ^where  the  artist  is  ig- 
norant^ to  inform ;  or,  where  timid,  to  encourage. 

The  ungracefulness  of  its  forms  and  the  general  unfitness 
of  modern  costumes  for  the  simple  character  of  sculpture^  is 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  the  artist  has  to  contend  with ; 
and  we  can  easily  conceive  the  distress  and  almost  despair  of 
a  classical  mind  when  called  upon  to  clog  its  pure  and  unso- 
phisticated aspirations  with  the  unclassical,  unpicturesque  ad- 
dition of  modem  dress.  Good  taste  may  however  do  much 
to  remove  the  more  objectionable  parts  of  a  conventional  cos- 
tume ;  and  we  have  seen  how,  in  the  hands  of  artists  of  judge- 
ment, it  may  be  modified,  and  still  an  individual  and  national 
character  preserved,  either  by  omitting  minor  and  insignificant 
details,  and  amplifying  the  folds  of  a  cloak,  or  the  drapery  of 
the  peer's  robe  or  the  judge's  gown,  in  most  satisfactory  con- 
trast to  those  who  have  thought  it  necessary  to  carry  imi- 
tation into  the  meanest  objects^  the  cockade  of  a  three-cor- 
nered hat  or  the  details  of  a  queue.  It  is  idle,  and  it  is 
untrue,  to  say  that  the  public  insists  upon  these  puerilities. 
The  public  will  be  led  by  the  better  feeling  of  the  educated 
and  the  considerate,  and  an  artist  who  is  jealous  for  the  ho- 
nour of  his  art  should  rather  endeavour  to  check,  than  pander 
to,  a  depraved  or  mistaken  taste.  We  do  not  oflen  see,  and 
it  is  hardly  hazarding  too  strong  an  opinion  to  say,  that  no 
sculptor  of  any  eminence  or  character  would  consent  now  to 
make  a  bust  dressed  in  neckcloth,  coat,  and  waistcoat;  indeed 
we  remember  when  a  distinguished  member  of  the  profession 
refused  to  execute  a  bust  of  a  late  venerable  bishop  in  a  wig ! 
and  that  at  a  time  when  that  appendage  to  the  episcopal 
dignity  was  considered  indispensable. 

How  possible  then  would  it  be  to  carry  this  spirit  into 
groups  and  rilievi^  illustrating  actions  of  military  prowess,  or 
scenes  of  interest  in  the  civil  or  religious  history  of  our  coun- 
try !  We  see  no  reason  why  all  the  interest  of  an  event  may 
not  be  successfully  conveyed  without  sinning  against  pro- 
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priety,  by  making  the  actors  in  it  Grecians  or  Romans,  or 
offending  good  taste  by  introducing  shoe-buckles,  bag-wigs, 
and  court^swords.  We  should  not  have  a  very  high  opinion 
of  the  talent  or  resources  of  the  most  classical  sculptor  who 
would  tefiise  to  execute  a  rilievo  to  illustrate  so  recent  an 
event,  for  instance,  as  the  coronation  of  our  Queen,  because  he 
could  not  make  a  classical  arrangement  of  the  costume ;  as  if 
the  real  interest  of  the  subject  depended  upon  the  correct  re- 
presentation in  bronze  or  marble  of  Prince  Esterhazy's  dia- 
mond boots  or  of  Count  Zicci's  tourquoise  buttons,  of  this 
duchess's  coiditre  or  that  countess's  necklace  1 

There  are  some  subjects,  however,  that  seem  to  us  to  be 
utterly  unfitted  for,  as  there  are  some  objects  that  are  intrac- 
tible  in,  sculpture ;  and  the  exact  capabilities  of  the  art  being 
understood,  good  taste  should  at  once  protest  against  and 
condemn  any  attempt  to  transgress  or  go  beyond  its  defined 
limits.  The  motion  of  water,  or  even  fire, — ^the  effect  of  light, 
or  clouds,  or  smoke,  in  which  the  appearance  of  transparency 
and  buoyancy  are  essential  to  true  imitation, — and  the  repre- 
sentation of  objects  in  perspective,  when  the  effect  of  distance 
cannot  be  given  by  variety  of  colour,  as  in  nature  and  io 
painting, — are  quite  beyond  the  power  and  province  of  an  art 
that  can  only  represent  hj  form.  This  is  an  established  prin- 
ciple; great  talent  may  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  transgress, 
and  be  pardoned;  but  the  sculptor,  of  real  knowledge  in  hia 
art,  will  not  attempt  combinations  that  must  weaken  rather 
than  ud  its  effects.  The  universal  condemnation,  by  real 
critics  and  judges  of  art,  of  the  works  of  Bernini,  is  a  proof 
how  fatally  the  disregard  of  this  principle  is  visited.  Few 
men  have  shown  more  imagination,  and  few  greater  powers 
of  execution }  but  his  miserable  and  corrupt  taste,  exhibited  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  introduce  the  variety,  and  flutter,  and  pic- 
turesque effect  of  painting  into  sculpture,  have  condemned 
him  to  the  unenviable  distinction  of  being  held  up  as  an  ex- 
ample only  to  be  shunned.  Bernini,  from  his  undeniable 
genius  and  his  extensive  employment,  might  have  regene- 
rated and  saved  art ;  by  his  bad  taste,  and  the  influence  he 
exercised  over  the  artists  of  hia  day,  he  precipitated  its  down- 
&11,  till  Flaxman  and  Canova,  by  boldly  appealing  to  nature, 
and  forming  their  taste  on  the  ancient  models,  burst  the  fet- 
2r2 
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ters  which  ignorance  and  bad  taste,  and  the  prejudice  grow- 
ing out  of  long  usage,  had  forged  around  it.  What  we  most 
desire  to  see  exploded  is  the  mixture  of  styles ;  and  particu- 
larly the  union,  if  it  can  be  a  union,  of  personages  of  my- 
thology, poetry,  or  fable,  with  objects  essentially  modern. 
To  illustrate  what  we  mean  by  a  reference  to  the  subject  we 
have  already  hypothetically  alluded  to,  (viz.  a  representation 
in  sculptiu'e  of  the  coronation,)  our  sense  of  propriety  would 
be  shocked  at  seeing  allegorical  groups  of  Peace,  Plenty, 
Britannia,  Thames,  or  Neptune,  mixed  up  with  her  Majesty, 
and  the  necessary  attendants  at  the  ceremony,  archbishops, 
chamberlains,  and  ladies  in  waiting.  If  a  poetical  allusion  or 
illustration  can  be  represented  felicitously ;  or,  if  for  the  sake 
of  classical  forms,  classical  subjects  can  be  introduced,  (and 
and  we  are  the  last  persons  to  condemn  their  judicious  ap- 
plication,) let  them  be  totally  and  entirely  distinct  from  what 
may  be  termed  the  matter  of  fact  portion  of  the  design ;  they 
should,  according  to  oui*  notions,  be  made  to  occupy  a  com- 
partment or  compartments  as  accessories  only,  and  subser- 
vient to  the  principal,  and,  as  it  should  always  appear,  the 
leading  idea. 

The  proper  bounds  within  which  painting  and  sculpture 
should  be  confined,  and  the  line  which  separates  these  arts 
from  poetry,  have  been  ably  defined  by  one  of  the  most  pro- 
found critics.  Lessing,  in  his  admirable  work  "  Laocoon,*' 
has  shown  how  far  invention  and  illustration  may  be  com- 
bined, and  where  the  poet  and  where  the  artist  may  go  hand 
in  hand ;  at  the  same  time  he  has  pointed  out  with  clearness 
and  precision  the  '^  thus  far  shalt  thou  come  and  no  farther.*' 
This  is  a  subject,  however,  upon  which  it  is  not  expedient  to 
enter  at  present ;  it  deserves  a  more  extended  consideration 
than  can  here  be  afforded  for  it ;  but  the  hints  we  have  thrown 
out  may  be  sufficient  to  lead  those,  in  whose  power  it  is  to 
give  a  direction  to  public  taste,  to  think  seriously  of  the  best 
means  for  effecting  the  good  proposed.  The  public,  that  is 
that  portion  of  the  public  that  interests  itself  in  such  matters, 
has  no  great  confidence  in  committees  of  taste.  They  usually 
intend  well,  and  often  do  their  best  to  effect  it ;  but  the  good 
that  is  intended  has  been  limited  by  their  incompetency,  and 
the  directing  and  deciding  influence  has  been  usurped  and 
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exercised  by  two,  or  three,  or  four,  either  better  informed,  or, 
BB  it  has  appeared,  more  busy  aad  jobbing  than  others ;  and 
the  interests  of  art  have  in  more  than  one  instance  been  sacri- 
ficed and  compromised  in  order  to  serve  an  individual.  The 
tribunal  we  should  be  glad  to  see  established  would  be  com- 
posed of  a  more  extensive  body  of  judges ;  not  packed  in  a 
committee-room,  but  exerting  their  influence  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  ronsisting  of  all  the  higher  and  educated  classes  of 
society,  who,  making  themselves  acquainted  by  reading,  by 
observation,  by  discussion  with  those  who  have  studied  the 
philosophy  of  art,  and  by  intercourse  and  consultation  with 
those  whose  knowledge  is  more  practical,  will  not  only  con- 
tribute greatly  to  giving  a  correct  tone  to  the  artist's  mind, 
but  will  eventually  direct  the  taste  and  form  the  judgement 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 


Article  X. 


1.  Progress  and  present  Position  qf  Russia  in  the  East.   Lon- 

don ;  Murray.   1836. 

2.  India,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia.    London  ;  Bailyand  Co. 

1838. 

3.  Present  and  fvture  prospects  of  our  Indian  Empire.  Lon- 

don :    Hooper.  1838. 

Tmb  note  of  martial  preparation  that  has  been  soimdcd  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Indus  has  vibrated  to  this  country,  and 
startled  the  public  into  the  recollection,  that  an  important  part 
of  Asia  is  a  portion  of  the  British  empire,  in  whose  security, 
welfare  and  prosperity  the  reputation  of  the  whole  empire 
are  deeply  concerned.  A  strong,  salutary,  and  it  may  be  hoped 
a  durable  impression,  has  been  made  upon  our  national  coun- 
cils ;  and  our  statesmen  are  forced  to  admit,  that  the  condltiou 
and  political  relations  of  India  and  the  neighbouring  states  re- 
quire, at  least,  to  be  understood.  They  are  now  seen  to  be  of 
a  magnitude  which  far  surpasses  the  ordinary  scale  of  colonial 
importance,  and  to  involve  considerations  of  vital  interest,  not 
only  to  the  tranquillity  of  England,  but  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 
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We  shall  therefore  attempt  to  convey  to  our  readers  a  correct 
summary  of  the  recent  occurrences  in  the  East^  and  investi- 
gate careAilly  and  calmly  their  probable  motives  and  results. 

Mohammed  Shah,  the  king  of  Persia,  not  long  since  placed 
on  his  throne,  and  even  still  maintained  in  his  seat  by  the 
support  of  Russia  and  England,  lays  siege  to  Herat,  a  city  on 
the  frontier  of  his  kingdom,  in  the  occupation  of  Shah  Kam- 
ran,  a  prince  of  the  royal  family  of  Afghanistan.  Upon  being 
apprised  of  his  proceedings,  the  government  of  British  India 
first  sends  a  small  force  to  take  possession  of  the  island  of 
Karak,  which  commands  the  navigation  of  the  Persian  gulph^ 
and  then  enters  into  an  alliance  with  Raja  Runjeet  Sinh,  the 
Raja  of  the  Sikhs, — which  has  for  its  object  the  deposition  of 
the  present  ruler  of  the  Afghans,  Dost  Mohammed  Khan,  and 
the  restoration  of  Shah  Shuja,  a  former  king  of  Kabul,  who 
has  for  thirty  years  been  a  fugitive  from  his  patrimonial  domi- 
nions. What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  what  have  we  do 
with  Herat?  what  offence  has  Dost  Mohammed  offered  that 
he  should  have  incurred  our  sovereign  displeasure  ?  ^'  What's 
Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba?'*  Why  do  we  plunge  into 
the  turbid  stream  of  trans-Indian  politics  ?  The  web  is  some- 
thing intricate — ^we  will  endeavour  to  unravel  it  as  distinctly 
as  we  can. 

Herat  is  the  chief  city  of  the  extensive  province  of  Khora- 
san,  which  in  its  widest  Umits  reaches  from  the  Oxus  to  Balu- 
chistan, and  from  the  Caspian  almost  to  the  Indus.  From 
the  days  of  the  first  Khalifs  until  modem  times  it  formed  one 
of  the  most  valuable  provinces  of  the  Persian  kingdom,  and 
although  its  boundaries  on  the  north  and  east  have  been  very 
considerably  straitened  by  the  encroachments  of  the  Uz- 
beks and  Afghans,  it  may  be  admitted,  that  the  Persian  mon- 
arch inherits  very  fair  claims  to  valuable  territories  in  this  di- 
rection no  longer  subject  to  his  sway;  amongst  others  to 
Herat  and  the  adjacent  district.  That  city,  however,  and  the 
country  to  the  east  as  far  as  India,  were  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Afghans,  about  a  century  ago,  and  have  ever  since 
been  considered  as  dependencies  of  Kabul.  In  the  civil  dis- 
tractions by  which  the  Afghan  monarchy  has  been  torn  to 
pieces,  Herat  fell  to  the  share  of  Mahmood  Shah,  a  member 
of  the  royal  ftmily,  and  sometime  king;  but  whose  regalities 
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were  latterly  confined  to  the  city  of  Herat  and  its  vicinity. 
He  was  succeeded  about  ten  years  ego  by  his  son  Shah  Kam-  * 
ran.  Persia  on  former  occasions  has  made  sundry  attempts 
to  recover  Herat,  but  without  success;  and  it  has  thought 
itself  fortunate  to  have  sometimes  veiled  its  failure  by  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  nominal  tribute,  or  the  empty  compliment  of 
stamping  the  coin  in  the  name  of  the  Shah,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgement of  his  supremacy.  These  are  the  only  advantages 
that  have  been  realised,  and  their  value  is  well  understood  in 
Asiatic  politics.  That  they  were  little  satisfactory  even  to 
Persia  has  been  shown  by  the  reiteration  of  her  attacks,  the 
last  of  which  has  been  recently  made,  and  would  probably 
have  been  more  successful  than  the  preceding,  had  not  British 
adventure  and  skill  come  opportunely  to  aid  the  valour  of 
Kamran  and  the  A%hanB. 

There  is  nothing  on  the  hux  of  this  contest  that  seems  to 
call  for  British  interposition  t  we  were  connected  by  no  par- 
ticular bonds  of  alliance  with  Kanu^n  i  of  the  two  belligerenta, 
Persia  was  the  only  one  with  which  we  had  entertained  poli- 
tical relations.  The  occupation  of  Herat  by  Persia  was  to  all 
appearance  very  immaterial  to  the  interests  of  England ;  we 
might,  therefore,  it  may  be  inferred,  have  left  the  Shah  to  re- 
establish his  power  over  Herat  as  best  he  might,  and  Kamran 
to  have  defended  his  rights  as  he  should  best  be  able,  without 
attempting  to  interdict  the  advance  of  the  former,  or  without 
encoura^g  the  resistance  of  the  latter;  and  this,  no  doubt, 
would  have  been  the  course  that  the  government  would  have 
pursued,  had  there  not  existed  reasons  of  irresistible  cogency 
for  maintaining  inviolate  the  independence  of  the  A%han. 

For  many  years  past  those  who  have  watched  the  progress 
of  events  in  the  East  have  earnestly  expatiated  upon  the 
dangers  of  Russian  aggrandisement  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe  to  our  India  possessions.  In  some  respects  their  au- 
guries were  perhaps  premature,  and  their  prophecies  exag- 
gerated ;  but  as  time  has  glided  along,  much  that  they  antici- 
pated has  come  to  pass,  and  much  that  they  foretold  seems 
now  not  unlikely  to  be  fulfilled.  That  the  extension  of  her 
power  and  possessions  in  Asia  by  every  available  means, 
whether  of  fnnd  or  force,  is  the  steady  unvarying  policy  of 
Russia,  is  too  palpably  evidenced  by  past  events  to  admit 
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of  speculation.  Commencing  with  Peter  and  continued  by 
Catharine^  the  project,  however  interrupted  from  time  to  time 
by  the  politics  of  Europe,  has  never  been  lost  sight  of;  and 
since  the  general  pacification  of  the  west  it  has  been  the  leading 
aim  of  the  Russian  cabinet.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  the 
Caucasus  has  been  traversed;  Georgia  and  Armenia  have 
been  annexed  to  Russia ;  Persia  has  been  dismembered  of  her 
northern  provinces,  and  laid  completely  prostrate  to  Russian 
ascendency.  Russia  has  the  undisputed  command  of  the 
Caspian  sea — the  Aral,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Oxus  and  Jax- 
artes,  which  give  her  free  and  easy  access  to  Turkistan.  She 
has  made  repeated  efforts  to  establish  her  influence  at  Khiva 
and  Bokhara.  Her  agents  and  emissaries  in  various  masque- 
rade characters  have  crossed  the  great  moimtain  chains  of 
Central  Asia,  to  Yarkand,  to  Ladakh,  to  Kabul  and  the  Punjab, 
bearing  letters  of  equivocal  expression,  but  intelligible  import, 
from  the  ministers  of  the  emperor,  or  from  the  emperor  him- 
self, to  the  native  Rajas  and  Khans;  and  entrusted  with  gold  and 
jewels  to  purchase  the  good  offices  of  their  nobles,  and  the  good 
will  of  themselves.  In  much  of  this  there  is  nothing  to  condemn. 
The  southern  provinces  of  Asiatic  Russia  are  connected  by  po- 
sition and  by  interest  ^ith  their  neighbours ; — far  remote  from 
£iu*opean  ci\dlisation,  they  can  only  derive  augmented  wealth, 
industry  and  population,  frt)m  a  reciprocity  of  benefits  with  the 
nations  of  Central  Asia,  who  though  behind  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope in  social  development,  are  much  more  refined  and  civil- 
ised than  Kalmuk  and  Kirghiz.  Such  also  of  the  bordering 
tribes  as  are  equally  barbarous  with  the  subjects  of  Russia^ 
are  apt  to  be  troublesome  and  dangerous,  making  forays  into 
the  adjacent  districts,  and  carrying  off  their  only  riches,  cat- 
tle and  captives.  Domestic  security,  therefore,  as  well  as  im- 
provement, imposes  upon  Russia  the  duty  of  overawing  and 
influencing  the  Asiatic  nations  contiguous  to  her  own  territo- 
ries ;  but  the  efforts  of  a  civilised  power  to  influence  or  over- 
awe barbarous  or  semi-barbarous  states  must  end  in  their 
subjugation.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  unless 
checked  by  impediments  of  force  sufficient  to  resist  the  cur- 
rent, the  domination  of  Russia  will  sweep  away  the  petty  and 
half-civiUsed  principalities  which  are  now  interposed  between 
British  India  and  Russian  Tartary,  and  bring  the  two  powers 
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into  nearer  and  probably  less  amicable  neighbourhood  in  the 
east,  than  that  which  prevails  between  them  in  the  west. 

The  project  of  an  invasion  of  India  by  a  Russian  force, 
sufficiently  numerous  and  well-organised  to  encoimter  the 
large  and  effective  armies  which  British  India  could  send 
into  the  field,  supposing  that  a  war  should  take  place,  has 
been  repeatedly  shown  to  be  chimerical  in  the  present  rela- 
tive position  of  the  two  powers.  It  is  not  possible  that  an 
army  equal  to  a  conflict  on  the  plains  of  the  Punjab  could  be 
marched  from  any  part  of  the  actual  Russian  frontier,  with 
the  hope  of  traversing  the  ru^ed  and  desert  countries  be- 
tween Orenberg,  or  the  Caspian  and  the  Indus,  in  a  condition 
which  should  render  it  formidable  when  it  reached  its  desti- 
nation; Such  a  design  has  never,  except  in  a  moment  of 
bravado,  been  entertained  by  Russia;  nor  does  immediate 
coUision  or  encroachment  constitute  any  part  of  her  schemes. 
Her  projects  are  more  remote;  her  policy  much  more  far- 
seeing.  She  attempts  no  sudden  start, — no  seven-league 
stride ;  but  steals  along  step  by  step,  securing  each  in  suc- 
cession before  she  hazards  another.  Her  advance  is  like 
that  of  the  ocean  silently  and  unobservedly  washing  away  a 
shelving  shore :  the  daily,  the  monthly,  the  yearly  progress 
is  scarcely  to  be  discerned ;  but  in  the  fullness  of  time,  the 
broad  acres  have  disappeared,  the  waves  are  foaming  where 
the  harvest  smiled,  and  ships  are  riding  where  the  plough 
once  furrowed  the  land. 

Are  we  to  await  this  advance? — are  we  to  permit  this 
proximity  whilst  it  may  yet  be  arrested  ?  We  can  have  no 
reasonable  objection  to  Russian  aggrandisement  considered 
in  itself;  but  if  it  affects  our  consideration  in  the  East,  or  our 
quiet  in  the  West ;  if  it  threatens  oiu*  allies  or  endangers  our 
own  safety ; — we  have  a  right,  and  it  will  be  wisdom,  to  say  to 
her, — thus  far,  and  no  farther.  Certainly  her  near  neigh- 
bourhood is  not  desirable :  there  are,  as  she  well  knows, 
abundant  elements  of  disorganization  in  the  frame  of  our  In- 
dian empire,  which  she  might,  even  without  casting  off  the 
semblance  of  friendly  intercourse,  set  in  agitation  to  our 
danger,  if  not  to  our  destruction.  Her  open  hostility  would 
be  less  perilous  than  her  apparently  amicable  occupation  of 
the  right  bank  of  the  Indus.     Once  there,  however,  it  will  be 
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too  late  to  oppose  her  advance ;  and  the  sooner  we  construct 
a  barrier  against  her,  the  more  effectual  it  will  be.     We  have 
failed  in  makings  as  we  once  pretended  to  do^  that  barrier 
of  Persia :   we  abandoned^  not  very  honourably  or  politicly, 
that  kingdom  the  moment  she  was  in  real  jeopardy,  and  left 
Russia  undisputed  to  dismantle  Persia  of  her  provinces  north 
of  the  Aras,  and  to  deprive  ourselves  of  a  valuable  outwork 
to  our  Indian  possessions.  From  that  moment  Persia,  for  pur- 
poses of  external  policy,  became  Uttle  better  than  a  province 
of  Russia,  and  her  occupation  of  Herat  would  be  not  for  her 
own  benefit,  but  that  of  her  domineering  and  ambitious  ally. 
The  command  of  Herat  by  Russia  would  indeed  be  a  stride  2 
a  strong  and  well-situated  advanced  post  would  be  at  her 
disposal,  not  above  500  miles  from  the  Caspian,  and  not  more 
than  700  from  the  Indus.     Allow  a  short  interval  for  the  or- 
ganisation of  such  a  position,  for  the  accumulation  which  it 
would  favour  of  men  and  means,  for  the  completion  of  the 
chain  between  it  and  Teflis  or  Asterabad,  and  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  relations  with  the  tribes  and  princes  from  thence 
to  the  Indus, — and  all  difficulties  as  to  the  march  of  an  assailing 
force  are  at  an  end.  The  coimtry  between  Herat  and  India  is  in- 
terspersed with  mountain  and  desert,  but  they  would  offer  no 
insuperable  obstacle  to  European  science  could  such  a  point 
d^appui  as  Herat  be  secured  for  our  enemy.     Herat  once 
in  the  hands  of  Russia,  our  situation  in  India  would  be  full  of 
embarrassment  and  anxiety.     We  could  not  provide  for  our 
safety  without  probably  offending  allies  whose  support  would 
be  of  little  avail  in  the  struggle,  but  whose  enmity  would  be 
most  mischievous ;  we  could  not  occupy  the  line  of  defence 
which  the  Indus  naturally  presents,  or  the  still  stronger  ad- 
vanced posts  of  Kabul  and  Kandahar,  without  in  all  likeli- 
hood being  obliged  forcibly  to  assume  their  defence,  from  the 
incompetent  and  disunited  hands  to  which  it  is  now  entrusted : 
we  should  be  compelled  under  all  circumstances,  even  in  time 
of  peace,  to  keep  up  an  immense  force  in  every  part  of  our 
dominions ;  for  our  connexions  with  external  states  as  well 
as  with  internal  dependencies,  and  with  large  bodies  of  our 
subjects,  wou]d  be  rotten  and  insecure. — Better  by  far  that 
we  should  breast  the  torrent  whilst  not  far  distant  frt)m  its 
spring, — that  we  should  disperse  the  rising  cloud  before  it 
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comes  doBe  upon  us  with  aggravated  violence,  end  all  with- 
out and  within  be  tempeat  and  alarm. 

Now  this  accelerated  approach  of  difficulty  and  danger  wu 
to  be  obviated  by  a  very  simple  expedient, — the  tabooing  of 
Herat  to  the  Shah  of  Persia.  Notwithstanding  our  indefea- 
sible abandonment  of  Persia  in  1826,  we  have  strong  claims 
upon  the  country  and  its  king.  We  assisted  to  make  him 
lung ;  and  are  ready,  as  long  as  he  is  a  friend,  to  keep  him  in 
a  station  which  he  could  not  long  hold  undisturbed  without 
foreign  support :  we  could  easily  give  h'Tn  trouble,  even  with 
Russia  at  his  back.  But  more ;  we  are  sincerely  disposed, 
as  he  and  his  sut^ects  know,  to  preserve  Persia  from  being 
altc^ther  crushed  beneath  the  ponderous  weight  of  her 
northern  ally.  Advantageous  as  may  he  the  position  of 
Russia  in  regard  to  Persia,  it  is  not  without  its  weak  points ; 
and  the  provinces  between  the  Caucasus  and  the  Aras  might, 
by  skilful  management,  be  restored  to  the  latter  without  very 
serious  difficulty.  The  fiulher  extension  of  her  conquests  to 
the  south,  Russia  would  scarcely  venture  to  attempt,  if  Enf^ 
land  manfully  sustained  the  Persians  in  a  contest  in  which 
national  and  religious  hatred  renders  them  at  any  time  ardent 
to  embark.  Afibrding  then  steady  support  to  Persia,  we 
have  a  right  to  demand  from  her  the  sacrifice  of  unreasonable 
pretensions,  which  are  incompatible  with  the  security  of  our 
own  dominions,  and  which  must  tend  to  weaken  our  means 
of  enabling  her  to  maintain  her  national  independence.  We 
can  scarcely  think  it  possible  that  the  king  of  Persia  may  not 
be  made  to  comprehend  the  justice  and  the  wisdom  of  this 
line  of  poUcy,  however  disinclined  he  has  to  the  last  shown 
himself  to  listen  to  British  counsels.  We  can  easily  imagine, 
however,  that  he  is  deeply  mortified  by  his  repulse  from  be- 
fore Herat ;  and  that  he  warmly  resents  the  interference,  to 
which  he  mainly  attributes  his  disappointment.  Possibly 
the  tone  of  that  interference  may  not  have  sufficiently  consi- 
dered his  natural  feelings,  but  of  this  we  do  not  pretend  to 
be  qualified  to  judge :  at  any  rate,  it  is  clear  that  forbearance 
is  now  our  duty,  and  that  we  should  not  press  too  unsparingly 
a  bumbled  and  a  disappointed  man :  time  must  be  given  for 
resentment  to  subside ;  and  the  king  will  then,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  be  capable  of  appreciating  our  real  motives  and  the  true 
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interests  of  his  country.  England  and  Persia  may  disagree 
for  a  season^  but  they  are  united  by  too  strong  a  community  of 
relations  to  quarrel  irreconcileably .  The  flight  of  the  Russian 
eagle^  as  he  soars  over  the  summits  of  the  Caucasus^  is  too 
distinctly  discernible  by  both  to  allow  them  to  intermit  their 
associated  watch  over  their  common  folds. 

Thus  much  for  the  affair  of  Herat.  Principles  of  the  most 
imquestionable  policy  enforced  the  necessity  of  preventing  it 
from  fiedling  into  the  hands  of  Russia,  and  therefore  from  its 
occupation  by  Persia,  which  would  have  been  substantially 
the  same.  This  policy  has  been  well-seconded  by  the  gallantry 
of  Kamran  and  his  minister  Yar  Mohammed,  aided  by  the 
talents  and  courage  of  Lieut.  Pottinger,  in  opposition  not 
only  to  the  forces  of  Persia  but  the  military  science  of  Rus- 
sian engineers.  Herat  is  for  the  present  safe,  and  must  be 
kept  in  safety,  whatever  ill  feeling  between  us  and  Persia  may 
be  engendered  thereby.  Its  occupation  by  those  in  whom  we 
can  confide  is  essential  to  our  own  security ;  and  when  Persia 
is  convinced  of  this,  she  wiU  no  doubt  return  to  that  friendly 
spirit  which  is  dictated  by  ancient  amity  and  community  of 
interest.  The  case  of  Dost  Mohammed  Khan  is  next  to  be 
considered. 

The  Afghans  are  a  race  differing  in  their  institutions,  phy- 
sical aspect  and  language,  from  the  people  of  India ;  they  are 
allied  in  speech  and  general  appearance  to  the  Persians.  The 
vallies  of  the  Hindu  Kosh  were  however  occupied  by  Hindus 
when  first  invaded  by  the  Mohammedans  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century,  and  it  is  not  known  whether  they  were  the 
forefathers  of  the  Afghans,  or  whether  colonies  of  Persians 
supplanted  them  at  a  later  date.  They  have  amongst  them- 
selves pretended  histories  of  their  descent  from  David  and 
the  Jews,  but  the  tale  is  modem  and  unfounded,  as  their 
language  demonstrates ;  it  offers  no  affinity  to  Hebrew.  The 
Afghans  are  divided  into  clans,  held  together  by  common 
speech  and  national  character,  but  constantly  at  variance, 
and  oflen  at  deadly  feud  with  each  other.  They  are  bigoted 
Mohammedans  of  the  Suni  persuasion,  and  detest  their  neigh- 
bours the  Sikhs  as  idolaters,  and  the  Persians  as  Shiahs, 
with  the  joint  intensity  of  religious  and  political  animosity. 
Although  establishing,  under  adventurous  leaders,  principaU* 
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ties  in  India  and  in  Persia,  they  have  never  for  luij  continu- 
ance formed  a  consolidated  kingdom.  From  the  twelfth  to 
the  eighteenth  century  they  were  alternately  subject  to  India 
and  to  Persia;  but  ahout  the  middle  of  the  latter  period, 
Ahmed  Shah,  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  service  of  Nadir 
Shah,  made  himself,  upon  the  death  of  hia  master,  king  of  the 
Afghans ;  and  by  his  abilities  and  vigour  founded  and  main- 
tained a  monarchy  formidable  to  Persia  and  Hindustan. 
After  an  active  and  triumphant  reiga  of  twenty-six  years  he 
left  his  sovereignty  to  his  son  Timur  Shah,  who,  under  the 
safeguard  of  bis  father's  fame,  enjoyed  a  prosperous  though 
indolent  reign  of  twenty  years,  and  bequeathed  to  bis  sons 
the  demolition  of  the  edifice  which  their  grandsire  had  reared. 
Three  generations  are  a  fair  average  duration  for  the  life  of  an 
Asiatic  dynasty ;  and  accordingly  insubordination  and  anarchy 
shook  to  its  foundation  the  power  of  the  monarchy  iothe  reign 
of  Zeman  Shah.  He  was  deposed  andblinded  by  Fatteh  Khan, 
a  powerful  chief  of  the  Barikzye  clan,  whom  he  had  offended, 
and  by  whom  Mahmood  Shah,  the  half-brother  of  Zeman 
Shah,  was  made  king.  After  a  short  reign  of  two  years 
Mahmood  was  dispossessed  of  Kabul  by  Shah  Shuja,  another 
son  of  Timur,  whole  brother  of  Zeman  Shah.  Mahmood 
fled  to  Kandahar,  the  government  of  his  son  Kamran,  and 
from  thence,  afler  an  interval  of  three  or  four  years,  during 
which  either  party  experienced  minor  alternations  of  fortune, 
he  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  Fatteh  Khan,  in  again  obtaining 
possession  of  Kabul  and  the  crown.  Shah  Shuja,  after  the 
loss  of  two  battles,  fled  in  1810  into  Hindustan. 

From  that  period  until  the  beginning  of  1818,  Mah- 
mood, susbuned  by  the  abilities  and  power  of  Fatteh  Khan 
and  his  numerous  brethren,  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  sovereignty.  In  1818  the  Persians  advanced  against 
Herat,  which  had  been  for  several  years  in  the  possession  of 
Haji  Firoz,  another  of  the  sons  of  Timur  Shdi ;  who,  al- 
though acknowled^ng  vassalage  to  his  brother  Mahmood, 
retained  his  government  in  an  attitude  of  independence.  On 
this  occasion  be  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Kabul  for 
military  aid,  and  a  force  was  sent  to  his  succour,  under  the 
command  of  Fatteh  Khan :  advantage  was  also  taken  of  the 
opportunity  to  recover  possession  of  Herat ;  and  Fatteh  Khan 
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was  instructed  not  only  to  repel  the  Persians^  but  to  attempt 
the  seizure  of  the  person  of  Haji  Firoz,  and  the  occupation  of 
the  city  for  Mahmood.  The  Persians  after  a  combat  of  doubt- 
ful issue  retired ;  and  the  Barikzye  accomplished  his  second 
and  secret  commission.  In  its  execution^  his  followers,  under 
his  brother  Dost  Mohanmied  Khan,  forced  their  way  into  the 
apartments  of  the  women,  and  not  only  robbed  the  prince  of 
his  personal  property,  but  plundered  the  females  of  his  family 
of  aU  their  ornaments.  This  act  of  violence  gave  great  dis- 
pleasure to  Mahmood,  and  his  resentment  was  aggravated 
by  the  conduct  of  his  delegate,  in  withholding  from  him  all 
share  of  the  booty:  these  offences  outweighed  the  service 
rendered  by  Fatteh  Khan,  and  determined  Mahmood  and  his 
son  to  compass  the  destruction  of  a  minister  too  powerful  to 
be  dismissed,  and  too  dangerous  to  live.  Fatteh  Khan  was 
treacherously  seized  by  Kanu*an,  blinded,  and  thrown  into 
prison:  he  was  afterwards  brought  before  Mahmood,  and 
literally  cut  to  pieces  in  his  presence. 

The  Barikzye  brothers  were  twenty-one  in  number,  most 
of  them  men  of  *  great  leading  and  renown.'  Upon  Fatteh 
Khan's  murder  they  broke  out  into  rebellion ;  and  Mahmood 
opposing  to  them  little  prowess  or  ability,  was  compelled  to  fly 
from  Kabul  and  take  refuge  in  Herat.  The  partition  of  his  king- 
dom amongst  the  Barikzye  brothers,  family  disputes,  and  the 
danger  arising  from  the  growing  power  and  ambition  of  Run- 
jeet  Sinh,  prevented  their  making  any  combined  effort  against 
the  king ;  and  he  remained  in  the  occupancy  of  Herat  until  his 
death,  in  1 829,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Kamran. 

The  Afghan  kingdom  was  now  divided  amongst  the  Barik- 
zye brothers;  who,  although  acknowledging  the  precedence 
of  the  elder,  and  acting  under  his  command,  when  the  safety 
of  the  whole  was  in  danger,  yet  held  their  several  govern- 
ments as  independent  lordships,  and  were  not  unfrequently 
in  a  state  of  mutual  disagreement,  or  even  of  active  hostility. 
The  next  in  seniority  to  Fatteh  Khan  was  Mohammed  Azim 
Khan,  who  ruled  at  Kabul ;  Dost  Mohammed  Khan  was  go- 
vernor of  Ghizni ;  Shir  Dil  Khan  and  two  others  were  esta- 
blished as  joint  rulers  of  Kandahar;  and  Yar  Mohammed 
Khan  with  several  more  held  possession  of  the  governments 
of  Peshawar  and  Jelalabad. 
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Availing  himself  skilfully  of  the  disunion  that  prevailed 
amongst  the  Afghan  chiefs,  Raja  Runjeet  Sinh  extended  his 
authority  over  the  Mohammedan  states  on  the  west  of  the 
Indus.  The  Sikh  nation,  over  which  he  presided,  originated 
in  a  religious  sect  which  professed  to  amalgamate  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Vedas  and  the  Koran,  and  to  unite  in  one  com« 
prehensive  creed  both  Musselmans  and  Hindus.  They  called 
themselves  emphatically  ^the  disciples  of  the  Book,^ — a  col- 
lection of  religious  hymns  and  prayers  of  a  theistical  purport^ 
composed  by  their  teacher  Nanak  Shah  and  other  religious 
reformers.  Persecution  converted  the  book  into  a  sword: 
the  Sikhs  became  a  band  of  desperate  rebels  and  marauding 
freebooters,  under  the  fruitless  efforts  of  the  emperors  of  Delhi 
to  exterminate  them ;  and  they  finally  expanded  into  a  federal 
union  of  independent  chiefs,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  Pun- 
jab. Rimjeet  Sinh,  by  violence  or  stratagem,  made  himself 
from  an  equal  the  sovereign  of  the  Sikh  chieftains ;  and  their 
different  petty  principalities  have  been  condensed  by  his  ge- 
nius into  a  powerful  and  well-organised  monarchy.  After 
subjugating  Multan  and  Kashmir,  Runjeet  Sinh  crossed  the 
Indus  and  attacked  the  Afghans  on  their  own  soil.  He  de- 
feated them  in  a  well-contested  engagement  at  Naushehra  in 
1823,  and  advanced  to  Peshawar;  contenting  himself  on  that 
occasion  with  laying  the  country  waste,  and  levying  contri- 
butions upon  the  city.  Mohammed  Azim  Khan  died  shortly 
after  the  battle,  it  is  said,  of  grief :  his  son  Habib  UUah  suc- 
ceeded him  in  Kabul ;  but  being  a  weak  and  profligate  young 
man,  he  was  unable  to  defend  himself  against  the  intrigues 
and  aggressions  of  his  imcle.  Dost  Mohammed,  by  whom  he 
was  deposed  and  thrown  into  confinement.  From  that  period 
Dost  Mohammed  Khan  has  retained  Kabul;  and  has  been 
looked  upon  as  the  head  of  the  Barikzye  brotherhood,  and 
of  the  Afghan  confederacy. 

The  territory  now  governed  by  Dost  Mohammed  Khan  and 
his  brothers  is,  however,  of  much  less  extent  than  that  subject 
even  to  Shah  Shuja  at  the  commencement  of  these  civil  broils. 
The  Nawabs  of  Multan  and  Bahawalpore  and  the  Amirs  of 
Sindh  were  then  feudatories  of  Kabul :  the  two  latter  are  in- 
dependent: Multan  is  incorporated  with  the  domains  of 
Runjeet  Sinh :  Kashmir,  then  an  Afghan  province,  is  also  in 
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his  possession ;  and  not  only  has  he  conquered  the  districts 
upon  the  Indus^  which  belonged  to  the  A%han  monarchy,  but 
he  has  reduced  the  country  on  the  west  of  the  river  as  far  as 
Peshawar.  On  the  north  the  enterprising  ruler  of  Kunduz 
has  appropriated  other  fragments  of  the  Afghan  state;  and 
on  the  west,  Herat  and  its  neighbourhood  are  subject  to 
Kamran.  Dost  Mohammed  Khan  is  said  to  be  popular ;  but 
this  is  not  the  case  with  his  brothers,  many  of  the  ablest  of  whom 
have  died,  and  have  been  succeeded  by  junior  members  of  the 
family,  of  less  talent  and  conduct.  Thus  at  Kandahar  the 
first  rulers  have  been  succeeded  by  Rahim  Dil,  Kohan  Dil, 
and  Mihr  Dil  Khans,  who,  according  to  Lieutenant  Conolly, 
are  men  notorious  only  for  their  bad  qualities ;  '^and  all  peo- 
'^ple  within  their  sway,  groaning  under  every  species  of 
^^  oppression,  look  anxiously  for  Kamran,  or  for  any  one  to 
'^  relieve  them.^^ 

Shah  Shuja,  afler  his  expulsion  from  Kabul,  made  sundry 
ineffectual  attempts  to  recover  his  authority;  but  ill-sup- 
ported or  betrayed  by  those  who  embraced  his  cause,  he  was 
obliged  in  1812  to  take  refuge  with  Runjeet  Sinh.  Having 
been  plundered  by  his  host  of  the  remains  of  his  personal 
wealth,  and  amongst  the  rest  of  a  celebrated  diamond  called 
the  Koh-i-nur,  or  hill  of  light,  and  been  detained  by  him  in 
real  though  unavowed  captivity,  he  contrived,  with  consider- 
able dexterity  and  courage,  to  rescue  his  family  and  himself 
from  the  grasp  of  the  unprincipled  Sikh,  and  made  his  escape 
to  the  British  frontier.  He  has  resided  under  our  protection 
ever  since,  and  is  now  selected  as  the  instrument  of  inflicting 
the  sentence  of  deposal  upon  Dost  Mohammed  Khan. 

During  the  residence  of  Shah  Shuja  at  the  British  station 
of  Ludiana  on  the  Satlaj,  he  has  made  one  or  t\!V'o  attempts 
to  re-establish  his  authority  over  part,  at  least,  of  his  former 
kingdom.  They  have  been  made  without  the  participation  or 
encouragement  of  the  British  government,  but  in  communi- 
cation with  Runjeet  Sinh,  and  under  expectation  of  his  assist- 
ance. Thus,  in  1834,  a  treaty  between  the  ex-king  of  Kabul 
and  the  Sikh  prince  was  entered  into,  to  which  the  British 
government  has  recently  become  a  party.  By  this  treaty  it  was 
stipulated,  that  all  the  territories  formerly  possessed  by  the 
Afghans  on  both  banks  of  the  Indus,  from  Kashmir  to 
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Peshawar,  and  since  conquered  by  Runjeet  Sinh,  should  be 
finally  ceded  to  him  and  his  heirs  in  perpetuity ;  that  a  regu- 
lated intercourse,  political  and  commercial,  should  be  kept  up 
between  the  Afghan  states  and  the  Punjab,  and  that  presents 
should  be  annually  exchanged  between  the  parties, — ^rather,  we 
may  observe  by  the  way,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Sikh.  The 
conditional  assistance  of  either  with  troops  by  the  other  was 
promised,  and  arrangements  were  agreed  to  for  the  division  of 
the  booty  which  their  combined  operations  should  obtain.  When 
the  two  armies,  Sikh  and  Afghan,  were  encamped  together,  it 
was  provided  that  cows  shoidd  not  be  slaughtered,  so  as  not  to 
offend  the  Hindu  reverence  for  that  animal ;  and  it  was  also 
agreed,  that  should  the  Shah  require  the  aid  of  the  Maharaja's 
troops,  they  should  consist  entirely  of  the  Mohammedan  batta- 
lions in  his  service.  No  immediate  object  of  the  treaty  was 
specified,  but  its  tenor  implied  the  restoration  of  the  Shah  to 
the  throne  of  Kabul. 

In  this  position  were  the  chief  performers  in  the  scenes 
now  enacting  in  Afghanistan  when  the  king  of  Persia  under- 
took the  siege  of  Herat.  For  ourselves,  we  were  not  impli- 
cated in  the  political  projects  of  any  of  the  parties ;  but  we 
were  labouring  to  accomplish  a  truly  British  object — ^the  un- 
obstructed navigation  of  the  Indus,  by  which  our  commerce 
might  enjoy  a  safe  and  ready  avenue  to  the  heart  of  Asia.  For 
this  purpose  we  had  established  friendly  relations  with  the 
chiefs  of  Sindh,  with  the  Nawab  of  Bahawalpore  and  with 
Runjeet  Sinh ;  and  everything  promised  the  most  favourable 
result,  when  the  scheme  was  blighted  by  the  ill-advised  expe- 
dition of  the  Persian  king.  The  peace  of  the  countries  wa- 
tered by  the  Indus  was  disturbed,  and  the  tranquil  transit  of 
steam-boats  laden  with  the  products  of  the  looms  of  Man- 
chester and  the  forges  of  Birmingham,  exchanged  for  the 
passage  of  armed  hosts  and  plumed  steeds,  the  tread  of  ele- 
phants and  the  rattle  of  artillery. 

The  declaration  put  forth  by  the  government  of  India, 
dated  the  1st  of  October,  1838,  explanatory  of  the  military 
movements  and  political  views  which  it  had  found  reason  to 
adopt,  afler  adverting  to  the  measures  in  progress  for  open- 
ing the  navigation  of  the  Indus,  proceeds  to  state,  that,  with 
a  view  to  invite  the  cooperation  of  the  de  facto  rulers  of 
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Afghanistan^  Sir  Alexander  Bnmes,  already  favourably  known 
to  them^  was  sent^  at  the  close  of  the  year  1836,  on  a  mission 
of  a  purely  commercial  nature,  to  Dost  Mohammed  E^an ; 
that  on  his  way  to  Kabul  he  learned  that  the  Afghan  chief 
had  made  a  sudden  and  unprovoked  attack  on  Maharaja 
Runjeet  Sinh,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  resented ;  and  that 
the  commercial  and  friendly  objects  of  the  British  government 
would  be  frustrated  by  the  hostilities  that  were  likely  to  ensue. 
The  mediation  of  the  government  was  therefore  offered  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  parties,  and  the  proposal 
was  readily  acceded  to  by  the  Maharaja,  but  coldly  entertained 
and  ultimately  rejected  by  Dost  Mohammed  Khan. 

Now,  it  is  possible,  that  Dost  Mohammed  Khan  may  have 
learnt  that  some  engagement  was  on  foot  between  Runjeet 
Sinh  and  Shah  Shuja  detrimental  to  his  interests ;  but  he 
must  have  known  that  the  British  goverment  was  no  party 
to  it,  and  the  mission  of  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  afforded  him  a 
most  favourable  opportunity  for  propitiating  it  in  his  behalf. 
Anxious  as  we  were  to  preserve  amicable  relations  along  the 
Indus,  it  was  not  likely  that  we  should  have  assented  to  any 
movements  calculated  unnecessarily  to  destroy  them.  The 
claims  of  Shah  Shuja  had  settled  in  abeyance ;  and  the  wily 
Sikh  would  have  given  them  no  countenance  whatever,  had 
he  thought  his  doing  so  would  incur  our  displeasure.  The 
Afghan  must  have  relied  on  our  support  if  necessary; 
and  without  it,  whence  his  sudden  daring  in  provoking  a 
quarrel  with  the  Raja?  The  combined  energies  of  his  family 
whilst  entire  and  united — the  yet  unbroken  strength  of  the 
Afghan  kingdom — ^had  been  shattered  to  pieces  by  the  Sikhs 
at  Naushetra,  when  their  armies  were  in  an  infinitely  less  ef- 
fective state  of  organization  and  equipment  than  they  had 
attained  in  1836.  On  several  subsequent  occasions,  when  in 
a  season  of  political  desperation  or  religious  enthusiasm,  the 
Afghans  had  measured  swords  with  the  Sikhs,  they  had  in- 
variably been  defeated  by  a  comparatively  small  portion  of 
the  forces  of  their  enemies ;  they  had  been  obliged  to  cede 
some  of  their  most  valuable  provinces,  and  they  were  dis- 
united and  disheartened.  What  possible  hope  could  Dost 
Mohammed  Khan  have  entertained  of  success  in  a  conflict, 
in  which  he  could  array  only  the  scanty,  irregular,  and  ill- 
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organized  forces  of  Kabul  againet  the  numerous,  well-disci- 
plined and  victorious  annies  of  the  Punjab?  Dost  Mohammed 
had  always  enjoyed  the  credit  of  heing  a  prudent  and  cautious 
statesman,  prosecuting  his  objects  calmly  and  patiently ;  and 
though  not  destitute  of  personal  prowess,  yet  preferring  to 
gain  hia  ends  hy  contrivance  rather  than  by  force.  It  was 
evident,  therefore,  that  his  conduct  was  not  to  be  regarded 
as  the  ebullition  of  inconsiderate  resentment,  or  the  precipi- 
tancy of  despair;  and  that  nothing  but  a  confident  reliance 
on  powerful  support  could  have  made  him  the  aggressor  in 
so  unequal  a  strife.  Evidence  was  not  long  wanting;  and 
despatches  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  oiv  fimctionaries  esta- 
blished incontrovertibly  the  fact,  that  entertaining  no  hope 
we  should  countenance  the  ambitious  designs  which  he 
had  formed,  the  Afghan  chief  had  thrown  himself  upon 
other  quarters  ;  and  had,  in  fact,  been  instigated  by  Russia, 
through  Persia,  to  the  policy  he  had  chosen  to  prefer. 
Unavowed  agents  of  Russia  were  found  by  Sir  A.  Bumes 
at  Kabul ;  and  the  journals  of  Calcutta,  in  speaking  of  that 
ofiBcer'B  proceedings,  noticed  the  ascendency  which  these 
emissaries  had  obtained  in  the  Afghan  councils,  and  the  insur- 
mountable  obstacles  opposed  by  their  advice  to  any  me- 
diation between  Dost  Mohammed  and  Runjeet  Sinh.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  with  such  advisers,  reconciliation 
was  hopeless;  for  they  must  have  led  Dost  Mohammed 
to  believe  that,  with  the  aid  of  Russia,  he  should  not  only 
recover  the  country  which  the  Afghans  had  lost  on  the  west 
of  the  Indus,  but  that  he  should  annihilate  his  Hindu 
enemies  and  his  disobedient  vassals,  and  again  establish  the 
Abdali  rule  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  banks  of 
the  Satlaj  and  the  vallies  of  Kashmir.  The  official  declara- 
tion of  ^e  Governor-general  probably  alludes  to  some  such 
wild  and  dangerous  projects,  when  it  states  that  Dost  Mo- 
hammed Khan  persisted,  as  respected  the  Sikhs,  in  urging 
the  most  unreasonable  pretensions,  and  avowed  schemes  of 
aggrandisement  and  ambition  injurious  to  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  the  frontiers  of  India;  and  openly  threatened,  in 
iiuiheraQce  of  those  schemes,  to  call  in  every  foreign  aid 
which  he  could  command.  The  avowals  of  the  Afghan  were  no 
doubt  much  more  plain  spoken :  he  could  not  have  threatened 
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British  India  with  Persia, — ^he  knows  the  resources  of  both 
too  well  to  think  of  frightening  the  Governor-general  with  the 
Shah.  He  must  have  appealed  to  a  more  formidable  poten- 
tate, and  no  doubt  menaced  us,  if  we  thwarted  his  purposes, 
that  he  would  soon  be  at  the  gates  of  Delhi  with  a  confederate 
force  of  Russians  and  Afghans.  If  proofs  of  treacherous 
commimications  between  Dost  Mohammed  and  the  enemies 
of  Great  Britain  had  not  been  actually  in  the  possession  of 
Sir  Alexander  Burnes ;  if  some  act  had  not  been  committed, 
or  some  despatch  intercepted,  of  almost  as  hostile  a  nature  as 
that  celebrated  communication  of  M.  de  Malartic,  which  led 
to  the  war  of  Mysore  and  the  destruction  of  Tippoo;  if  the 
Sirdars  of  Candahar  had  not  complied  with  the  suggestions 
of  the  Russian  emissary,  and  sent  a  representative  of  their 
house  and  their  power  to  assist  the  Shah  of  Persia  in  that 
very  expedition  against  Herat,  which  was  in  itself  an  act  of 
hostility  against  Great  Britain,  and  which  was  undertaken  in 
defiance  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  British  ambassador; — if 
these  proofs  do  not  exist,  if  these  events  have  not  occurred, 
and  if  they  be  not  pregnant  with  the  import  we  confidently 
give  them,  then  is  the  policy  of  the  Indian  government  a 
mistaken  policy,  and  this  great  expedition  of  our  armies  un- 
warranted. But  if  these  grounds  of  our  proceedings  do  in- 
deed exist  (and  it  will  be  for  history  to  record  what  policy 
may  not  disclose),  then  no  disavowal  from  St.  Petersburg, 
no  shuffling  of  cabinets,  no  diplomatic  equivocation,  will  shake 
our  opinion  of  the  justice  of  our  apprehensions,  and  the  im- 
perative necessity  of  our  armed  demonstration.  The  agents 
of  Russia  may  have  exceeded  their  instructions, — the  hopes 
which  animated  Dost  Mohammed  may  have  been  too  sanguine; 
but  at  any  rate,  their  imprudence  has  possessed  us  of  their 
purposes  in  good  time,  and  has  made  it  impossible  to  leave 
Dost  Mohammed  Khan  in  a  situation  in  which  he  may  be  made 
the  ready  instrument  of  designs  "  of  an  unfriendly  and  injuri- 
ous character  to  the  British  power  in  India.*' 

For  that  it  is  India  that  is  imperilled,  we  have  the  repeated 
expressions  of  the  *  Declaration  *  to  substantiate : — **  the  ul- 
"  terior  designs  of  Persia  affecting  the  interests  of  the  British 
*^  government  have  been,  by  a  succession  of  events,  more  and 
^'  more  openly  manifested  ;'* — *^the  necessity  in  which  Great 
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*^  Britain  is  placed^  of  regarding  the  present  advance  of  the 
"  Persian  arms  into  Afghanistan  as  an  act  of  hostility  towards 
"  itself  ;^^ — "  the  chiefs  of  Candahar  have  avowed  their  ad- 
**  herence  to  Persian  policy,  with  the  same  full  knowledge  of 
*^  its  opposition  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  British  na- 
*^  tion  in  India ;^' — and  "the  Governor-general  felt  the  im- 
**  portance  of  taking  immediate  measures  for  arresting  the 
"  rapid  progress  of  foreign  intrigue  and  aggression  towards 
"  our  own  territories/'  Can  *  foreign'  here  be  translated 
*  Persian?'  Persia  prosecute  schemes  of  aggression  against 
British  India !  the  government  of  Britain  entertain  apprehen- 
sion of  the  ambitious  projects  of  Persia  !  Credat  Judcetis, — 
There  is  but  one  power  in  the  East  that  could  cherish  the 
fond  vision  of  supplanting  lis  in  India, — that  could  have  the 
craft  to  employ  the  Asiatic  princes  as  the  instruments  of  so 
perilous  an  enterprise, — that  could  have  the  hardihood  to  risk 
the  contest  in  which  it  must  inevitably  terminate.  Specula- 
tion is  at  an  end;  inference  is  converted  into  certainty ; — Russia 
is  detected  in  setting  on  foot  schemes  of  ambition  and  aggran- 
disement incompatible  with  the  peace  and  safety  of  British 
India. 

It  is  the  obvious  conclusion,  that  the  course  of  policy  which 
Russia  instigates,  she  is  prepared  to  support,  although  the 
manner  of  affording  that  support  may  be  varied  according  to 
circumstances.  To  the  Shah  of  Persia  she  supplied  at  least 
engineers,  and,  had  he  taken  Herat,  would  probably  have 
added  military  stores,  if  not  men.  To  Dost  Mohammed  she 
would  have  sent  contingents,  nominally  Persian,  but  organized 
and  armed  by  herself.  What  might  have  followed  the  Afghan 
conquest  of  the  Punjab  is  doubtful ;  but  we  do  not  suppose  that 
Russia  is  prepared  openly  to  invade  India ;  her  present  pur- 
poses are,  in  all  likelihood,  to  weaken  and  embarrass  us, — to 
foment  internal  troubles  and  discontents, — to  excite  subsidiary 
and  dependent  states  to  throw  off  our  yoke, — to  encourage 
Ava  and  Nepal  to  retrieve  their  past  losses, — to  keep  us  fully, 
anxiously  and  expensively  occupied, — so  that  we  may  oppose 
no  ^obstacles  to  the  consolidation  of  her  authority  and  re- 
sources in  Afghanistan ;  when  she  will  be  strong  to  under- 
take, and  we  shall  be  impotent  to  resist,  our  finsd  expulsion 
from  the  coveted  regions  of  India.    Again  we  have  to  ask. 
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are  we  tamely  and  unconcernedly  to  await  this  consumma- 
tion ? — are  we  to  allow  our  antagonist  to  grow  to  a  stature 
and  strength  with  which  it  will  be  dangerous  to  contend ; 
or  at  once^  whilst  we  may^  put  our  hands  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  giant^  and  confine  him  to  the  height  which  we  have 
already  somewhat  heedlessly  suffered  him  to  attain,  but  which 
we  have  no  reason  to  fear  ? 

The  immediate  results  which  were  to  be  expected  from  our 
decisive  opposition  to  the  projects  of  our  secret  enemies  have 
been  already  achieved.  The  Persian  monarch  has  been 
obliged  to  abandon  Herat ;  the  deep-laid  schemes  of  Russia 
have,  for  the  present  at  least,  been  exposed  and  foiled ;  and 
Dost  Mohammed  Khan  has  found,  that  in  relying  upon  her 
support  for  his  purposes  of  aggrandisement,  he  has  been  led 
into  a  fatal  error.  The  projects  that  he  has  entertained  and 
avowed  render  it  impossible  that  we  .can  continue  in  amity 
with  him,  and  make  even  neutrality  dangerous.  In  becoming 
a  party  to  schemes  incompatible  with  the  security  and  peace 
of  India,  he  is  virtually  the  aggressor ;  and,  unless  we  would 
invite  a  repetition  of  aggression,  we  cannot  suffer  it  to  pass 
without  retribution.  Dost  Mohammed  has  no  right  to  his 
present  power :  he  is  at  best  an  usurper ;  and,  in  setting  him 
aside  in  favour  of  a  prince,  whose  claims  are  undeniable,  and 
whose  adherence  to  our  political  interests  we  may  expect  to 
secure,  we  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  Afghans,  as  well  as 
protect  our  own.  That  the  object  may  be  accomplished,  as 
far  as  Dost  Mohammed  is  concerned,  with  little  difficulty, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe.  His  unassisted  resources 
are  utterly  unequal  to  maintain  a  control.  His  forces  are 
variously  enumerated ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  he  has,  in  his 
regular  service,  ten  thousand  men.  These  are  mostly  cavalry, 
and  some  of  them  tolerably  effective ;  but  they  are  indiffer- 
ently disciplined,  irregularly  paid,  and  of  doubtful  fidelity. 
The  infantry  are  few  in  number,  ill-armed  and  undisciplined, 
and  the  artillery  is  mere  lumber.  A  more  considerable  num- 
ber of  men  may  be  brought  into  the  field  from  the  contin- 
gents of  the  chiefs  who  hold  their  jaghirs  by  the  tenure  of  jni- 
litary  service,  and  the  militia  or  levy  en  masee  of  the  clans 
subject  to  Kabul ;  but  the  extent  of  this  force  depends  upon 
the  feeling  which  pervades  the  followers  and  adherents  of  the 
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0 
Khan^  and^  from  all  accounts  of  the  character  and  conduct  of 

Dost  Mohammed;  it  does  not  appear  that  be  has  ever  com- 
manded the  esteem  and  attachment  of  his  countrymen  :  he 
has  never  displayed  that  spirit  of  enterprise  and  resolution 
which  alone  would  have  endeared  him  to  the  Afghan  popula- 
tion. He  is  the  Khan  of  a  city^  not  of  a  camp ;  but^  even  if  this 
were  not  so,  and  the  people  were  Ukely  to  arm  in  his  cause, 
the  ill-directed  efforts  of  a  mob,  however  brave  individually, 
can  oppose  no  serious  obstacle  to  an  Tndian  army ;  they  have 
not  checked  the  Sikhs :  they  are  not  likely  to  stop  the  Bri- 
tish. Then  on  the  north  and  east  the  Afghan  cannot  ven- 
ture to  leave  himself  imdefended.  At  Peshawar  are  the  re- 
gular battalions  of  Runjeet  Sinh,  under  generals  AUard  and 
Ventura,  ready  to  fall  upon  him ;  and,  amongst  the  vallies  of 
the  Hindu  Kosh,  is  Murad  Beg,  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
to  commit  fresh  encroachments  on  his  neighbour.  Opposi- 
tion is  so  far  hopeless ;  and  the  wisest  thing  that  the  Khan 
could  do,  and  which  at  one  time  he  was  reported  to  have 
done,  would  be  to  commute  his  falling  kingdom  for  a  perma- 
nent lordship,  ancl  accept  a  jaghir  and  feudal  state  under  his 
lawful  sovereign.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  this  in  the  re- 
lations that  subsist  between  him  and  Shah  Shuja :  there  are 
no  personal  wrongs  on  either  side  to  resent  or  to  revenge. 
The  poUtical  injury  done  to  Shuja  was  the  act  of  Fatteh 
Khan,  and  his  expulsion  from  the  throne  by  that  ambitious 
chief,  was  amply  avenged  by  the  perfidy  and  ingratitude  of 
Mahmood. 

According  to  the  latest  advices  from  India,  however,  the 
accuracy  of  which  requires  confirmation.  Dost  Mohammed 
Khan  has  indeed  consented  to  abdicate  the  sovereignty  that 
he  cannot  defend ;  but  it  is  in  favour  of  Kamran,  not  of 
Shuja.  The  Kandahar  chiefs  are  also  said  to  have  acknow- 
ledged his  supremacy ;  and,  having  thus  united  the  Afghan 
leaders  under  his  banner,  Kamran  considers  himself  independ- 
ent of  our  friendship  or  enmity,  and  scornfully  rejects  the 
hand  that  we  have  held  out  to  him.  He  naturally  sets  Uttle 
value  on  our  recognition  of  his  title  to  Herat,  if  the  Barikzye 
brothers  assent  to  acknowledge  him  sovereign  also  of  Kabul 
and  Kandahar ;  and,  in  the  certainty  of  being  unable  to  defend 
themselves  against  Shah   Shuja  and  a  British  force,  it  is 
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possible  that  they  may  yield  a  seeming  assent  to  the  preten- 
sions of  Kamran^  trusting  that  they  may  evade  the  actual 
occupation  of  their  cities  by  his  troops  ;  or,  at  least,  recover 
possession  of  them  when  the  more  formidable  danger  of  fo- 
reign invasion  shall  have  been,  as  they  anticipate  it  \^d]l  be, 
repelled.  Their  combination,  no  doubt,  gives  a  new  feature 
to  the  war,  and  may  render  it  more  protracted  and  arduous 
than  we  seem  to  have  expected  that  it  would  prove,  by  having 
broken  up  part  of  our  force.  TThere  is  nothing,  however,  in 
this  confederacy  that  we  need  seriously  fear.  It  is  a  union  of 
unprincipled  leaders,  of  little  conduct  or  capacity,  entered  into 
from  motives  of  an  entirely  selfish  nature,  and  existing  only 
as  long  as  each  thinks  its  continuance  an  object  of  individual 
benefit.  That  same  spirit  of  selfishness  will  be  opposed  to 
any  relinquishment  of  temporary  profit  or  power,  for  the  good 
of  the  whole,  or  in  acquittd  of  the  rightful  claims  of  another ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  that  it  will  even  be  able  to 
suppress,  except  for  a  brief  and  uncertain  interval,  the  mutual 
jealousy  and  aversion  that  must  divide  the  Barikzye  brothers 
from  Kamran.  They  have  a  blood-feud  against  him;  they 
have  to  exact  retribution  for  the  death  of  Fatteh  Khan ;  and, 
although  the  demand  may  be  waived  for  a  season,  in  consider- 
ation of  personal  interests,  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  character  of  the  Afghans  that  it  should  be  altoge- 
ther abandoned.  The  confederacy  is  hollow  and  rotten,  and 
Kamran  is  not  the  person  to  give  it  soundness  and  substance : 
he  is  a  sot  and  a  sensualist.  Any  influence  that  he  may  enjoy 
will  be  acquired  through  the  talents  and  energy  of  his  vizir, 
Yar  Mohammed  Khan ;  but  here  again  is  an  element  of  weak- 
ness ;  for  the  minister,  who  is  viceroy  over  his  king,  will  ever 
be  an  object  of  jealousy  and  dislike  to  his  peers.  It  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  Dost  Mohammed  should  act  under 
the  orders  of  Yar  Mohammed ;  or  that  the  latter,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Kamran,  should  give  way  to  the  former.  There 
can  be  little  cordiality  of  feeling  or  unity  of  conduct  amongst 
these  allies.  How  far  the  people  are  affected  has  yet  to  be 
ascertained.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  they  should  be  much 
attached  to  their  present  rulers ;  in  some  places  the  contrary 
is,  no  doubt,  the  case.  It  is  impossible  that  the  Afghans 
should  fail  to  remember  how  much  misery  and  humiliation 
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they  have  suffered  from  the  period  of  anarchy  which  com- 
menced with  the  ambitious  intrigues  of  Fatteh  Khan^  and  should 
not  be  prepared  to  welcome  any  sovereign  who  is  enabled  to 
restore  to  them  internal  tranquillity  and  external  consideration. 
Shah  Shuja  was  never  unpopular^ — never  deserved  to  be  so, — 
for  he  was  just,  mild  and  humane,  free  from  many  of  the  vices 
which  disgrace  his  countrymen,  and  far  from  deficient  in  cou- 
rage and  enterprise,  although  unfortunate.  He  has,  it  is  true, 
been  long  a  stranger  to  the  Afghans,  and  he  is  now  growing  old; 
but  he  has  sons  who  bear  a  favourable  reputation,  and  who  will 
present^hemselves  to  the  people  with  the  freshness  of  hope,  and 
the  recollection  of  their  descent  from  Ahmed  Shah,  with  the 
advantage  also  of  belonging  to  the  Sadhozye,  the  royal  and 
sacred  clan.  Of  the  other  clans  of  the  Afghans  few  have 
borne  the  ascendency  of  the  Barikzyes  without  murmuring, 
and  many  are  at  feud  with  them.  Although,  therefore,  the 
interference  of  foreigners  in  their  afiairs  will,  no  doubt,  be 
impalatable  to  the  Afghans,  yet  there  are  many  circiunstances 
which  should  secure  to  Shuja  a  strong  party  in  his  favour, 
and  render  it  improbable  that  he  will  meet  with  anything  like 
a  truly  national  resistance.  That  his  reinstatement  may  be  a 
less  easy  undertaking  than  has  been  imagined,  is  very  pos- 
sible, and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  our  first  steps  re- 
tarded and  embarrassed:  there  are  sources  of  considerable 
uncertainty  in  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  seat  of  war,  in 
the  face  and  climate  of  the  country,  in  the  distance  of  the 
field  of  action  from  our  own  frontier,  and  the  want  of  a  con- 
veniently proximate  base  and  connecting  link,  and  the  conse- 
quent difficulty  of  furnishing  our  armies  with  supplies.  There 
will  be  also  much  perplexity  from  the  doubtful  and  suspicious 
co-operation  of  the  intermediate  native  states,  or  their  undis- 
guised dread  and  dislike  of  our  movements.  These  are  con- 
siderations that  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  may  very 
materially  affect  the  completion  of  our  first  proceedings :  the 
difficulty  will  not  be  diminished  by  our  being  unprepared  for 
it;  it  must  be  looked  for,  and  resolutely  encountered.  The 
result  cannot  be  doubtful.  Runjeet  Sinh  purposed  to  place 
Shuja  on. his  throne  without  our  aid;  and,  had  he  attempted 
it  in  earnest,  would  in  all  probability  have  succeeded.  Are 
we  less  likely  to  succeed  than  the  Sikh  ?     Our  march  may 
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not  be  quite  a  triumphant  procession ;  but,  with  a  moderate 
exertion  of  our  energies,  we  must  finally  replace  Shah  Shuja 
on  the  throne  of  Kabul. 

It  is  not  enough  to  seat  him  on  his  throne ;  we  must  main- 
tain him  there ;  and  how  this  is  to  be  done  is  a  question  of 
more  importance  and  difficulty:  its  difficulty  is  enhanced 
by  the  connexion  which  we  have  formed  with  Runjeet  Sinh, 
and  which,  although  perhaps  unavoidable,  is  seriously  to 
be  regretted.  The  treaty  with  Shah  Shuja  was  negociated 
before  we  became  parties  to  it ;  we  could  scarcely  have  taken 
the  business  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Sikh,  certainly 
not  without  grievously  displeasing  him ;  and  as  Shah  Shuja 
had  guaranteed  to  him  possession  of  Peshawar,  it  was  not  for 
us  to  object  to  the  stipulation.  By  such  a  condition,  how- 
ever, a  blot  is  affixed  to  the  reputation  of  Shah  Shuja,  which 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Afghans  can  be  effiiced  only  by  the  violation 
of  the  terms ;  and  our  obligation  to  keep  them  inviolate,  will 
bring  upon  us  the  cordial  detestation  of  the  subjects  of  our 
ally.  We  have  pledged  ourselves,  too,  to  much  more  than 
appears  upon  the  face  of  the  treaty :  a  guarantee  for  Runjeet 
Sinh  is  a  mere  formality, — ^his  best  warrant  for  the  retention 
of  Peshawar  is  his  sword ;  but  the  guarantee  extends  to  his 
heirs,  and  its  execution  will  probably  invest  us  with  actual 
responsibilities,  which  will  bring  us  into  collision,  if  not  with 
Shah  Shuja,  at  least  with  his  successors.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  foresee,  that  if  we  would  keep  well  with  the  Afghans — 
if  we  would  make  of  them  a  vanguard  against  Russo-Persian 
encroachment,  we  must  at  some  future  period  restore  to  the 
king  of  Kabul  the  territories  formerly  occupied  by  his  coun- 
trymen on  the  west  of  the  Indus. 

This,  however,  is  a  contingency  to  be  hereafter  provided 
for :  in  the  mean  time,  is  Shah  Shuja  likely  to  maintain  him- 
self on  his  throne  without  our  aid,  or  must  we  maintain  him 
there  ?  There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  of  the  latter  alternative ; 
the  Afghans  have  been  so  long  without  any  government,  the 
Barikzye  chiefs  are  still  so  powerful,  and  the  resources  of 
Shah  Shuja  so  entirely  deficient,  that  any  thing  like  a  per- 
manently settled  state  of  things  is  not  to  be  expected  without 
our  interposition.  In  what  way  is  this  to  be  most  beneficially 
exercised?     By  the  same  system  that  has  been  vainly  at- 
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tempted  in  Persia :  we  must  furnish  the  Shah  with  money^  for 
the  purpose  of  attaching  to  his  service  a  regular  force,  which 
also  we  must  undertake  to  organise.  The  money  must  be 
applied  to  a  specific  purpose,  the  payment  of  the  troops, — and 
to  secure  this  we  must  be  their  paymasters.  Asiatic  princes 
have  yet  to  learn,  that  soldiers,  to  be  obedient  and  effective, 
must  be  paid.  This  is  the  simplest  and  least  objectionable 
mode  of  supporting  Shah  Shuja,  and  of  upholding  our  in- 
fluence in  Afghanistan. 

It  has  been  lurged  by  some  writers  of  unquestionable  in- 
formation and  sound  judgement,  that  it  would  be  preferable 
to  revert  to  the  conditions  of  our  former  agreements  with 
Persia,  and  to  renew  the  annual  subsidies  we  paid  for  many 
years  to  the  Persian  court,  instead  of  subsidising  the  Afghan 
princes.  The  advantage  of  such  an  arrangement  would  be, 
the  establishment  of  a  barrier  more  remote  than  that  of 
Afghanistan,  and  the  keeping  of  Russian  intrigue  at  a  greater 
distance  firom  India.  This  effect,  however,  is  doubtful ;  and 
there  are  other  considerations  which  seem  to  turn  the  balance 
in  favour  of  Afghanistan.  We  have  tried  the  plan  in  Persia, 
and  what  have  we  gained  by  it?  Persia  is  more  under  the 
influence  of  Russia  than  ever.  Our  money  never  did  any 
good  in  Persia.  We  had  no  control  over  its  appUcation.  The 
Persian  court  is  too  independent  of  us ;  the  Persian  nation  is 
too  self-important  to  permit  our  giving  any  direction  to  their 
policy,  or  introducing  any  permanent  improvement  into  their 
diplomatic  or  military  institutions.  Nothing  but  the  immi- 
nent approach  of  a  great  danger  will  induce  Persia  to  treat 
us  as  a  superior;  and  without  such  admission  of  superiority, 
all  interference  is  unprofitable.  We  should  be  ready,  and  we 
should  let  Persia  imderstand  that  we  are  ready,  to  take  upon 
ourselves  her  protection  when  it  is  actually  necessary,  even 
to  the  extent  of  war  with  any  power  by  whom  her  integrity 
may  be  assailed ;  but  we  contribute  neither  to  her  safety  nor 
our  credit,  by  putting  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  pounds  a  year 
into  the  pocket  of  the  Shah,  that  he  may  squander  it  upon 
the  inmates  of  his  haram,  or  the  associates  of  his  pleasiu-es. 

The  case  will  be  different  with  the  Shah  of  the  Afghans : 
he  must  Usten  to  our  dictation ;  whatever  money  we  give  him 
we  may  distribute  as  we  please ;  and  it  will  be  our  own  fault 
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if  it  be  not  distributed  so  as  to  provide  for  his  permanent  ad- 
vantage^ as  well  as  the  perpetuation  of  our  influence.  We 
shall  thus^  it  is  to  be  hoped^  be  able  to  erect  a  barrier  against 
the  advance  of  hostile  intentions,  .which,  although  less  re- 
mote, will  be  more  substantial,  more  lasting,  more  trust- 
worthy, than  we  can  ever  hope  to  make  of  Persia. 

The  equivalent  of  the  additional  burthen  thus  imposed 
upon  our  finances  will  be  the  security  of  our  possessions ; 
and  it  will  be  the  least  costly  price  that  we  can  pay  for  so 
great  a  benefit.  To  disregard  the  opportunity  of  strengthen- 
ing ourselves  beyond  the  Indus  offered  by  recent  transactions, 
would  reduce  us  to  the  necessity,  at  no  remote  period,  of  pro- 
viding for  our  safety  on  our  own  side  of  the  river ;  and  the 
immense  armaments  that  would  be  requisite  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, would  infinitely  exceed  any  expense  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  kingdom  of  the  Afghans,  in  tranquiUity  and 
strength,  can  possibly  cost  us.  Nor  should  we  be  without 
other  compensation :  the  trade  of  Kabul,  whether  considered 
as  the  capital  of  the  Afghans,  or  as  the  entrepdt  of  the  com- 
merce between  India,  and  through  India  of  England  and  the 
coimtries  of  Central  Asia,  is  of  great  value ;  and  in  the  new 
faciUties  afforded  by  our  connexion  with  its  sovereign,  our 
merchants  would  seek  its  markets  with  a  confidence  and  se- 
curity never  known  before,  and  would  establish  an  interchange 
of  benefits,  calculated  to  enrich  the  Afghans,  Great  Britain 
and  Hindustan. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  relations  which  we  are  about  to 
form  with  states  beyond  our  frontier,  that  they  may  be  ex- 
pected to  end  as  those  have  done  which  we  have  formed  within 
it,  and  terminate  in  an  extension  of  our  territorial  acquisi- 
tions. We  do  not  see  at  present  what  additions  to  our  actual 
territory  could  be  desirably  made  west  of  the  Indus,  detached 
as  they  must  be  from  all  natural  connexion  with  our  present 
dominions.  Nor  does  such  a  consequence  follow  from  our 
subsidizing  the  Afghans :  if  indeed  we  were  to  tax  Shah  Shuja 
with  a  subsidiary  force,  the  result  might  be  anticipated ;  the 
force  would  never  be  paid  by  his  majesty^s  exchequer,  and 
the  pay  would  soon  be  commuted  for  an  assignment  of  lands. 
It  does  not  seem,  however,  necessary  to  adopt  a  course 
which  shall  involve  such  a  consequence ;  and  certainly  any 
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territory  beyond  the  river  would,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  be  a  most  undesirable  possession.  The  progress  of 
events,  which  it  is  neither  possible  nor  prudent  to  resist,  will 
probably  bring  us  eventually  to  the  Indus  as  our  boundary. 
But  it  is  no  part  of  our  Indian  poUcy  to  precipitate  such  an 
occurrence  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  more  likely  to  embarrass 
ourselves  by  endeavouring  to  retard  it.  The  experience  of  the 
past  has,  however,  shown  the  futility  of  such  self-denial,  and 
the  impotence  of  pubUc  denunciations  and  of  parUamentary 
enactments  to  restrict  the  extension  of  our  Indian  empire, 
when  its  limits  are  carried  forward  by  the  impetuous  and  ir- 
resistible force  of  circumstance  and  time.  It  is  hopeless  to 
expect  that  the  princes  of  Asia  will  ever  be  such  accurate 
judges  of  their  own  strength,  or  such  entire  masters  of  their 
own  passions,  as  to  avoid  provoking  a  contest  with  a  power 
with  which  they  are  so  unable  to  contend  as  the  govern- 
ment of  India.  To  refrain  from  punishing  presumption  and 
aggression  would  most  assuredly  invite  a  repetition  of  the 
wrong.  The  principle  of  self-defence,  therefore,  is  the  ever- 
active  element  of  conquest ;  and  our  empire  must  continue  to 
spread  until  all  provocation  shall  have  ceased,  or  we  shall 
have  learnt  to  submit  contentedly  to  injury  and  insult. 

To  the  extension  of  territory,  however,  in  the  present  case, 
our  pohcy  is  evidently  averse ;  and  all  we  seek  to  obtain,  in 
return  for  our  exertions  and  expenditure,  is  such  an  influence 
over  the  court  and  nation  of  the  Afghans  as  shall  place  their 
energies  and  resources  at  our  disposal,  whenever  the  exigen- 
cies of  our  Indian  empire  shall  demand  their  employment. 
To  the  acquirement  of  this  influence,  what  reasonable  objec- 
tion can  be  urged  ? 

The  interference  of  the  government  of  British  India  in  the 
councils  of  Kabul  will  impUcate  us,  it  maybe  objected,  in  the 
tangled  maze  of  Asiatic  politics,  and  in  a  perplexing  conflict 
of  interests  neither  British  nor  Indian.  Thus  already,  by  the 
treaty  of  Lahore,  to  which  the  government  of  India  is  a  party, 
it  is  provided,  that  Shah  Shuja  shall  relinquish,  for  himself 
and  his  successors,  all  claims  of  supremacy  and  arrears  of 
tribute  over  the  country  now  held  by  the  Amirs  of  Sindh,  on 
condition  of  their  payment  of  a  sum  to  be  fixed  by  the  Bri- 
tish government,  but  of  which  fifteen  lacs  of  rupees  (£150,000) 
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shall  be  paid  to  Runjeet  Sinh.  The  Amuis  of  Sindh  are  ahready 
in  possession  of  independence^  and  have  been  in  possession  of 
it  many  years :  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  very  readily  con- 
sent to  purchase  the  independence  that  is  already  their  own, 
and  which,  if  we  stand  aloof,  they  will  be  able  to  maintain 
without  any  payment  whatever. 

The  same  treaty  also  stipulates,  that  Shah  Shuja  shall  not 
molest  his  nephew  the  ruler  of  Herat  in  the  possession  of  the 
territories  now  subject  to  his  government;  so  that  we  are  not 
only  engaged  to  defend  Herat  against  the  claims  of  Persia, 
but  to  protect  it  against  those  of  Kabul,  of  which  it  consti- 
tuted imtil  recently  an  unquestionable  dependency.  The 
opposition  of  Kamran,  if  productive  of  active  hostiUty,  may 
acquit  us  of  the  obUgation, 

Then,  again,  if  we  look  to  the  north,  we  find  a  state  of 
things  in  which  it  will  scarcely  be  possible  for  us  to  abstain 
from  interfering.  Murad  Beg,  of  Kunduz,  as  noticed  above, 
has  taken  possession  of  territories  within  the  Hindu  Kosh, 
subject  to  Kabul.  Are  these  to  be  confirmed  to  him,  or  is 
Shuja,  with  our  sanction  and  aid,  to  attempt  their  recoveiy  ? 
Murad  Beg  is  equally  embroiled  with  his  neighbours  on  the 
north,  and  has  in  like  manner  wrested  several  important  dis- 
tricts from  the  King  of  Bokhara,  who  has  been  negociating 
an  alliance  with  Dost  Mohammed  Khan,  and  will  probably 
seek  to  renew  it  with  Shah  Shuja  for  a  combined  attack  upon 
the  ruler  of  Kunduz.  Shah  Shuja  cannot,  by  the  treaty  of 
Lahore,  enter  into  negociations  with  any  foreign  state,  with- 
out the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  British  and  Sikh  go- 
vernments; an  aUiance  with  Bokhara  cannot  be  formed, 
therefore,  without  our  conciurence,  and  it  will  be  equally 
hazardous  to  give  it,  or  withhold  from  it,  our  sanction. 

The  contiguity  of  the  kingdom  of  Bokhara  to  the  frontiers 
of  Russia,  the  centrical  situation  which  it  occupies,  and  the 
extent  and  importance  of  its  territory  and  trade,  render  it 
essential  that  we  should  cultivate  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
its  sovereign.  The  present  and  the  last  kings  of  Bokhara 
have  both  shown  themselves  very  well  disposed  towards  the 
British  government,  upon  the  only  occasion  on  which  they 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  manifesting  their  sentiments, — 
the  Mendfy  reception  of  British  travellers,  as  Moorcroft  in 
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1824^  and  Bumes  in  1832.  There  is^  indeed,  good  reason 
why  the  king  of  Bokhara  should  seek  our  friendship  and 
alliance :  he  is  too  near  to  Russia  not  to  be  aware  of  both  her 
purposes  and  her  power,  and  must  be  desirous  of  securing 
the  support  of  the  only  Asiatic  state  which  can  protect  him 
against  her  aggressions.  The  khan  of  Khiva,  his  neighbour, 
must  be  sensible  of  a  Uke  necessity ;  and  with  him,  therefore, 
we  may  also  have  occasion  to  form  new  and  uncertain  rela- 
tions.  The  general  consequence  of  this  extension  of  our 
acquaintance  with  Asiatic  potentates  must  lead  to  eventual 
benefit  both  to  our  commerce  and  oiur  power ;  but  the  capri- 
cious spirit  of  oriental  diplomacy,  and  the  precarious  charac- 
ter of  Asiatic  despots,  (not  to  speak  of  our  own  aptitude  to 
fall  into  political  errors)  render  it  certain  that  connexion  with 
every  new  eastern  prince  must  be  embarrassing  and  trouble- 
some. Still  it  is  for  our  advantage  and  our  reputation  that 
such  connexions  should  be  attempted. 

It  has  been  too  much  the  practice  of  the  government  of 
India  to  shrink  from  contact  with  the  princes  of  Asia.  Few 
instances  are  on  record  of  an  effort  to  open  an  amicable  inter- 
course with  any  neighbouring  state,  except  upon  the  spur  of 
some  occasion  in  which  our  own  interests  were  thought  to 
demand  it.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  result  of  such 
few  attempts  as  have  been  made  has  yielded  no  encourage- 
ment to  their  repetition ;  but  the  experiments  have  been  too 
unfrequent  and  too  little  persisted  in  to  justify  such  a  conclu- 
sion ;  and  opportunities  have  occurred  which  have  not  only 
been  neglected,  but  have  been  repelled.  TThere  is  no  doubt, 
that  many  years  ago  such  an  opportunity  occurred  at  Kabul ; 
and  that  we  might  on  more  than  one  occasion  have  established 
such  an  influence  there,  as  would  have  prevented  much  misery 
to  the  coimtry,  and  have  obviated  the  necessity  of  our  present 
preparations.  The  system  of  the  government  was,  however, 
hostile  to  all  extra-Indian  connexion ;  and  it  was  with  reluc- 
tance that  it  tacitly  suffered  enterprising  individuals  in  its 
service  to  cross  its  frontiers  for  the  purpose  of  adding,  at  their 
own  cost  and  risk,  to  our  knowledge  of  the  geography  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  neighbouring  nations.  The  object  of  this 
timid  abandonment  of  the  high  station,  which,  as  the  head  of 
the  most  populous,  wealthy  and  powerful  state  in  Asia,  the 
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government  of  India  naturally  held,  was  avowedly  the  fear  of 
exciting  any  suspicion  of  our  intentions  in  the  minds  of  other 
Asiatic  nations,  who,  judging  from  the  history  of  our  con- 
quest of  Hindustan,  might  be  apt  to  think  we  purposed  in 
their  turn  to  reduce  them  also  to  our  sway.  The  precaution 
was  useless:  our  travellers  have  incurred  more  personal 
hazard  from  the  imputation  of  being  spies  sent  to  explore 
the  way  for  the  march  of  a  British  force,  than  from  any  dif- 
ference of  creed  or  complexion.  Our  poUcy  in  this  respect 
has  entirely  failed ;  and  it  has  exposed  us  to  the  charge  of  a 
selfish  indifference  to  the  prosperity  of  Asia,  or  to  a  mistrust 
in  the  real  extent  of  our  resources,  and  a  disbelief  in  the  sta- 
bihty  of  our  power.  In  the  meantime,  the  activity  of  Russia 
has  afforded  a  disadvantageous  contrast  to  our  inertness,  and 
would  no  doubt  have  won  or  compelled  the  Asiatic  states  ge- 
nerally to  submit  to  her  dictates,  had  we  not  unexpectedly 
started  from  our  slumbers,  and  boldly  vindicated  our  preten- 
sions to  the  foremost  place  amongst  the  governments  of  the 
East.  There  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  claim  will  be 
denied.  Indistinctly  as  the  cabinets  of  Asia  may  see  their 
own  interests,  they  cannot  long  be  blind  to  the  danger  that 
awaits  them  from  the  advancing  surge  of  Russian  ambition, 
and  will  gladly  welcome  the  only  rampart  that  can  pretend  to 
stem  the  tide. 

It  is  clear,  then,  if  the  facts  are  truly  stated,  that  in  the 
transactions  which  have  lately  taken  place,  or  which  are  now 
in  progress  in  the  East,  the  real  objects  have  not  been  the 
rescue  of  Herat  from  Persia,  or  the  substitution  of  the  right- 
ful king  of  Kabul  for  a  usurper, — not  the  self-suflSciency  of 
strength,  nor  the  ambition  of  conquest,  that  has  disturbed  the 
peaceful  tenor  of  our  Indian  administration,  and  animated  it 
with  warlike  aspirations, — ^but  dangers,  not  the  less  formidable 
because  disguised,  to  the  very  existence  of  our  Indian  empire. 
They  have  been  promptly  encountered,  and,  for  the  time, 
arrested ;  but  the  spirit  is  not  extinct ;  and  as  long  as  we  have 
reason  to  know  that  it  continues  active,  although  concealed, 
we  must  be  prepared  against  its  efforts,  whether  secret  or 
avowed.  This  state  of  preparation  carries  us  beyond  the 
sphere  to  which  we  have  hitherto  confined  ourselves,  and  calls 
for  new  cares,  and  imposes  additional  burthens.    The  cares, 
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however,  are  no  more  than  those  incumbent  upon  ovx  station ; 
they  are  duties  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  to  the  secondary 
states  of  Asia ;  and  the  burthens  may  well  be  bome^  as  lighter 
in  the  end  than  those  which  the  contiguity  of  Russian  au- 
thority and  influence  would  infallibly  entail. 

There  is  but  one  other  topic  to  which  it  may  be  advisable 
briefly  to  advert  before  closing  our  present  remarks.  We  have 
considered  it  thus  far  as  an  Indian  question  only^  but  it  is  an 
eminently  British  question  also.  Is  India  of  such  value  to 
Great  Britain  that  its  protection  from  contingent  peril  should 
be  a  national  obligation  ? — should  we  be  justified  in  hazarding 
the  consequences  even  of  war  in  Europe  for  the  defence  of  our 
Eastern  possessions  ?  We  cannot  imagine  any  hesitation  in  the 
reply.  India  is  of  infinite  value  to  Great  Britain,  considered 
with  reference  alone  to  our  commercial  and  financial  pros- 
perity— ^to  the  field  she  ofifers  for  the  profitable  exercise  of  our 
national  industry — the  varied  supply  she  affords  of  products 
essential  to  our  manu&ctures — the  consumption  of  those  ma- 
nufactures by  her  numerous  population — and  the  immense 
afflux  of  capital  which  she  pours  annually  by  different  chan- 
nels into  the  general  wealth  of  the  country.  These  are  con- 
siderations sufficiently  important  to  vindicate  our  putting 
forth  our  energies  in  her  defence ;  but  there  are  others  of  a 
still  higher  description,  and  we  cannot  suffer  India  even  to  be 
menaced  without  compromising  our  national  reputation.  Na- 
tional pride,  it  may  be  said,  and  truly,  is  a  very  insufficient 
plea  for  the  certain  evils  of  war ;  but  there  is  something  more 
in  the  honour  of  a  nation;  and  no  better  safeguard  can  be 
found  for  its  independence,  no  better  siurety  for  its  unmolested 
peace,  than  its  known  determination  at  adl  hazards  to  main* 
tain  its  character,  and  to  assert  its  rights,  whensoever  and  by 
whomsoever  threatened. 
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M. 

Mackinaw,  iiland  of,  148. 

Hahralta  power),  combinationa  of,  327. 

Manlloolin  iaiand,  grand  council  at,  153. 

Uauosell  (Dr.),  'Political  Medicine, 
S5T;  reporta  on  medical  eharltiei  ir 
Ireland,  55T. 

Medical  chariliea  in  Ireland,  few  boipi 
talt  of  private  foundation,  5SS  ;  [box 
which  itill  remain,  561 ;  Ihoae  aupport 
ed  by  pvllamentary  granti,  561  {  act 
of  parliament  by  which  they  have  beei 
created,  562 ;  Iheir  funda  insufldent  fo 
relief  of  the  aick  poor,  565  ;  diapenia 
rici  unequally  diitribuled,  568;  feve 
hospilala,  566;  atale  of  lunatic  ■sylums 
569  i  abuie)  of,  573 ;  might  be  made 
medienl  ichools,  S78  ;  want  of  a  meo- 
aure  for  regulating,  S79 ;  report  of  telect 
cammillee  on  the  ataie  of  the  Irish 
poor,  580 !  their  management  vested  in 
theloid<IieuienanlundeiLirdMarpelh'i 
bill,  582 ;  who  are  eligible  for  aurgeona 


la  connty  InfinDariea,  S83  :  power  in- 


Hedltc 


111. 


npowt 


irengtli 


Meer  Allam,  hii  conduct  in  buiineaa  with 
the  Engliab,  168. 

Uelboume  (Lord), tetter  to, on  rebuilding 
the  lloyal  Exchange,  591. 

Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  report  on  their 
commerce,  by  Julea  de  Hagemeiater, 
391;  preienlalBleor.391;  original  aet- 
Ilemenl  and  history  of,  392  ;  ceded  by 
Poland  to  Turkey,  394;  advance  of 
Ruuia  toward),  396 ;  their  itruggle 
againtl  Ituaiia,  397  i  organic  statute 
granted,  398;  election  of  Ihc  hospodar, 
398  ;  protest  of  Ihe  Kuislan  coniul- 
general,  400;  results  thereof,  40>i 
addresi  of  the  general  assembly  to  the 
prince,  402;  real  designs  of  the  Ruaaian 
government,  4D4  ;  diplomacy  of  Europe 
respecting,  404 ;  position  taken  by  En- 
gland and  Austria  against  the  Ruaaian 
cabinet,    409;    treaty   concerning    Ihe 

tages  of  being  under  the  Austrian  away, 
413. 

Montenegro,  her  mountain  warriora,  185. 

MoriiCM,  literature  of,  68;  their  con- 
queata,  68;  their  auembllea  called 
mejUu,  73 ;  conduct  of  Charlea  V.,  74  i 
their  persecution  by  Philip  II.,  74 ;  pri- 
vations of,  75;  eipulaion  of,  75;  con- 
quest of  Spain  by  a  few  African  war- 
riors, 76 ;  diimeniberment  of  their  ter- 
ritory, 76;  Mudtjarei,  77;  corruption 
oftheir  religion,  78;  their  degradation, 
79;  total  forgetfulneaa  of  their  national 
language,  SO ;  cuatoms  and  traditJona 
retained,  80  ;  means  employed  to  taiaa 
them  from  degradation,  81  >  their  lite- 
rature, 82;  medicine  atudied  by,  84; 
poemof  Joseph,'  84;  circumatancea  re- 
lating to  it,  91 ;  remarks  on  their  lan- 
guage, 92. 

Morpeth  (Lord),  hia  bill  Cat  aiding  th« 


of  Ireland,  i 


INDBX. 
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Nicholas  (Emperor),  hit  alteralioii  in  Che 
mode  of  g^iTing  inttmction,  544. 

Niiam  Sekundur  Jah,  his  death,  181 ; 
•ucceeded  by  Nasur-oo-Doulab,  181. 


O. 


Old  works,  reprint  of,  426. 
Ottoman  Porte,  origin  of  its  claims  to  Wal- 
lachia  and  Moldavia,  394. 


P. 


Papal  power,  cause  of  its  progress,  6 ;  Leo 
the  Oreat  asserts  its  claims,  7 ;  the 
church  of  Africa  steadily  opposes,  7 ; 
consolidation  of,  15. 

Persia,  our  strong  claims  upon  the  country 
and  the  king,  615. 

Petersburg,  situation  of,  35 ;  manners  and 
fashions  in,  48. 

Plndaree  power,  its  formation,  216. 

Postage,  present  rates  of,  453  ;  reason  of 
a  varying  rate,  453 ;  number  of  letters, 
not  distance  determines  the  cost,  454 ; 
insignificance  of  transit  cost  on  each 
letter,  458 ;  cost  of  distribution  of  letters 
compared  with  charge  for  distribution, 
462 ;  gross  and  net  revenue  of  penny 
post  in  1836,  471 ;  bad  state  of  its  re- 
venue, 472 ;  present  number  of  posted 
letters,  473 ;  number  of  chargeable  let- 
ters annually,  475 ;  whence  an  increase 
may  be  looked  for,  475 ;  remarks  on  the 
several  sources  of  increase,  476 ;   opi- 
nions of  post-officials  of  the  Illicit  con- 
veyance of  letters,  478  ;    high  postage 
deters  from  writing  letters,  479 ;  sum- 
mary of  evidence  on  the  question  of  in- 
crease, 482 ;  specimen  of  the  details  of 
witnesses,  483. 
Post-office,  its  expenses,  460 ;  its  expenses 
under  a  uniform  penny  postage  if  let- 
ters increased  four-  and  fivefold,  466- 
468 ;  few  reductions  of  charge  in,  484 ; 
return  of  the  number  of  ship-letters, 
487  ;   a  reversed  case,  487 ;  sjialogous 
cases,  487. 
Prussia,  its  law  of  copyright  analysed  by 

Dr.  Hitzig,  355. 
Public  monuments  in  England,  591. 


Queen  Caroline,  desertion  of,  and  causes 
of  this,  502;  why  she  went  abroad, 
504;  conduct  of  the  torics  respecting 
her,  506;  proceedings  on  her  trial, 
506. 


R. 


Rajpoot,  states  of,  228. 

Red  men's  retreats,  journey  to,  144. 

Rome,  indebted  for  ecclesiastical  to  politi- 
cal superiority,  7 ;  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  the  earlier  canons,  9 ;  progress 
of  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  10;  ponti- 
ficate of  Nicholas  I.,  22 ;  his  dispute 
with  Hincmar,  23  ;  his  policy,  23  ;  di- 
stinction between  the  spiritual  and  se- 
cular power,  24 ;  ori^n  and  history  of 
the  body  of  cardinals,  24 ;  at  first  no 
more  than  the  local  clergy,  25;  their 
number  settled  by  a  bull  of  Siitus  V., 
26 ;  superintendence  of  the  papal  fi- 
nances, 29 ;  the  papal  cabinet,  by  whom 
represented,  30. 

Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons  of  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Ireland,  meeting  of 
delegates  from,  in  London,  583. 

Russia, — society  in,  36 ;  children  the  pro- 
perty of  the  state,  36 ;  idea  of  the  Em- 
peror a  dread  in  society,  36 ;  effects  of 
despotism  on  society,  37 ;  education  in 
Russia,  38 ;  a  Russian  marriage,  39 ; 
description  of  a  ball,  41 ;  description  of 
Moscow,  51;    grand  dinner,  53;  im- 
pressions of  Nicholas,  58  ;    her  cam- 
paign against  Turkey,   98  ;   influence 
obtained  by,  115;  command  of  the  Da- 
nube acquired   by,  117;    imports  and 
exports  of  the  port  of  Oalacs,  118;  law 
of  copyright  in,  355 ;  intrigues  of  Rus- 
sia to  obtain  Wallachia  and  Moldavia, 
120,  391 ;  civilisation  in  Western  Eu- 
rope the  necessary  consequence  of  things, 
540 ;  her  system  of  external  policy,  541 ; 
public  education  her  first  cause  of  civili- 
sation, 542 ;  early  schools  and  univer- 
sities founded  in,  543 ;  private  schools 
and  education  in,  548;   academies  of 
science,  public  libraries,  and  museums, 
549 ;  libraries  stolen  by  her  from  Po- 
land, 550 ;   decrease  of  pupils  in  pro- 
vinces formerly  Polish,  551 ;   military 
schools,  551 ;  ecclesiastical  schoob,  553 ; 
summing  up  of  educational  establish- 
ments in,  556  ;  present  position  of  Rus- 
sia in  the  East,  609 ;   her  purposes  re- 
lative to  us,  625 ;  her  deep-laid  schemes 
exposed,  626. 


S. 


Sand,  George,  the  works  of,  360. 
Satara  and  Berar,  -native  governments  of, 

227. 
Schools,  those  sutiject  to  the  ministry  of 

public  instruction,  545;    table  of  the 


;  of,  in  Rutsis,  947 ;  ihoie  unde 


un6tteil  fur,  601 ;  iu  bounds  and  those 

Spain,  il*  UitDr),  conneclail  with  dw 
Arsba,  65  ;  record*  of  Arabic  dooiinioD 
In  Spun  incomplete,  OS;  ditcorery  of 
booki  ia  Spuiuh  andAnbic,  6S;  tru- 
tlM  on  Hahomedui  religion,  B7 :  go- 
vernment by  emin,  69 ;  the  luquiiiiion, 
TS. 

Sutherland  (Major),  ikctchei  of  the  rela- 
tions bctweea  the  Brlliih  goierament 
of  India  and  the  Natire  Staui,  IM. 


Talbot  (CoL),  hit  MUlemeDt  aboTO  Laka 


ne,    143; 


!,  147. 

Toronto,  dnlvatioD  of 
•leigbi,  141. 

"  Trantlatio  Friica,"  angmeDted  alter  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  9 ;  eiJarged  edi- 
tion of.  by  Dionyiiiu  Eiiguui,  9j  the 
■taadard  <^  reference,  lA. 

Turkey,  li  ontnached  by  Ruidan  In- 
triguei  in  tha  Cnitiei  of  Ackerman  and 


U. 

Uhifosu  Penny  PusUgc,  its  jusiir;  and 
profit,  4S1 ;  report!  on,  451 ;  Jiuter  in 
pdBC^U  than*  Tarylngtate,  4S0i  pre- 
cedent! tor,  4<3  i  profit  on  each  penny 
letter,  4S4;  aTetage  ratea  of  poitage 
4SS;  (rgument  in  fkYOur  of  ita  profli- 
ablcncM,  470;  eBtct  of  penny  rate  on 
Ibe  revenue,  471 ;  little  riik  to  finance, 
48B. 

DolTer^tlea  of  Sutaia,  Dorpat,  and  Wllna, 


'Whiter  Studiea  and  Snnu 

in  Canada,'  134. 
Woma,  treaty  of,  101. 
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